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duty  here  enjoined :  it  seems  adequately  to  oonsut  of  two 
things, 

I.  A  forbearance  of  all  hostile  actions;  and  that  in  a 
double  respect.  (1.)  In  a  way  of  prevention,  8.  (2.)  Of 
retaliation,  10.      « 

S.  A  forbearance  of  injurious,  provoking  words,  13. 

II.  The  measures  and  proportions  by  which  it  is  to  be 
determined  are  expressed  in  these  words:  if  it  bepoaribk^ 
16. 

Now  po^MU  may  be  taken  two  ways :  1.  As  it  b  op- 
posed to  naiurdOy  impasribky  and  that  which  cannot  be 
done,  15.  2.  As  opposed  to  moralbf  impoMtNej  and  thai 
which  cannot  be  done  lawfuUy,  15. 

But  the  observance  of  peace  being  limited  by  the  measure 
of  lawfid^  all  inquiries  concerning  the  breaking  of  it  are  re- 
dudble  to  these  two : 

1.  Whether  it  be  at  all  lawful. 

.2.  Supposing  it  lawful,  when  and  where  it  ou^t  to 
be  judged  so. 

Under  the  first  is  discussed  that  great  question,  whether 
war  can  be  lawful  for  Christians,  17.  « 

War  is  of  two  distinct  kinds.  1.  Defensive,  in  order  to 
keep  off  and  repel  an  evil  designed  to  the  public  S.  Offen- 
sive, for  revenging  a  public  injury  done  to  a  community. 
And  it  is  allowable  upon  the  strength  of  these  aig^ments : 

(1.)  As  it  (the  defensive)  is  properly  an  act  of  self-preser- 
vation,  17.   ,  . 

(S.)  As  it  (the  offensive)  is  a  proper  act  of  distributive 
justice,  19- 

(8.)  Because  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  himself,  and 
the  apostles,  judged  the  employment  of  a  soldier  lawful, 
SI. 

The  ground  of  the  Sodnians^  ai^guments  in  this  case,  viz. 
that  God,  under  the  Mosaical  covenant,  promised  only  tem* 
pond  possessions  to  his  people,  therefore  war  wias  lawful  to 
them;  but  now,  under  the  covenant  of  grace  through 
Christ,  has  made  no  promise  of  temporal  enjoyments,  but 
on  the  contrary  bids  us  to  desfrise  them,  and  therefore  has 
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ti^n  from  us  all  right  of  war  and  DniBtaiiGe.    This  argu- 
ment examined  and  confuted,  88.    And 

The  icriptures  piodooed  by  those  who  ahet  the  uttier  uo* 
lawfulness  of  war  examiiied  and  explained.  .As, 

I.  Katt.  V.  d9.  Rom.  laL  17, 19.  5M.     r« 

II.  Isaiah  ii.  4.  81. 

III.  Matthew  xxvi.  BSL    88. 

IV.  James  iv»  1.    84. 

Under  the  seeoad  inquiry,  siqipoang  it  lawfiil,  when  and 
.  where  it  ought  to  be  judged  so? 

First,  some  general  gtounds,  that  may  authorize  war,  are 
laid  down.    As  when  those  with  whooi  we  are  at  peace, 

1.  Dedare  that  they  will  annoy  us,  unless  we  cut  off  our 
limbs,  fcc.  and  upon  our  reAisal  disturb  us,  87. 

8.  Declare  war  with  us,  unless  we  will  renounce  our  reli- 
gion, 87. 

8.  Injure  us  to  that  degree  as  a  nation,  as  to  blast  our 
honour  and  reputation,  88. 

4.  Declare  war  with  us,  unless  we  will  quit  our  civil 
rights,  88. 

Secondly,  some  particular  cases  are  resolved ;  as, 

Fir9t  case.    Whether  it  be  lawful  for  subjects  in  any 
case  to  make  war  upon  the  magistrate?  89* 

GrotiiM^s  seven  cases,  wherein  he  asserts  it  to  be  lawful, 
41. 

David  Paneus  iris  aif^utaients,  in  a  set  and  long  dispute 
upon  Rom.  xiii.  examined  and  answered,  48. 

Second  case.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  one  private  man 
to  make  war  upon  another  in  those  encounters,  which  we 
commonly  call  duels  9  49*  And  here  are  set  down, 
'  1.  The  cases  in  which  a  duel  is  lawful.  As  (1.)  When 
two  malefactors  condenmed  to  die  are  appointed  by  the 
magistrate  to  fight,  upon  promise  of  life  to  the  conqueror, 
49.  (8.)  When  two  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  the  deciaon 
of  the  battle  is  oast  upon  a  nngle  combat,  50.  (8.)  When 
one  challenges  another,  and  resolves  to  kill  him,  unless  he  ac- 
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(I.)  When  they  are  undertook  for  vwax  ostentation^  6S.  (t.) 
To  purge  oneself  from  some  crime  objected,  68.  (8.)  When 
two  agree  upon  a  duel,  for  the  decision  of  tight,  mutually 
claimed  by  both,  agreeing  that  the  right  shall  fall  to  the 
conqueror,  58.  (4.)  When  undertaken  for  revenge,  or  some 
injury  done,  or  affront  passed,  54. 

But  other  arguments  there  are  against  duek,  besides 
their  unlawfulness.    As, 

1.  The  judgment  of  men  generally  condemning  them, 
57. 

2.  The  wretched  consequences  of  the  thing  itself;  which 
are  twofold:  (1.)  Such  as  attend  the  conquered  person, 
▼iz.  !•  A  disastrous  death,  58.  2.  Death  eternal,  59* 
(2.)  Such  as  attend  the  conqueror.  1.  In  case  he  is  ap- 
prehended, 60.  3.  Supponng  he  escape  by  flight,  61. 
8.  Supposing  by  the  intercession  of  great  friends  he  has 
outbraved  justice,  and  triiunphed  over  the  law  by  a  full  ac- 
quitment, 62. 

T^ird  case.  Whether  it  be  lawful  to  repel  force  by  force, 
so  as  to  kill  another  in  one^s  own  defence  ?  64. 

If  a  man  has  no  other  means  to  escape,  it  is  lawful  upon 
two  reasons.  1.  The  great  natural  right  of  self-preserva- 
tion, 65.  2.  From  that  place  where  Christ  commands  his 
disciples  to  provide  themselves  swords,  65.  Add  to  this, 
the  suffrage  of  the  civil  law,  66. 

Yet  so  to  assert  the  privilege  as  to  take  off  the  danger, 
it  is  stated  under  its  due  limitations  by  three  inquiries. 

1st,  What  those  things  are  which  may  be  thus  defended ; 
namely, 

1.  Life,  66.  2.  Limbs,  67.  8.  Chastity  invaded  by 
force,  69.  4.  Estate  or  goods ;  which  case  admitting  of 
some  more  doubt  than  the  others,  the  opinions  for  the  nega- 
tive are  stated  and  answered,  69. 

Whatsoever  a  man  may  thus  do  for.  himself,  the  same 
also  is  lawful  for  him  to  do  in  the  same  danger  and  extre- 
mity of  his  neighbour,  78. 

2dly,  What  are  the  conditions  required  to  render  such  a 
defence  lawful ;  -which  are  these : 
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(1.)  That  the  violenoe  be  bo  apparent,  great,  and  pressiiig, 
that  there  can  be  no  other  means  of  esaqpe,  75.  (2.)  That 
there  be  no  possibility  of  recourse  to  a  magistrate  for  a  legal 
protection,  76.  (8.),  That  a  man  design  only  his  own  de- 
fence, without  any  hatred  or  bitter  purpose  of  revenge,  78. 

8dly,  Who  are  the  persons  against  whom  we  may  thus 
defend  ourselves,  78. 

Fowrih  case.  Whether  it  be  allowable  for  Christians  to 
prosecute,  and  go  to  law  with  one  another? 

1.  The  arguments  brought  against  it  are  examined,  81. 
Which  seem  prindpally  to  bear  upon  two  scriptures,  (1.) 
Matt.  V.  40.  (2.)  1  Cor.  vi.  7.  The  arguments  against  going 
to  law  being  djrawn  from  the  letter  of  these  scriptures,  they 
are  examined  and  explained  according  to  the  sense  of  them, 
81—87.  The  third  argument  is  the  strict  ccnnmand  that  lies 
upon  Christians  to  foigive  injuries.  Here  prosecutions  are 
distinguished  as  they  concern  restitution  or  punishment,  and 
gomg  to  law  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  shewn  to  be 
just  and  allowable,  87* 

The  arguments  for  the  proof  of  the  assertion  are  next  con- 
sidered.   Which  are, 

1.  That  it  is  to  endeavour  the  execution  of  jusdce,  in 
the  proper  acts  of  it,  between  man  and  man,  90. 

S.  That  if  Christian  religion  prohibits  law,  observance  of 
this  religion  draws  after  it  the  utter  dissolution  of  all  govern- 
ment, 91. 

The  limitations  of  law-contentions  are  three : 

1.  That  a  man  takes  not  this  course,  but  upon  a  very 
great  and  urgent  cause,  98. 

2.  That  he  be  willing  to  agree  upon  any  tolerable  and 
just  .terms,  rather  than  to  jwooeed  to  a  suit,  94. 

8.  Supposing  great  cause,  and  no  satisfaction,  that  he 
manage  his  suit  by  the  rule  of  charity,  and  not  of  revenge, 
95. 

III.  The  means  by  which  the  duty  of  living  peaceably  is 
to  be  effected,  are, 

1.  A  suppresflion  of  all  dbtasteful,  aggravating  apprehen^ 
sions  of  any  ill  turn  or  unkind  behaviour  trcm  men,  97* 
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£•  The  fbrbeariog  all  pragmatical  or  malidous  infoittaF- 
tions  against  those  with  whom  we  converse,  104. 

8.  That  men  wonld  be  willing  in  some  cases  to  wave  the 
prosecution  of  their  rights,  and  not  too  rigorously  to  insist 
upon  than,  112.  As  (1.)  When  the  recovery  dl  it  seems 
impossible,  118.  (S.)  When  it  is  but  inconsiderable, 
but  the  recovery  troublesome  and  contentions^  110.  (8.) 
When  a  recompence  k  ofiSsred,  116. 

4.  To  reflect  upon  the  example  of  Christ,  and  the  strict 
injunction  lying  upon  us  to  foHow  it,  118. 

8.  Not  to  adhere  too  strictly  to  our  own  judgments  of 
things  doubtful  m  themsefves,  190. 

lY.  The  motives  and  arguments  to  enforce  this  duty  are, 

1.  The  excellency  t)f  the  thmg  itself,  12S. 

%  The  exodlaicy  of  the  prindple  firom  which  peaoeaUe- 
ness  of  spirit  proceeds,  124. 

8.  The  blessing  entailed  upon  it  by  promise.  Matt.  v.  1S4. 

Two  instances  of  this  blessing,  that  certainly  attend  the 
peaceable  in  this  world:  (1.)  An  easy,  undisturbed,  and 
quiet  ei^oyment  of  themselves,  125.  (2.)  Honour  and 
reputation,  which  such  a  temper  of  mind  iixes  upon  their 
persons,  126.  Their  report  survives  them,  and  Hiidr  me- 
mory is  blessed.  Th^  name  is  glorified  upon  eardi,  and 
thdr  souls  in  heaven,  128. 

SERMON  LI. 

RoH.  vi.28. 
TTie  wages  of  sin  is  death.  P.  129. 

A  discourse  of  an  not  superfluous,  whUe  the  commis- 
sion of  it  is  continual,  and  yet  the  prev^iting  neoessuy. 

The  design  of  the  words  prosecuted  in  discHissing  three 
things: 

I.  Shewing  what  ran  is,  ISO.  As  it  is  usually  divided  into 
two  sorts: 

1.  Ori^al  sin,  180. 

2.  Actual  sin,  182.  '  Which  is  considered  two  ways: 
(1.), According  to  the  subject  matter  of  it:  as,  1.  The 
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msk  6£  our  irovdb^  1S8.    R.  Of  our  external  aetioiifl»  184. 
S.  Of  oar  desmBy  184. 

(S.)  Aooordmg  to  tbe  degree  or  meMura  of  it:  as  1. 
When  a  man  ia  ^eagaged  in  a  ttnfid  oonne  by  aunn'iaa  aond 
ABiimity,  185.  1L  Aganat  the  i^luctancies  of  an  awakened 
oooacience,  186.    3.  In  defiance  to  conaciuice,  187. 

If.  Shewing^  what  ia  ccnptiMl  in  death,  whidi  ia  here 
aHotfted  for  the  ainncsr's  wages.  And 
1.  For  death  tOHpond,  188. 

8.  Death  eternal,  140.  .  Which  has  other  propertwa  fae- 
aidea  its  eternity,  to  increase  the  honor  <^  it.  As  (1.)  It  be- 
reaves a  man  of  all  the  jdeasimes  and  comforts  which  he  ^- 
joyed  in  this  world,  141.  (9.)  Of  that  inexpresnble  good, 
the  beatific  firuition  of  God,  14S.  (8.)  As  it  fills  both  body 
and  soul  with  the  highest  torment  and  anguirii  that  can  be 
reoeiyed  within  a  finite  capacity,  148. 

in.  Shewing  in  what  respect  death  is  properly  caQed  ihe 
woffn  c^tiu, 

1.  Because  the  payment  -oi  wages  atill  presupposes  eenrioe 
and  labour,  144. 

S.  Because  wages  do  always  iasply  a  merit  in  the  w<»rk, 
reqiurii^  such  a  omnpensation,  147. 

Now  sin  ia  a  direct  stroke,  1st,  At  God'^s  sovereignty,  149- 
Sdly,  At  his  very  being,  150. 

Having  thus  shewn  what  on  is,  and  what  death  is,  the 
certain  inevitable  wages  df  an ;  he  who  likes  the  wages,  let 
him  go  about  the  work,  161. 

SERMON   LII. 

Matt.  v.  8. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  Jbr  they  shall  see  God,  P.  152. 

It  may  at  first  seem  wonderful,  that  there  are  so  few  men 
in  the  urorld  happy,  when  happiness  is  so  freely  offisred : 
but  this  wander  vanishes  upon  oonadering  the  preposterous 
ways  of  men^s  acting,  who  paasionately  pursue  die  end,  and 
yet  overlook  the  means:  many  periahing  etemaDy  bacauae 
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they  cannot  eat,  drink,  deep,  and  play  themaeWeB  into  sal- 
vation. But  this  great  sermon  of  our  Saviour  teaches  us 
much  other  things,  being  firau^t  with  the  most  sublime 
and  absolute  morality  ever  vented  in  the  world,  15S.  An 
eminent  instance  whereof  we  have  in  the  text,  which  is  dia- 
cussed  under  four  heads : 

I.  Shewing,  what  it  is  to  be  punre  in  heart. 

Purity  in  general  cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  its 
opporition,  1.  To  mixture,  154.    2.  To  pollution,  165. 

Pwrihf  in  heart  is  shewn,  (1.)  By  way  of  negation ;  that 
it  does  not  oonast  in  the  external  exercise  of  religion,  156. 
There  being  many  other  reasons  for  the  outward  piety  of  a 
man''s  behaviour.  As,  1.  A  virtuous  and  strict  education, 
157.  S.  The  circumstances  and  occasions  of  his  life,  169* 
S.  The  care  and  tenderness  of  his  honour,  160. 

(S.)  Poritively,  wherein  it  does  consist,  viz.  in  an  inward 
change  and  renovation  of  the  heart,  by  the  infusion  of  such 
a  principle  as  naturally  suits  and  complies  with  whatsoever 
is  pure,  holy,  and  commanded  by  God,  16S.  Which  more 
especiaUy  manifests  itself,  (1.)  In  the  purity  and  untainted 
sanctity  of  the  thoughts,  168.  (2.)  In  a  sanctified-  regu- 
lation of  the  desires,  164.  (8.)  In  a  fearful  and  solicitous 
avdiding  of  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  sully  or  defile  it, 
166. 

II.  Explaining,  what  it  is  to  see  God. 

Some  disputes  of  the  schools  concerning  this,  168. 

Our  enjo3rment  of  God  is  expressed  by  seeing  him ;  be- 
cause the  sense  of  seeing,  (1.)  Represents  the  object  with 
greater  clearness  and  evidence  than  any  of  the  other  senses, 
170.  (S.)  Is  most  universally  exercised  and  employed,  170. 
(3.)  Is  the  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight,  171.  (4.)  Is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  insatiable,  171. 

III.  Shewing,  how  this  purity  fits  and  qualifies  the  .soul 
for  the  sight  of  God ;  namely,  by  causing  a  suitableness  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul,  172. 

Now  during  the  soufs  impurity,  God  is  utterly  unsuitable 
to  it  in  a  double  respect. 
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1.  Of  the  great  unlikeneBs,  ITS.  2.  Of  the  great  oontra- 
riety  there  is  betwixt  thein,  17S. 

IV.  The  brief  use  and  application  is,  to  correct  our  too 
great  easoness  and  credulity  in  judging  of  the  s|»ritual  estate, 
either  of  ourselves  or  others.  If  we  would  prevent  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  we  must  imitate  it,  judging  of  ourselves  as  he 
will  judge  of  us:  for  he  who  has  outward  purity  only, 
without  a  thorough  renovation  within  him,  and  a  sanctified 
disposition  of  heart,  may  indeed  hereafter  see  Grod,  but  then 
he  is  like  to  see  him  only  as  fab  judge,  174 

SERMON  LIII. 

Gal.  v.  S4. 

And  they  thai  are  Chriffi  have  crucified  theJUeh  wiA  ihe 

qffedtone  and  lusts.    P.  178. 

As  all  sects  and  institutions  have  their  distinguishing 
badge,  or  characteristic  name,  that  of  Christianity  is  com- 
prised in  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lusts  thereof, 
178. 

This  explained,  by  shewing, 

I.  What  is  meant  by  being  Chrisfs:  it  conasts  in  accept- 
ing  of,  and  having  an  interest  in  Christ,  as  he  is  offered  and 
proposed  in  the  gospel,  under  three  offices;  his  prophetical, 
his  kingly,  and  his  sacerdotal,  179. 

II.  What  is  meant  by  thejlesh,  and  the  affections  and 
lusts:  by  the  former  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  entire 
body  of  sin  and  corruption,  the  inbred  proneness  in  our  na- 
ture to  all  evil ;  by  the  latter,  the  drawing  forth  of  that  pro- 
pensity or  principle  into  the  several  commissions  of  sin, 
through  the  course  of  our  lives,  180. 

The  text  further  prosecuted  in  shewing  two  things : 
I.  Why  this  vitiosity  and  corrupt  habit  of  nature  comes  to 
have  this  denomination  of  Jksh :  and  that  for  three  reasons : 
1.  Because  of  its  situation  and  place,  which  is  prindpaUy 
in  the  flesh ;  concupiscence,  which  is  the  radix  of  all  sin,  fol- 
lowing the  crasis  and  temperature  of  the  body,  181. 
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S.  Because  ot  its  dose,  inseparsble  nearness  to  the  soul ; 
being,  as  it  were,  mgrafted  into  it,  and  thereby  made  con- 
natttfal  to  it,  186. 

8.  Because  atiis  deamess  to  us;  there  bdng  nothing  we 
prosecute  with  a  more  affectionate  tenderness,  than  our 
bodies;  and  sin  being  oin:  darling,  the  queen*regent  of  our 
aifiscticms,  188. 

Hence  is  inferred, 

1.  The  d^lorabk  estate  of  fallen  man,  191  • 

2.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  duty  of  mortification,  191* 
8.  The  mean  and  sordid  employment  of  every  sinner,  192. 
II.  What  is  imported  by  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh : 

under  which  is  shewn ; 

1.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  useof  it  in  this  place :  it  is 
used  by  way  of  aUusion  to  Christ,  of  whose  behaviour  and 
sufferings  every  Christian  is  to  be  a  living  copy  aiid  repre- 
sentation, 19i)' 

2.  The  full  force  and  significancy  of  the  expression :  it 
imports  four  things:  (1.)  The  death  of  sin,  196.  (2.)  Its 
violent  death,  198.  (8.)  Its  painful,  letter,  and  vexaUous 
death,  199.     (4.)  Its  shameful  and  cursed  death,  201. 

8.  Some  means  prescribed  for  the  enabling  us  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty :  viz. 

(1.)  A  constant  and  pertanadous  denying  our  affecdons 
and  lusts  in  all  their  cravings  for  satisfaction,  208. 

(2.)  The  encountering  diem  by  actions  of  the  opposite 
virtues,  204. 

IV.  What  may  be  drawn,  by  way  of  consequence  and  de- 
duction, from  what  has  been  delivered :  and, 

1.  We  collect  the  high  concernment  and  absolute  neccv 
sity  of  every  man^s  crudfying  his  carnal,  worldly  affections, 
because,  without  it,  he  cannot  be  a  Christian,  205. 

2.  We  gather  a  standing  and  infallible  criterion  to  distin- 
guish those  that  are  not  Christ's  from  those  that  are,  206. 

An  objection,  that  ^Mt  is  an  hard  and  discouraging  asser- 
*'  tion,  that  none  should  be  reputed  Chrises,  unless  he  has 
*^  fully  crudfied  and  destroyed  his  an,'^  answered  by  ex- 
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pkaning  the  doctiixie  to  mettiy  aa  ddhe  ruohiiian  against 
silly  806* 

SERMON  LIV. 

FfiXACHBD  MMUAET  80th. 
Habakkuk  ii.  IS. 

Woe  to  him  that  buUdeth  a  town  wUh  Hood.    P.  909* 

A  short  account  bdog  giTen  of  this  whole  prophecy, 
whidi  foretells  the  great  erent  of  the  Babjknush  captivity, 
ao^.  the  words  of  the  text  are  proseeutad  in  five  partictt* 
lars. 

I.  The  ground  and  cause  of  this  woe  or  curse;  which  was 
the  justly  abhorred  dn  of  htood-ginltiness,  SISL 

II.  The  oondition  of  the  person  i^ainst  whom  this  curse 
is  denounced:  he  was  such  an  one  as  had  actually  established 
a  government  and  built  a  city  with  blood,  214. 

III.  The  latitude  and  extent  of  this  woe  or  curse;  which 
includes  the  miseries  ci  both  wcnUs,  present  and  fttture: 
and,  to  go  no  further  than  the  preaent,  is  made  up  of  the 
following  ingredients : 

1.  A  genetal  hatred  and  detestation,  ftstened  upon  such 
men'^s  peracms,  217. 

S.  The  torment  of  contmual  jealousy  and  smfacion,  919. 

8.  The  shortness  and  certain  dissolutioa  of  the  goivem* 
ment,  that  he  endeavours  so  to  establish,  990. 

4.  The  sad  and  dismal  end  that  usually  attends  such  pei^ 
MHis,  292. 

IV.  The  reasons,  why  a  cnrae  or  woe  is  so  peculiarly  de^ 
nounced  against  this  an.  Among  many,  these  are  produced: 

1.  Because  the  nn  of  bloodshed  makes  the  most  direct 
bleach  upon  human  sodety,  of  which  the  providence  c^Gkid 
owns  the  peculiar  care  and  protection^  994. 

9.  For  the  malignity  of  those  cons,  that  almost  always  go 
in  oonjuncticm  with  it;  partionlariy  the  sins  cf  firmid,  deeeit- 
folness;  and  hypocrisy,  996. 

V.  An  application  (^  all  to  this  present  oocaaon,  997.  by 
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how  dose  and  home  the  subject-matter  of  the  text 
comes  to  the  buaness  of  this  annual  solemnity. 

1.  In  the  charge  of  unjust  effumon  of  blood,  conadwed, 
1.  As  .public,  and  acted  by  and  upon  a  community,  as  in 
war,  888.  or,  8.  Perscmal,  in  the  assassination  of  any  par- 
dcular  man,  9S9. 

%.  In  the  end  or  design  for  which  it  was  shed;  namely, 
the  erecting  and  setting  up  of  a  government,  880. 

8.  In  the  woe  or  curse  denounced,  which  is  shewn  to  have 
befell  these  bloody  builders.  1.  In  the  shortness  of  the  go- 
vernment so  set  up,  881.  8.  In  the  general  hatred  that  fol- 
lowed  their  persons,  888. 

SERMON   LV. 

1  John  iii.  8. 
For  this  purpose  the  San  of  God  was  manifested,  thai  k 
might  destroy  the  works  qftJie  Devil.    P.  834. 

This  divine  apostle  endeavours  to  give  the  world  a  right 
information  about  this  so  great  and  concerning  afPair  in  thtf 
chapter,  and  particularly  in  these  words;  wherein  we  have, 

I.  An  account  of  Chiist^s  coming  into  the  world,  in  this 
expression;  the  San  of  God  was  manifested.  Which  term, 
though  it  principally  relates  to  the  actual  coming  of  Christ 
into  the  world,  yet  is  of  a  larger  comprehension,  and  leads 
to  an  enumeration  and  consideration  of  passages  before  and 
after  his  nativity,  884. 

II.  The  end  and  deagn  of  his  coming,  which  was  to  de- 
9troy  the  works  of  the  DevU.  In  the  prosecution  of  which  is 
shewn, 

1.  What  were  those  works  of  the  Devil  that  the  Son  of 
God  destroyed,  838.  and  these  works  are  reduced  to  three : 
1.  Deluision,  hb  first  art  of  ruining  mankind;  which  is  dis- 
played by  a  survey  of  the  world  lying  under  gentilism, 
in  their  principles  of  speculation  and  practice,  839.  8dly, 
Sin.  As  the  Devil  deceived  men  only  to  make  them  sin- 
ful, some   account  is  given  of  his  success   herein,  843. 
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8dly,  Dealii :    the  inseparable  oonconutant  of  the  former, 

5Mly,  The  ways  and  means  by  which  he  destroys  them. 
Now  as  the  works  of  the  Devil  were  three,  so  Christ  encoun- 
ters them  by  those  three  disbnct  oflBoes  belonj^ng  to  him  as 
mediator.    Ist,  As  a  prophet,  he  destroys  and  removes  that 
deluflioii,  that  had  possessed  the  world,  by  those  divine 
and  saving  discoveries  of  truth,  exhibited  in  the  doctrine 
and  religion  promulged  by  him,  248.   Sdly,  As  a  priest, 
he  destroyed  rin,  by  that  satisfaction  that  he  paid  down  for 
It,  and  by  that  supply  of  grace  that  he  purchased,  for  the 
conq(uering  and  rooting  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  believers, 
SSO.    8dly,  As  a  king  he  destroys  death  by  his  power: 
for  it  b  he  {tmi  has  ike  kef/sqfRfe  and  death,  opening  where 
none  shuisj  and  shuUing  where  none  opens,  251. 

SERMON  LVI. 

Matthew  ii.  S. 

And  when  Herod  ihe  king  heard  these  things,  he  was  trou' 
bled,  and  aU  Jerusalem  wUh  him.    P.  258. 

It  having  been  the  method  of  divine  Providence,  to  pcnnt 
out  extraordinary  events  and  passages  with  some  peculiar 
characters  of  remailc;  such  as  may  alarm  the  minds  and 
engage  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  a  more  exact  observance  of, 
and  attention  to,  the  hand  of  God  in  such  great  changes;  no 
event  was  ever  ushered  in  with  such  notable  prodigies  and 

i-      circumstances  as  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  258. 

113  Some  of  them  the  apostle  recounts  in  this  chapter;  which 
may  be  reduced  to  these  two  heads  : 

ot         I.  The  solemn  address  and  homage  made  to  him  by  the 

^:     wise  men  of  the  east.  Under  which  passage  these  particu. 

lis-     lars  are  considered : 

m,         1.  Who  and  what  these  wise  men  were,  255. 

{y,         S.  The  place  from  whence  they  came,  258. 

ji-         9.  About  what  time  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  260. 

3.    \'  4.  What  that  star  was  that  appeared  to  them,  262. 
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5.  How  they  could  collect  our  Saviour^s  birth  by  that 
8tar,S63. 

II.  Herod^s  behaviour  thereupon,  966.  Herod  is  dis- 
coursed  ofy 

1.  In  respect  of  his  condition  and  temper,  in  reference  to 
his  government  of  Judsea;  which  are  marked  out  by  three 
things  recorded  of  him,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  story. 
Ist,  His  usurpation,  966.  Sd,  His  cruelty,  967.  8d,  His 
magnificence,  96a 

9.  In  respect  of  hb  bduiviour  and  deportmentt  upon  this 
particular  oocasbuy  which  shews  itself,  1,.  In  that  trouble 
and  anxiety  of  mind  tliat  he  conoeived  upon  this  news,  970. 
9.  In  that  wretched  course  he  took  to  secure  himsdf  against 
his  supposed  compedtar^  971. 

8.  In  respect  of  the  influence  this  his  behaviour  had  upon 
those  under  his  government 

The  question,  why  Christ,  being  bom  the  right  and  law- 
ful king  of  the  Jews,  yet  gave  way  to  this  bloody  usurper, 
and  did  not  assume  the  government  to  himself,  answered : 

1.  Because  his  towiming  it  would  have  crossed  the  very 
defiogn  of  that  religion  that  he  was  then  about  to  establish; 
which  was,  to  unite  both  Jew  and  Gentile  into  one  church 
or  body,  973. 

9.  Christ  voluntarily  waved  the  Jewish  crown,  that  he 
might  hereby  declare  to  the  world  the  nature  of  his  proper 
kingdom;  which  was,  to  be  wholly  without  the  grandeur  of 
human  sover^girty ,  and  the  sidendour  of  earthly  courts,  974. 

SERMON  LVII. 

Matthbw  X.  87. 

He  that  hoes  father  or  mother  better  Man  me  is  not  worthy 

tfme.    P.  975. 

Our  Saviour  here  presents  himself  and  the  world  together, 
as  competitors  for  our  best  affecdons,  challenging  a  transcend- 
ent affection  on  our  parts,  because  of  a  transcendent  worthi- 
ness  on  his,  976. 
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"Byjiiiher  and  mother  are  to  be  understood  whatsoever 
enjoyments  are  dear  unto  us,  S76.  and  from  the  next  ex« 
pression,  he  ie  not  worthy  qfme^  the  doctrine  of  merit  must 
not  be  asserted:  because  there  is  a  twofold  worthiness,  1. 
According  to  the  real  inherent  value  of  the  thing;  and  so 
no  man  by  his  choicest  endeavours  can  be  said  to  be  worthy 
of  Christ,  S77.  2.  When  a  thing  is  worthy,  not  for  any  value 
in  itself,  but  because  Grod  freely  accepts  it  as  such,  277. 

This  being  premised,  the  sense  of  the  words  is  prosecuted 
in  three  particulars. 

I.  In  shewing  what  is  included  and  comprehended  in  that 
love  to  Christ  here  mentioned. 

It  may  include  five  things.  1.  An  estean  and  valuation 
c^  Christ  above  all  woridly  enjoyments  whatsoever,  278. 
2.  A  chooong  him  before  all  other  enjojrments,  279.  8.  Ser- 
vice and  obedience  to  him,  281.  4.  Acting  for  him  in  op- 
posidcm  to  all  other  things,  284.  5.  It  imports  a  full  ac- 
quiescence in  him  alone,  even  in  the  absence  and  want  of  all 
other  felicities,  286. 

II.  In  shewing  the  reasons  and  motives  that  may  induce 
us  to  this  love. 

1.  He  is  the  best  able  to  reward  our  love,  291. 

2.  He  has  shewn  the  greatest  love  to  us,  294.  and  obliged 
us  with  two  of  the  highest  instances  of  it :  1.  He  died  for  us, 
296.  2.  He  died  for  us  while  we  were  enemies,  and  in  the 
phrase  of  scripture,  enmity  itself  against  him,  298. 

III.  In  shewing  the  signs  and  characters  whereby  we 
may  discern  this  love. 

1.  A  frequent  and  indeed  a  continual  thinking  of  him, 
800. 

2:  A  willingness  to  leave  the  world,  whensoever  Grod  shall 
think  fit  by  death  to  summon  us  to  a  nearer  converse  with 
Christ,  801. 

8.  A  zeal  for  his  honour,  and  an  impatience  to  hear  or  see 
any  indignity  offered  him,  802. 
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SERMONS  LVIII.  LIX.  LX. 

Ephesians  iii.  12. 

In  whom  we  have  boidneus  a/nd  access  wUh  confidence  by  the 

faiihofhim.    P.  806.  8».  387. 

Prayer  k  to  be  exerdsed  with  the  greatest  caimon  and 
exactness,  being  the  most  solemn  intercourse  earth  can  have* 
with  heaven.  The  distance  between  God  and  us,  so  great 
by  nature,  and  yet  greater  by  sin,  makes  it  fearful  to  address 
him:  but  Christ  has  smoothed  a  way;  and  we  are  commanded 
to  come  with  a  good  heart,  not  only  in  respect  of  innocence, 
but  also  of  confidence,  305. 

The  words  prosecuted  in  the  discussion  of  four  things. 

I.  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  and  confidence,  very 
well  becoming  of  oiur  himiblest  addresses  to  God,  806. 

This  is  evident ;  for  it  is  the  very  language  of  prayer  to 
treat  God  with  the  appellation  of  Father.  The  nature  of 
this  confidence  is  not  so  easily  set  forth  by  positive  descrip- 
tion,  as  by  the  dppoation  that  it  bears  to  its  extremes; 
which  are  of  two  sorts. 

1.  In  defect.  .  This  confidence  is  herein  opposed,  1.  To 
desperation  and  horror  of  conscience,  807.  2.  To  doubt- 
ings  and  groundless  scrupulosities,  808.  Some  of  these 
stated  and  answered,  309. 

2.  In  excess.  Herein  confidence  is  opposed,  1.  To  rash^ 
ness  and  precipitation,  812.  2.  To  impudence  or  irreverence, 
which  may  shew  itself  many  ways  in  prayer,  but  more 
especially,  1.  By  using  of  saucy,  familiar  expressions  to 
God,  815.  or,  2.  In  venting  crude,  sudden,  extemporaiy 
conceptions  before  God,  817. 

II.  Is  shewn,  that  the  foundation  of  this  confidence  is 
laid  in  the  mediation  of  Christ,  819.  which  is  yet  more  evi- 
dently  set  forth, 

III.  In  shewing  the  reason,  why  Christ^s  mediation  ought 
to  minister  such  confidence  to  us:  which  is,  the  incompara* 
ble  fitness  of  Christ  for  the  performance  of  that  work,  321. 
and  this  appears  by  considering  him,  > 

1 .  In  respect  of  God,  with  whom  he  is  to  mediate,  322.  God 
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m  dns  bttoness  BuetainA  a  double  capacity,  (1.)  Of  a  Father; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  more  {HromifliQg  ground  of  Bucoess  in 
all  Christ's  pleas  for  us,  S22.  (S.)  Of  a  Judge:  now  Christ 
appears  for  us,  not  only  as  an  advocate,  but  as  a  surety, 
pajang  down  to  Grod  on  our  behalf  the  very  utmost  that 
his  justice  can  exact,  883.  and  besides  God  himself  ap- 
pointed Urn  to  this  work,  8S4. 

2.  In  reference  io  men^  for  whom  he  mediates.  He  bears 
a  fourfold  relation  to  them.  1.  Of  a  friend,  826.  2.  Of  a 
brother^  827.  8.  Of  a  surety,  828.  4.  Of  a  lord  or  master, 
829. 

8.  In  respect  of  himself,  who  performs  the'offioe.  1.  He 
is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  our  wants  and  necessides, 
881.  2.  He  is  heartily  sensible  of  and  concerned  about 
them,  888.  8.  He  is  best  able  to  express  and  set  them  be- 
fore the  Father,  884. 

IV.  Whether  there  is  any  other  ground  that  may  ration- 
ally embolden  us,  in  these  our  addresses  to  him,  887. 

If  there  is,  it  must  be  either,  1.  Something  within;  as  the 
merit  of  our  good  actions,  887.  But  this  cannot  be,  1.  Be- 
cause  none  can  merit  but  by  doing  something  absolutely  by  his 
own  power,  for  the  advantage  of  him  from  whom  he  merits, 
338..  2.  Because  to  merit  is  to  do  something  over  and  above 
what  is  due,  888.    It  must  then  be, 

iS.  Something  without  us:  and  this  must  be  the  help  and 
intercession  either,  1.  Of  angels,  or  2.  Of  saints,  389. 

Angels  eaanot  mediate  for  us,  and  present  our  prayers; 
1.  Beoiuse  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  know  and  perfectly 
^aeem  the  thoughts,  889t  2.  Because  no  angel  can  know 
at  once  all  the  prayers  that  are  even  uttered  in  words 
diroughout  the  world,  889. 

The  aiguments  some  bring  for  the  knowledge  of  angels, 
partly  upon  scripture,  840.  and  partly  upon  reason,  844.  ex- 
amined and  answered,  841.  844^ 

The  foregoing  arguments  agunst  angels  proceed  more 
forcibly  agiunst  the  interoessioa  of  saints:  to  which  there 
nmy  be  added  ovor  and  above,  1.  That  God  sometimes  takes 
his  saints  oat  of  the  worid,  that  they  may  not  know  and  see 
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what  happens  in  the  world,  346.  8.  We  hare  an  expren 
declaration  of  their  ignorance  of  the  state  of  things  below  in 
Isaiah  Ixiii.  16.  347. 

The  Romish  arguments  from  scripture,  Luke  xxL  and  , 
from  reason,  stated  and  answered,  348. 

The  invocation  of  saints  supposed  to  arise,  1.  From  the 
solemn  meetings,  used  by  the  primitiye  Christians,  at  the 
saints^  sepulchres,  and  there  celebrating  the  memory  of  their 
martyrdom,  851.  S.  From  those  seeds  c^  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy,  that  so  much  leavened  many  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  362.  3.  From  the  people^s  being  bred  in  idolatry, 
352.  But  the  primitive  fathers  held  no  such  thing;  and  the 
council  of  Trent,  that  pretended  to  detiermine  the  case,  put 
the  world  off  with  an  ambiguity,  353. 

Conclusion,  that  Christ  is  the  only  true  way;  the  way 
that  has  light  to  direct,  and  life  to  reward  them  that  walk 
in  it;  and  consequently  there  is  no  coming  to  the  Father  btU 
by  him,  355. 

SERMON  LXI. 

Genesis  vi.  3. 

And  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 

num.   P.  357. 

God,  in  the  first  chapter,  looks  over  all  created  beings, 
and  pronounces  them  to  be  good:  in  this  chapter,  he  surveys 
the  sons  of  men  before  the  flood,  and  delivers  his  judgment, 
that  they  were  exceeding  wicked,  nay  totally  corrupt  and 
depraved.  But  amidst  those  aboundings  of  wickedness,  God 
left  not  himself  without  a  witness  in  their  hearts:  they  had 
many  checks  and  calls  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  by  their 
resolution  to  persist  in  sin,  they  did  at  length  totally  extin- 
guish. God  withdraws  his  Sjurit,  and  the  strivings  of  it: 
and  presently  the  flood  breaks  in  upon  them,  to  their  utter 
perdition,  357. 

The  words  afford  several  observations;  as  first,  from  the 
method  God  took  in  this,  judgment,  first  withdrawing  his 
Sprit,  and  then  introducing  the  flood,  we.  may  observe,. 
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1.  D.  That  God^s  taking  awi^  his  Spirit  fran  any  soul,  is  ^, 
the  certain  forerunner  of  the  ruin  of  that  soul,  858. 

2.  From  that  expression  of  the  Spirits  striving  wilh 
many  we  may  observe, 

2.  D.  That  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  natural  enmity 
and  opposition  to  the  motions  of  God'^s  holy  Spirit,  859. 

8.  From  the  same  expression  we  may  observe, 

8.  D.  That  the  Spirit  in  its  dealings  with  the  heart  is 
very  earnest  and  vehement,  359. 

4.  From  the  definitive  sentence  God  here  passes  we  may 
observe, 

4.  D.  That  there  is  a  set  time,  after  which  the  convincing 
operations  of  Gkxl^s  Spirit  upon  the  heart  of  man,  in  order 
to  his  conversion,  being  resisted,  will  cease,  and  for  ever  leave 
hun,  859. 

This  last  doctrine,  seeming  to  take  in  the  chief  scope  of 
the  Spirit  in  these  words,  is  here  prosecuted  in  four  things. 

I.  In  endeavotning  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  from  scripture,  860. 

That  it  is  the  way  of  Code's  dealings  still  to  withdraw  his 
Spirit  after  some  notorious  reristance,  instanced  from  several 
scriptures:  1.  From  Psalm  xcv.  10,  11.  860.  S.  From 
Heb.  iv.  7.  861.  8.  From  Luke  xix.42.  861.  And  from 
Gen.  XV.  16.  862; 

Here  note,  that  by  a  set  time,  is  not  to  be  understood  a 
general  set  time,  which  is  the  same  in  every  man ;  but  a  set 
and  Stinted  time  in  respect  of  every  particular  man'*s  life,  in 
which  there  is  some  limited  period  wherein  the  workings  of 
the  Spirit  will  for  ever  stop,  864. 

II.  In  shewing  how  many  ways  the  Spirit  may  be  re- 
sisted ;  that  is,  in  every  way  which  the  Spirit  takes  to  com- 
mand and  persuade  the  soul  to  the  performance  of  duty  and 
the  avoidance  of  sin,  864.    As, 

1.  Externally,  by  the  letter  of  the  word,  either  written  or 
preached,  it  may  be  resisted,  866.  1.  By  a  negligent  hearing 
and  acareless  attendance  upon  it,  867.  2.  By  acting  in  a  clear 
and  open  contrariety  to  it,  868.  And  this  last  kind  of  re- 
sisting is  great  and  open  rebellion ;   1.  Because  action  is  the 
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Tery  perfectaon  and  coosummation  of  fliD,S70.  8.  Because  sin 
in  the  actions  argues  an  overflowing  and  a  redundancy  of 
sin  in  the  heart,  870. 

S.  By  its  immediate  internal  workings  upon  the  soul. 
And  hete  the  Spirit  may  he  resisted, 

1.  In  itfi  illunmiation  of  the  understanding  ;  that  is,  its 
infusing  a  certain  light  into  the  mind,  in  some  measnre 
enahliiy  it  to  cBscem  and  judge  of  the  things  of  God,  871. 
Now  this  light  is  threefold :  1 .  That  uniyersal  light,  usually 
termed  the  light  of  nature,  872.  2.  A  notional  light  of 
scripture ;  or  a  bare  knowledge  of  and  assent  to  acriptuM 
truths,  873.  8.  A  special  convindi^  light,  which  is  an 
higher  degree,  yet  may  beresisEted  and  totally  extinguklied, 
874. 

2.  In  its  conviction  of  the  will,  876.  Now  the  convinciag 
works  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  will,  in  all  which  it  may  be 
opposed,  are,  1.  A  begetting  in  it  some  good  desires,  wishes, 
and  inclinations,  377.  2.  An  enabling  it  to  perform  some 
imperfect  obedience,  878.  8.  An  enabling  it  to  fibraake 
some  sins,  880. 

III.  In  shewing  the  reasons  why  upon  such  renstaaoe 
the  Spirit  finaMy  withdraws. 

1.  The  first  reason  is  drawn  firom  God^s  decree,  882. 

2.  Because  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  great  intent  and 
design  of  the  gospel,  1.  In  converting  and  saving  the  elect, 
885.    2.  In  rendering  reprobates  inexcusable,  886. 

8.  Because  it  highly  tends  to  the  vindication  of  Grod's 
hcHiour :  I.  As  it  is  a  punishmehtto  the  sinner,  890.  2.  As 
a  vindication  of  his  attributes :  L  Of  wisdom,  892.  2.  Of 
mercy,  in  shewing  it  is  no  ways  inferior,  much  less  oon- 
tniry  to  his  holiness,  898.  and  not  repugmmt  to  his  justice, 

4.  Because  it  naturally  caises  in  the  hearts  of  men  an 
•esteem  and  valuation  of  the  Sfnrit's  woddngs :  I.  An  esteem 
of  fear,  896.    2.  An  esteem  of  love,  896. 

I¥.  In  an  application.  We  are  exhosAed  notio  quench 
ifo  Sjofii^  but  to  «heiidi  aH  Us  suggestioBB  and  instrue- 
tbnB,897.    Because  our  reanting  Ae  S{mat  uriU, 
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Ist,  Certainly  bereave  U9  of  his  comforts,  898.  which  are, 
1.  GKving  a  mao  to  understand  his  interest  in  Christ,  and 
consequently  in  the  love  of  Gk)d,  999*  2.  Discovering  to 
him  that  grace  that  is  within  him,  400. 

2d,  It  will  bring  a  man  under  hardness  of  heart,  and  a  re^ 
probate  sense,  by  way,  1.  Of  natnral  causation,  402.  &  Of 
a  judicial  curse  from  God,  402L 

Sd,  It  puts  a  man  in  the  very  next*  disposition  to  the 
great  and  unpardonable  sin  i^atnst  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
foregoing  acts  being  like  so.  many  degrees  and  steps  lead- 
ing to  this  dreadful  ain,  whidi  is  only  a  greater  kind  of  re- 
sastance  of  the  Sjnrit,  402. 

SERMON  LXIL 

Matthew  v.  20. 

For  I  sajf  unto  you^  TluU  ufdess  your  righteoutness  exceed 
the  righteousness  tfthe  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye  shaU  m 
no  ctise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    P.  406. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  here  shews,  first,  that  eternal  salva- 
tion cannot  be  attained  by  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 
and  pharisees ;  secondly,  that  it  may  be  obtained  by  sudi  a 
one  as  does  exceed  it,  405. 

For  understandiilg  the  words  it  is  explained, 

I.  That  these  scribes  and  pharisees  amongst  the  Jews 
were  such  as  owned  themselves  the  strictest  livers  and 
best  teachers  in  the  world,  406. 

II.  '^That  righteousness  here  has  a  twofold  acception. 
1.  Righteousness  oS.  dckstrine,  406.  2.  Righteousness  in 
point  of  practice,  407. 

III.  That  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  three  several  signi- 
fications in  scripture:  1.  It  is  taken  for  the  Christian 
economy,  opposed  to  the  Jewish  and  M€)saic,  407.  2., For 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  408.  S.  For  the  kingdom  of  glory, 
408. 

These  things  premised,  the  entire  sense  of  the  words  lies 
in  three  propositions. 

1.  That  a  righteousness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  at- 
tainment of  salvation,  409. 
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2.  That  every  degree  of  righteousness  is  not  suffident  to 
entitle  the  soul  to  eternal  happiness,  409. 

S.  That  the  righteousness  that  saves  must  far  surpass  the 
greatest  righteousness  of  the  most  refined  hypocrite  in  the 
world,  409. 

This  proportion,  virtually  containing  both  the  former,  is 
the  subject  of  the  discourse,  and  prosecuted  in  three  things. 

I.  Shewing  the  defects  of  the  hypocrites,  (here  expressed 
by  the  scribes  atid  phariseesj)  410. 

As,  1.  That  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the  external  actions  of 
duty,  410.  S.  That  it  was  but  partial  and  imperfect,  not 
extending  itself  equally  to  all  Grod'^s  commands,  41S.  S.  That 
it  is  legal ;  that,  is,  such  a  one  as  expects  to  win  heaven  upon 
the  strength  of  itself,  and  its  own  wqprth,  416. 

II.  Shewing  the  perfections  and  qualities  by  which  the 
righteousness  that  saves  transcends  that  of  the  hypocrites. 

Among  many,  four  are  insisted  upon:  1.  That  it  is 
entirely  the  same,  whether  the  eye  of  man  see  it  or  not, 
4S0.  2.  That  it  is  an  active  watching  against  and  opposing 
every  even  the  least  sin,  42S.  8.  That  it  is  such  an  one 
as  always  aspires  and  presses  forward  to  still  an  higher  and 
an  higher  perfection,  426.  4.  The  fourth  and  certainly  dis- 
tinguishing property  of  it  is  humility,  428. 

in.  Shewing  the  necessity  of  such  a  righteousness  in 
order  to  a  man*s  salvation.     Which  arises, 

1.  From  the  holiness  of  Grod,  4S0. 

2.  From  the  work  and  employment  of  a  glorified  person 
in  heaven :  and  no  person,  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  not 
thoroughly  renewed  and  sanctified,  can  be  fit  for  such  a 
task ;  for  it  is  righteousness  alone  that  must  both  bring  men 
to  heaven,  and  make  heaven  itself  a  place  of  happiness  to 
those  that  are  brought  thither,  4S2. 
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Romans  xii.  18. 

If  ii  be  possible^  as  much  as  Ueth  in  yau^  live  peaceably 

with  aU  men. 

Christianity,  if  we  wen  weigh  and  consider 

it,  in  the  several  parts  and  members  of  it,  through- 
out the  whole  system,  maj  be  justly  called  the  last 
and  the  most  correct  edition  of  the  law  of  nature ; 
there  being  (nothing  excellent  amongst  the  heathens, 
as  dedudble  from  the  external  light  of  nature,  but  is 
adopted  into  the  body  of  Christian  precepts.  Nei- 
ther  18  there  any  precept  in  Christianity  so  severe 
and  mortifying,  and  at  the  first  face  and  appearance 
of  things  grating  upon  our  natural  conveniendes, 
but  will  be  resolved  into  a  natural  reason ;  as  ad- 
vancing and  improving  nature  in  the  higher  degrees 
and  grander  concerns  of  it. 

And  of  so  universal  a  spread  is  the.  benign  in- 
fluence of  this  religion,  that  there  is  no  capadty  of 
man  but  it  takes  care  for ;  not  only  his  religious, 
but  his  dvil  and  political.  It  found  the  world 
under  government,  and  has  bound  those  bonds  of 
government  faster  upon  it,  by  new  and  superadded 
obligations.  And  by  the  best  methods  of  preserva- 
tion, it  secures  both  the  magistrate's  prerogative 
and  the  subject's  enjoyment,  by  the  happy  provi- 
sions of  peace ;  the  encomiums  of  which  great  bless- 
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ing  I  shall  not  now  pursue,  nor  forestall  here  what 
will  more  aptly  be  inserted  hereafter. 

The  text,  we  see,  is  a  vehement,  concerning, 
passionate  exhortation  to  this  blessed  duty,  and 
great  instrument  of  society,  peace.  If  it  bepossihlcy 
live  peaceably.  It  is  suspended  ujjon  the  strictest 
conditions,  stretching  the  compass  of  its  necessity 
commensurate  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  possi- 
bility. 

The  words  are  easy,  but  their  matter  ftill ;  and  so 
require  a  full  and  a  large,  that  is,  a  suitable  prose- 
cution ;  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  than  in  the 
discussion  of  these  four  particulars. 

I.  The  shewing  what  is  implied  in  the  duty  here 
ei\joined. 

II.  What  are  the  measures  and  proportions  by 
which  it  is  to  be  determined. 

III.  What  are  the  means  by  which  It  is  to  be 
effected. 

IV.  What  the  motives  by  which  it  may  be  Isn^ 
forced. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these,  the  duty  here  en- 
joined is,  live  peaeeahhf ;  which  expression  i&  um^ 
biguous,  and  admits  of  a  double  signification. 

1.  It  mity  be  taken  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of 
f»eace  with  all  men.  In  which  sense  he  only  Upee 
peaceably y  Whom  no  man  molests. 

2.  It  may  be  taken  for  a  peaceable  behaviour  to- 
wards all  men.  In  which  sense  he  Uvee  peaceably^ 
by  whom  no  noan  is  molested. 

The  first  of  these  senses  cannot  be  liere  intended 
by! the  apostle,  and  that  for  these  two  undeniable 
reasons. 

(t.)  Because  so  to  live  peaceably  is  impossible; 
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and  Wtot  caimot  posstl^  be  \^nt,  canAot  veaaasi^ 
'iblybis  ooHufalaiided; 

The  impossibility  of  it  appeuns  npofi  th«M  twoae^ 

GOUBtS. 

M,  .Hie  contentidiisi   unrfeasodafale  imwrniat  d 

maftjr  lAeo.    Ufpoii  this  sbore,  Illavid  cbmplains  of 

kis  eoemids,  that  token  he  epok^  of  peace,  ikip  were 

fir^at.    Many  of  the  enmities  of  the  vnirld  Gom« 

mkiloe'Dot  upoa  the  merit  of  thb  persim  thotid  hkbtd; 

but  upon 'the  humour  t£  him  that  hates :  aaid  some 

are  eneniies  to  a  man  for  no  oth^  cause  in  the 

ektftb»  but  because  they  Wiffl  be  iiis  enetnias.    The 

gtounds  of  v#ry  great  di^uistB  oteiiot  only^eaoseifsgt 

but  oftentimes  reijr  iftensdess.    Some  will  be  a  nlan\i 

enemies'fdr  his  kx^,  his  tone,  his  mien,  ahd  his 

gteture;   and  upon  all  eecadons    prosecute    Uni 

heartity  with  acnich  ooocamtment    and  acrimony* 

And  therefine  that  argument  is  insignificatit,  which 

I  hare  ofiten  heai*d  used  by  some  men  to  othem ; 

who,  Irhen  they  complain  of  injurious  dealings,  think 

thdy  hare  irrefingably  answered,  them  in  thia;  Why 

^iduld  siidi  an  one  be  your  enemy  ?  What  hurt  hate 

you  done  him?  est  what  good  ota  he  do  himadf  by 

hgurioiisly  toeating  of  you  ?  All  which  supposes  that 

aonie  rbason  may  add  must  be  givien  fw  that  which, 

for  the  mast  part,  is  absolutely  onreasonatfle«    A 

little  experience  in  the  world  would  quickty  and 

truly  i^ly  to  these  demands ;  that  such  or  such  an^ 

one  is  an  enemy,  not  upon  provocation,  but  that  his 

genius  ahd  his  way  inclines  Mm  to  insult,  and  to  be 

eontentaous.    And  nature  is  sometimes  so  ihvour- 

aUe  to  the  world,  as  to  set  its  marlc  upon  such  a 

person,  and  to  draw  the  lines  of  his .  ill  dispoation 
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upon  his  face;  in  whicb  only  you  are  to  look  for 
the  causes  of  his  enmities,  and  not  in  the  actions  of 
him  whom  he  prosecutes. 

There  are  some  persons,  that,  like  so  many  sahi- 
manders,  cannot  live  but  in  the  fire;  cannot  enjoy 
themselves  but  in  the  heats  and  sharpness  of  conten- 
tion :  the  very  breath  they  draw  does  not  so  much 
enliven,  as  kindle  and  inflame  them ;  they  have  so 
much  bitterness  in  their  nature,  that  they  must  be 
v.^  now  and  then  discharging  it  upon  somebody ;  they 

>  must  have  vent,  and  sometimes  breathe  themselves 
in  an  invective  or  a  quarrel,  or  perhaps  their  health 

^    requires  it :  should  they  be  quiet  a  week,  they  would 
need  a  purge,  and  be  forced  to  take  physic. 

And  now,  if  any  one  should  be  molested  and  have 
his  peace  disturbed  by  such  a  person,  would  he  be 
solicitous  to  find  out  the  cause,  and  satisfy  himself 
about  the  reason  of  it  ?  When  you  see  a  mad  dog 
step  aside  out  of  his  walk  only  to  bite  somebody, 
and  then  return  to  it  again,  you  had  best  ask  him 
the  reason  why  he  did  so.  Why,  the  reason  is,  that 
he  is  mad,  and  his  worm  will  not  let  him  be  quiet, 
without  doing  mischief,  when  he  has  opportunity. 

Now  such  tempers  there  are  in  the  world,  and 
always  were,  and  always  will  be ;  and  so  long  as 
there  be  such,  how  can  there  be  a  constant,  undis- 
turbed quietness  in  societies  ?  We  may  as  well  ex- 
pect, that  nobody  should  die  when  the  air  is  gene<^ 
rally  infected,  or  that  poison  should  be  still  in  the 
stomach,  and  yet  work  no  effect  upon  the  body. 
God  must  first  weed  the  world  of  all  contentious 
spirits  and  ill  dispositions,  before  an  universal  peace 
can  grow  in  it.    And  this  may  be  one  reason  to  prove, 
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that  a  Uomg  peaceabhf  with  all  men,  as  it  signifies 
the  actual  enjoying  of  siich  a  peaoe»  is  utterly  im^ 
possible. 

2dlf»  The  second  reason  is  from  the  contraryand 
inconsistent  interests  of  many  men.  Most  look  upon 
it  as  their  interest  to  be  great,  rich,  and  powerful : 
but  it  is  impossible  for  all  that  desire  it  to  be  so ; 
forasmuch  as  some's  being  80»  is  the  very  cause  that 
others  cannot  As  the  rising  up  of  one  scale  of  the 
balance  does  of  necessity  both  infer  and  effect  the 
depression  of  the  other. 

This  premised,  we  easily  know  further,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  men  prosecute  with  so  much 
vigour,  vehemence,  and  activity,  as  their  interest; 
and  the  prosecution  of  contrary  interests  must  needs 
be  carried  on  by  contrary  ways  and  motions ;  whidi 
will  be  sure  to  thwart  and  interfere  one  with  an-> 
other :  and  this  is  the  unavoidable  cause  of  enmity 
and  opposition  between  persons. 

Sometimes  we  see  two  men  pecking  at  one  an* 
other  very  ei^erly,  with  all  the  arts  of  undermining 
supplanting,  and  ruining  one  another.  What !  is  it 
becalise  the  one  had  done  the  other  an  ii\jury  ?  or 
because  he  is  of  a  quarrelsome  temper  ?  Perhaps 
neither ;  but  because  he  stands  in  his  way ;  he  can- 
not rise  but  by  his  disgrace  and  downfall;  he  must 
be  removed,  or  the  other  person's  designs  cannot  go 
forward.  Now  as  long  as  both  these  interests  bear 
up  together,  anil  <me  has  not  totally  run  down  and 
devoured  the  other,  so  long  the  persons  will  be  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  enmity  and  contest. 

The  ground  that  the  poet  assigned  as  one  gneat 
cause  of  the  civil  wars  between  Caesar  and  Pompey^ 
muUU  utile  bellum,  is  that  into  which  most  men!s 
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partieiilar  ^aicdt  and  esoiidtt  ase  vptolvied  In 
peac«i^  evcary  inan  eagqjrs  Ids  omm  iiofl  Iheiefine  he 
that  has  nothing  of  his  own,  will  be  ready  enoiigh  tq 
Uow  the  tnimpetlbr  war,  faj  whidi  he  may  p^asilily 
gain  oil  estate,  beiiig  segne  abeady  that  he  caaloae 
none* 

:  Whkt  IS  the  reason  that  it  k  observed  in  tsadea* 
nseil  and  aidfieers,  that  th^  ate  alwaya  almost  de» 
tffiicting  from  one  apo^ier ;  hut  that  it  is  the  appi^ 
rent  intereist  of  oaie,  by  bf^ietting  in  men  a  idle 
esteem  of  the  other,  to  divert  his  custom  to  himscilf:; 
or  A  lieast  to  tecure  that  ill  his  own  hands,  frhich  he 
haa  already?  If  the  othet  person  is  the  ^pfy.  work^ 
inan^  why  then  he  shall  monoiKiliae  all  Oe  custom ; 
if  be  be  as  good  as  this,  then  thb  shall  |iave  the 
lew:  and  tfab  is  that  which  sets  them  upon  perpa^ 
tual  bickerings  and  ttmtikal  vflifications. 

^ne  sum  of  all  is,  that  most  men's  interests  Ue 
cross,  their  advantages  dasl|,  or  at  least  are  tiyaight 
to  do  so :  and  ocmkraiy  qualities  w31  prey  upon  one 
anotlm*  Where  men's  intenests.  fl^t»  tl\ey  tiien^ 
selves  are  not  like  to  be  Iqng  at  peace.  But  pow 
God,  in  his  wise  provideDce,  is  pleased  to  cast  the 
affairs  of  mankind  into  such  a  posture,  that  there 
win  be  alif  ays  such  inequalities  and  contrarieties  in 
the  eonditians  and  estates  of  men.  And  this  is  the 
o^lr  reason,  why  to  enjqy  peace  wUh  all  men  is 
knpbssible. 

(2.)  But  in  tlte  next  pkice,  admitting  that  it  wefe 
not  impossiUe,  yet;  thus  to  Iwe  peaeeabfy  wiik  all 
men  cannot  be  the  sense  of  the  apostle's  exhorta: 
tkm,  forasmuch  as  it  cdn  be  no  man's  duty.  That 
wlqch  is  the  matter  of  duty  ought  to  be  a  thing  not 
only  possible  in  itself,  but  also  in  the  power  of 
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to  whom  it  is  enjoined.  But  it  is  not  in  mj  power 
to  esQoy  peioe  with  aU  meb,  since  this  depends  upon 
their  behanoiir  towtods  ine»  and  nof "iimqediiitalf: 
iipon  joiiie  towuds  them.  And  therefore  it  can  be 
no  more  my  duty^  thm  it  is  my  doty  that  another 
man  shouldnot  be  a  thief  or  a  murderer.  If  he  null 
be  so,  I  caimot  preirent  him ;  he  only  is  the  master  of 
Ins  own  win  ind  actions:  and  where  the  power 
ef  aetiag  i^^seated,  there  only  lies  the  obligation  of 
duty  *r  olhehraie,  if  I  diould  be  obliged  to  Ijiat  which 
depends  tiot  at  att  upon  my  power,  a  man  might  as 
W^  tell  me  that  I  am  obliged  to  see  that  it  does  not 
thunder^  dr  that  the  Turk  does  not  invade  GaFfuany* 
Wherefore  it  is  cfear  that  the  worda  of  the  text  are 
to  be  oaderstood  only  in  the  second  ^»>se  pro- 
pounded; and  that  living  peaceably  imports  no 
more  than  a  peaoeaUe  behaviour  towards  all  men : 
which  h^g  tibe  ^ty  here  enjoined,  we  are  to  see 
what  te  included  m  it. 

And  £xr  ;tliis  ik  seems  adequately  to  oonsbt  of 
these  two  thiogs. 

1.  A  forbearanoe  of  hostfle  actions. 

2.  A  forbearance  of  injurious,  pvovolqng  words. 
This  seems  to  !take  in  tibe  whole  8co|>e  of  it,  as 

comprdieuding  all  that  makes  up  the  behayiour  of 
one  man  towards  another,  which  are  his  actions  and 
his  words ;  what  he  does  and  what  he  says.  And 
if  thone  unndy  instruments  erf*  action,  jbhe  tongue  a&4 
the  hands,  be  regulated  and  kept  quiet,  there  must 
needs  coisue  an  entire  peace. 

1.  And  first,  the  lining  peaceakly  implies  a  total 
forbearance  of  all  hostile  actions,  and  that  in  a  double 
rcispect: 

(1.)  In  a  way  of  prevention. 

B  4 
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(8.)  In  a  wvf  of  xetaUation.  ^ 

(1.)  For  the  fint^  I  call  that  \pfeveiittonj  when  a 
man  unproToked  makes  an  injurious  invasion  upon 
the  rights  of  another,  whether  as  to  his  person  or 
estate.  God,  for  the  preservation  of  society',  has  set 
a  defience  upon  both  these,  and  made\  proprietor  sa- 
cred, by  the  mounds  and  fortifications  of  a  law.  For 
what  living  were  there,  did  not  the  divine  authority 
secure  a  man  both  in  his  being  and  in  t)ie  means  of 
his  being;  but  should  leave  it  free  for  the  stronger 
to  devour  and  crush  the  weaker,  without  being  re- 
sponsible to  the  almighty  Governor  of  all  things  for 
the  injury  done  to  his  fellow-creature,  and  the  con- 
tempt passed  upon  the  divine  law  ? 

And  certainly  one  would  think  it  not  only  a  rea- 
soniMe,  but  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  man  whoUy  un- 
provoked to  keep  his  hand  from  his  brother's  throat, 
to  let  him  live  and  enjoy  his  limbs,  and  to  have  the 
benefits  of  nature,  and  the  common  rights  of  crea- 
tion. It  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  not  to  be  safe  in 
his  own  house,  but  much  more  in  his  own  body,  the 
dearer  earthly  tabernacle  of  the  two.  How  barba- 
rous a  thing  is  it  to  see  a  Romulus  imbruing  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  brother !  and  he  that  kills 
his  neighbour,  kills  his  brother,  as  to  the  common 
bonds  and  cognation  of  humanity.  Now  all  mur- 
ders, poisons,  stabs,  and  unjust  blows,  fall  under  this 
just  violation  of  the  peace  in  reference  to  men's  per- 
sons ;  which  God  will  avenge  and  vindicate,  as  being 
parts  of  his  image  (^for  there  is  none  who  requires 
to  be  honoured  in  himself,  who  will  endure  to  be 
a^ronted  so  much  as  in  his  pictured) 

It  is  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  piece  of  gentility 
and  height  of  spirit,  tn  stab  and  wound,  especially 
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if  they  are  assured  that  the  injured  person  wiH  not 
resist ;  and  so  secure  them  the  reputation  of  gene* 
rosity,  without  the  danger  of  betraying  their  cow« 
ardice. 

The  other  instance  of  violence^  is  the  forcible 
wringingfrom  men  the  supports  of  life,  their  estates, 
their  revenues,  or  whatsoever  is  reducible  to  this  no* 
tion,  as  contributing  either  to  their  subsistence  6e 
convenience.  And  this  is  not  to  be  understood 
barely  of  oppression  managed  by  open  and  down? 
right  defiance ;  but  by  any  other  sinister  way  what-* 
soever,  as  the  overbearing  another's  right  by  the  in^* 
terest  and  interposal  of  great  persons,  by  vexatious 
suits  and  violence  cloaked  with  the  formalities  of  a 
court  and  the  name  of  law.  And  whosoever  in- 
terverts  a  pvc&t  belonging  to  another  by  any  of 
these  courses,  is  a  thief  and  a  robber;  perhaps  a 
more  safe  and  creditable  one  indeed,  but  s^jLyiiefj 
and  that  as  really,  as  if  he  did  it  by  plunder  and 
sequertration;  which  is  q^y^a^more^gdlfiflULJUftmeft. 
but  not  a  more  unjus<(^tiiing.     . 

And  he  is  no  less  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  a 
teeaker  of  this  law,  who  cypresses  the  widow,  and 
grinds  the  feoe  of  the  fatherless  and  the  poor,  than  he 
who  forages  a  country  with  an  army.  For  that  is 
only  violence  with  a  greater  noise,  and  more  solem^ 
nities  of  terror.  But  God,  who  weighs  an  evil  ac* 
tion  by  the  malignity  of  its  principle  and  the  injust- 
ness  of  its  design,  and  not  by  those  exterior  drcum^ 
stances  which  only  dothe  its  appearance,  but  not  at 
all  constitute  its  nature,  has  as  much  vengeance  in 
store  for  an  oppressing  justice  (if  that  be  not  a  con* 
tradiction  in  the  terms)  as  he  has  fiir  the  pillaging 
sddier  or  the  insolent  decimator :  it  being  as  truly 
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dppredsion  ia  the  a^uaats  of  heaven,  whan  poKK 
Gbdmed  bjr  ihe  gitians  and  cries  of  the  oqriian/  aa 
whea  aiaher^  ia  arith  the  souiid  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  ahurm  of  war. 

For  wheoein  should  oonost  the  dtfeiance  ?  Is  it 
because  one  stands  i^n  his  gixtamd,  and  repeb  the 
inTasioa ? ' and  the  other  >opens  his  bosomXto  the 
Mow,  and  xes^ns  himself  to  his  oj^ressor  with  pa- 
tiente  and  siktaoe  ?  Is  it  jiaade,  because  die  man  is 
gagged  and  oannot,  oi  overawed  and  daves  not  cry 
ottt  of  oppression?  Or  is  he  t^ieredEare  not  wronged, 
because  his  a^Fersary,  bjr  his  {dace  or  greatness,  haa 
set  himsdf  above  the  leadi  of  justice,  and  is  gtown 
too  bi^  fiiir  the  law  ? 

It  was  an'acute  and  a  proper  saying  of  one  con- 
cerning a'preiitailii^  faction  of  men,  SoUtudmem 
eumjkcerint,  paaem  voeaht;  whea  they  have  de* 
voiiudd,  wasted;  and  trampled  down  ail  before  them, 
so  that  ther^  is  none  indeed  so  muph  as  left  to  i^esist, 
that  they  call  patce.  Bat  certainly  nether  are  the 
peacemakers  blessed,  no:^  is  the  peace  a  blfissing^ 
that  19  procured  by  sudi  dismal  methods  of  total 
ruin  and  desdlation.  And  thus  much  for  the  for- 
bearance of  |i0f(tility  in  point  of  preveotMn  or  pro^ 
vocation. 

(2.)  In  the  next  place,  there  is  required  also  a  for- 
bearance of  all  hostile  actions,  as  to  retaliation.  I 
shall  not  run  fortti  into  the  common  place  about  re- 
venge, it  being  a  subject  lakge  and  important  enough 
to  be  tteated  of  in  fi  discourse  1^  itself.  But  this  I 
diall  say,  that  accordii^  to  the  weights  aiid  mea- 
sures by  which  Christianity  judges  of  things  anjd 
actions,  he  that  revenges  an  ii^ary  wiH  be  found 
as  tmdy  a  malefiictor  in  the  court  of  heaven,  as  he 
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eye^  amd  a  tooth  f^  a  teart,(^^  Je^  and  lioli  a 
Ghrisiiaii ;  a  peraqn  of  a  meaa  qxirit^  and  a  gmsB 
notion,  unacqaainted  wiih  tbe  wiHifnity  and  spi- 
ntuality  of  so  refined  and  exp^isnt  a  lel^iop. 

A  peaceable  deposctment  ia  x)ne  of  ihe  great  du- 
ties efLJoined  in  it :  fnd  the  nde  and  me^oure  of  tliat 
is  to  be  charitj,  of  wbich  divine .  ^^didity  the  apo^ 
stleteUsusin  1  £!or.  xui.  7»  that  iX^mi^ffsrs^  aUtbingti, 
hopes  ail  things^  endures-  ail  tkinge.  The  very 
genius  and  nature  of  Christianity  consists  in  this, 
that  it  is  a  passive  religion:  ^  religion  that  com* 
poass  the  \Baind  to  quietne^,  upon  the  hardest  and 
.ihe  most  irksome  terms  and  conditioDs. 

And  the  truth  is,  if  it  drives  on  a  design  of  peace, 
we  shall  find  that  the  consequences  of  revenge 
maHfit  as  great  a  breach  upon  that,  as  a  first  defiance 
9nd  provocation*  For  wtf  e  not  this  waswtred  with 
r^aistanee  and  setcibiition,  it  would  perhaps  exhide 
and  vanish ;  and  the  peace  would  at  least  he  pse* 
served  on  one  side.  For  be  the  iifjorious  person 
nearer  so  quanelso^,  yet  the  qiiasrd  must  fall,  if 
the  injured  person  will  not  fight.  ^Pin  qometimeS 
goes  out,  as  much  &r  want  of  being  stirred  iip,  as 
fdor  want  of  fueLy 

And  therefore  he  t)uit  can  remit  nethingv  toot  re* 
cede,  nor  sacrifice  the  prosecution  of  a  small  dis- 
p^Eiaql^  r^t  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  under- 
stands not  the  full  dimensions  and  latitude  of  this 
great  duty ;  noc  remembers  that  he  himself  is  viiined 
figor  ever,  should  God  deal  with  h^  upon  the  same 
terms. 

The  great  God  must  relax  his  law,  and  recede 
finom  .aome  of  his  right ;  and  every  day  be  willing  to 
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jMit  up,  and  amnive  at  many  wrongs,  or  I  am  sure 
it  IB  impossible  for  faim  to  be  at  peace  with  us.  He 
shines  upon  his  enemies,  andN^rops  ^the  dew  of  hea^ 
¥en  upon  the  base  and  the  unthankfuL  And  in 
this  very  instance  of  perfection,  Matth.  v.  48,  he 
recommends  himself  to  (Air  imitation. 

If  revenge  were  no ,  sin,  foigiveness  of  injuries 
could  be  no  dutj.  But  Christ  has  made  it  a  grand 
and  a  peculiar  one :  indeed  so  great,  as  to  suspend 
the  .whole  business  of  our  justification  upon  it,  in 
Matth.  xviii.  85.  And  in  the  foregoing  verses  of 
that  chapter,  treating  of  the  unmerciful  servant,  who 
exacted  a  debt  from  his  poor  fellow-servant,  we  find 
that  his  lord  was  wroth  with  him,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  tormentors.  'Neither  could  it  have  pro- 
fited him. to  have  said,  that  he  exacted  but  what 
was  lawfiiUy  his  own ;  what  was  due  to  him  upon 
the  best  and  the  clearest  terms  of  propriety.  No ; 
this  excused  not  the  rigour  of  a  merciless  proceeding 
&om  him,  who  had  but  newly  tasted  of  mercy,  and 
being  pardoned  a  thousand  talents,  remorselessly 
and  unworthily  took  his  fellow  by  the  throat  for  an 
hundred  pence. 

It  is  or  may  be  the  case  of  every  one  of  us.  We 
pray  every  day  for  forgiveness ;  nay,  we  are  so  hardy 
as  to  pray  that  Chd  would  Jbrgive  us  just  so  as  we 
Jbrgive  others :  and  yet  oftentimes  we  can  be  sharp, 
furious,  and  revengeful;  prosecute  every  supposed 
injury  heartily  and  bitterly ;  and  think  we  do  well 
and  generously  not  to  yield  nor  relent :  and  what  is 
the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  an 
express  and  loud  declaration  of  God  to  the  contrary, 
all  this  time  we  look  to  be  saved  I^  mercy ;  and, 
like  Saul,  to  be  caught  into  heaven,  while  we  are 
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fareathing  nothing  but  persecutioD,  Mood,  and  re* 
venge. 

But  88  to  the  great  duty  of  peaceablenen  which 
we  have  been  discoursing  of,  we  must  know,  that  he 
who  affiants  and  injures  his  brother  breaks  the 
peace;  but  withal  that  he  who  owns  and  repays 
the  iU  turn,  perpetuates  the  breach.  By  the  former, 
a  sin  is  only  bom  into  the  world ;  but  by  the  latter, 
it  is  brought  up,  nourished,  and  maintained. 

.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  unquietness  of  human 
affairs  is  not  so  much  chargeable  upon  the  injurious, 
as  the  revfflgeful.  The  first  undoubtedly  has  the 
greater  guilt ;  but  the  other  causes  the  greatar  dis- 
turbance. As  a  storm  could  not  be  so  hurtfiil,  Were 
it  not  for  the  opposition  of  trees  and  houses;  it 
ruins  no  where,  but  where  it-  b  withstood  and  re- 
pelled. It  has  indeed  the  same  force  when  it  passes 
over  the  rush  or  the  yidding  osier ;  but  it  does  not 
roar  nor  become  dreadful,  till  it  grapples  with  the 
oak,  and  rattles  upon  the  tops  of  the  cedars.  And 
thus  I  have  shewn  the  first  thing  included  in  a 
peaceable  behaviour,  viz.  a  forbearance  of  hostile 
actions,  and  that  both  as  to  provocation  and  retaKar 
tipn.  But, whether,  all  kind  of  retalktion  be  abso- 
l^tely  unlawfid,  shall  be  inquired  into  afterwards. 

2.  The  other  thing  that  goes  to  constitute  a 
peaceable  behaviour,  is  a  forbearance  of  injurious, 
provoking  words.  I  know  none  that  has  or  deserves 
a  reputation,  but  tenders  the  defence  of  it,  as  much 
aft  of  his  person  or  estate.  And  perhaps  it  has  as 
great  an  influence  upon  his  contents  and  emolu* 
ments  as  both  of  them.  It  is  that  which  makes 
him  considerable  in  society.  He  is  owned  by  his 
I,  and  cannot  be  trampled  upon  by  his  ene* 
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• 

BuesL  Eraitihose  that  wUl  noi  Ipve  him,  will  yei 
in  some  manner  respect  him.  For  till  the  enclosutesg 
0f  b  man- 8  gbbd  imme  are  tirdke  down,  thete  (^antiot 
be  a  total  waste  made  u{K>n  his  fortunes. 

Upon  tins  it. ia,  that  abasiire  language,  bywhibh 
properij  a  man's  Kepute  is  invaded,  is  by  all  men 
desenr^y  looked  vqpoA  as  bA  o|)en  defiance,  and 
prodaimitig  b£  war  With  mcha  person  :  and  coniBe* 
quently,.that  the  revyer  is  bs  great  a  disturber  as 
9n  anhed  enemy ;  who  usually  invades  a  man  in 
that  wfiich  &  mnch  less  dear  unto  him.  RdishUk^R 
brtadce  the  peabe  with  Hesekiah,  as  much  by  bfi 
railing,  as  by  the  army  thiut  besieged  hith.  And  hi 
that.flinglK  dirt  at  a  tnan,  affronts  him  as  much  as  he 
tdbat.ffing8  a  stone  at  him.  A  wound  upon  the  skih 
is  sdmetiknes  sooner  got  off  than  a  srat  upon  th^ 
dotfies. 

I  would  inn  know,  what  man  almost  there  is, 
that  does  nbt  reseikt  an  ugty,  reflexive  word  with 
QAore  acrimony  And  impatienbe,  than  h^  would  th^ 
stab  of  a  poniard.  He  remembers  it  more  tena- 
ciMisLy,  |irosecutes  it  ihore  tikoroughly,  and  forgets  it 
BMidi  mbre  diffibuUly.  And  the  reiEisofa  is,  beci^use 
a  hibw  or  a  #oiind  directs  anevil  only  to  a  man's 
persdn,  but  an  iU  i^ord  desigfas  him  a  wider  cala- 
sdty ;  'it  endeavours  the  propagation  and  spreading 
of  bis  linhappiness,  and  would  render  him  milperabie 
as  ftr  as  he  is  known. 

Besides,  it  hurts  him  so  as  to  put  the  reparation 
of  that  hurt  absoliitdy  out  of  his  power:  for  it 
lodges  his  inSuny  in  other  men's  thoughts  and 
opinions,  which  he  cannot  command  or  come  at,  so 
as  to  rectify  and  disabuse  them.  But  admit  that  the 
de&med  person  by  a  Uameles^  and  a  virtuous  de- 
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poxtment  wipes  off  aad  donfiiteB^tfie.  cakumiy,  and 
clears  himself  in  the  esteem  oE  men ;  yet  it  jM  ^^ 
those  only  with  whan  the  scene. 'oi^  his  cotivetse 
lies :  but  in  the  mean  time  the  .Zander  spreads  and 
flies  abroad ;  and  many  hundreds  come  to  hear  the 
ill  words  by  which  the  man  is  abused^  who  never 
erne  u,  «  1*  ow»  beta™,  by  wH*  he  i. 
righted. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  this,  grieat  duty  of  livii^ 
peaceably  is  not  consummate,  .without  a  cotistant 
and  a  careM  suppressaon  of  all  .offensive  and  pro« 
yoking  speetihes.  And  he  who  dpes  not  acquit  hini^ 
self  in  this  ^instance  of  a  .Chriatian  behaviour^  wSl 
find  hsneafier,  that  men  will  meet  with,  as  cettaiii 
a  condemnatioh  £dar  what  t3iey  have  said,  as  Ibr 
what  they  haye  done.  .       . 

And  thus  much  for  th64first  general  thii^  prtt* 
posed  for  the  lumdling  of.  the  wonb ;  hamdy,  to 
ihew  what  !wlui  implied  in  the  duty  ai^oined  in 
them.     I  pass  now  to  the 

8ec<>nd,  whic^  ii  16  consider,  what  are  the  mea- 
sures and  j»oportiabs  by  which  it  is  to  be  deter^ 
mined.  And  tiiose  are  ex|irAsed  in  these  wovdst 
If  it  be  posObhy  libe  pfiocetAlg.  Now  poidbU 
may  be  td^en  two  .ways* 

1.  As  it  is  offposed  to  natiusUy  impossible,  and 
that  which  cannot  be  done.  Which  s^se  cannot 
be  here  intended,  as  being  sii^qposed  in  aU  just  and 
reasonable  ccmunands.  For.  none,  can  ratiooally 
command  or  advise  a  .man  to  that,  which  is  not  na- 
turally within  his  power,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served. 

2.  It  may  be  taken,  as  it  is  opposed  to  morally 
impossible,  and  that  which  cannot  be  done  lawfiiDy: 
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for  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  civil  law,  idpouumus  quod 
Jure  pos9umus ;  which  was  the  sense  of  Joseph's  an- 
swer to  his  mistress,  in  Genesis  xxxix.  9,  JEEcw  can 
I  do  this  great  wickedness^  and  sin  against  Godf 
and  of  that  of  the  apostle,  2  Corinth,  xiii.  8,  We  can 
do  nothing  against  the  truths  hut  for  the  truth.  In 
both  which  places,  not  the  possibility,  but  the  law- 
fulness of  the  action  is  specified;  and  that  is  the 
sense  here  intended. 

But  now  the  observance  of  peace  being  limited  by 
the  measure  of  lawful,  it  follows,  that  where  the 
breaking  of  the  peace  is  not  unlawful,  there  the 
maintaining  of  it  ceases  to  be  a  necessary  duty.  It 
b  of  some  moment  therefore  to  satisfy  ourselves 
when  it  is  lawful,  and  when  unlawful  to  break  the 
peace.  And  aU  inquiries  concerning  this  are  re^ 
dudUe  to  these  two. 

1.  Whether  it  can  at  all  be  lawfiiL 

2.  Supposing  that  it  may  be  lawful,  when  and 
where  it  ought  to  be  judged  so. 

Under  the  first  of  these  I  shall  discuss  that  great 
question,  whether  war  can  be  lawful  for  Christians. 
Under  the  second,  I  shall  shew  those  general  grounds 
that  may  authorize  a  war,  and  from  thence  descend 
to  the  resolution  of  particular  cases.    As, 

1.  Whether  it  can  be  lawful  to  break  peace  with 
the  magistrate. 

2.  Whether  it  may  be  lawful  for  one  private  man 
to  make  war  upon  another,  in  those  encounters 
which  we  commonly  call  duels. 

8.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  to  repel  force 
with  force,  so  as  to  kill  another  in  his  own  defence. 

4.  And  lastly,  since  the  prosecution  of  another  in 
courts  of  judicature  is  in  iUl  kind  a  breach  of  the 
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mutual  bcmd  of  peace,  I  shall  inquire  whether  it  be 
allowable  for  Christiaiis  to  gO'to  law- one  with  an* 
other. 

All  these  thii^  admit  of  much  doubt  and  dis- 
pute ;  and  yet,  being  matters  of  common  and  daily 
occurrence,  it  concerns  us  to  have  a  right  judgment 
of  thiem. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  first  question,  wiiich  is  con- 
cerning the  lawfulness  of  war ;  in  order  to  the  reso- 
lution of  which,  I  shall  premise  what  it  is.  War 
may  be  properly  defined,  a  state  of  hostility,  or 
mutual  acts  of  annoyance,  either  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  £rom  some  mischief  intended,  or  in  the 
vindication  of  it  for  some  mischief  already  done 
to  it« 

The  ground  of  war  therefore  is  some  public  hurt 
or  mischief;  and  since  this  may  be  twofidd,  either 
intended  or  actually  done,  there  are  accordingly  two 
distinct  kinds  of  war,  defensive  or  offensive. 

1.  Defensive  is  in  order  to  keep  off  and  repel  an 
evil  designed  to  the  public ;  and  therefore  is  properly 
an  act  of  self-preservation. 

S.  Offensive  is  for  the  revenging  a  public  injuty 
done  to  a  community, >and  so  is  properly  an  act  of 
justice. 

It  b  dear  therefore,  that  the  lawfulness  and  just- 
ness of  war  is  founded  upon  the  justness  of  its  cause; 
and  this  being  once  found  out,  and  rightiy  stated,  I 
affirm,  that  it  is  allowable  before  God  to  cease  from 
peace,  and  to  enter  into  a  state  of  war;  and  that 
upon  the  strength  of  these  arguments: 

{!.)  That  which  is  a  genuine,  natural,  and  ne- 
cessary consequent  derived  from  one  of  the  chief 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  is  lawful :  but 
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so  is  war,  namdy,  from  the  principles  of  sdf-preser-' 
vation,  the  noblest  and  the  most  acknowledged  q£ 
all  those  principles,  by  which  nature  regulates  and 
governs  the  actions  of  the  creature.  Hee  et  ratio 
docti*9  necesHtas  harharis^feris  natura  ipM  prW'- 
scripsit,  ut  amnem  semper  vim,  quaeunque  ape* 
possintj  a  carpare,  a  capite,  a  vita  sua  prapulsa* 
rent.  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Milo.  And  that 
self-preservation  cannot  be  maintained  without  war 
is  too  evident  to  be  proved.  The  Jews,  when  they*, 
were  set  upon  by  their  enemies  on  the  sabbath  day, 
and  then  murdered  and  massacred,  because  they^ 
thought  it  unlawful  to  make  any  resistance,  or  to 
defend  themselves  on  that  day,  have  transmitted  the 
sad  truth  of  this  assertion,  in  bloody  letter^  .to  poste* 
rity. 

That  men  will  sometimes  invade  the  rights  and 
the  lives  of  others  is  certain ;  and  it  is  also  as  cer^ 
tain,  that  the  naked  breast  is  not  the  surest  armour^ 
nor  patience  the  best  weapon  of  defence. 

Do  we  expect  a  rescue  from  heaven  ?  and  that 
God  should  send  down  fire  from  the  clouds,  and 
work  miracles  for  our  preservation?  Experience 
sufficiently  convinces  us  that  such  an  expectation  is 
vain.  God  delivers  ipen  by  means,  when  means  are 
to  be  had,  and  by  the  interposal  of  their  own  en- 
deavours :  and  therefore  he  that  flies  to  the  church 
when  he  should  be  in  the  field,  and  takes  his  prayer* 
book  in  his  hand  when  he  should  take  his  sword, 
tempts  God,  and  loses  himself;  and,  according  to  a 
due  estimate  of  things,  becomes  a  murderer,  by  so 
patiently  suffering  another  to  be  so. 

Fictrix  patientia  is  a  puff  and  a  metaphor ;  and 
may,  perhaps,  in  the  issue  of  thii^ps,  bear  a  man 
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througha  dmnestk  iajiirj  or  a  private  affront;  but 
I  nevjer  read^hat  it  pat  an  army  to  flighty  or  rebated 
tiie  courage  or  controlled  the  invaaioii  of  a  fighting, 
enemy. 

Besides,  patience  is  properly  the  suffcaring  quietly, 
when  Qod  in  his  providence  calls  us  to  suffer :  but  n 
it  is  not  a  sufferings  when  God  calls  us  to  act,  and 
to  stand  upon  our  own  drfence.  As  in  some  men 
we  see  it  usual  to  veil  their  cowardice  and  pusillani- 
mity with  the  names  of  prudence  and  moderation ; 
so. that,  which  scmie  call  patience,  will  be  once  found 
nothing  else  but  a  lazy  relinquishment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  nature ;  and  that  a  life  and  a 
h^ng  was  much  cast  away  upon  such  as  would  not 
exert  the  utmost  power  they  had  to  defend  it.  This 
argument  is  properly  for  defensive  war. 

(S.)  The  second  is  for  offensive ;  and  it  proceeds 
thus :  That  which  is  a  proper  act  of  distributive  jus- 
tice is  lawfiil ;  but  such  a  thing  is  war,  it  hiding  a 
retribution  of  punishment  for  a  public  hurt  or  in- 
jmy  done  by  one  nation  to  ano^ier.  That  he  who 
does  a  wrong  should' suffer  for  it,  is  a  thing  required 
by  justice,  the  execution  of  which  is  committed  to 
the  supreme  power  of  every  nation  :  and  why  jus- 
tice may  not  be  done  upon  a  company  of  malefac- 
tors defimding  themselves  with  arms,  as  well  as 
upon  any  particular  thief  or  murderer,  brought 
shackled  ai^d  disarmed  to  the  Uock  or  the  gafiows,  I 
oannot  understand. 

The  case  in.  a  civil  war  is  clear  between  a  magis- 
tn^  assisted  by  his  subjects,  against  another  rebel 
part  of  his  subjects :  for  he  being  the  supreme  power, 
the  right  of  puniahing  offenders,  whether  single  or 
in  companies,  is  undoubtedly  in  him.    But  since  to 
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punish  is  propeily  an  act  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior, 
and  two  kingdoms  or  nations '  seem  to  be  equal,  and 
neither  to  have  any  superiority  or  jurisdiction  over 
the  other,  it  may  be  doubted,  how  the  one's  making 
war  upon  the  other  can  be  property  an  act  of  puni- 
tive justice. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  though  these  two  kingdoms 
or  states  be  in  themselves  equal,  yet  the  injury  re- 
ceived gives  the  injured  people' a  right  of  daiming^a 
reparation  from  those  that  did  the  injury ;  and  con- 
sequently, in  that  respect,  gives  them  a  kind  of  su- 
periority over  the  other.  For,  in  point  of  right,  still 
the  injured  person  is  superior :  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause common  justice  is  concerned  in  his  behalf;  to 
whose  rules  all  nations  in  the  world  owe  a  real  sub- 
jection. 

If  it  were  not  fbr  war,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
provision  made  of  doing  justice  upon  an  offending 
nation ;  justice  would  only  prey  uix>n  particular  per- 
sons ;  but  national  robberies,  national  murderk,  must 
pass  in  triumph  with  «the  reputation  of  virtues,  as 
high  and  great  actions,  above  the  control  of  those 
common  rules  that  govern  the  particular  members 
of  societies. 

In  a  word,  society  could  not  consist,  if  it  were  not 
lawful  for  one  nation  to  exact  a  compensation  for  the 
injuries  done  to  it  by  another ;  and  upon  the  refiisal 
of  such  compensation,  to  endeiavour  it  by  force  and 
acts  of  hostility.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  that  war 
must  needs  be  just,  when  the  instrument  of  its  ma- 
nagement is  the, sword  of  justice.  And  this  argu- 
ment is  for  offensive  war. 

But  befin^  I  dismiss  it,  there  is  one  doubt  that 
may  require  resolution,  and  it  is  this ;  that  admitting 
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thst  an  mjored  Daiion  may  lawfully  make  war  upon 
the  nation  that  injured  it,  yet  is  it  lawful  for  the  in- 
jurious nation,  bdng  thus  justly  assaulted  bj  war» 
also  to  defend  itself? 

I  answer,  that  it  is ;  and  that  upon  this  ground, 
tiiat  be  a  man's  delinquency  against  the  laws  of  society 
never  so  great,  yet,  as  long  as  he  retains  the  nature 
of  a  man,  he  also  retains  the  natural  right  of  self- 
defence  and  preservation ;  unless  where,  by  his  own 
consent,  he  has  quitted  it. 

But  you  will  say,  a  particular  malefactor  is  bound 
to  resign  up  his  life  to  the  punishment  of  the  law 
without  resistance :  and  the  case,  as  to  this,  seems  to 
be  the  same  in  a  particular  malefactor  and  an  inju- 
rious nation ;  war  being  a  doing  of  justice  upon  one, 
as  the  execution  of  the  gallows  is  upon  the  other : 
and  consequently  the  obligation  to  a  muistesiatsnt^ 


seems  to  be  the  same  in  both.  I  answer,  that  the 
case  is  very  different;  and  that  upon  this  reason, 
that  a  particular  member  of  a  commonwealth  has 
consented  and  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  which  laws  enjdn  malefiictors 
to  surrender  up  their  lives  to  justice  without  resist- 
ance ;  whereupon,  the  right  of  resisting  is  lost  by  his 
*  own  consent.  But  now  there  is  no  law  imposed  upon 
one  nation  by  another,  or  owned,  and  submitted  to 
by  any  nation,  that  obliges  it,  forliaving  done  an.  in- 
jury to  another  nation,  without  resistance  to  endure 
the  effects  of  war  and  an  hostile  invasion ;  whereup- 
on it  stiU  keeps  the  right  of  defending  itself  against 
all  opposition,  how  just  soever  it  be  on  their  sides 
that  make  it. 

,  (S.)  The  third  argument  is  for  all  kind  of  war  in- 
differently, and  it  runs  thus  i  If  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
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Christ  bimself,  and  the  aposdes,  judged  the  emplogr- 
inent  of  a  soldier  lawful^  then  war  is  lisrwftd.  The 
ocmsequence  u  apparent;  for  every  employment  ia 
lawful  or  unlawful,  according  to  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfuhieas  of  the  actions  to  whidi  it  is  designed : 
an  employment  being  indeed  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
stant engaging  of  a  man's  self  in  such  or  such  a  way 
of  action.  And  now  for  the  assumption,  that  St.  John 
the  Baptitt,  Christ  himself,  and  the  apostles,  judged 
the  life  and  employment  of  a  soldier  lawfiil^  it  shall 
be  made  appear  particularly. 

And  first  for  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was  his 
great  office  to  be  the  preacher  of  rq^entance,  and  to 
consign  it  with  the  great  sacrament  of  baptism :  upon 
which  it  is  rational  to  omdude,  that  he  admitted 
none  to  baptism,  without  deddring  to  them  what 
«ins  they  were  to  rep^t  of.  And  since  the  sum  of 
his  do6trine  was,  that  men  shoidd  bring  forth  fruits 
worthy  df  repentance;  'when  any  men  asked  him 
what  they  were  to  do,  to  fulfil  this  great  command,  it 
ifi  most  consonant  to  reason  to  judge,  that  his  imswer 
taught  them  all  that  wds  included  in  that  duty,  and 
shewed  them  whAtsoeyer  was  inicotisistent  with  it. 

But  now,  when  the  soldiers  amongst  others  asked 
John  what  they  ^uld  do,  Luke  iiL  14i,  he  speaks 
nothing  at  all  of  laying  down  their  employment ;  but 
rather  confirms  that,  by  prescribing  rules  to  them  how 
they  should  manage  it :  as,  Do  violence  to  no  m$m, 
neither  accuse  any  one  falsely;  and  he  content  wM 
your  wages.  In  short,  it  is  ndt  imaginable  that  the 
gi^at  forerunner  of  the  Messias,  eren  one  of  the 
greatest  persons  that  was  bom  of  women,  should  bv^y 
hitnsdf  to  iastrtict  men  how  they  should  lawfully 
manage  such  an  etn{iloymrat  as  was  in  itsdf  abso- 
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hitdjf  unltwfol;  and  to  couDtenaace  men  to  deceive 
wages  for  a  work  that  he  judged  highly  impioiiB  and 
u^luBt. 

In  the  ncixt  place,  for  the  judgment  of  :Chrut  and 
ills  apostles  about  this  matter ;  the  first  we  have  in 
Matth.  vJii.  10,  where  Christ,  speaking  of  the  centu- 
lion,  said,  that  he  had  not  found  so  muchfaiih^  no, 
not  in  Israel.  And  the  like  is  testified  of  Cornelius 
.the  centurion,  in  Acts  x.  1,  2,  that  he  was  a  devout 
man,  and  one  thatjeared  God  tvith  aU  hie  house. 

JEVom  whence  I  ai^e  thus :  he  whose  fiedth  Christ 
commended,  and  he  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  bore 
this  testimony,  that  he  was  a  devout  man,  and/ear^ 
e<i?6roi4could  neither  of  them  be  engaged  in  acourse 
•of  life  absolutely  unlawftd ;  otherwise  saving  Mth, 
and  the  fear  of  God,  would  be  consbtent  with  a 
settled,  constant,  resolved  living  in  sin.  For  he 
whose  employment  is  sinful,  sins  habitually,  and  with 
a  witness ;  and  we  might,  with  as  much  prc^priety  of 
speech,  and  truth  in  divinity,  commend  the  fiskh  of 
an  highwayman,  and  say,  a  devout  bawd,  and.  a  de- 
«vout  cheat,  as  a  devmit  centurion. 

I  condude  therefore,  that  war.is  a  thing  in  itself 
hwM  and  allowable,  and  that  the  proof  of  it  stands 
•firm,  both  upon  the  .principles  of  nature  and  the 
•principles  of  Christianity. 

And  being  so,  it  is  a  great  wonder  that  Faustus 
Sodnus,  and  his  school,  in  other  things  too  partial 
defenders  of  nature,  should  yet  in  this  so  undeserv- 
edly desert  it,  as  to  assert  all  war  to  be  utterly  un- 
lawftd; notindeed  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nature,  or 
of  Moses,  but  of  Christ,  who,  they  say,  has  perfected 
the  two  former,  and  superadded  higher  and  more 

suUime  precepts. 
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But  still  I  cannot  see  that  this  sect  of  men  are 
able  to  quit  themselves  from  the  charge  of  rery  great 
unreasonableness  in  this  assertion.  For  in  those 
truths  that  concern  the  theory  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, as  about  the  Trinity  and  the  like,  they  vehe- 
mently contend  that  all  scriptures,  howsoever  in  the 
clearest  appearance  of  natural  construction  looking 
that  way,  yet  ought  to  be  interpreted  and  IntMight 
down  to  the  analogy  and  rules  of  nattural  reason. 
But  here,  in  the  highest  concerns  of  practice,  in 
which  men's  lives  and  fortunes,  their  being  and  well- 
being,  are  immediately  interested,  they  strip  men  of 
all  the  rights  of  nature,  and  that  under  pretence  of 
such  an  injunction  from  the  Christian  religion. 

It  concerns  us  therefore  to  inquire  into  their  argu- 
ments ;  which  we  shall  do,  first,  by  examining  the 
general  ground  upon  which  they  stand ;  and  then  by 
traversing  those  several  scriptures  which  these  men 
allege  in  the  behalf  of  thpr  opinion. 

First  of  all  then,  they  laj  this  as  the  foundation  of 
all  their  ai|^ing8  in  this  particular,  that  God,  under 
the  Mosaical  covenant,  made  only  promises  of  tem- 
poral possessions  and  blessings  to  his  people;  and 
therefore  giving^  them  a  temporal  Canaan,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  allow  them  the  means  of  de- 
fending it,  which  was  properly. by  war,  and  repuls- 
ing their  temporal  enemies :.  but  now  under  the  co- 
venant of  grace,  established  by  the  mediat(»«hip  of 
Christ  with  the  world,  God  has  made  no  express  pro- 
mise of  any  temporal  enjoyments  or  felicities ;  but 
rather,  on  the  contrary,  bids  us  deq>ise  and  take  our 
minds  wholly  off  from  them..  And  therefore,  acconi- 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  such  a  covenant,  he  has  made  no 
provision  to  secure  his  people  in  any  such  temporali- 
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tia8»  but  iatit  from  them  all  right  of  war  and  re- 
sistance. 

To  thisy  which  is  a  proposition  cunent  through  the 
main  body  of  theSodnian  divimtj,  I  answar,  that  it 
is  both  fidse  in  itself^  and  as  to  the  present  purpose 
hugdj  inconclusiTe. 

For  first,  it  is.  to.be  denied  that  God  transacted 
with  his  people,  under,  the  Mosaical  covenant,  only 
in  temporal  promises :  he  did  indeed,  according  to  the 
t)dck  genius .  of  that  pe(4>le,  too  much  intent  upon 
worldly  happiness,  express  and  shadow  forth  spirir 
tual  blessings  under  temporal;  but  that  they  had 
hopes,  and  consequently  promises  of  a  better  life 
after  this,  is  dear  from  sundry  places,  as  particularly 
that  in  Psalm  Ixxiii.  S4,  where  David  says  to  Grod, 
T^kou  shaU  guide  me  mth  thy  counsel  here,  and 
afterward  receive  me  to  glory.  And  it  is  clear, 
from  all  the  for^^ing  verses,  that  by  the  guidance 
of  God's  couqsel,  he  understood  Grod's  favour  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  com|rass  of  his  life.  But  more 
fully  in  Heb.  xL  13,  where  the  divine  author, 
^leaking  of  the  andent  heroes  befwe  the  times  of 
the  gospel,  says,  that  they  all  died  in  the  Jaith, 
not  having  received  ^e  promises^  but  having  seen 
them  itfar  qff,  and  were  persuade  qfthem,  and  em^ 
braced  them,  and  coiffessed  that  they, were  strangers 
and  pUgrims  on  the  earth.  What  could  be  said 
more  fully  and  expressly  to  shew  the  insolence  of 
that  assertion,  that  by  taidng  from  the  Mosaacal 
church  all  promise  of  future  blessedness,  would  de- 
grade them  to  the  rank  of.  brutes  and  swine,  and 
epicures^  who  live  only  by  this  beastly  principle : 
Let  us  eat  and  drink  to^y^  far  to-morrow  we 
shall  diet 
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And  fbrther^  Ik  is  alM  ftke,  that  Ood  has  under 
the  covenant  of  grace  made  no  temporal  provisioh  finr 
the  persons  under  it.  For  what  mean  those  words 
of  Christ,  Matt,  vi  88,  Seek  tfejiret  the  kingdem  of 
Grodj  and  aU  these  things  shall  be  added  umto  yout 
God  indeed  did  not  design  these  temporals  as  pavts 
of  the  great  promised  blessing,  as  he  did  under  the 
Mosaical  covenant,  but  only  as  appendages  and  con- 
comitants of  it,  that  so  he  might  shew  the  spiritual 
nature  of  this  covenant  to  be  much  above  that  of 
the  other :  but  still  it  follows  not,  but  God  has 
made  sai  allowance  of  temporal  necessaries  under  the 
second  covenant,  though  not  in  the  same  manner  and 
qpon  the  same  terms  that  he  did  under  the  ftret. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  contrary  proposition 
is  felse ;  and  that  it  is  as  weak  in  the  nature  of  an 
argument,  as  it  is  false  in  the  nature  of  a  propo- 
sition, is  no  less  manifest. 

For  if  the  only  reason  that  made  war  lawful  to 
the  Jews  was  because  it  was  a  means  to  secure 
'them  in  the  possession  of  their  temporal  Canaan, 
against  the  invasion  and  incursions  of  the  enemy, 
then  when  there  was  no  such  incursion  or  invasion, 
it  ceased  to  be  lawful :  this  is  a  natural  inference. 
•But  the  contrary  is  evident :  for  we  know  that  they 
commenced  a  lawful  war  against  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
4nin,  their  brethren,  in  which  there  could  be  no  pre- 
tence either  of  securing  or  enlarging  the  borders  of 
the  promised  land ;  but  only  a  just  revenge  acted 
upon  them,  fer  a  black  and  villanous  trespass  upon 
the  laws  of  common  justice  and  humanity. 

And  then  fyr  the  Christian  church ;  suppose  they 
should  have  no  federal  or  spiritual  right  to  their 
earthly  possessions,  yet  they  have  a  civil  and  a  natu- 
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nl  right;  wliidk right  they^may aocordiiii^ defend : 
since,  by  vittue  of  the  covenant  of  graee,  to  have  a 
tUle  to  heaven ;  and  withal  to  haveia  civil  and  tem- 
poral daim  to  their  -eartfalj  estates ;  and  further,  to 
maintain  that  daim .  aindnst  the  violence  of  an 
enemy ;  ore  not  at  aU  opposite  or  contrary  one  to 
the  other,  but  very  fidrly  subordinate. 

But  that  I  may  thoroaghly  pluck  up  this  ftlse 
Ibun^tion,  gromided  upon  the  difference  of.  the  two 
covenants,  I  shall  observe  this:  that  since  in  the 
former  covenant  there  were  some  things  of  moral 
and  extemdl  right,  some  thii^  only  of  positive  ii»- 
stitution,  peculiarly  made  for  and  restrained  to  the 
church  and  coomionwealth  of  the  Jews ;  whatsoever 
alterations  and  abrogations  have  been  made  by  Christ 
under  the  second  covenant,  were  only  jof  those  posi- 
tive laiws,  peculiar  and  ^oper^to  the  Jews ;  all  other 
things,  which  depended  upon  the  «temal  and  im- 
mutable laws  and  ri^ts  of  nature,  remaining  invio- 
lately  the  same  under  both  covenants,  and  as  un^ 
changed  as  nature  itself. 

Now  such  a  thing  I  affirm  the  right  of  war  to  be^ 
as  being  the  result  and  dictate  of  that. grand  natural 
ri^t  of  self-preservation.  It  is  the  voice  of  reason 
and  nature,  that  we  should  defend  our  persons  from 
assassination,  and  our  estates  firom  violence :  and  he 
that  seeks  finr  rescue  fimn  any  tiung  but  a  vigorous 
resistance,  wHl  find  himself  wronged  to  that  d^pree, 
that  it  will  be  too  bte  for  him  to  be  righted. 

Having  thus  removed  the  folae  ground  of  the  ar- 
guments, proving  the  utter  unlawfulness  of  war,  I 
come  now  to  see  what  countenance  this  opinion  re- 
ceives from  ao^are ;  from  which  the  aiRttorsof  it 
aiguelliust 
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If  we  are  expremHy  commanded  so#  to  resUi  etii;^ 
but  being  smote  on  the  right  cheeky  to  turn  the 
iOher  ahOi  as  in  Matt  r.  89«  and  to  recompense 
no  man  eviljbr  etil^  nor  to  avenge  ourseheSf  bmi 
rather  to  give  place  to  wraths  as  in  Rom.  xiL  17» 
19.  if  also  we  are  commanded  to  lave  our  enemiee^ 
as  in  the  same  Matt  t.  then  war,  which  includes  in 
it  the  clean  contrary,  is  utteiiy  unlawful. 

Before  I  answer  these  particular  scriptures,  I  shall 
premise  this : 

What  if  we  should  answer  Sodnus  in  his  own 
words,  who  in  his  bode  De  Jesu  Chrieto  Servatore^ 
disputing  against  Covelus  for  the  disproving  of 
Christ's  satisfaction,  has  the  hardiness  to  say,  that 
the  word  satisfaction  is  not  to  be  found  in  scripture? 
which  is  true.  But  supposing  that  it  were ;  jet  it 
being,  in  his  judgment,  contrary  to  right  reason, 
it  was  not,  he  says,  to  be  admitted  in  the  sense  na^ 
torally  signified  by  it  So  say  I ;  these  scriptures 
indeed,  however  they  prohibit  self-^lefence,  yet  this 
being  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature  and  right  rea- 
son, they  itfe  not  to  be  admitted  in  their  proper  sig- 
nification. Surely  this,  though  it  were  a  bold  and 
a  profime  speech,  yet  to  him  it  were  a  very  ftill 
auswer,  who  makes  the  very  same  plea  upon  a 
parallel  occasion. 

But  we  shall  not  need  such  refuges.  To  those 
scriptures  therefore  I  answer,  that  they  are  to  be 
understood  only  of  private  revenge  acted  by  one  par- 
ticular man  upon  another,  and  not  of  a  public,  ma- 
naged by  the  authority  of  the  magistrate :  but  such 
a  revenge  only  is  war.  That  the  words  are  so  to 
be  understood  is  dear,  as  the  occasion  of  those  in 
Matt  V.  shews:   for  Christ's  design  was  to.  beat 
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that  compt  and  Mae  gloss  of  the  phariseea 
upon  the  law,  who  taught  that  it  was  lawful  for  any 
private  man  to  rq;^ht  and  revenge  hhnsdf  with  his 
own  hands;  provided  that  he  observed  the  just 
measure  of  equality  between  the  evil  which  he  suf- 
texed,  and  the  evil  which  he  returned :  whereas  in- 
deed Moses  committed  the  execution  of  this  law  of 
retaliation  only  to  the  magistrate. 

Hereupon  Christ  tells  them,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  private  men  not  to  resist  evil,  nor  td  revenge 
themselves,  but  being  smote  upon  one  cheek  to  turn 
the  other ;  which  words  are  not  literally  to  be  under- 
stood, for  neither  Christ  himself  nor  the  apostle 
Paul  so  behaved  themselves :  but  being  smote  upon 
the  face,  they  expostulated  the  injury  of  the  blow, 
John  xviii.  SS,  and  Acts  xxiii.  8.    But  they  are 
only  an  hyperbolical  speech,  prescribing  a  very  great 
degree  of  patience  and  composure  of  mind ;  and 
that  of  the  two,  we  should  rather  choose,  having  re- 
ceived  one  injurious  blow,  to  oflBer  ourselves  to 
another,  than  to  sin  against  God  by  revenging  it. 
.    But  that  this  prohibitidn  of  revenge,  farther  uiged 
in  Rom.  xii.  19>  concerns  only  private  men,  and  not 
absolutely  damns  all  kind  of  revenge,  acted  6y  a 
public  person,  is  manifest ;  for  not  above  sax  verses 
off,  namely,  in  versie  4,  chap.  ^i.  the  apostle  is  so 
far  from  denying  this  to  the  magistrate,  that  he  tells 
us  it  is  the  very  design  of  his  office,  and  that  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain ;  as  being  the  minister 
qf  God,  a  revenger,  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
thai  doeth  evU.    We  cannot  therefore  make  the 
apostle  to  forbid  all  revenge,  without  a  gross  and  a 
palpable  contradicting  of  himself. 

3ut  besides,  as  touching  revenge,  which  is  pro- 
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perlj  a  retalbtioi^  o^  iqwyiiy  one  etil  fbr  aBo41ier» 
that  this  18  not  ftthing  io  its  nature  Hnlavfiil^  i&  ^ 
vindfafy  proved  fay  this:  that  God,  by  an  easpveaa 
lawy  under  the  Moaaical  ecoaomy,  eommitted  the 
exfirdae  of  it  to  the  inagistratew  Bet  were  it  a 
thing  in  the  rery  nature  of  it  unjust^  Qoi  ooald  not 
80  much  as  permit  or  alloir  the  piactiee  of  it,  madk 
less  countenance  it  bjr  a  hiw. 

As  fitr  the  next  injunctkm,  of  &etfl||P  oar  aiiaaie^f, 
I  answer,  1.  That  it  is  there  directed  by  Christ  to 
particular  persons,  not  puUtic  bodies  or  whole  na- 
tions. 2.  But  secondly,  admittmg  that  it  extends  to 
these  also,  yet  I  assume  that  the  love  here  com« 
manded  is  not  properly  a  love  of  friendship,  but  a 
love  of  charity ;  which  consists  in  a  freedom  from 
any  malice  to,  or  hatred  of  our  enemies'  persons : 
and  this  may  continue  and  be  maintained,  even 
while  a  man,  either  in  the  defence  or  vindication  of 
his  coiintry,  kiDs  his  adversary  in  the  field. 

For  I  suppose  a  judge  may  be  in  charity  with  a 
malefactor  while  he  condemns  him ;  and  the  execu- 
tioner  have  no  design  of  hatred  to  him,  whom  by 
the  duty  of  his  office  he  makes  a  sacrifice  to  common 
justice. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  war;  where,  when  a  man 
kills  another,  it  is  not  because  he  has  not  a  love  of 
charity  to  his  person,  but  because  he  is'bound  to  love 
his  prince  and  his  country  with  a  greater. 
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Ifiibe  poisiUef  at  muck  as  lietk  in  tfou^  live  peaeeabhf 

with  aUmen. 

II.  XhE  second  argumeBt  to  prove  the  unlawftil- 
ness  of  all  war  is  taken  from  that  jprophecy,  in  Isaiah' 
ii.  4,  where  it  is  said  of  those  that  shall  live  in  the 
times  of  tbe  gospel^  that  tAe^  shall  beat  their  swards 
into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning^ 
hooks :  and  nation  shall  not  l^  up  sword  aguineb 
nation^  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
Answ.  But  to  this  I  andweie ; 

1.  That  prophecies  only  ftretell  the  fiiture  eventi 
of  things,  but  determine  nothing  concerning  either 
the  lawfiilnesis  or  unlawfulness  of  those  things. 

2.  If  these  words  are  understood  literally^  thafi 
after  the  coming  of  the  Messias  war  shall  every 
where  cease ;  then  they  prove  nothing,  but  what  the 
Jews  pretend  to  prove  by  them,  which  is»  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  the  Messias;  forasmuch  as  since  has 
coming,  we  have  seen  no  such  thing  as  a  general 
cessation  of  war  over  the  world 

Fmr  the  explication  of  this  place  therefor^  we 
must  observe ;  that  in  scripture,  things  have  thosft 
N^flRsets  ascribed  to  tbem  wMch  they  have  a  naitural 
fitness  to  produce  \  though  by  Accident,  and  other 
impediments,  they  never  actually  produce  them. 
Thus,  because  the  gospel  delivers  such  precepts  to 
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the  world,  which  if  men  would  live  up  to»  there 
would  certainly  ensue  such  an  universal  peace  and 
tranquillitj ;  therefore  the  production  of  such  a 
peace  is  ascribed  to  the  gospel,  though,  through  the 
yice  and  corruption  of  men,  the  case  of  things  fall 
out  to  be  much  otherwise. 

But  it  may  be  replied,  that  then,  however,  those 
who  obey  and  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
ought  to  abstain  from  all  war:  whence  it  foUows, 
that,  according  to  those  precepts,  war  is  unlawful. 

I  answer,  that  upon  supposition  of  such  an  abso^ 
lute  obedience  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  war  indeed 
would  not  be  lawful,  because  the  very  ground  and 
occasion  of  it  would  be  taken  away,  by  the  inoffen- 
sive behaviour  of  one  man  towards  another.  But 
the  dispute  is  here  concerning  what  is  lawftil  to  be 
done,  when  the  generality  of  the  world  live  not  ac« 
cording  to  the  tenor  of  this  doctrine,  but  invade  the 
rights  of  others.  In  which  case  I  aflBrm,  that  the 
gospel  rends  not  from  any  the  privileges  of  a  natu- 
ral defbnce,  and  the  prosecution  df  justice  in  a  law- 
ful war. 

As  for  instance,  the  gospel,  as  much  as  any  doc- 
trine can  do,  makes  provision  that  there  should  be 
no  thieves  or  murderers  in  the  world,  by  a  prohibi- 
tion of  those  unhallowed  courses :  but  yet  when  it 
falls  out  that  men  obey  not  those  prohibitions,  but 
engage  in  such  practices,  surely  it  does  not  strip  the 
magistrate  of  all  right  to  animadvert  upon  such  of- 
fenders, but  leaves  the  ax^»  sharij^  and  the  gibbet 
N^  strongVas  ever  it  was  imder  the  law.  This  excep- 
tion therefore  concludes  nothing. 

But  then  by  the  way,  for  the  further  clearing  of 
the  text  from  the  Jews'  objection,  raised  out  of  it 
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against  Jesus  Christ's  being  the  Messiah;  besides 
what  has  been  said,  I  add  further,  as  to  the  very 
literal  impletion  of  the  prophecy,  that  when  it  is  fore^ 
told  that  a  thing  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  time  of 
the  gospel,  it  is  not  necessary  to  understand  that  it 
must  happen  immediately  upon  the  introduction  of 
it,  and  be  always  to  be  found  in  the  world,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  gospel:  but  it  is  sufficient 
if  it  come  to  pass  and  be  fulfilled  in  any  period  of  it. 
And  who  knows^  but  before  the  worid  ends,  God 
may  give  the  gospel  such  a  progress  over  the  earth, 
and  withal  such  a  mighty  inlSuence  upon  the  hearts 
of  those  that  profess  it,  that  there  may  be  such  an 
universal  peace  to  be.  seen  amongst  all  nations,  and 
such  glorious  halcyon  days,  as  the  very  literal  pur- 
port of  these  prophecies  seems  to  exhibit  to  us. 
From  whence  I  infer,  that  we  must  first  see  an  end 
of  all  things,  before  the  Jews'  objection  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  prove  what  it  does  intend. 

III.  The  third  argument  for  the  unlawfulness  of 
war  is  taken  from  that  place  in  Matt.  xxvL  52, 
where  Christ  commanding  Peter  to  put  up  his 
sword,  teUs  him,  that  all  they  that  take  the  sword 
shaU perish  hy  the  sword.  From  whence  it  follows, 
that  since  Christ  allowed  not  his  disciple  the  use  of 
the  sword,  and  that  upon  such  an  occasion  as  the 
defence  of  his  master,  and  him  also  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  the  world,  certainly  he  would  not  allow 
of  it  as  lawful  upon  any  other  occasion  whatsoever. 
To  this  I  answer,  that  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
every  speech  is  to  be  limited  to  the  subject-matter  of 
it,  and  also  to  be  measured  by  that  which  first  oc- 
casioned the  utterance  of  it.  Now  Christ  repre- 
hends Peter,  because  that  by  an  unwarranted,  though 
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pa*haps  a  weU-meaning  zeal,  and  without  any  leave, 
either  had  or  asked  from  Christ  himself,  he  flew 
upon  the  high  priest's  servant  in  that  manner.  The 
words  therefore,  howsoever  uttered  in  general  terms, 
signify  only  thus  much;  that  those  who  without 
any  call  or  warrant  from  the  lawful  superior  power, 
but  merely  by  the  instigation  of  an  hot  zeal,  and  an 
hotter  head,  shall  presume  to  use  the  swords  such 
shall  perish  by  the  sward.  But  this  concludes 
nothing  against  the  lawfulness  of  those  men's  waging 
war,  who  come  to  it  armed  with  the  authentic  call 
of  the  supreme  magistrate,  to  whom  God  has  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  the  subject,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  It  is  indeed  a  dagger  in  the 
throat  of  their  cause,  who  can  dare  to  raise  armies, 
ruin  countries,  and  subvert  governments,  upon  no 
other  commission,  than  the  impulse  of  a  furious  am- 
bition and  a  pretended  inspiration. 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  argument  for  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  war  may  be  framed  thus :  That  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  sinful  cause,  and  produces  sinful,  un- 
lawful effects,  that  itself  is  unlawful.  But  so  does 
war.  For  the  sinfulness  of  its  cause,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  that  in  James  iv.  1,  Whence  came  wars 
and  fightings  amang  yau?  came  they  nat  hence^ 
even  of  your  lusts  ?  And  for  the  unlawfulness  of  its 
effects,  we  need  only  survey  our  own  experience, 
without  recurring  to  any  further  histories  to  inform 
us  what  dismal  cruelties,  rapines,  and  outrages,  are 
the  constant,  inseparable  attendants  of  war.  Now 
for  that  which  issues  from  so  evil  a  beginning,  and 
draws  after  it  such  evil  consequences,  it  is  certainly 
very  strange,  if  it  should  not  be  in  an  high  degree 
evil  itself.    But  to  this  I  answer. 
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1.  As  for  that  place  of  St.  James,  it  speaks  only  of 
personal  quarrels  and  dissensions  between  particular 
men,  and  not  of  national  hostilities  managed  I^  the 
pubHc  conduct  of  the  magistrate :  which  only  is  the 
thing  here  disputed  of. 

2.  But  secondly,  admit  that  the  words  may  be 
extended  to  national  hostilities  and  wars  between 
people  and  people;  yet  the  apostle  speaks  only  of 
what  usually  are  the  causes  of  war ;  and  not,  what 
are  so  of  necessity,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself:  which,  though  on  one  side  they 
are  unlawful,  namely  on  that  which  gives  the  of- 
fence ;  yet  on  the  other,  the  causes  of  it  are  not 
always  men's  lusts;  but  a  rational  defence  of  their 
country,  and  a  due  vindication  of  public  justice. 

In  a  word,  it  is  one  thing  to  speak  of  war,  as  ac* 
tually  it  uses  to  be  managed,  and  another  to  speiik 
of  it,  as  it  ought  and  may  be  managed.  And  this 
affords  also  an  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, concerning  those  sad  and  sinful  effects  that 
follow  it,  as  unjust  violences,  rapines,  cruelties,  and 
the  like.  Of  all  which  it  is  to  be  said,  that  ihey 
proceed  only  irota  the  corruption  and  vice  of  those 
who  manage  it,  but  are  utterly  extraneous  to  the  na- 
ture of  war,  considered  precisely  in-  itself.  I  know 
no  action  so  good  and  allowable  but  may  derive  a 
contagion  by  passing  through  ill  hands.  But  we 
are  not  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  any  thing  or  ac- 
tion by  that  which  is  only  accidental  to  it.  The 
nature  of  war  consists  properly  either  in  the  repelling 
of  an  intended,  or  the  revenging  of  a  received  injury. 
But  whether  this  be  done  with  unjust  rapines  and 
hideous  cruelties  upon  the  innocent,  or  duly  and 
justly,  the  nature  of  war  is  still  the  same:  the 
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quality  is  indeed  altered  from  just  to.  unjust,  but 
that  amounts  to  no  more,  than  the  ill  performing  of 
a  thmg  in  itself  indifferent. 

And  thus  I  have  answered  all  the  arguments  that 
to  me  seem  to  be  of  any  moment  to  prove  the  abso- 
lute unlawfulness  of  all  war ;  upon  the  strength  of 
which  answers,  I  think  I  may  reckon  upon  it  as 
a  proved  assertion,  that  war  is  not  a  thing  in  itself 
unlawful. 

I  suppose  nobody  will  conclude  the  forgoing  dis-; 
course  to  have  been  a  commendation  of  war,  much, 
less  an  exhortation  to  it.  It  is  indeed  a  lawful,  but 
a  sad  remedy.  And  I  think  there  is  none  who  looks 
upon  it  as  a  sufficient  ailment  to  persuade  him 
that  the  cutting  off  a  leg  or  an  arm  is  a  desirable, 
thing,  because  it  is  better  to  do  so,  than  to  have 
a  gangrene  spread  itself  over  the  whole  body. 

Caustics  and  corrosives  may  be  endured,  but  cer<* 
tainly  the  causes  that  make  them  necessary  are  not 
to  be  chose.  War  can  be  desired  only  in  the  nature 
of  a  remedy,  and  a  remedy  always  supposes  an  evil* 
And  I  know  no  argument  so  strong  to  prove  the 
lawfiilness  of  war,  but  that  war  itself  is  a  stronger 
argument  to  prove  the  worth  and  the  convenience  of 
peace. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  first  general  inquiry^ 
concerning  the  measures  by  which  the  great  duty 
of  peaceableness  is  to  be  determiued:  which  was. 
Whether  war  could  be  at  all  lawful  ?  I  come  now  to 
the  second,  which  is  to  inquire,  upon  supposition 
that  it  may  be  lawful.  When  and  where  it  ought  to 
be  judged  so  ?  And  here  I  shall. 

First,  lay  down  some  general  grounds  that  may 
authorize  war.    And, 
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.  Secondly^  descend  to  the  resolution  of  particular 
cases. 

.  For  the  first  of  these,  I  shall  lay  these  four  gene- 
ral grounds  of  the  lawfulness  of  it,  premising  first 
what  is  the  nature  of  peace. 

.  Peace  is  properly  the  mutual  forbearance  of  acts 
of  hostility  or  annoyance,  in  order  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  nature  in  all  its  due  rights  and  capa- 
cities. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  peace  is  a  means  or  in- 
strument designed  only  to  such  an  end.  Now  that 
ceasing  to  be  able  to  compass  this  end,  to  which  it  is 
designed,  ceases  also  to  be  an  instrument  or  means^ 
and  consequently  to  engage  us  to  use  it :  whereupon 
it  is  lawful  to  enter  into  a  contrary  estate,  namely,  of 
hoistility  or  war. 

,  From  whence  follow  these  assertions,  as  so  many 
general  grounds  of  it. 

:  1.  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  de- 
clare that  they  will  annoy  us,  unless  we  cut  off  our 
limbs,  and  injure  and  mangle  our  bodies;  and  ac- 
cordingly upon  our  refusal  disturb  us;  as  Nahash 
the  Ammonite  did  to  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead,  of- 
fering them  peace  oniy  upon  condition  that  they 
would  let  him  thrust  out  their  right  eyes,  1  Sam.  xi. 
S ;  it  is  in  such  a  case  lawM  to  repel  and  resist  that 
force  or  disturbance.  For  every  one  has  a  right  to 
preserve  his  Umbs  and  the  faculties  of  his  nature. 

2.  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  de- 
clare war  with  us,  unless  we  will  renounce  our  reli- 
gion, and,  upon  our  refiisal,  do  so ;  (which  is  the  case 
of  the  pope's  exposing  the  dominions  of  those  whom 
he  calls  jheretics  to  the  invasion  of  other  princes ;)  it 
is  then  lawful  to  repel  and  resist  that  force  or  inva- 
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sion*  The  reason  is,  because  every  man  has  a  natu- 
ral right  to  the  use  of  that  which  he  apprehends  in- 
dispensably to  conduce  to  his  chiefest  good :  and  that 
is  his  religion. 

3.  When  one  nation  injures  another  to  that  de- 
gree, as  to  blast  its  honour  and  reputation,  it  is  law- 
ful to  revenge  that  public  breach  of  honour  by  a  pub- 
lic war*  The  reason  is,  because  the  honour  of  a  na- 
tion is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
support  of  it,  as  its  trade  or  commerce ;  it  being  in- 
deed the  great  instrument  of  both,  and  perhaps  also 
of  its  very  safety  and  vital  subsistence :  it  being  sel- 
dom known  that  a  government,  dishonoured  and  de- 
spised abroad,  did  long  pi;eserve  itself  in  credit  and 
respect  at  home. 

4.  When  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace  de- 
clare war  with  us,  unless  we  will  quit  our  dvil  rights^ 
as  our  estates  and  families,  and  the  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  accordingly  upon  our  refusal  do  so ;  it  is 
lawful  to  enter  into  war  with  those  who  make  such 
encroachments  upon  us.  The  reason  is,  because  when 
civil  societies  are  constituted  and  submitted  to,  every 
man,  so  submitting  to  them,  has  a  natural  right  to 
the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  such  societies. 

Now  the  foundation  of  the  lawfulness  of  war  in  all 
the  forementioned  cases  is,  because  whatsoever  a  man 
has  a  lawful  right  to  possess  or  enjoy,  he  has  by  con- 
sequence a  right .  to  use  all  those  means  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  possession  or  enjoyment 
of  that  thing. 

You  will  say  now,  that,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
when  the  prince  encroaches  upon  his  subjects'  bodies, 
^states,  or  religion,  they  may  lawfiilly  resist  or  op- 
pose him. 
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This  objection  brings  in  the  resolution  of  the  first 
particular  case  proposed  by  us  to  be  discussed,  which 
is.  Whether  it  be  lawful  for  subjects  in  any  case  to 
make  war  upon  the  magistrate  ?  My  answer  to  it  is 
in  the  negative ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  sub- 
ject has  resigned  up  all  right  of  resistance  into  the 
hands  of  his  prince  and  governor. 

And  for  this  we  must  observe,  that  as  every  man 
has  naturally  a  right  to  resist  any  one  that  shall  an- 
noy him  in  his  lawful  enjoyments,  so  he  has  a  gene- 
ral, natural  right,  by  which  he  is  master  of  all  the 
particular  rights  of  his  nature,  so  as  to  retain  them 
or  recede  from  them,  and  give  them  away  as  he 
pleases. 

Now  when  a  man  consents  to  be  a  subject,  and  to 
acknowledge  any  one  for  his  governor,  he  does  by 
that  very  action  invest  him  with  all  the  necessary 
means  of  being  a  governor ;  the  chief  of  which  is,  a 
quitting  and  parting  with  that  natural  right  of  resist- 
ing him  upon  any  occasion  whatsoev^. 

And  every  man  consents  to  have  such  an  one  his 
governor,  from  whom  he  covenants  to  receive  pro- 
tection, add  to  whom  he  does  not  actually  declare  a 
non-subjection. 

This  being  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  more 
natural  for  a  man  to  resist  another  particular  man, 
who  would  deprive  him  of  his  rights,  than  it  is  natu* 
ral  for  him  not  to  resist  his  prince  upon  the  same  oc- 
casion. Forasmuch  as  by  a  superior  and  general 
right  of  nature,  he  has  parted  with  this  particular 
r^ht  of  resistance :  and  consequently,  having  given 
his  prince  the  propriety  of  it,  he  cannot  any  more 
use  it,  unless  his  prince  should  surrender  it  back  to 
him  again ;  which  here  is  not  supposed 
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And  this  is  the  ground  upon  which  I  judge  a  re- 
sistance of  the  supreme  magistrate  both  unlawful 
and  irrational.  But  there  have  not  been  wanting  in 
the  world  scholars  to  teach,  as  well  as  soldiers  to  act 
the  contrary.  Such  as  have  weakened  the  ties  of  go- 
vernment, and  shook  the  supremacy  of  princes,  by 
prescribing  of  cases  in  which  this  duty  of  nonresist- 
ance  binds  not  the  subject ;  and  by  which  they  are 
so  discharged  of  their  alliance,  as  to  be  let  loose  to 
carve  for  themselves,  and  to  restrain  their  superiors* 

But  before  I  come  to  survey  any  of  their  opinions^ 
I  shall  premise  this  rule  or  maxim :  that  those  whom 
the  people  have  a  right  of  proceeding  against,  so  as 
to  punbh  them  by  law ;  those  also  they  may  proceed 
against  by  war  and  open  force,  in  case  that  l^;al 
course  of  proceeding  be  obstructed. 

The  reason  is,  because  war  is  a  remedy  upon  the 
default  of  law ;  and  therefore,  where  the  coercive 
power  of  the  law  cannot  have  its  effect,  war  is  to 
take  place,  and  supply  the  tvant  of  it :  Ubi  judida 
desinunt^  incipit  bellum,  says  Grotius  in  his  second 
book  de  Jure  JBeUi,  cap.  i.  sect.  2. 

Upon  which  ground  it  is,  that  one  private  man 
cannot  revenge  an  injury  upon  another  by  open 
force,  the  law  being  open  for  him  to  right  himself 
by ;  but  one  nation  may  by  force  and  war  revenge 
an  injury  done  to  it  by  another  nation,  because  there 
is  ho  provision  of  a  coercive  power  stated  by  a  law 
between  them,  by  which  one  nation  may  implead 
the  other,  and  so  have  a  reparation  of  an  injury 
made  it  by  the  sentence  of  a  common  judge.  Now 
I  premise  this  observation  to  shew,  that  whosoever 
teaolies  that  the  people  may  judicially  proceed  against 
and  punish  their  prince,  the  same  person  does  by 
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consequence  affirm  that  the  people  may  also  take  up 
arms  against  him,  when  they  cannot  otherwise  bring 
him  to  such  a  judicial  process. 

This  being  observed,  I  cannot  but  set  before  yoti 
those  several  cases  assigned  by  Grotius  in  his  first 
book  de  Jure  BeUi^  and  fourth  chapter,  in  which  he 
asserts  it  lawful  for  the  people  to  proceed  against 
their  prince.    As, 

(1.)  When,  according  to  the  professed  constitution 
of  the  government,  the  prince  is  accountable  to  the 
people,  as  in  Lacedaemon,  where  the  people  owned  a 
coercive  power  over  their  king,  which  power  they 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  their  ephori ;  who,  by  vir- 
tue thereof^  restrained  the  king  at  the  people's  plea- 
sure. 

(2.)  When  a  prince  quits  and  relinquishes  all  right 
of  government:  after  which  action,  he  says,  the 
prince  may  be  dealt  withal  as  any  other  private 
man. 

(S.)  When  he  would  transfer  and  alienate  tl^s 
right  of  government  to  another :  in  which  endeavour, 
he  says,  the  subjects  may  hinder,  and  by  force  redst 
him. 

(4.)  When  he  actually  attempts  the  destruction  of 
all  his  people. 

(5.)  When  he  holds  the  grant  of  the  sovereignty 
from  the  people  upon  conditions,  and  fails  in  the  M- 
fiUing  of  those  conditions. 

(6.)  When  the  priiice  holds  but  part  of  the  supreme 
power,  the  senate  or  people  holding  the  other  part : 
in  which  case,  if  the  prince  invades  that  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  not  belonging  to  him,  those  to 
whom  that  part  does  belong  may  resist  him.  Ac* 
to  this  doctrine,  those  amongst  us  who 
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tanght  that  the  king  was  one  of  the  three  estates, 
and  that  the  parliament  was  a  power  coordinate  with 
liim,  did  by  consequence  teach,  that  in  some  cases 
they  might  make  war  upon  him ;  and  their  practice 
was  not  short  of  their  doctrine. 

(7.)  When,  in  the  conferring  of  the  sovereignty  to 
a  prince,  the  people  dedare,  that  in  certain  cases  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  resist  him :  and  the  rea- 
son is,  because  he  who  transfers  his  right  to  another, 
may  transfer  it  upon  what  terms  or  under  what  re- 
serves he  thinks  fit. 

This  seems  of  near  affinity  with  the  fifth  instance, 
but  it  is  not  altogether  the  same :  for  the  fonner  is 
suspended  upon  the  prince's  not  doing  of  something 
which  he  conditioned  to  do ;  but  this  speaks  not  of 
the  prince's  action,  but  of  some  events  of  affairs, 
under  which  the  people  put  in  caution,  that  their 
sobjection  to  hint  should  cease. 

These  aphorisms  I  had  rather  rehearse  than  ani- 
madvert upon ;  the  great  reputation  of  the  author 
making  all  censures  upon  him,  though  perhaps  true, 
yet  unhandsome. 

But  the  foundation  which  he  had  laid  a  little  be^ 
fore,  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  same  chapter, 
seems  large  enough  to  bear  all  these  superstructures, 
and  many  more. 

For  proposing  the  question.  Whether  the  law  of 
not  resisting  the  magistrate  binds  the  subject  in  a 
great,  imminent,  and  extreme  danger  ?  he  answers, 
that  most  laws,  human  and  divine,,  though  running 
in  absolute  terms,  yet  imply  a  condition  of  rela3uition 
in  cases  of  extremity.  And  for  this  law,  of  not  re- 
sisting the  magistrate,  he  says  it  sprung  first  firom 
the  consent  of  the  people,  who,  for  Hhe  benefits  of 
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gOT^mment  and  society,  resigned  themselves  up  to 
the  absolute  disposal  of  a  sovereign ;  which  peojde^ 
he  says,  had  they  been  a^ed  whether  they  would 
have  chose  rather  to  die,  than  in  any  case  whatsoever 
to  resist  their  sovereign  with  an  armed  power,  he 
conceives  they  would  never  have  owned  that  to  have 
been  their  will  or  intention ;  and  consequently,  that 
the  sense  of  that  law,  which  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  sense  of  those  from  whose  consent  it  took  force, 
ought  stiU  to  be  supposed  to  imply  an  exception  in 
cases  of  extreme  danger.  And  accordingly  he  con- 
cludes, in  the  eighty-seventh  p^e,  that  for  his  pert 
he  could  not  condemn  a  people,  under  s^ch  a  danger, 
so  defending  themselves :  that  is,  by  a  resistance  of  the 
magistrate ;  for  that  is  the  thing  that  he  is  ddbating 
of  expressly,  and  exemplifies  it  by  the  Maccabees  de- 
fending themselves  with  an  army  against  Antiochus. 

This  assertion,  I  am  apt  to  think,  in  the  full  in^ 
provement  of  it,  would  widen  itself  to  a  very  strange 
latitude.  But  thus  much  may  be  said  for  this  author^ 
that  he  breathed  a  popular  air,  and  lived  a  member 
of  a  commonwealth,  which  needed  such  maxims  as 
these  to  justify  its  being  so. 

But  David  Paraeus  has,  with  a  much  more  bare* 
faced  impudence,  flown  in  the  face  of  sovereignty, 
in  a  set  and  long  dispute  upon  Rom.  xiii.  a  strange 
text,  one  would  think,  to  preach  rebellion  upon. 
His  arguments  therefore  I  shall  briefly  examine  and 
remove,  and  so  conclude  this  question. 

The  whole  discourse  stands  upon  these  two  pro« 
positions. 

JP^ap.  I.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  lawful  fbr  the  infe- 
rior  magistrates  to  resist  and  punish  the  supreme ; 
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and  some  of  the  cases  in  which  they  may  do  so  are 
these. 

1.  If  he  blasphemes  God,  or  causes  others  to  do  so. 
S.  If  he  does  the  subjects  some  great  injury.  His 
words  are,  si  ipsis  ^fiat  atrox  injuria ;  a  term  of  a 
very  large  comprehension,  and  it  is  hard  if  any  pre- 
tence cannot  clothe  itself  with  this  name.  3.  If  the 
subjects  cannot  freely  enjoy  their  lives,  estates,  and 
consciences. 

This,  I  say,  subverts  all  government ;  for,  if  the 
pifince  may  be  punished,  it  follows, 

(1.)  That  he  is  not  supreme;  for  all  punishment^ 
as  such,  is  an  act  of  the  superior  upon  the  inferior. 

(2.)  If  the  inferior  magistrates  may  punish  him^ 
then  they  may  also  judge  when  he  is  to  be  punished ; 
and  consequently  the  prince  is  never  secure,  since  it 
is  in  their  power  to  judge  this  when  they  think  fit ; 
and  they  will  undoubtedly  think  it  fit,  when  they 
find  it  for  their  advantage. 

His  reasons  for  this  doctrine  are  principally  these 
two. 

1.  He  lays  down  this  division :  kings  are  absolute 
or  by  compact ;  and  subjoins,  that  there  is  none  iii 
Europe,  but  is  by  compact,  and  upon  conditions. 
Upon  this  he  reasons  thus ;  that  such  a  prince,  vio- 
lating the  conditions  upon  which  he  holds  the  sove- 
reignty, may  be  judged  by  the  people  or  senate  that 
made  him  prince,  upon  those  conditions. 

To  this  I  atiswer,  first,  that  those  who  hold  the 
supremacy  upon  any  such  conditional  grant,  upon 
default  of  these  conditions,  may  indeed  be  made  ac- 
countable  to  their  people ;  but  then  I  deny  that  ei- 
ther the  kings  of  England;  France,  or  Spain,  hold 
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their  kingdoms  by  any  such,  compact.  Yet»  because 
the  kings  of  England  take  an  oath  at  their  corona- 
tion  to  gOYcrn.  by  such  and  such:  law:s,  winch  in  case 
they  should  not,  Milton,  and  such  others,  are  so  bold 
as  to  absolve  the  subject  from  his  allegiance ;  I  shall,' 
to  dash  that  puritan,  antimonarchical  tenet,  lay  down 
this  distinction ;  that  it  is  one  thing  for  a  king  to 
promise  to  manage  his  kingly  office  according  to  such 
rules,  and  another  thing  to  take  upon  him  the  king- 
ly office  upon  condition  that  he  so  governs :  it  is  this 
latter  only  that  would  render  him  accountable  to  his 
people ;  but  the  former,  if  not  fulfilled,  is  not  breach 
of  an  antecedent  condition,  but  only  breach  of  a  sub- 
sequent promise,  for  the  sin  o£  which  he  is  answer- 
able only  to  God. 

Su  The  other  reason  for  the  inferior  magistrate'a 
resisting  the  supreme  is  this ;  because  they  are  join- 
ed with  him  as  associates  in  the  government,  and 
Grod  has  committed  the  defence  of  the  people  to  them 
}n  their  order ;  by  virtue  of  which  commission,  they 
ar^  to  defend  them  against  the  supreme  magistrate 
himself,  if  a  tyrant,  as  well  as  against  any  other : 
forasmuch  as  b^ng  intrusted  with  the  people's  de- 
fence, it  matters  not  who  the  persons  are,  against 
whom  they  are  to  be  defended. 

But  to  this  the  answer  is  ready,  by  a  positive  de- 
nial of  that  false  and  base  principle^  that  the  inferior 
magistrates  are  associates  with  the  supreme;  and 
that  God  immediately  commissions  them  to  govern 
and  defend  the  people.  For  they  are  not  the  prince's 
associates,  but  his  instruments  in  government,  and 
have  no  power  but  what  they  receive  immediately 
from  him :  and  that  he  who  acts  by  authority  from 
another,  cannot  by  that,  authority  act  against  him^ 
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whose  will  and  gift  is  the  alone  cause  d  that  an- 
thority,  is  too  dear  to  need  any  ]iroof. 

It  would  be  too  long  particularly  to  insist  upcm 
his  other  reasons  to  this  purpose;  I  shall  ^reduce 
them  therefore  to  general  heads,  annexing  to  each 
their  respective  solutions. 

(L)  He  argues  from  several  scripture  instances; 
as  Ehud  killing  Eglon,  and  Jehu  killing  Joram. 

(2.)  From  many  instances  of  the  heathens ;  as  the 
Romans  deposing  Tarquinius. 

(3.)  Fnnn  several  speeches  of  princes,  acknowledg- 
ing a  kind  of  dependence  upon,  and  an  accountatde- 
ness  to  their  people.     To  which  I  answer, 

1.  For  those  scripture  instances  and  examples,  that 
most  of  them  are  set  down  without  any  approbation 
or  disapprobation,  but  only  by  a  bare  historical  nar- 
ration ;  and  withal,  that  the  honesty  of  the  person 
does  not  legalize  every  one  of  his  actions.  And  per- 
haps it  can  no  more  be  said,  that  to  depose  or  kill  a 
prince  is  just,  because  Ehud  and  Jehu  did  it,  then, 
because  Itatvid  left  Solomon  in  charge  to  revenge  an 
old  injury  upon  l^mei,  a  man  may  nowadays,  hav- 
ing pardoned  an  injury,  yet  justly  cause  his  son  to 
revenge  it.  Add  to  ihis,  that  those  persons  are  said 
to  have  done  what  they  did  by  an  especial  commis- 
sion or  warrant  from  God;  which  men  nowadays 
cannot  pretend  to. 

S.  In  the  next  place,  to  his  allegation  of  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Romans,  I  answer,  that  it  was  unlaw- 
ful, and  that  to  use  it  here  is  to  prove  the  lawftdnesa 
of  one  rebellion  by  another. 

8.  And  for  those  several  speeches  and  concessions 
of  princes,  adcnowledging  their  right  at  the  people's 
dispose,  I  answer,  that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
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right  of  princes  by  what  thej  may  sometini^  speak 
in  flattery,  upon  design,  or  necessity.  Besides,  that 
the  concessions  this  or  that  prince  makes  from  his 
own  right  cannot  prejudice  or  infringe  the  right  of 
others.  And  thus  much  for  Par«eus's  first  proposi- 
tion, by  which  we  see  how  he  has  armed  inferior 
magistrates,  as  sheriffs,  constables,  bailiffs,  and  the 
like,  against  their  prince ;  and  it  is  much,  that  he  did 
not  take  care  also  for  their  calling  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments. But  does  he  stop  here?  no,  he  proceeds  fur- 
ther in  another  proportion,  which  is  this : 

If  the  prince  shall  offer  violence  to  the  sublet,  as 
a  tyrant,  murderer,  or  adulterer*  and  there  is  no  help 
to  be  had  fix)m  any  infisrior  magistrate,  then  it  is  law- 
ful for  every  private  man  to  defend  himself  vi  et  ar^ 
mis,  as  from  a  common  thief  or  murderer. 

This  is  wholesome  divinity  indeed ;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  former  assertion  would 
in  the  end  produce  this. 

His  reasons  for  it  are  these  two. 

(1.)  Because  what  the  ioferior  nu^^istrates  may  do^ 
that  every  private  man  may  do  in  his  own  behali^  in 
a  case  of  necessity.  Hie  consequence,  I  confess,  is 
good,  and  therrfore  grant  this  to  be  just  as  lawful  as 
I  have  already  proved  the  former ;  that  i^  indeed^ 
absolutely  wicked  and  unlawfuL 

(2.)  Because  otlierwise  God  would  have  put  it  into 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  destroy  the  common- 
wealth. To  this  I  answer,  1.  That  the  magistrate  is 
but  a  particular  man,  and  therefore  cannot  effect 
such  a  thing  by  himself,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
others,  against  whom  some  are  of  q>inion  that  the 
subjects  may  defend  themselves.  As  amongst  us,  let 
any  man  rob  or  injure  us,  and  although  he  be  ever 
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80  much  commanded  by  the  king  to  do  so»  yet  we 
have  our  action  against  him  at  law.    But  still  those 
who  hold  that  the  king's  instruments,  in  any  act  of 
violence  upon  the  subject,  may  be  resisted,  qualify 
their  assertion  with  these  two  cautions :  first,  that 
the  violence  offered  be  apparent  and  notorious,  such 
as  no  man  endued  with  common  reason  can  doubt  of 
or  deny ;  secondly,  that  the  person  of  the  king  be 
still  sacred  and  untouched:  yet,  since  a  king,  with- 
out an  absolute  obedience  to  those  instruments  whom 
he  shall  think  fit  to  employ,  is  but  a  mere  mockery 
and  an  insignificant  shadow ;  and  since  to  make  the 
subjects  judges,  when  they  are  to  obey  persons  so 
commissioned  by  him,  and  when   to  resist  them, 
dearly  opens  a  door  to  an  insolent  shaking  off  aH 
subjection ;  I  cannot  think  it  safe  to  build  any  thing 
lipon  this  assertion.   2.  In  the  second  place  therefore 
I  answer,  that  I  see  no  inconvenience  in  granting, 
that  that  absolute  authority  which  kings  are  invest- 
ed withal,  puts  it  within  their  power,  by  the  abuse 
of  it,  to  ruin  the  commonwealth.   For  if  Gk>d  puts  it 
in  the  prince's  power  to  be  able  to  preserve,  undoubt* 
edly  the  same  power,  misemployed,  will  be  as  able  to 
destroy  society:  he  indeed  is  to  be  responsible  to  God 
for  his  tyrannical  abuse  of  his  trust ;  but  subjects, 
whether  their  subjection  makes  them  happy  or  mi- 
serable, yet  still  are  to  be  subjects. 

And  thus  I  think  I  have  answered  Paraeus's  dis- 
course, in  which  he  sets  himself  as  a  bold  arbitrator 
between  the  prince  and  the  subject,  so  stating  the 
privileges  of  one,  as  utterly  to  subvert  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  other.  The  usual  patrons  of  this  doctrine 
against  princes  are  the  Jesuits,  who  are  properly  the  . 
pope's  janizaries ;  and  those  of  the  presbytery,  whei- 
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ther  at  home  or  beyond  the  seas.  But  this  opinion, 
that  the  supreme  magistrate  may  be  resisted  by  his 
subjects,  I  think  none  can  confute  so  folly  as  the 
supreme  magistrate  himself. 

II.  The  next  case  that  comes  to  be  resolved,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  proposed  by  us,  is. 

Whether  it  can  be  lawful  for  one  particular  man 
to  make  war  upon  another  in  those  encounters  which 
we  commonly  call  duels  ? 

A  dud,  called  by  the  Greeks  /xovojxaxio,  and  by  the 
Latins  duellum^  receiving  its  denomination  from  the 
persons  engaged  in  it,  is  properly  a  fight  or  combat 
between  two  persons,  mutually  undertook,  appointed^ 
and  consented  to,  by  each  of  them. 

That  the  action  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  absolutely 
unlawful  is  apparent,  because  otherwise  it  could  not 
be  lawful  for  two  men,  meeting  in  a  battle,  to  fight 
one  with  another ;  nor  for  one  man  to  fight  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  life,  with  the  murderer  that  assaults  him. 
Since  therefore  this  falls  within  the  number  of  those 
actions,  which,  being  indifferent  in  their  nature,  come 
to  Jbe  stamped  lawful  or  unlawful  by  their  prindples 
and  circumstances,  and  other  determining  ingredients 
of  action,  we  are  to  inquire  when  it  is  to  be  allowed, 
when  not.    In  which  inquiry  we  shall  set  down, 

1.  The  cases  in  which  a  duel  is  lawful. 

2.  The  cases  in  which  it  is  impious,  unlawful,  and 
utterly  to  be  disallowed. 

(1.)  First  of  all  then,  when  two  malefactors  stand 
convict,  and  condemned  to  die,  and  the  magistrate 
appoints  them  to  %ht  singly ;  in  which  fight  he  that 
overcomes  shall  have  his  life :  in  this  case  it  is  lawful 
for  persons  so  condemned  to  ac^cept  of  such  a  fight. 
The  reason  is,because  on  either  side  it  is  only  a  mutual 
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desire  of  doing  execution  upon  a  malefector  convict : 
and  it  is  lawful  for  one  malefactor,  upon  the  warrant  or 
allowance  of  the  magistrate,  to  do  execution  upon  the 
other. 

(2.)  When  two  armies  are  drawn  out  to  fight,  and 
the  decision  of  the  battle  is  cast  upon  a  single  com- 
bat, it  is  lawful  for  any  two  persons,  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  generals,  to  undertake  such  a  com- 
bat ;  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  allowable  for  soldiers 
under  command  to  obey  their  generals  in  all  things' 
not  apparently  unjust :  and  a  general  has  full  power 
to  draw  out  as  much  or  as  little  of  his  army  to  fight, 
as  he  shall  judge  most  conducible  for  the  success ; 
there  being  no  ground  to  conclude,  why  he  may  not 
as  well  command  one  single  soldier,  as  one  r^ment 
or  body  of  men,  to  fight,  how  and  when  he  diall 
judge  fit.  Besides  the  convenience  of  this  course, 
that  it  is  a  compendium  of  war,  and  a  redemption  of 
the  lives  of  thousands  by  the  death  of  one,  bringing 
all  the  advantages  of  a  conquest,  without  the  dismal 
miseries  of  a  battle. 

(S.)  When  one  challenges  another,  and  resolves 
immediately  to  kill  the  challenged  person,  unless  he 
accepts  the  combat,  it  is  then  lavrfiil  for  him  to  ac- 
cept it ;  forasmuch  as  this  is  nothing  dse  but  a  re- 
pelling of  force  by  force,  and  so  is  resolved  into  pure 
seUwpreservation :  which  shall  be  considered  of  by  it- 
self afterwards. 

But  a  case  may  be  here  propounded:  Suppose  one 
should  accuse  another  for  his  life  falsely,  oflTeiing  to 
verify  his  accusation  by  single  fight,  and  the  judge 
should  declare  that  he  would  proceed  to  the  sentence 
immediately,  unless  the  person  so  accused  would  un- 
dertake thus  to  fight  wiA  his  accuser  in  sii^fle  combat. 
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In  answer  to  this,  some  affirm  that  the  accused 
person  may  lawfully  accept  the  challenge,  it  seeing 
to  be  equally  a  repelling  of  force,  and  the  result  mudi 
the  same,  whether  the  accuser  endeavours  to  kill  the 
accused  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  the  unjust  sentence 
of  the  judge. 

But,  with  submission  to  better  judgments,  I  con- 
ceive that  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  in  this  case  to  ac* 
cept  the  combat,  the  instances  propounded  beiug  not 
indeed  the  same ;  for  in  one  the  danger  is  from  the 
sentence,  of  the  judge,  which,  however  unjust,  a  man 
is  bound  to  submit  to ;  in  the  other,  the  dai^r  is 
from  the  force  of  a  private  person,  which  no  man  is 
obh'ged  to  submit  to,  but  has  a  natural  right  to  re« 
pel. 

And  if  it  be  replied,  that  such  an  one  is  necessi-* 
t^ted  to  fight  with  his  challenger  in  his  own  defence, 
for  that  otherwise  he  must  die ;  I  answer,  that  this 
very  thing  implies,  that  the  necessity  or  compulmon 
is  not  absolute,  but  only  conditional,  unless  he  will 
submit  to  death ;  which  of  the  two  be  is  rather  to 
clioose,  than  to  commit  a  sin. 

JPor  the  man  is  under  a  judicial  process,  and  so 
has  no  right  to  defend  himself  by  force:  ndtber 
matters  it  to  say,  that  the  judge,  by  his  permission  or 
command,  gives  him  a  right ;  for  the  judge,  by  com- 
manding or  permitting  him  so  to  defend  himself,  un- 
justly balks  his  own  duty,  which  would  oblige  him 
to  decide  the  case  of  the  innocent  another  way ;  and 
the  judge's  going  i^ainst  his  duty,  by  an  unjust  com- 
mand, cannot  give  any  man  a  right  to  do  according 
to  that  command.  If  the  man  is  condemned,  and 
die^,  he  suffers ;  but  if  he  fights  with  his  accuser, 
when  the  law  ought  to  deliver  him,  he  acts,  and  that 
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unjustly.  And  this  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  a 
man,  by  the  unjust  sentence  of  a  judge,  is  obliged  to 
suffer  an  unjust  punishment ;  yet  he  cannot,  by  any 
allowance  or  command  of  the  judge,  have  any  right 
or  obligation  to  do  an  unjust  action. 

The  sum  of  this  case  is,  that  a  man,  under  the 
forementioned  condition,  is  bound  rather,  to  die  by 
an  unjust  sentence,  than  to  take  an  undue  course  for 
his  vindication. 

2.  I  come  now  to  shew  those  cases  in  which  duels 
are  to  be  judged  utterly  unlawful. 

(1.)  As  first,  when  they  are  undertook  for  vain  os- 
tentation, and  that  either  of  affection  to  the  dead ; 
as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Romans  heretofore,  upon 
the  death  of  some  commander  or  great  man,  for  some 
soldiers  voluntarily  to  undertake  a  single  fight  at  the 
funeral  solemnities,  and  to  kill  one  another,  as  it 
were,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  by 
that,  declaring  their  loss  so  great,  that  they  had  no 
will  to  survive  them.  It  was  a  custom  also,  for  os- 
tentation of  strength  and  valour  at  their  public  sights 
and  shows,  for  persons  to  entertain  the  spectators 
with  duels,  and  to  die  like  foob,  to  please  they  knew 
not  whom ;  till  at  length  this  wretched  custom  so 
prevailed,  that  some  would  hire  themselves  at  the 
Praetorian  shows,  to  fight  thus  in  single  combat,  as 
men  are  nowadays  hired  to  act  upon  the  stage ;  and 
these  were  called  gladiators,  a  term  that  grew  to  as 
great  ignominy  amongst  the  Romans,  as  thief  or  cut^ 
ter  is  amongst  us.  I  suppose  I  need  not  take  any 
pain9  to  prove  the  unlawfulness,  nay,  the  sottishness 
of  such  duellings,  where  men  sold  their  lives  for  a 
crown  or  an  angel ;  and  by  a  preposterous  way  of 
labouring,  earned  wages,  not  to  get  their  living,  but 
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to  procure  their  death.  It  argued  dlso,  by  the  way, 
a  strange  savag^ness  in  the  Roman  temper,  that 
men,  women,  and  children  should  come  with  such 
eagerness  to,  and  enjoy  themselves  with  such  de- 
light at  those  barbarous  spectacles,  in  which  their 
chiefest  diversion  and  recreation  was  to  behold  these 
duellers  kill  one  another  upon  the  stage.  From 
which  custom,  as  vile  as  it  was,  both  on  their  parts 
that  beheld,  and  on  theirs  that  fought,  most  learned 
men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  use  of  duels,  now  so 
frequent,  had  its  infamous  original. 

(3.)  Another  case  in  which  men  used  to  undertake 
single  combats,  was  for  the  cleansing  of  themselves 
from  some  crime  objected  to  them;  which  must 
needs  be  unlawful  and  highly  irrational,  as  being 
a  means  no  ways  suited  in  its  nature  to  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  withal  a  bold  presumption  upon  Provi- 
dence, that  any  one,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  should  presume  that  he  must 
determine  the  success  on  the  right  side.  For  the 
ridiculous  unreasonableness  of  it,  besides  the  demon- 
strations of  experience,  that  the  guilty  has  ii*equently 
killed  the  innocent,  it  is  further  evident,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing :  for  is  there  any  natural 
inference,  from  a  man's  strength  or  success,  to  his 
innocence  ?  or  is  it  any  argument,  that  the  man  did 
not  steal  another's  goods,  or  defile  his  bed,  because 
he  had  better  skill  at  his  weapon  than  his  accuser, 
and  so  slew  him?  I  should  both  abuse  my  own 
labour  and  your  patience,  should  I  endeavour  to 
beat  down  this  senseless  custom  by  any  furthet  con- 
futation. 

(3.)  A  third  case  is,  when  two  agree  upon  a  single 
combat,  for  the  decision  of  the  right  of  possessing 
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any  goods  or  estate,  mutually  claimed  by  both,  in 
which  it  is  agreed  that  the  right  shall  fall  to  the 
conqueror.  This  also  is  uttei'ly  unlawful,  as  being 
a  oourse  wholly  extrinsical  to,  and  unfitted  for  the 
dedsioD  of  matters  of  right. 

For  in  every  doubtM  case,  there  is  yet  a  right  on 
one  side ;  and  where  there  is  a  right,  there  a  right 
may  be  proved  :  the  proving  of  which  belongs  to  the 
law,  and  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  he  that  seeks  for 
law  firom  his  rapier,  which  he  should  sedc  from  the 
judge,  deserves  to  have  his  person  instead  of  his 
case  brought  to  the  bar.  No  man  has  a  right  or 
power  to  choose  the  way  cf  having  his  right  tried, 
by  any  course  not  prescribed  or  permitted  by  the 
law. 

He  indeed  whose  ri^t  the  thing  is,  may  possess 
and  defend  it  against  him  who  is  pleased  to  doubt 
of  the  other*s  ri^t;  and  in  the  defence  of  it  may 
lawfully  kill  him  in  his  unjust  and  violent  invasion : 
but  yet  he  may  not  voluntarily  and  by  choice  cast 
the  deciding  of  his  questioned  right  upon  the  issues 
of  a  single  combat,  a  thing  otherwise  disaBowed. 
The  reason  is,  because  though  every  man  is  master 
of  his  own  right,  yet  he  is  not  master  of  the  way  by 
which  that  right  is  to  be  tried ;  that  being  by  all 
laws  took  out  of  private  hands,  and  vested  in  the 
person  of  a  public  judge. 

And  to  what  purpose  are  courts  open,  and  tri- 
bunals erected,  if  causes  must  be  tried  in  the  field, 
and  inheritances  conveyed  by  the  decrees  of  a  law- 
less combat  and  a  contingent  conquest  ? 

(4.)  The  fourth  and  grand  case  is,  when  a  duel  is 
undertaken  either  for  revenge  of  some  injury  done, 
or  for  vindication  of  a  man's  honour,  upon  the  ac- 
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count  of  some  affront  passed  upon  him.  As  for  the 
first  of  these,  all  plea  of  lawfulness  is  taken  from  it, 
by  what  has  been  abeady  said  in  condemnation  of 
private  revenge.  And  for  the  second,  which  is  the 
defence  of  the  great  idol  and  Diana  of  Uie  dudlists, 
called  honour ;  it  is  confessed  that  the  case  of  the 
challenger,  and  of  him  that  is  challenged,  is  very 
diffisrent.  And  for  the  former,  there  are  few  that 
patronize  or  absolve  himi  under  what  pretence  so- 
ever he  may  absolve  himself.  But  for '  the  latter, 
many  £Edr  allegations  may  be  made:  as,  that  he 
loses  his  rqmtation  upon  refusal  of  the  combat ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  real  concernments  of  life,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  fortunes,  he  is  thought  unfit  for  any 
public  command  or  preferment  which  requires  a 
pBson  of  courage;  he  is  despised,  sccMmed,  and 
trampled  upon,  by  which  the  contents  and  comforts 
of  hfe,  dearer  than  life  itself,  are  torn  from  him : 
but  with  a  non  obstante  to  aU  this,  I  affirm  any  ac- 
ceptance of  a  duel  in  such  a  case  to  be  unlawfuL 
And,  in  answer  to  what  has  been  alleged,  I  reply, 
first,  that  it  proves  only  to  be  a  difficult  duty ;  such 
as  the  ex^cise  of  most  virtues  are,  especially  accord- 
ing to  those  straight  lines  of  duty  drawn  by  Chris- 
tianity. FcMT  if  every  inconvenience  attending  the 
performance  of  a  duty  should  change  it  from  being 
a  duty,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  being  religious  ? 
How  can  any  man  be  obliged  to  suffer  for  conscience 
sake,  if  fear  of  suffering  unties  the  obligation  ? 

The  upshot  of  the  dispute  is,  God  by  his  pro- 
vidence, for  the  trial  of  a  man's  sincerity,  and  his 
obedience  to  the  divine  law,  calls  him  to  an  act 
of  duty,  beset  witl^  high  dissuasives,  grim  circum- 
stances, and  great  discouragements.    So  that  the 
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point  lies  here  :  Will  you  lose  your  soul,  or  your 
putation,  the  favour  of  Gkx!,  or  the  opinion  of  men  ? 
quit  your  hopes  of  eternity,  or  the  momentary  breath 
of  a  popular  applause?  I  suppose  here  the  weight 
and  reason  of  the  thing  is  sufficient  to  determine  his 
choice,  and  to  support  his  spirit  in  all  the  calamities 
that  shall  attend  it. 

Besides,  that  which  is  here  supposed,  which  is 
loss  of  honour,  is  indeed  no  such  thing :  the  measure 
of  honour,  is  the  judgment  of  the  knowing,  and  the 
pious,  and  the  virtuous,  who  will  value  and  applaud 
the  passive  magnanimity  of  such  an  one,  that  durst 
look  a  duty  in  the  face,  in  spite  of  scorn,  and  con- 
quer the  scoffs  of  the  world,  of  which  the  most  r^ 
puted  for  valour  are  afraid.  All  that  he  loses  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  rate  honour  by  a  false  rule» 
and  measure  glory  by  the  standard  of  their  own  ig- 
norance, vanity,  and  rashness :  and  the  same  per* 
sons  who  condemn  him  for  this,  would  slight  him  as 
much  for  not  talking  obscenely,  not  scoffing  at  reli- 
gion, and  whatsoever  is  sacred,  and  for  not  drink- 
ing himself  to  the  condition  of  a  barrel  or  a  spunge ; 
or  not  rapping  out  such  hideous  oaths,  as  might  even 
provoke  divine  justice  to  revenge  the  impiety  of 
them  upon  a  place  or  a  nation.  Those  indeed  who 
look  upon  the  not  doing  of  these  things  as  pedantiy, 
would,  no  question,  account  all  refusal  of  a  duel 
poorness  and  pusillanimity. 

It  was  a  wise,  a  prudent,  and  indeed  a  valiant 
answer  of  a  certain  commander,  who  being  challenged 
by  one  of  his  enemies  to  a  duel,  told  him,  that  he 
would  meet  him  in  the  head  of  the  enemy ;  which 
to  a  soldier  was  the  true  opportunity  of  fortitude, 
because  indeed  the  scene  of  duty. 
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But  he  that  has  not  the  coun^  to  puff  at  aU 
popular  surmises,  and  to  esteem  himself  superior  to 
the  riots  and  mistakes  of  hectors ;  but  by  a  foolish 
iBidlxty  appears  and  ventures  his  life  at  the  word 
and  challenge  of  a  fiirious  sot,  whose  life  is  not 
worth  the  keeping,  falls  ingloriously,  and  descends 
to  his  grave  with  the  burial  of  an  ass ;  shame  is  his 
windingsheet,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  funeral, 
.  the  reprehension  of  the  wise,  the  pity  of  the  good, 
and  the  laughter  of  his  companions ;  who  can  make 
sport  at  the  loss  of  a  soul,  and  the  miseries  of  dam* 
nation. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  several  cases  in  which 
duels  are  unlawful ;  and  I  suppose  I  preach  to  an 
auditory  that  needs  no  other  argument  against  them, 
than  the  demonstration  of  their  unlawfulness ;  yet 
since  other  arguments  there  are,  I  think  a  truth 
cannot  be  too  much  confirmed. 

1.  And  amongst  these,  the  judgment  of  men  ge- 
nerally condemning  them  is  no  contemptible  one*  I 
have  already  observed  what  an  ignominious  name 
the  name  of  gladiator  was  amongst  the  heathen  Ho- 
mans :  and  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  even  while 
they  permitted  the  use  of  those  duels,  they  branded 
them  with  a  mark  of  infamy.  Incerti  sumus  de 
judieio  Dei,  et  muUos  audivimus  per  pugnam  sine 
jueta  causa  suam  causam  perdere,  Sed  propter 
eonsuetudinem  gentis  nostra:  Longobardorum  le^ 
gem  impiam  vetare  non  possumus.  They  called  it 
an  impious  law,  even  while  they  suffered  it  to  con- 
tinue ;  and  declared  that  they  did  so,  because  the 
corruption  and  vice  of  the  nation  was  too  strong 
for  them,  and  beyond  the  control  of  remedies.  The 
canon  law,  even  to  those  that  died  in  justs  or  tilt- 
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iogs,  (which  were  but  in  a  manner  the  shadows  of  a 
duel»)  jet  denied  them  the  privilege  of  Chiistiaa 
burial,  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Decretals  of  Ongqiry^ 
chap. ,  i.  de  Torneamentis.  And  if  you  will,  yoo 
may  to  these  add  the  judgment  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  orthodox  enough  in  this  matter,  where  thenr 
int^^est  gave  them  no  cause  to  be  otherwise,  sess.  xxn. 
ch^>.19.  Detestabilia  duellorum  usus  Jhbrietmte 
diaholo  introductus,  ut  cruenta  carparum  marte 
emmarum  etiampemiciem  lueretur^  ex  Chri^iano 
orbe  penitus  exterminetur.  Were  it  as  needM  as 
it  is  easy,  many  more  authorities  might  be  added, 
to  discountenance  this  profane  practice :  but  I  sup- 
pose these  are  enough  to  give  more  credit  to  the 
refusal  of  a  duel,  than  can  accrue  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  from  the  opinion  and  vogue  of  de* 
bauched  persons ;  whose  infamy  will  not  let  their 
censure  be  a  reproach. 

2.  But  the  second  and  chief  jargument  shall  be 
taken  from  the  wretched  consequences  of  the  thing 
itself;  which  are  twofold: 

(1.)  Such  as  attend  the  conquered  person. 

(2.)  Such  as  attend  the  conqueror. 

As  for  the  conquered  person,  he  is  sure  of  these 
two  evils. 

(1.)  A  disastrous  death.  And  surely  it  ought 
to  be  a  very  great  gain  that  is  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  life ;  something  moce  than  the  reputation 
of  not  giving  the  wall,  not  enduring  a  slighting 
word  or  a  trivial  disrespect ;  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  confuted  by  silence,  conquered  by  con- 
tCTipt,  and  outlived  by  the  next  hour. 

But  now  all  the  labour  and  expense  of  a  man's 
&nner  education,  all  the  hopes  and  usefulness  of  his 
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remaining  years,  the  expectations  of  his  friends, 
and  perhaps  the  supports  of  a  family,  are  lopt  off  at 
a  Uow,  extinguifihed  in  a  moment,  with  an  overplus 
of  misery  from  the  sadness  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  for  any  hopeful  man,  in  the 
Tigour  of  his  years,  to  be  carried  off  by  a  plague  or  a 
fpver,  or  an  unfortunate  accident ;  but  still  all  that 
IS  uncomfortable  in  these  is,  that  the  man  is  dead ; 
but  there  is  no  criminal  circumstance,  from  the 
manner  of  his  death,  to  endiitter  his  remembrance : 
he  did  not  die  by  a  an,  or  by  any  thing  that  might 
stain  his  surviving  name  or  endanger  his  future 
condition.  It  was  the  action  of  Providence^  which 
piety  will,  and  mortality  must  submit  to. 

But  he  that  dies  in  a  duel,  so  falls  to  the  earth, 
that  it  18  to  be  feared  he  fells  much  lower;  and 
that  the  iron  enters  deeper  into  his  soul  than  into 
his  body,  and  kills  much  further  than  it  reaches. 
And  this  introduces  the  other  fatal  consequence 
iRrhich  attends  the  person  thus  vanquished^  and 
that  is, 

(2.)  Death  eternal.  When  two  persons  come  into 
the  field  upon  siich  an  expedition,  they  defy  (me  an- 
other,  they  defy  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and 
they  defy  hell :  their  business  is,  which  shall  send 
the  other  to  that  place  of  misery  first.  For  certainly 
whosoever  quits  the  body  with  the  marks  of  murder 
and  revenge  fresh  upon  his  soul,  and  passes  &Gm  his 
conquering  adversary  to  his  dreadful  Judge,  shall  in 
that  world  be  condemned  for  a  murderer,  though  it 
was  his  ill  hap  to  be  murdered  in  this. 

Nay,  there  will  lie  a  double  charge  of  murder 
upon  him :  namely,  for  being  both  the  unjust  occa- 
sion of  his  own  death,  and  the  designer  of  his  adver- 
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sary's  :  for  it  is  the  design  that  makes  the  mur- 
derer, and  not  the  event  and  issue  of  the  action, 
which  is  wholly  contingent  and  extrinsical  to  the 
will.  For  shall  a  man  be  therefore  accounted  no 
murderer,  because  he  had  less  courage,  less  skilly  or 
less  luck  than  his  opposite  ?  because  his  purpose  was 
stronger  than  his  arm  ?  or  because  his  foot  slipt,  or 
his  misguided  rapier  hit  upon  a  rib,  and  kept  the 
fatal  point  from  the  regions  of  life,  and  so  gave  the 
adversary  opportunity  to  be  more  sure  and  mis- 
chievous in  his  thrust?  All  which  plea  or  excuse 
amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  he  would  have 
slain  his  adversary  with  all  his  heart,  but  was  pre- 
vented, and  could  not. 

I  neither  will  nor  dare  pronounce  any  thing  in 
limitation  of  the  extent  of  God's  mercy ;  but  this  I 
shall  say,  that  according  to  the  standing  rule  and 
tenor  of  Ood's  revealed  will,  he  that  dies  in  a  duel 
undertook  upon  an  unjust  cause,  affords  no  ground 
for  any  one  to  judge  that  he  is  saved  :  for  he  dies  in 
his  sin,  directing  his  sword  to  his  brother's  heart ; 
so  that  there  is  nothing  but  his  last  breath  passing 
between  his  murderous  intention  and  the  final  giv- 
ing up  of  his  accounts  to  God ;  before  whom  he  has 
no  other  cause  to  allege  for  his  dying  in  this  man- 
ner, but  that  he  was  proud,  passionate,  or  revenge^ 
ful ;  sad  qualifications  to  recommend  a  man  to  the 
tribunal  of  such  a  Judge. 

We  have  seen  here  the  miserable  consequences 
that  befall  the  conquered  dueller.  Let  us  now,  in 
the  next  place,  take  a  survey  of  those  that  befall  the 
conqueror ;  and  these  also  are  three. 

(1.)  In  case  he  is  apprehended :  the  law  has  pro^ 
vided  that  for  him  which  he  did  for  his  adversary. 
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but  in  a  more  ignominious  manner.  The  rope  and 
the  gibbet  is  to  be  his  portion ;  die  he  must ;  and 
what  honour  a  man  wins  or  saves,  bj  that  which 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  being  hanged,  is  hard  to 
be  understood ;  but  he  that  mistakes  the  cart  for  a 
triumphal  chariot,  or  the  gallow-tree  for  a  triumphal 
arch,  may  apply  himself  to  the  obtaining  such  victo- 
ries as  these. 

(2.)  But  secondly,  suppose  that  he  escapes  by 
flight ;  yet  then  he  quits  his  country,  and  lives  a 
banished  man,  and  like  Cain,  having  murdered  his 
brother,  he  presently  betakes  himself  to  wander  about 
the  world,  leaving  behind  him  the  confiscation  of  hi» 
goods,  a  family  lamenting,  and  perhaps  starving; 
and  some  of  them  peradventure  dying  for  grief,  and 
so  feeling  the  murderous  influence  of  his  action  as 
really,  though  not  in  the  same  manner,  as  his  slain 
adversary. 

Surely  these  will  be  sad  accidents  to  a  man  in 
cold  blood,  when  the  fury  of  his  passion,  which 
abused  his  reason,  and  represented  revenge  so  plea- 
sant, shall  be  over,  and  transmit  the  thing  naked  to 
his  recovered  judgment,  to  be  considered  according 
to  its  real  aspect  and  all  its  sharp  events. 

By  this  time,  undoubtedly,  he  will  see  how  much 
better  it  had  been  for  him  to  have  kept  himself 
quiet  and  innocent  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
his  Mends,  his  estate,  and  country ;  than  to  wander 
as  an  indigent  murderer  in .  a  strange  land,  from 
whence  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  the  severity  of  the 
laws,  and  the  exasperation  of  the  murdered  person's 
iriends;  ready  to  prosecute  those  laws  against  him, 
continually  terrify  him  from  all  thoughts  of  a  re- 
turn. 
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(3.)  But,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  we  wiB  sup* 
pose  the  man  to  have  better  fortune :  that  he  has 
fought  and  killed  his  adversary,  and  so  satisfied  his 
revenge ;  and  moreover,  that  through  the  interces- 
sion of  great  friends,  willing  to  share  his  guilt,  and 
to  derive  some  of  the  blood  upon  their  own  heads, 
he  has  not  by  flight  escaped^  but  bj  a  fuU  acquit- 
ment outbraved  justice,  and  triumphed  over  the  law, 
and  so  stands  secure  as  to  all  temporal  retribution. 
But  still,  after  all  this,  may  we  not  ask  concerning 
such  an  one,  is  all  well  within  ?  How  fares  it  with 
him  in  the  court  of  conscience  ?  Is  he  aUe  to  keep 
off  the  grim  arrests  of  that  ?  Can  he  drown  the  cry 
of  blood,  and  bribe  ^  his  own  thoughts  to  let  him 
alone  ?  Can  he  fray  off  the  vulture  from  his  breast, 
that  night  and  day  is  gnawing  his  heart,  and  wound-- 
ing  it  with  ghastly  and  amazing  reflections  ? 

Whether  it  is,  that  God  has  done  it  for  the  de- 
fence of  men's  lives,  or  whether  it  is  the  unnatural- 
ness  of  the  sin,  or  whatsoever  else  may  be  the  cause, 
eeriain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  which  dogs  the 
conscience  so  incessantly,  fastens  upon  it  so  closely, 
and  tears  it  so  fiirioudy,  as  the  dismal  sense  of 
blood-guiltiness. 

The  man  perhaps  endeavours  to  be  merry,  he 
goes  about  his  business,  he  enjoys  his  cups  and  his 
jdly  company :  and  possibly,  if  he  fought  for  re« 
venge,  he  is  applauded  and  admired  by  some ;  if  he 
fought  for  a  mistress,  he  is  sijiiled  upon  for  a  day. 
But  when,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  gaieties,  his  con- 
science shall  come  and  round  him  in  the  ear :  Sir, 
you  are  to  remember  that  you  have  murdered  a 
man,  and  what  is  more,  you  have  murdered  a  soul ; 
you  have  sacrificed  an  immortal  nature,  the  imi^ 
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of  God,  and  the  price  of  Christ's  Uood,  to  a  pique, 
a  punctilio,  to  the  loves  of  a  pitifiil  creature,  lighter 
than  vanity,  and  emptier  than  the  air :  and  these 
are  the  worthy  causes  for  which  your  brother  now 
h'es  in  the  regions  of  darkness  and  misery,  without 
relief,  without  recovery;  an  eternal  sacrifice  to  a 
short  passion,  a  rash  anger,  and  a  sudden  revenge. 

Now  when  these  reasonings  shall  be  joined  with 
the  considerations  of  the  divine  justice,  and  the  rer- 
tributions  that  Heaven  reserves  for  blood ;  these  sad 
reckonings,  that  are  in  store  for  the  successful  ac- 
quitted murderer :  believe  it,  where  these  thoughts 
shall  lay  hold  of  the  conscience,  they  will  leave  their 
marks  behind  them. 

But  if  the  man  feels  none  of  these  stings  or  re* 
morses,  his  condition  is  infinitely  worse :  he  is  sealed 
up  under  a  spirit  of  searedness,  and  reprobation,  and 
an  invincible  curse.  And  it  is  a  sign  that  Gkid  in* 
tcsids  turn  not  the  grace  of  repentance,  perhaps  finr 
denying  his  brother  the  opportunities  of  it,  by  a 
sudden  death ;  and  sending  him  out  of  the  world  in 
such  a  condition,  that  it  were  ten  thousand  times 
better  for  himself  never  to  have  come  into  the 
world,  than  that  he  should  leave  it  under  the  like. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  concernmg  such  a 
person,  but  that  his  sin  has  put  him  into  such  an 
estate^  that,  living  or  dying,  he  is  unavoidably  mi- 
serable. 
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(fit  bepomble,  cumudi  asUethinjfauy  live  peaceably  wiih 

aUmen. 

X  OU  may  remember  that  the  second  particular 
laid  down  for  the  prosecution  of  these  words,  was  to 
assign  the  measures  and  proportions  by  whidi  the 
duty  of  living  peaceably  was  to  be  determined : 
which  I  shewed  were  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  lawAil. 

In  my  inquiries  into  which,  I  undertook  the  reso- 
lution of  several  cases.  As,  concerning  the  lawful* 
ness  of  war ;  of  Iceeping  or  breaking  the  peace  with 
the  magistrate ;  as  also  of  duels.  All  which  I  have 
already  finished;  so  that  there  remain  only  two  more 
to  be  discussed.     One  of  which  is. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  repel  force  by  force,  so 
as  to  kill  another  in  one's  own  defence  ? 

The  matter  of  which  question  is  very  different 
from  that  about  duels.  For  a  duel  is  a  fight  freely 
and  voluntarily  undertook  by  the  offer  of  one  party, 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  other.  But  this  is. a 
sudden,  a  violent,  and  unforeseen  assault,  in  respect 
of  him  that  is  assaulted :  who  thereupon  enters  not 
into  combat  upon  any  precedent  choice  or  deHbe- 
rate  appointment;  but  upon  the  sudden  alarms  of 
force  and  necessity,  and  the  compulsions  of  an  ex- 
treme danger. 
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In  which  condition  we  are  to  suppose  the  man 
cut  off  from  aU  possibility  of  flying,  shut  up  from 
all  succour  by  a  rescue,  or  remedy  by  the  law ;  but 
drove  into  those  straits,  both  of  place,  time,  and  all 
other  circumstances,  that  all  evasion  is  rendered 
desperate  and  impossible,  but  through  the  blood  of 
his  adversary. 

In  this  case  I  affirm  it  to  be  lawful  for  a  man  to 
save  himself  by  destroying  his  enemy,  and  that 
upon  these  two  reasons. 

1.  The  first  taken  from  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready insisted  upon ;  the  great  natural  right  of  self- 
preservation  :  which  right  is  as  full  in  particular 
persons  as  in  public  bodies.  It  is  the  very  first- 
bom  of  all  the  rudiments  of  nature  ;  and  the  very 
ground  and  reason  of  its  actions ;  not  instilled  by 
precept,  but  suggested  by  instinct.  A  man  is  no 
more  instructed  to  this,  than  he  is  to  be  an  hungry 
or  thirsty,  when  nature  wants  its  due  refection. 
And  that  as  to  this  particular  the  rights  of  nature 
are  not  abridged  by  Christian  religion,  will  appear 
from  the 

Second  argument,  taken  from  that  place  where 
Christ  commands  his  disciples  to  provide  themselves 
swords :  but  to  have  allowed  them  the  instruments 
of  defence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  forbid  the 
use  of  them  as  unlawful,  had  been  highly  irrational. 
I  suppose  Christ  did  not  command  those  poor  fisher- 
men to  wear  swords  for  ornament  only,  as  men  do 
nowadays ;  but  that  he  might  countenance  them  in 
the  management  of  their  own  preservation,  amidst 
those  many  unjust  violences  and  assaults,  that  were 
likely  enough  to  attend  men  odious  to  the  world  for 
the  promulgation  of  severe  truths. 

VOL.  VII.  F 
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Add  to  this  the  suffrage  of  the  civil  law^  where 
the  code  in  the  Cornelian  law  de  Sieariis  utters  it- 
self thus :  Is  qui  aggressorem  vel  quemcunque 
alium  in  duhio  vita  discrimine  constitutus  occide^ 
rit,  nuUam  oh  id  factum  calumniam  metuere  debet. 
And  further,  in  the  AquiUan  law,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose :  Vim  vi  repellere  omnes  leges  omniaquejura 
permittunt. 

So  that  we  have  seen  the  verdict  of  nature,  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  civil  law,  in  the  present  case ;  and 
he  whom  these  absolve  is  a  just  and  an  innocent  per- 
son, whatsoever  other  law  may  condemn  him. 

Yet  since  nature,  in  the  present  corruption  of 
mankind,  is  weak  and  dark,  and  so  apt  to  misjudge 
of  the  necessity  of  self-defence ;  oftentimes  making 
that  to  be  so,  which  indeed  is  nothing  else  but  an 
unnecessary  fear  or  a  sinfiil  revenge;  it  being  a 
very  easy  thing  to  clothe  an  unlawful  action  or  de- 
sign with  a  lawful  name :  therefore  it  concerns  us 
so  to  assert  the  privilege,  as  to  take  off  the  danger ; 
and  this  will  be  done  by  stating  it  under  its  due 
limitations. 

In  order  to  which^  I  shall  endeavour  to  dear  these 
three  inquiries. 

1st,  What  are  those  things,  for  the  necessary  de- 
fence of  which  it  may  be  lawful  to  kill  the  unjust 
invader  ? 

2dly,  What  are  the  conditions  required  to  render 
that  defence  lawful  ? 

Sdly,  Who  are  the  persons  against  whom  we  may 
justly  manage  such  a  defence  ? 

And  first  for  the  things  that  may  be  thus  de- 
fended. 

1.  The  first  b  life;  the  eminent  and  certain 
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danger  of  which  does  lav^By  unsheath  every  man's 
sword  in  the  defence  of  it.  For  where  it  is  lawful 
to  live,  it  is  lawful  to  do  all  those  things  without 
which  life  cannot  be  preserved.  Life  is  a  purchase 
to  be  rated  at  the  loss  of  all  things  else.  He  that 
loses  it,  loses  all  the  world  with  it,  and  every  thing 
dies,  as  to  the  fruition  of  the  dying  man.  There  is 
no  reparation  to  be  made  for  it,  either  in  kind  or 
any  thing  else,  as  in  some  degree  it  may  be  done  in 
all  other  losses.  For  he  that  loses  his  friend  or  his 
honour  may  be  repaid  with  an  estate,  though  not 
to  an  equality  of  compensation.  But  a  lost  life  can 
be  repaid  with  no  enjoyment,  since  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  other  enjoyments;  and  no  man  enjoys 
any  thing  but  the  Jiving. 

For  can  we  think  that  a  pompous  burial  or  a  fine 
tomb  will  make  the  dead  any  amends,  or  to  have  a 
few  mournful  words  spoken  of  him  for  fashion-sake, 
as,  that  he  was  an  excellent  person,  and  that  it  was 
a  loss  to  the  public  that  he  should  be  snatched  away 
by  such  a  disaster;  which  words,  being  dead,  he 
cannot  hear ;  and  if  alive,  perhaps  would  not  much 
regard. 

But  all  this  while  the  man  continues  the  portion 
of  worms  and  rottenness,  and  the  great  injury  of 
death  maintains  its  full  effect  upon  him.  All  after- 
honours  and  commemorations  being  but  like  the 
serving  up  of  a  banquet  to  a  grave,  or  like  the  cere- 
mony of  courtship  and  compliment  to  the  cold  flints 
and  the  insensible  rocks. 

2.  When  a  man  is  in  imminent  danger  of  the 
mutilation  of  a  leg  or  an  arm,  or  the  Uke,  it  is  law- 
fill  to  prevent  the  loss  of  either  by  the  death  of  the 
assailant.     For  who  knows  but  the  loss  of  a  part 
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may  bring  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  Where 
the  danger  is  indefinite,  there  the  utmost  and  the 
greatest  is  to  be  feared,  and  proportionably  to  be 
provided  against. 

The  man  perhaps  in  the  issue  of  the  conflict  may 
lose  but  a  finger,  but  thereupon  his  hand  may  gan- 
grene, and  then  his  arm,  and  from  thence  the  mis- 
chief reach  his  heart :  or  he  may  receive  but  a  blow 
only,  which  blow  may  sow  the  seeds  of  death  in  his 
body,  in  an  imposthume,  which  shall  grow  and  pre* 
vail,  and  at  length  break,  and  bear  him  to  his  grave. 
In  which  case  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  man  is  miir« 
dered,  though  it  be  ten  years  before  he  dies,  as  truly 
as  if  he  had  breathed  his  last  the  very  next  nunute. 
For  he  murders  a  man,  who  gives  him  a  hurt,  upon 
which  death  certainly  and  irrecoverably  follows, 
whatsoever  the  time  of  it  chance  to  be.  The 
cause  may  have  its  effect,  be  the  distance  of  time  or 
place  what  it  will,  so  long  as  it  reaches  it  by  the 
connection  of  a  certain  influence.  And  he  that 
puUs  one  end  of  the  chain,  moves  the  remotest  link 
of  it  as  surely,  as  if  he  did  it  by  an  immediate 
touch. 

But  suppose  that  death  should  not  fdlo  w  upon 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  and  moreover  (which  is  yet  im- 
possible) that  the  assaulted  person  knew  so  much, 
yet  nature  no  less  dictates  the  preservation  of  every 
part ;  it  being  as  natural  to  a  man  to  be  entire  and 
perfect,  as  to  be,  and  to  have  all  his  limbs,  as  any 
one  of  them.  Besides  that  it  is  often  worse  than 
death  itself  to  live  with  the  deformities  and  pains  of 
a  shattered,  mangled  body ;  as  a  burden  to  one's 
self,  and  a  contempt  to  others.  From  which  mi- 
series there  are  few,  but,  were  it  in  their  power. 
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would  ransom  themselves  with  the  price  of  the 
world ;  and  of  their  blood  too,  did  not  the  awe  df 
God  and  the  terrors  of  another  death  keep  them 
from  breaking  the  uncomfortable  prison  of  such  a 
bodj^  to  pass  to  an  eternal  execution. 

S.  When  a  person's  chastity  is  invaded  by  force, 
it  is  granted  on  all^  hands  to  be  lawful  to  kill  the 
person  that  invades  it.  -  For  this  is  as  irreparable  as 

■ 

life  itself ;  it  is  lost  but  once,  and  if  it  should  come 
in  competition  with  life,  it  would  be  judged '  more 
valuable.  Upon  which  ground,  Tamar,  had  she  had 
strength  and  courage  enough,  might  have  saved  her 
brother  Absalom  the  labour  of  killing  Amnon,  and 
prevented  an  unjust  revenge  by  a  just  defence.  ^ 

To  lose  one's  life  is  indeed  a  misery,  but  it  is  no 
dishonour ;  but  the  ravished  person  is  dishonoured, 
her  glory  stained,  and  the  lustre  of  that  reputation 
by  which  she  lives  and  stands  accepted  in  the  world, 
is  blasted  for  ever. 

I  know  no  parent,  who  deserves  to  be  a  parent, 
who  had  not  rather  see  a  child  dead^  than  de- 
ffoured.  Virginius  rescued  his  daughter  from  the 
hist  and  violence  of  Appius  Clodius  the  decemvir, 
by  stabbing  her  dead  with  his  own  hand.  I  am 
not  concerned  to  warrant  his  action ;  but  surely 
it  argues  the  value  that  the  very  heathen  put  upon 
their  chastity,  when  the  very  design  against  it  was 
thought  fit  to  be  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  in- 
nocent, and  to  be  revenged  upon  the  nocent,  even 
to  the  subversion  of  a  government. 

4.  In  the  fourth  place,  as  for  the  preservation 
of  estate  or  goods,  the  case  admits  of  some  more 
doubt.  And  there  are  opinions  both  for  the  affirma- 
tive and  the  negative. 

f8 
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Those  who  hold  the  n^^tive  ai^e^ 

First,  From  the  law  of  Moses,  which,  in  Exodus 
xxii.  2,  8,  distinguishes  the  case  of  a  thief  robbing 
bj  day  and  by  night,  allowing  it  for  lawfiil  to  kill 
him,  if  he  makes  an  invasion  in  the  night ;  whereas 
if  he  is  killed  in  the  day,  the  same  law  avouches  the 
man  that  killed  him  guilty  of  murder. 

Of  which  difference,  these  two  reasons  are  all^^. 

(1.)  Because  it  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the 
night,  whether  he  comes  barely  to  steal  or  to  mur- 
der also ;  and  therefore  it  is  lawiul  to  kill  him,  not 
considered  merely  as  a  thief,  but  upon  just  suspicion 
that  he  might  come  as  a  murderer. 

(2.)  Because  goods  taken  away  in  the  night  leave 
the  person  robbed  destitute  of  all  means  by  which 
to  discover  the  robber,  and  consequently  of  all  l^ai 
means  by  which  to  recover  what  he  had  lost.    - 

Ans.  This  is  true,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this 
very  ground  I  answer  this  argument  brought  from 
the  Mosaic  law,  by  aflSrming,  that  howsoever  the 
letter  runs,  yet  the  design  of  that  law  was  not  to 
make  every  killing  of  a  thief  in  the  day-time  mur- 
der, but  that  usually  and  ordinarily  it  was  to  be  ac- 
counted so.  For  since  the  law  makes  it  lawful  to 
kill  a  thief  in  the  night,  because  at  that  time  all 
people  being  usually  disposed  to  their,  rest,  it  sup^ 
poses  that  there  are  no  witnesses  present,  by  whose 
means  the  injured  man  might  have  right  against 
him  at  law :'  but  unlawful  to  kill  him  in  the  day, 
because  then  it  supposes  that  there  may  be  wit- 
nesses, as  for  the  most  part  there  are.  Yet  since 
sometimes  it  so  falls  out,  that  there  neither  are  nor 
can  be  any ;  it  will  follow,  by  anali^y  of  reason,  that 
a  man  under  such  circumstances  is  permitted  to  deal 
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with  a  thief  as  in  the  night ;  since  the  very  cause 
for  which  he  was  permitted  to  do  it  then»  does 
equaUy  take  place  now. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  some  argue  against  the 
lawfulness  of  killing  a  robber  for  the  preservation  of 
our  goods,  from  the  tenor  of  the  gospel,  and  the  de- 
sign of  Christian  religion ;  which  bids  the  professors 
of  it  despise  and  trample  upon  these  temporal 
things,  and  therefore  certainly  permits  them  not  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  them  with  the  blood  of  any  one 
who  should  presume  to  take  them.  To  this  I  an- 
swer^ that  the  gospel  commands  us  only  to  despise 
these  things  comparatively,  in  reference  to  spiritual 
and  eternal  felicities.  Otherwise  if  the  words  be 
understood  absolutely,  it  could  not  be  lawful  for  us 
so  much  as  to  defend  our  lives ;  since  some  texts  in 
the  letter  of  them  command  us  no  less  to  despise 
these,  than  those  other  enjoyments. 

I  conclude  therefore  for  the  affirmative,  that  it  is 
lawful  for  a  man  to  defend  his  estate  and  goods 
against  an  unjust  force,  even  with  the  death  of  him 
who  offers  that  force,  if  they  cannot  be  retained  and 
possessed  otherwise. 

The  reason  is,  because  they  are  the  means  and 
support  of  life,  dnd  therefore  are  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  same  account  with  life  itself.  If  one  should 
say,  that  it  were  lawful  for  a  man  to  knock  him  on 
the  head,  that  should  offer  to  batter  down  his  house 
to  the  ground  before  his  face ;  but  that  he  was  by 
no  means  to  touch  him,  in  case  he  only  took  away  the 
chief  pillar,  upon  which  the  house  leaned ;  notwith- 
standing  that  upon  the  removal  of  that  pillar  it  must 
fall  as  unavoidably  as  if  it  were  pulled  down :  surely 
such  a  distinction  were  grossly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 
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The  case  is  the  same  here.    Neither  does  that 
reply  take  off  the  argument,  that  a  man  may  live 
though  his  estate  be  lost,  as  by  labour,  charity,  or 
the  getting  of  another.     For  this  is  accidental,  and 
it  may  &11  out  otherwise.    And  every  man  is  to 
look  upon  what  he  possesses  as  his  only  subsistence ; 
lonce  he  is  not  certain,  upon  the  loss  of  it,  to  have 
any  other :  nay,  he  is  certain  that  at  the  present  be 
has  none ;  nor  is  like  to  have  any  for  the  future, 
unless  some  accident  or  opportunity  of  a  livelihood 
offers  itself,  which  he  is  not  to  suppose  or  build 
upon,  it  being  wholly  uncertain  and  contingent; 
especially,  so  as  to  take  him  off  firom  his  dependence 
upon  that  which  is  certain  and  present. 

Should  a  man  put  his  whole  estate  into  a  jewel ; 
either  for  concealment  of  his  estate,  as  being  other- 
wise in  danger,  or  for  some  other  advantage  or  con* 
venience ;  and  should  be  set  upon  for  it  by  a  thief 
upon  the  road,  so  that,  all  hope  of  rescue  being  out 
of  the  way,  there  remained  no  other  means  to  pre- 
serve it  but  by  killing  the  robber  upon  the  place ;  I 
must  confess,  I  can  see  no  solid  reason,  why  he 
might  not  do  justice  upon  him,  and  right  to  himself 
by  sending  him  out  ci  the  wiirld,  with  his  blood 
upon  his  own  head.  If  any  excellent  and  pious 
persons  have  chose  to  do  otherwise,  the  thief  was 
beholden  to  them ;  and  they  have  only  quitted  their 
own  right,  whidi  lays  no  injunction  at  all  upon 
others  to  quit  theirs. 

For  if  a  man  sets  upon  me  in  the  highway  to  kill 
me,  all  grant  that  I  may  in  my  own  defence  kill  him ; 
but  if  he  would  only  take  my  money,  that,  it  seems, 
I  must  relinquish  by  any  means  rather  than  take  his 
liife.    But  let  the  reason  of  the  diffierence  be  as* 
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signed.  If  I  ask,  what  makes  it  lawAil  for  me  to 
kill  him  in  the  former  case?  it  will  be  answered 
surely,  to  preserve  my  life.  But  I  reply.  Is  not  my 
life  as  much  destroyed  if  I  am  starved,  as  if  I  am 
stabbed?  And  when  my  money  is  once  gone,  I.  am 
sure  I  may  be  starved,  and  none  can  assure  me  that 
I  shall  not.  For  am  I  certain  that  I  shall  jfind  a 
bag  of  money  or  a  table  spread  in  the  road,  or  that 
people  will  be  so  charitable,  as  upon  firee  cost  to 
keep  me  from  hunger  and  cold  ?  which  annoyances^ 
unless  they  will  do  so,  must  as  surely  despatch  me, 
as  either  a  rapier  thrust  into  my  bowels,  or  a  bullet 
9ent  to  my  heart. 

Neither  is  that  further  exception  of  any  moment, 
that  there  is  no  proportion  in  point  of  value  be- 
tween the  loss  of  money  and  the  loss  of  a  life.  For 
in  the  present  case  my  money,  compared  to  my 
enemy's  life,  is  not  to  be  considered  barely  as  such  a 
sum  of  money,  but  as  it  is  the  necessary  support  of 
my  life :  so  that  really,  and  in  effect,  the  comparison 
is  between  his  life  and  mine ;  in  which  I  conclude 
myself  warranted,  by  the  rights  and  laws  of  nature, 
to  prefer  my  own  b^ore  his.  Nay,  if  it  were  but  a 
sixpence  that  he  would  rifle  me  of,  and  I  had  no 
other  visible  subsistence  in  the  worid  but  that  poor 
sum,  I  might  lawfully  defend  that,  as  I  would  my« 
self,  that  is,  with  the  death  of  my  enemy;  and 
count  it  as  equal  a  stake  against  his  life,  as  if  it  were 
ten  thousand  miUions. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  those  four  things  which 
it  is  lawful  for  a  man  thus  to  defend ;  namely,  life, 
limbs,  chastity,  and  estate :  where,  before  I  pass  any 
fiirther,  I  shall  add  this,  that  whatsoever  it  is  law- 
ful for  a  man  to  do  in  these  cases  for  himself,  the 
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same  dso  is  lawful  for  him  to  do  in  the  same  dan* 
ger  and  extremity  oi  his  neighbour.  The  reason  is, 
because  the  measure  and  standard  of  his  lore  to  his 
neighbour,  is  to  be  the  love  that  he  bears  to  him- 
self. 

Which  yet,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  understood  under 
equal  cases  and  circumstances;  for  though  we  are 
commanded  to  lave  our  neighbour  as  ourselves^  yet 
it  follows  not,  but  when  the  danger  must  inevitably 
&U  upon  one  of  us,  we  may  preserve  ourselves  be- 
fore our  neighbour ;  because,  in  the  same  condition, 
we  are  bound  to  desire  no  more  for  ourselves,  but 
that  our  neighbour  should  save  us  in  the  next  place 
to  himself;  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  this  precept, 
he  cka  desire  no  more  of  us.  In  a  word,  we  are  to 
Un>e  our  neighbour  as  ourselves^  putting  him  into  the 
same  condition  and  circumstances  in  reference  to  us, 
as  we  are  in  reference  to  him :  and  therefore,  as  I 
myself  could  not  in  reason  desire,  but  that  my  neigh- 
bour, in  a  danger  equal  to  us  both,  should  first  de- 
fend himself;  so  my  neighbour  cannot  deny,  but 
that  I  should  do  as  much  for  myself  under  this 
condition,  as  I  allow  him  to  do  for  himself  under 
the  same.     But  this  by  way  of  digression. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  defence  of  our  neighbour  in 
his  extremity  engages  us  to  all  those  extraordinary 
courses  that  we  took  for  our  own  preservation. 
Upon  this  account  it  was,  that  Abraham  armed  his 
household,  and  slew  kings  for  the  rescue  of  his  kins- 
man Lot,  took  captive  by  them.  Genesis  xiv.  14, 15. 
And  there  is  no  man,  whose  concerns  and  obliga- 
tions terminate  within  himself;  but  he  is  a  relative 
person,  and  must  own  a  debt  to  friendship,  to  con- 
sanguinity, and  society.    For  as  in  the  natural  body 
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the  whole  is  maintained  by  that  syUpathy  and 
mutual  feeling,  that  the  members  have  of  the  condi- 
tion of  each  other ;  by  which,  when  any  of  them  is 
in  distress,  it  calls  for  and  receives  help  and  relief 
from  all  the  rest :  so  it  is,  according  to  its  proportion, 
in  the  political  body,  which  is  only  an  aggregate,  ar- 
tificial man.  Every  particular  person  lies  under  an 
obligation  to  come  in  to  the  succour  of  his  en- 
dangered brother,  as  the  haiid  would  presently  lift 
itself  up  in  the  defence  of  the  leg  dt  the  face,  to 
repel  and  beat  off  whatsoever  would  annoy  them. 
And  the  contrary  would  be  barbarous  and  absurd,  a 
perverting  of  the  designs  of  nature,  which,  by  thus 
leaving  the  interest  of  every  part  single  in  itself, 
and  divided  from  and  independent  upon  the  con- 
cernment of  its  fellows,  would  quickly  draw  a  ruin 
and  dissolution  upon  the  whole  fabric.  That  man 
who  could  stand  and  see  another  stripped  or  hacked 
in  pieces  by  a  thief  or  a  rogue,  and  not  at  all  concern 
himself  in  his  rescue,  is  a  traitor  to  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity and  religion ;  he  commits  murder  with  his 
eyes,  and  sheds  blood  by  not  striking  a  blow ;  and 
shall  one  day  account  to  God  for  the  guilt  of  that 
action,  that  was  as  criminally  permitted  by  him,  as 
done  by  the  other. 

2dly,  I  come  now  to  the  second  thing,  which 
is,  to  shi^w  the  conditions  required  to  legalize  such  a 
defence  of  ourselves'  and  fortunes.  And  they  are 
these. 

(1.)  That  the  violence  offered  be  30  apparent, 
and.  withal  so  great  and  pressing,  that  there  can  be 
no  other  means  of  escaping  it,  but*by  killing  the  ad- 
versary :  otherwise,  if  a  man  makes  it  great  by  his 
own  presumptions  and  fears,  and  so  makes  it  ne- 
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cessary  to  himself  to  repel  thai  injury  with  a  mor- 
tal wound  from  his  rapier,  which  he  might  have 
done  with  a  blow  of  a  switch  or  a  thrust  of  his  arm,, 
he  is  a  murderer ;  nor  will  it  excuse  him  to  plead 
a  danger  which  was  only  created  by  his  own  appre- 
hensions. Thus  in  the  late  rebellion,  when  some 
persons,  by  the  guilt  of  great  villainies,  had  exas- 
perated majesty,  and  so  having  deserved,  were 
pleased  also  to  fear  the  just  consequences  of  their 
actions;  they  were  so  bold  as  to  strike  the  iBrst 
blow,  and  then  so  impudent  as  to  say  that  they  did 
it  in  their  own  defence.  But  that  saying  of  Vibius 
Crispus,  commended  by  QuintiUan,  may  be  here 
iitly  applied,  Quis  tibi  sic  timere  permmtf  Fear 
greatens  and  redoubles  every  evil,  it  stretches  the 
shadow,  and  enlarges  the  suspicion  :  but  blood  must 
not  be  shed  upon  surmise. 

That  which  must  warrant  a  man  in  this  before 
Grod  and  his  conscience,  must  be  a  danger  as  mani- 
fS^st  as  the  light ;  a  life  even  perishing,  and  in  the 
very  jaws  of  death :  not  an  hazard  that  may  be  dis- 
puted, but  an  extremity  that  calls  and  cries,  and 
admits  of  no  answer  but  an  immediate  deliverance. 
And  if  in  this  case  a  life  be  taken  away,  he  only  is  a 
murderer  that  deserved^  not  he  that  inflicted  the 
blow. 

(2.)  It  is  required,  that  all  possibility  of  recourse 
to  the  magistrate  for  a  legal  protection  be  taken 
away.  In  which  case  the  law  leaves  every  man  to 
his  own  natural  defence.  For  men  are  not  made 
for  laws,  but  laws  for  the  good  and  preserva- 
tion of  men :  and  therefore,  though  they  enjoin  the 
injured  person  to  fly 'to  them  for  succour,  yet,  when 
he  is  surrounded  with  silolir  csrcttmstonces  as  redder 
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such  access  to  them  impossible;  and  in  the  mean 
time  that  life,  far  the  preservation  of  which  those  lawB 
were  designed,  is  mider  an  unavoidable  danger,  wkh^ 
out  flying  to  other  remedies ;  should  those  laws  tie 
a  man's  hand  in  such  a  case,  they  were  only  snares 
and  traps,  and  means  to  deliver  a  mtm  naked  and 
undefended  to  be  devoured  by  his  enemy. 

But,  as  I  observed  before,  war  is  a  remedy  upon 
the  failure  of  law.  And  when  the  supreme  and 
£Bttal  law  of  necessity  comes  to  be  in  force,  aU  infe-* 
nor  obligations  disband  and  vanish:  and  the  law 
that  tells  a  man  that  no  particular  person's  injury^ 
can  take  from  him  his  right  to.  live,  ou^t  to  take 
place,  and  both  to  direct  him  what  he  is  to  do  in 
this  affair,  and  to  absolve  him  when  he  has  done. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place,  it  is  required  that  a  man 
in  the  act  of  defending  himself  designs  merely  his 
own  defence,  without  any  hatred  or  bitter  purpose 
of  revenge  towards  the  person  who  thus  invades 
him.  A  lawful  action  may  be  depraved  and  changed 
by  the  intervenience  of  an  ill  intention.  Jehu  exe-- 
cuted  the  command  of  God  in  extirpating  the  house 
of  Ahab,  and  consequently  that:  action  of  his  was 
lawful ;  but  yet  we  find  that  the  same  action  waa 
reckoned  to  him  for  sin,  because  a  particular  malice 
and  design  against  Ahab's  house  mingled  with  it, 
and  so .  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  the  per- 
formance. 

To  discern  whether  a  man  in  these  defensive  con- 
flicts  be  acted  by  a  purpose  of  self-defence,  pure  and 
unmixed  from  any  spice  of  revenge,  I  confess  is 
very  difficult,  in  case  the  assault  shall  be  continued 
till  it  determines  in  the  d^th  of  one  party.  But  if 
the  defendant  chance  to  prevail  over  the  assailant  to 
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that  d^ree,  as  to  be  able  to  secure  himself  from 
him  without  taking  of  his  life ;  and  yet  shall  not  be 
brought  to  give  over,  or  acquiesce,  till  he  has  des* 
patched  him :  though  his  first  stroke  in  this  engage* 
ment  was  but  defence,  and  so  lawful ;  yet  the  sharp- 
ness of  revenge  growing  upon  his  spirit  in  the  midst 
of  the  action,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  last  stroke 
was  murder,  and  so  will  pass  in  the  accounts  of 
Heaven. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing,  namely,  to 
sihew  the  conditions  required  to  render  the  killing  of 
another  in  our  own  defence  lawfiil 

Sdly,  The  third,  which  I  shall  despatch  in  a  word 
or  two,  is  to  inquire  who  are  the  persons  against 
whom  we  may  lawfully  thus  defend  ourselves.  And 
for  this,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  doubt  can  be 
raised,  but  concerning  these  two,  a  magistrate  and 
a  parent.  As  for  the  magistrate,  the  grounds  that 
I  have  already  laid  of  non-resistance,  by  virtue  of 
every  subject's  quitting  his  natural  right  of  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  magistrate,  and  resigning  up 
all  power  of  resistance  into  his  governor's  hands, 
sufficiently  proves,  that  this  doctrine  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  subject  in  repelling  any  invasion 
made  upon  him  by  his  prince. 

But  as -for  a  parent;  the  son  has  made  no  such 
resignation  of  his  right  up  to  him.  And  therefore 
there  are  not  wanting  some  casuists  among  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  ventured  to  own  the  lawfulness  of 
a  man's  defending  himself  against  parents  as  well  as 
kings,  and  all  superiors  whatsoever ;  even  with  the 
death  of  those  who  shall  invade  him.  But  yet  I 
affirm,  that  for  a  son  in  any  case  whatsoever  to  take 
away  his  father's  life,  from  whence,  under  God,  he 
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received  his  own,  seems  to  imply  such  a  turpitude 
in  the  thing  itself,  and  to  offer  such  a  grievance  to 
nature,  that  he  is  to  choose  to  die  rather  than,  upon 
any  inducement  of  extremity,  to  stain  his  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  father.  This  I  will  grant,  that  in 
case  a  father  shall  unjustly  assault  the  life  of  his 
son  ;  his  son  may  proceed  to  defend  himself  so  iiEir 
as  to  disarm  him,  shut  him  up,  and  bind  him ;  but 
to  kill  him  is  unnatural  and  intolerable.  And  if  a 
son  cannot  otherwise  secure  his  life  from  his  father^s 
violence,  it  is  more  eligible  to  die  a  thousand  deaths, 
than  to  make  such  a  monstrous  and  inhuman  tres- 
pass upon  so  sacred  a  name  and  relation. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  both  to  clear  and 
to  assert  the  doctrine  of  self-defence  in  its  due  lati- 
tude. In  all  which  discourse  I  am  not  sensible  that 
I  have  uttered  any  thing  biit  the  voice  of  nature, 
and  the  rightly  explained  sense  of  religion. 

As  for.  those  who  assert  the  contrary,  and  by 
taking  from  mankind  all  right  of  self-preservation, 
would  have  them  still  live  in  the  world  as  naked  as 
they  came  into  it;  I  shall  not  wish  them  any  hurt, 
but  if  I  would,  I  could  scarce  wish  them  a  greater, 
than  that  they  might  feel  the  full  effect  and  in- 
fluence of  their  own  opinion. 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  case  to  be  resolved  is ; 
Since  to  prosecute  another  in  courts  of  judicature  is 
in  its  kind  a  certain  breach  of  the  mutual  bond  of 
peace,  whether  it  be  allowable  for  Christians  thus  to 
prosecute  and  to  go  to  law  one  with  another  ? 

It  may  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  seem  a  strange  and 
an  insolent  design,  to  bring  a  thing  vouched  by  cus- 
tom, owned  by  practice,  and  established  by  author- 
ity,  under  dispute :  yet  since  it  is  no  less  our  duty 
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to  be  Me  to  give  a  reason  of  what  we  do,  than  of 
vrfaat  we  believe ;  and  since  there  are  not  wanting 
soripturesy  to  whose  roles  we  profess  to  submit  our 
practice,  yet  in  appearance  contrary  to  this;  and 
since  there  are  also  some  in  the  world,  who  think 
they  have  sufficient  ground  firom  those  scriptures  to 
entertain  a  contrary  opinion ;  I  conceive  I   may, 
without  blame,  enter  into  a  disquisition  of  a  thing 
already  controverted ;  that  so,  by  an  impartial  sur- 
vey of  the  reasons  of  both  sides,  we  may  settle  our 
future  practice  upon  such  sure  grounds,  that  if  it 
BTppeBTs  we  have  been  in  the  wrong,  we  may  be  con- 
vinced, and  brought  off  from,  but  if  in  the  right,  we 
may  be  confirmed  in  the  thing  hitherto  allowed  by  us. 
As  for  those  who  have  been  so  bold  as  to  arraign 
the  courts  of  law  themselves,  they  are  the  ana- 
baptists; who  succeed  into  all  the  principles  and 
opinions  of  the  old  anabaptists,  those  sonsi  of  con- 
fbsion,  that  once  so  infested  Grermany :  oonceming 
the  nature  of  whose  opinions  I  cannot  but  judge 
this,  that  those  who  own  a  design  to  remove  and 
cast  down  idl  human  kws  and  judgments,  ought  to 
be  persons  either  absolutely,  and  even  to  a  necessity 
innocent,  or  very  highly  male&ctors;  the  former 
of  which  might  oppose  them  as  needless ;  the  latter, 
as   dreadful  and  destructive.     As  for  their  inno- 
cence;   the  stories  of  their  barbarous  rebellions, 
murders,  and  the  desolations  made  by  them,  have 
settled  men's   judgments  concerning  that.     And 
therefore,  if  their  opinions  grow  from  their  guilt,  in 
conjunction  with  their  ignorance ;  as  it  cannot  ap- 
pear from  what  root  else  they  should  grow ;  I  shall 
endeavour  to  remove  the  latter,  leaving  the  law? 
themselves  to  deal  with  the  former. 
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Id  the  manageiiient  of  tfais  question,  I  shall,  1. 
Examine  the  arguments  brought  gainst  the  allowi- 
aUeness  of  Christians  going  to  hiw.  S*  CSonsider 
what  m^  be  argued  and  dl^ed  for  it.  3.  Pro- 
pose the  conditions  required  to  warrant  men  in  such 
a  practice. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  their  arguments  seem  prin- 
cipally to  bear  upon  two  places  of  scripture. 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  formerly  hinted  by  me,  and 
reserved  to  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place  here, 
which  is  in  Matthew  v.  40,  where  Christ  determines 
that  general  precept  of  not  resisting  evil,  to  an  utter 
abolition  of  all  lawsuits;  commanding  every  dis~ 
ciple  of  his,  that  in  case  any  man  will  sue  kirn  ai 
law,  and  take  away  his  coat,  he  should  let  him 
have  his  doai  also.  And  certainly  there  is  scarce 
any  thing  more  indispensably  necessary  to  a  man's 
subsistence^  than  his  raiment.  But  now  if  a  man 
shall  be  obliged  even  to  relinquish  this,  and  resign  it 
up  to  the  hand  of  violence,  rather  than  to  recover  it 
by  a  legal  trial,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  the  ri- 
gour  of  this  command  cuts  off  all  pretences  of  going 
to  law  whatsoever. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  this  sort  of  men  still  to  argue  from  the 
letter  of  scripture,  in  abstraction  from  the  sense ; 
and  without  any  pondering  either  of  the  occasion, 
circumstances,  or  coherence  of  the  text,  immediately 
to  fly  and  fasten  upon  the  bare  outside  of  the  ex* 
pression. 

Two  things,  therefore,  may  be  answered  to  this 
text. 

1 .  That  it  is  not  certain,  that  whAt  we  render  by 
suing  at  law  signifies  any  such  thing ;  the  Greek  is 
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T^  $€keim  0-0$  KfiKpeu ;  but  xftpoficu  signifies  to  strive, 
war,  and  contend  with  another  by  force ;  so  that  it 
is  all  one  with  /jLoexfatcu,  km  ipl^€c^  cm.     But  to  sue 
another  at  law  is  xpneiv ;  and  that  with  an  accusative 
case,  rp  AeXom  ct  tcfmiv ;  and  to  be  sued  in  the  pas- 
sive, Kf'ncfiMi  according  to  which,  rf  tikvnl  vfu  xpiKf^ 
veuf  taking  ctm  for  wo  o-oS,  must  signify,  to  him  that  is 
willing  to  be  sued  hy  thee  at  law:  the  meaning 
being  this ;  He  that  has  took  thy  coat  from  thee»  and 
is  willing  to  be  brought  by  thee  into  a  trial  for  it, 
to  him  give  thy  doak  also*    Which  sense,  besides 
that  it  is   highly  incongruous,  ro¥  xirSitt  crw  Xafi^h 
should  have  gone  before  o-oi  tcpiSipm,  and  so  the  wards 
have  run  thus :  To  him  that  is  desirous  to  tote  tkff 
coatf  and  then  to  go  to  law  with  thee  for  it :  and 
not  preposterously.  To  him  that  ie  desirous  logo  to 
law  with  thee,  and  to  take  thy  coatf  to  him  give  thy 
eloak  also ;  which  is  to  make  the  going  to  law  an- 
tecedent to  the  wrong  or  injury  about  which  men 
go  to  law. 

It  is  more  probable  therefore,  that  the  sense  of 
the  text  is  this;  Jfany  one  would unjusUy  contend 
with  thee 9  and  forcibly  take  away  thy  cloaks  let  him 
have  thy  coat  also.  According  to  which  sense,  the 
words  speak  nothing  at  all  of  the  suits  or  trials  at 
law.  And  this  interpretation,  grounded  upon  the 
propriety  of  the  word,  and  so  fully  agreeing  both 
with  what  goes  before,  and  with  what  follows  after, 
if  any  one  will  positively  insist  upon  it,  I  do  verily 
believe,  cannot  by  any  solid  reason  be  disproved. 

2.  But  because  I  think  such  respect  is  to  be  had 
to  the  translation,  that  it  is  not,  but  upon  very  ur* 
gent  necessity,  to  be  receded  from ;  therefore,  in  the 
second  place,  I 
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That  these  words  dre  to  be  interpreted  with  ana* 
logy  to  the  design  carriied  on  by  Christ  throughout 
this  whole  chapter,  which  is,  to  shew  the  perverse 
and  dnfnl  practice  of  the  Jews,  in  which  they  were 
abetted  by  the  pharisees ;  and  withal  to  declare,  of 
bow  much  contrary  a  temper  his  disciples  and  fol-^ 
lowers  ought  to  be. 

Now  the  custom  of  the  Jews  was,  upon  the  re- 
ceiving any  injury,  to  pursue  that  law  of  retaliation 
so  fiercely  and  bitterly,  that  sometimes  (as  I  have 
observed  before)  one  private  man  would  execute  it 
upon  another*  and  when  they  could  not  safely  or  con- 
veniently do  it  themselves,  but  were  forced  to  im- 
plore the  help  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  drag  the  in<^ 
jurious  person  before  him ;  yet  they  did  it  with  so 
much  acrimony  and  gall,  and  such  designs  of  per- 
sonal revenge,  that  it  sufficiently  appeared  to  any 
impartial  or  judicious  eye,  that  in  all  their  prosecu- 
tions of  offenders  they  did  not  so  much  consult 
either  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  or  their  own  neces- 
sary reparation,  as  indeed  seldom  needing  any  at 
all,  as  they  did  the  fruitless  gratification  of  a  re- 
morseless, vindictive  humour. 

Hereupon  Christ  reads  a  contrary  lecture  of  pa- 
tience, meekness,  and  quietness  to  his  disciples,  tell- 
ing them,  that  in  case  they  should  have  any  thing 
injuriously  purloined  from  them,  they  should  rather 
8it  down  under  the  loss  of  that  and  a  much  greater 
thing  too,  than  with  so  much  virulence  and  exaspe- 
ration of  mind,  ad  was  common  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  unreprehended,  not  to  say  countenanced  by  the 
pharisees,  pursue  the  recovery  of  their  former  right. 
These  words  therefore  do  not  absolutely  prohibit 
tliem^  being  injured,  to  endeavour  a  just  reparation ; 
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but  conditionally  rather  to  quit  the  benefit  of  jus- 
tice, than  to  follow  it  in  a  sinful  manner. 

Thej  are  a  sublime  precept  of  patience,  upon  a 
wrong  offered  to  our  goods,  parallel  to  those  words. 
If  any  one  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheeky  turn  the 
other  also ;  which  enjoins  the  same  measure  of  pa- 
tience upon  a  wrong  offered  to  our  persons.     And 
consequently,  as  heretofore,   in  the  exposition   of 
those,  I  shewed  from  Christ's  own  practice,  the  best 
comment  upon  his  precepts,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  rigid  import  of  the  let- 
ter, as  if  every  man  were  bound  to  covet  injuries 
and  to  court  affronts;  so  I  affirm  also,  that  this 
command  is  not  to  be  exacted  according  to  the  bare 
surface  of  the  words,  but  to  be  enlarged  to  the  al« 
lowance  and  latitude  of  a  figure,  as  being  indeed 
just  such  another  hyperbole.    Which  is  a  trope, 
that  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  a  thing  more  em- 
phatically, words  it  in   expressions    greater  than 
really  it  is.    And  thus  much  in  answer  to  what  they 
argue  from  this  place  of  scripture. 

(2.)  The  next  great  place,  which  some  think  to 
speak  as  fully  to  their  purpose  as  this,  is  that  in 
1  Cor.  vi.  7,  iVbtr  there  is  utterly  ajault  amongst 
you,  because  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another.  Why 
do  you  not  rather  taie  wrong  ?  why  do  you  not 
rather  suffer  yourselves  to  he  defrauded  ?  Which 
words  certainly  amount  to  a  pregnant  and  full  pro- 
hibition of  all  going  to  law,  since  they  declare  it  to 
be  our  duty  rather  to  suffer,  nay,  even  to  embrace 
any  wrong,  than  by  such  means  to  recover  our 
right. 

But  to  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  what  we  render  a  fault,  is  in  the  Gre^ 
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not  afiAfmiiia,  bat  only  ^m^/xo,  which  signifie$  pro« 
perly  a  weakness  or  defect;  and  such  do  not  always, 
or  of  necessity,  carry  sin  along  with  them.  Ac- 
cording to  which  sense,  the  apostle  does  not  con«« 
demn  their  going  to  law,  as  a*thing  in  itself  sinful  or 
unjust ;  but  as  low,  and  weak,  and  not  answerable 
to  that  greatness  and  generosity  of  spirit,  which  be- 
came persons  owning  so  exceUent  a  profession* 

2.  But  in  the  second  place,  admitting  that  the 
apo8tle*8  design  here  is  to  discountenance  this  prac- 
tice, not  only  as  weak  and  illaudable,  but  also  as 
sinful  and  disallowable ;  yet  I  affirm,  that  he  ac- 
counted it  not  sinful  from  the  very  nature  of  the  aot 
tion,  but  only  the  irregularity  of  the  circumstai!ce ; 
that  they  went  to  law  upon  every  slight  occasion, 
before  unbelievers,  in  verse  1.  And  though  to  go 
to  law  be  very  allowable,  yet  for  Christians  to  pro* 
secute  one  another  before  the  tribunals  of  infidels; 
for  those  injuries  which  they  might  fairly  compro- 
mise by  the  arbitration  and  decision  of  persons  of 
their  own  body,  was  a  thing  that  reflected  an  high 
disgrace,  and  left  a  great  scandal  upon  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  consequently  as  great  a  guilt  upon 
those  who  brought  the  scandal. 

In  short,  the  apostle  here  either  reprehends  them 
only  for  going  to  law  before  unbelievers,  or  barely 
for  going  to  law,  as  being  a  thing  utterly  unjust  in 
itself.  If  he  designs  only  the  former,  as  it  is  clear 
firom  the  whole  chain  of  the  context  from  the  first  verse 
to  the  ninth  that  he  does ;  then  it  concludes  nothing 
against  the  latter,  but  that  before  a  believing  judge, 
and  a  Christian  court,  with  a  due  observance  of 
other  circumstances.  Christians  may  right  them- 
selves at  law.     But  if  it  be  said,  that  the  apostle  dU 
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rects  the  edge  of  this  reproof  against  the  veiy  action 
itself;  theo  let  it  be  made  out,  how  the  apostle  can 
accord  himself  with  himself,  who  suffers  Christiaaa 
to  go  to  law  before  the  saints,  in  yer.  1,  Dare  amy 
of  yo«,  having  a  matter  against  another,  go  to 
law  before  the  utyuet,  and  not  before  the  sainte  ? 
Which  shews,  that  what  he  prohibits  under  one,  in 
the  very  same  breath  he  permits  under  the  other. 
Nay,  he  proceeds  to  give  reasons  why  they  should 
manage  the  judgment  of  these  things  themselves,  in 
ver.  2, 8,  If  the  world  shall  be  Jutted  by  you,  are 
ye  unworthy  to  judge  the  smallest  matters  f  And, 
know  ye  not  that  ye  shall  Judge  angels  f  how  muck 
more  things  pertaining  to  this  life  f  And  again,  in 
ver.  5 ;  I  speak  to  your  shame.    Is  it  so,  that  there 
is  not  a  wise  man  amongst  you  f  no,  not  one  that 
shall  be  able  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?  And 
now,  is  it  not  as  clear  from  all  these  places,  as  if 
they  were  writ  with  a  sunbeam,  that  the  apostle's 
intention  is  not  levelled  against  their  going  to  law, 
but  against  the  persons  before  whom  they  did  it  ? 
That  they  chose  to  discover  and  rip  up  the  sores  of 
the  church,  before  such  infidels  as  would  deride 
them,  rather  than  before  Christians,  who  would  en- 
deavour to  conceal  and  cure  them. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  replied  here,  is,  that 
in  those  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  the  Chris- 
tians had  no  tribunals  or  power  of  judging,  as  being 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  heathen  potentates :  and 
therefore  what  they  did  in  order  to  the  deciding  of 
controversies  and  suits  between  man  and  man,  they 
did  not  do  as  judges  armed  with  the  civil  power, 
but  as  arbitrators  chose  and  consented  to  amongst 
themselves,  for  the  ending  and  composing  of  differ- 
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ences.  And  therefore,  though  it  might  be  lawful  to 
bring  one's  cause  before  such  judges,  yet  it. cannot 
now  be  lawfiil  to  sue  a  brother  in  any  of  our  courts^ 
properly  so  called,  as  holding  a  power  of  jurisdiction 
from  the  magistrate. 

But  to  this  I  answer;  that  this  is  so  far  from 
overthrowing  or  weakening  the  thing  which  it  is 
brought  to  disprove,  that  it  is  a  notable  argument  to 
confirm  it :  for  if  the  apostles  allowed  it  as  lawful 
for  them  to  bring  their  causes  before  Christians, 
that  they  might  exercise  a  judicial  act  in  deciding 
them,  who  yet  were  not  endued  with  any  l^al,  ju- 
dicial authori^  from  the  magistrate;  certainly  it 
were  highly  strange  and  irrational,  to  prohibit  men 
to  seek  for  the  same  judicial  acts,  from  such  as  were 
both  Christiaiis,  and  also  empowered  with  such  a 
judicial  authority  from  the  civil  governor.  In  a 
word,  it  would  amount  to  this;  that  Christians 
might  try  their  causes  before  Christians,  not  having 
any  legal  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose,  but  only  the 
consent  of  the  contending  parties.  But  when  the 
same  persons  come  to  have  the  stamp  of  public  au- 
thority, enabling  them  so  to  do  by  virtue  of  thdr 
office ;  why  then,  all  trials  before  them  must  pre- 
sently cease  to  be  lawful,  and  become  only  a  betray- 
ing of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  believers.  I  shall 
say  no  more  of  this  wild  and  inconsequent  deduc- 
tion, but  that  it  is  an  argument  fit  to  be  found  only 
in  the  mouth  of  those,  whose  custom  it  is  to  dispute 
against  reason,  and  to  fight  against  government. 

3.  The  third  argument  against  the  allowableness 

of  Christians  going  to  law,  is  that  strict  command 

Uiat  lies  upon  them  to  forgive  injuries,  and  conse- 

^u^itly  not  to  prosecute  them  in  courts  of  juidica^ 

g4 
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tufe,  forasmach  as  these  two  seem  ntteriy  iDeoii«> 
flistent. 

But  to  this  also  I  reptyp  that  in  most  injuries  we 
are  to  consider  and  distinguish  two.  things :  firsts 
The  right  that  b  lost.  Secondlj,  The  (tfence  done 
to  whom  it  b  lost*  And  though  it  may  be  mj  duty 
to  forgive  the  offence  done  me  by  him  that  vidently 
takes  away  my  right ;  yet  it  follows  not  that  I  must 
th^efore  quit  my  right ;  but  may,  with  fiill  allow-* 
ance  of  equity  and  i»ety,  endeavour  the  regaining  of 
that,  while  I  fiiUy  remit  the  other. 

And  that  this  is  not  a  mere  verbal  distinction 
without  a  difference,  is  evident  from  hence:  that 
sui^xising  that  somebody  robs  me  of  my  goods,  and 
I  .recover  them  all  to  the  value  of  the  utmost 
earthing ;  yet  still  after  this  recovery  it  is  certain 
that  the  man  has  done  me  an  injury,  and  reason  and 
religion  will  oblige  him  to  ask  me  forgiveness; 
which  it  could  not  do,  supposing  that  the  wrong  did 
not  continue,  even  aftar  I  was  repossessed  of  what  I 
had  lost. 

It  is  dear  therefore,  that  the  prosecution  of  one's 
right  at  law  does  yet  leave  a  fair  scope  for  the  exer^ 
dse  of  forgiveness ;  and  consequently  that  they  may 
not  exclude  or  justle  out  one  another. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  thing  else  in  scripture  that 
seems  to  cast  any  probability  of  favour  upon  this 
opinion  :  and  therefore  looking  upon  the  proof  of  it 
as  desperate  upon  this  account,  I  proceed  to  the  se^ 
cond  thing ;  which  is  to  shew  what  may  be  argued 
for  the  allowaUeness  of  Christians  prosecuting  their 
rights  in  courts  of  judicature. 

But  beforehand  I  shall  premise  this:  That  the 
gpM>und  upon  which  all  such  prosecutions  proceed 
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is  twofold.  1.  Restitution;  &nd»  2.  Panishment. 
That  is,  a  man  is  sued  either  to  restore  what  he  has 
took  from  another ;  or  lHX>ught  into  court  for  some 
offence  or  mischief  done  by  him,  for  which,  since  no 
restitution  can  be  made,  he  is  to  sustain  some  penalty 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  law.  In  which  two  cases, 
though  it  is  obvious  to  see  that  a  man  may  prose** 
cute  another  for  the  restitution  of  something  took 
irom  him,  without  any  thoughts  of  bitterness  or  re^ 
venge ;  yet  since  the  punishment  of  another  cannot 
at  all  redound  to  my  advantage  or  reparation,  it  may 
be  inquired,  what  can  warrant  a  man  in  his  prosecu^p 
tion  of  another,  only  to  hnng  him  to  this,  without 
b^g  chargeable  with  the  designs  of  revenge. 

To  this  I  answer;  that  his  obligation  and  sub* 
jection  to  the  community,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
engages  him  to  this.  For  every  man  is  bound  to  en^ 
deavour  the  good  and  preservataon  of  the  public, 
and  consequently  to  prosecute  a  thief  or  a  murderer, 
though  personally  they  have  not  injured  him,  foras- 
much as  such  persons  have  made  a  breach  upon  so* 
ciety  and  common  justice ;  which  requires  a  repara-^ 
tion :  yea,  and  that  so  strictly,  that  if  a  man  is 
robbed,  though,  being  master  of  his  own  right, 
he  might  choose  wheUier  upon  that  score  he  would 
prosecute  him  for  such  robbery;  yet  since  by  the 
same  there  is  an  injury  done  to  the  public,  which  he 
cannot  pardon,  the  law  binds  him  to  prosecute  the 
robber ;  and  makes  him  liable  to  be  prosecuted  him- 
self, in  case  he  should  not.  I  conclude  therefore; 
that  all  these  prosecutions  of  a  man  in  the  courts  of 
law  are  just  and  allowable.  And  so  I  pass  to  the 
arguments  for  the  proof  of  the  assertion ;  which  are 
uiese* 
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1.  To  endeavour  the  execution  of  justice  in  the 
proper  acts  of  it  between  man  and  man^  is  allowable 
before  Ood,  and  not  repugnant  to  religion :  but  with- 
out going  to  law,  there  can  be  no  such  endeavour 
for  the  execution  of  justice,  and  consequently  it  is  to 
be  admitted*  That  the  former  is  not  repugnant  to 
religion  is  clear ;  for  then  justice  and  religion  would 
be  contrary,  which  would  be  to  cast  an  high  asper* 
sion  upon  both. 

Justice  is  the  noblest  dictate  issuing  from  the 
principles  of  improved  nature,  and  nature,  which  is 
the  law  of  God  written  in  our  hearts,  cannot  contra- 
dict his  law  as  it  is  written  in  his  word.  God  can- 
not write  the  same  thing  a  duty  in  one  law,  and 
a  sin  in  the  other.  Justice  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  descended  upon  mankind,  as  a  communication 
of  a  divine  perfection  flowing  from  him  whose  great 
attribute  is  to  be  the  Just  One,  and  the  rewarder  of 
every  man  according  to  his  works. 

As  for  the  assumption  of  the  argument,  that  the 
exercise  of  this  great  blessing  of  the  world,  justice, 
cannot  take  place,  unless  it  be  lawful  to  prosecute  of- 
fenders before  courts  and  judges ;  it  is  a  thing  that 
requires  no  laborious  proof.  For  can  we  expect 
that  thieves  and  murderers  should  come  and  surren- 
der their  persons  to  the  vengeance  of  the  law  fr-eely, 
and  of  their  own  accord,  as  scorning  all  arrests,  and 
preventing  attachments  by  sheriffs,  constables,  and 
such  other  unnecessary  instruments  of  force  ?  Will 
they  arraign  themselves,  be  both  jury  and  evidence, 
and  stand  convict  by  the  generous  openness  of  their 
own  confession  ? 

When  and  where  do  we  read  of  any  instance  or 
example  of  such  strange  transactions  ?  When  men 
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by  frequent  viUainies  have  lost  even  common  ho« 
nesty,  may  justice  expect  satisfaction  from  their  in- 
genuity ?  But  these  are  unlikelihoods  not  to  be  in*^ 
sisted  upon ;  and  we  may  well  venture  the  issue  of 
the  whole  controversy  upon  this,  that  when  these 
things  come  to  pass,  then  the  prosecution  of  causes 
at  law  will  cease  to  be  allowable. 

2.  The  second  argument  is  this ;  that  if  Christian 
religion  absolutely  prohibits  and  disallows  all  pursuit 
of  a  man's  right  at  law,  then  the  strict  observance 
of  this  religion  unavoidably  draws  after  it  the  utter 
dissolution  of  all  government  and  society ;  a  sad 
consequence,  but  naturally  issuing  from  such  an  an- 
tecedent. 

For  does  not  society  consist  in  a  due  distinction  of 
propriety  amongst  men,  and  in  their  peaceable  and 
secure  enjoying  that,  of  which  they  are  proprietors  ? 
Do  not  aU  public  bodies  bear  upon  the  great  basis  of 
meum  and  tuum  between  particular  persons,  and 
upon  the  provision  it  makes  to  protect  those  persons 
in  their  respective  titles  to  what  they  possess  ? 

And  moreover,  is  not  the  foundation  of  all  just 
possession  a  just  acquisition ;  as  by  gift,  labour,  or 
the  like,  by  which  the  world  shares  the  common 
benefits  of  nature,  dividing  to  each  man  his  portion, 
and  enclosing  it  to  him  from  the  encroachment  and 
pretences  of  aU  others  ?  These  things,  I  suppose, 
must  be  granted  to  be  the  very  frindamentals  and 
first  uniting  principles  of  society. 

But  now,  if  there  be  no  coercive  power  to  call 
men  to  account  for  their  actions ;  when  the  world 
shall  be  infested  with  the  violent  and  the  unjust, 
who  win  not  labour,  but  yet  possess ;  who  are  no- 
body's heirs»  and  yet  will  inherit;  raising  a  new 
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daim,  upon  force,  rapine,  and  oppresaon:  what 
will  become  of  order,  of  propriety,  and  right  ?  all 
those  hinges  upon  which  the  affairs  of  mankind  and 
the  peace  of  nations  move  and  depend  ? 

He  that  has  the  strongest  arm,  the  sharpest  swords 
the  boldest  front,  and  the  falsest  heart,  must  possess 
the  world.  Whatsoever  he  grasps  must  be  his 
own ;  right  and  possesion  will  be  terms  convertible. 
The  meek  and  the  injured  part  of  mankind  shall  re^ 
tain  a  right  to  nothing,  but  to  patience  under  the  in- 
sultations  of  the  mighty  and  the  unjust,  and  shall 
see  that  they  can  be  lawfully  nothing  else  but  misa- 
aUe,  when  the  very  plea  of  the  law  itself  is  rendered 
unlawfuL 

And,  what  is  the  greatest  misery  of  all,  these 
bonds  of  oppression  must  be  bound  upon  men  by  the 
ties  of  religion.  Thieves  rob  us  of  our  goods,  and  then 
this  robs  us  of  our  remedies.  And  men  will  persuade 
us,  that  Jesus  Christ  makes  it  our  duty  to  be  poor, 
wretched,  injured,  forlorn,  and  destitute,  as  often  as 
it  shall  please  the  lawless  avarice  and  insolence  of 
our  enemies  to  make  us  so. 

Had  the  primitive  Christians  owned  this  to  have 
been  the  genius  and  true  intent  of  what  they  pro- 
fessed, it  would  quickly  have  hissed  Christianity 
out  of  the  world,  as  the  bane  of  government,  and 
the  destroyer  of  whatsoever  was  settled,  regular,  and 
excellent  amongst  men.  It  would  have  exposed 
it  both  to  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  all  governors. 
And  the  setting  up  the  profession  of  it  in  any  king- 
dom would  have  been  like  the  bringing  of  a  puUic 
plague  into  the  bowels  of  a  nation ;  or  the  courting 
ot  a  foreign  invasion,  to  trample  down  all  before 
them  with  ruin  and  confusion.     For  surely  the  re- 
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moval  of  all  dourts  of  judicature  would  hare  had  no 
less  mischievous  effects  upon  a  people,  than  either  of 
those  annoyances.  But  had  this  been  the  design  of 
Christianity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  all  nations  would 
have  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  kept  it  off  like 
a  pest ;  and  courts  of  judicatiu*e  would  sooner  have 
suppressed  this  religion,  than  this  religion  .could 
have  beat  down  those  courts. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  it  is  far  from  the  pur* 
pose  of  Christ's  doctrine  to  forbid  injured  persons  to 
take  their  course  at  law ;  under  the  gospel,  courts 
are  to  be  as  much  open  as  churches.  And  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  afflicted,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  is  but  part  of  that  great  office  which  God  has 
honoured,  by  sometimes  assuming  it  to  himself. 
Christianity  came  to  invest  the  world  with  new 
helps  and  privileges,  and  not  to  abridge  men  of  their 
old.  This  religion  has  provided  no  asylum  for 
thieves  or  murderers ;  it  neither  seoires  nor  sancti-i> 
lies  wrong  or  oppression.  And  therefore  that  opi* 
nion,  which  lays  this  as  a  block  in  their  way  who 
would  proceed  to  a  legal  recovery  of  their  rights,  it 
to  be  rejected,  as  absurd  and  insufferaUe. 

Yet  since  men  are  too  prone  to  stretch  their  just 
allowances  beyond  their  bounds,  to  abuse  privileges, 
and  to  spoil  a  due  action  by  undue  drcumstanoes  of 
prosecution ;  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  third  and  last 
place,  briefly  propose  those  conditions  that  are  re-» 
quired  to  warrant  men  in  their  lsw-proceeding3  and 
contentions.    And  they  are  three. 

I.  First,  that  a  man  takes  not  this  course  against 
any  one,  but  upon  a  very  great  and  urgent  cause. 
Every  little  wrong  and  trespass  is  not  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  me  to  disturb  my  neighbour's  peace, 
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and  to  make  him  miserable.  It  must  be  a  loud  and 
a  clamorous  injury,  that  has  hr6ke  in  upon  a  man's 
reputation  or  estate,  so  that  one  cannot  be  entire  nor 
the  other  safe  without  a  reparation,  which  must 
give  him  a  lawful  call  to  use  so  sharp  a  remedj. 

But  those  uncharitable,  unworthj  motives,  that 
usually  act  men  in  these  prosecutions,  sufficiently 
declare  how  much  they  deviate  from  the  rules  of  re- 
ligion: for  what  more  usual  than  such  kind  of 
speeches ;  **  I  will  spend  five  hundred,  a  thousand 
*'  pounds,  but  I  will  have  my  wilL*"  So  that,  it 
seems,  it  is  not  so  much  to  have  right,  as  to  have 
their  will,  for  which  some  go  to  law.  But  let  me 
say  to  such,  that  God  will  spend  a  thousand,  nay, 
ten  thousand  curses  upon  them,  but  that  he  will 
fully  punish  such  a  wicked  and  unmerciful  disposi* 
tion. 

2.  Supposing  that  the  wrong  is  great,  and  calls 
for  reparation,  yet  in  the  next  place  it  is  required 
that  a  man  be  willing,  upon  any  tolerable  and  just 
terms,  to  agree  with  his  adversary,  rather  than  to 
proceed  to  a  suit :  otherwise  he  does  not  sacrifice  to 
justice  or  to  necessity,  but  to  a  litigious  humour 
and  an  ill-nature,  that  loves  contention  for  conten- 
tion's sake,  and  descends  to  it,  not  as  a  remedy, 
but  a  recreation  :  he  designs  not  to  advantage  him- 
self, but  to  afflict  and  harass  his  adversary;  and 
therefore  is  willing  to  undergo  the  trouble  and 
misery  of  following  the  suit  himself,  only  for  the 
base  pleasure  of  seeing  another  miserable. 

For  surely  it  must  be  a  very  strange  height  of  vi- 
rulence, that  shall  make  a  man  thus  prefer  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  quarrel  before  an  amicable  composure 
of  it !  when  Providence  is  pleased  to  order  the  state 
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of  things  BO,  that  Ctigiousness  is  not  only  a  great, 
but  also  a  very  trouUesome,  laborious,  and  costly  sin. 
A  man  cannot  be  wicked  in  this  respect,  but  with 
the  expense  of  much  money,  the  labour  of  long  at- 
tendances, and  the  anxiety  of  much  care.  And 
when  a  man  has  wisely  made  a  shift  to  recover  one 
hundred  pound  with  the  expense  of  three,  and  for 
many  terms  run  up  and  down,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, sedulously  and  industriously  to  no  purpose ; 
he  will  find  those  words  of  the  apostle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, ready  upon  every  slight  cause  to  prosecute 
one  another  at  law.  Why  do  you  not  rather  take 
wrong  ^  why  do  you  not  staffer  yourselves  to  he 
defrauded  ?  to  have  been  not  so  much  a  lesson  of 
piety,  as  of  policy,  thrift,  and  good  husbandry.  And 
surely  if  we  compare  the  charges,  vexation,  and 
noise  of  a  suit,  with  that  pitiful  design  which  for 
the  most  part  is  drove  at  by  it ;  if  thus  contentiously 
to  go  to  law  be  a  sin,  as  undoubtedly  it  is ;  why 
then  we  need  look  no  further,  nor  enjoin  such  an 
one  any  other  penance,  but  that  he  should  go  to 
law  again. 

3.  But  thirdly  and  lastly,  supposing  that  both  the 
wrong  is  in  itself  very  great,  and  no  satisfaction  or 
conditions  of  agreement  are  offered  by  him  that  did 
it,  but  that  the  injured  person  must  of  necessity 
commence  a  suit  against  him;  yet  then  it  is  re- 
quired, that  he  manage  it  by  the  rule  of  charity, 
and  not  with  any  purpose  to  revenge  himself  upon 
his  adversary.  But  certainly  it  is  a  very  rare  thing, 
and  seldom  found,  to  see  a  man  of  so  clear  a  breast, 
so  sincere  a  design,  as  to  have  waded  through  such 
prosecutions  without  any  interposal  of  vindictive 
thoughts.     The  action  indeed  (as  I  have  proved)  is 
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in  itself  lawful,  but  the  person  that  is  to  manage  it 
is  weak  and  sinfiil»  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  his  cor^ 
niption  strikes  in,  and  bears  a  sharc  in  what  he 
does ;  and  then  the  issue  of  the  whole  business  turns 
but  to  the  accounts  of  sin :  and  when  the  suit  is 
ended  here  below,  there  is  an  action  of  revenge 
brought  against  him<  in  the  court  above.  And 
therefore,  though  he  who  thus  chooses  to  right  hini'^ 
self,  does  lawfully ;  yet  (except  in  cases  of  extre- 
mity) certainly  that  man  does  more  safely,  who  con«- 
siders  that  he  is  but  weak,  and  so  offers  not  himself 
to  the  temptation. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  resolution  of  the 
last  case  propounded,  and  I  hope  have  stated  the 
controversy  with  that  truth  and  equality,  that  I 
have  not  at  all  derogated  from  the  law  of  God,  while 
I  asserted  the  laws  of  men. 
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If  it  he  possiblcy  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceabh/ 

with  aU  men. 

▼V  HEN  I  first  entered  upon  these  words,  I  laid 
the  prosecution  of  them  in  the  discussion  of  these 
four  particulars. 

I.  To  shew  what  was  included  in  this  great  dutj 
of  living  peaceably. 

II.  What  were  the  measures  and  proportions  by 
which  it  was  to  be  determined. 

III.  What  were  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
effected. 

IV.  What  were  the  motives  and  arguments  by 
which  it  might  be  enforced. 

The  two  first  of  these  I  have  at  length  despatched ; 
and  the  two  last,  as  containing  nothing  of  contro^ 
versy,  but  being  of  plain  and  practical  consideration, 
I  shall  finish  in  this  discourse,  and  conclude  this 
subject. 

And  first,  for  the  means  conducible  to  our  per- 
formance of  this  excellent  duty,  I  shall,  amongst 
those  many  thdt  possibly  each  man's  particular  ex- 
perience may  better  suggest  to  him,  select  and 
reckon  these. 

1.' A  careful  suppression  of  all  distasteful,  but  how- 
ever of  all  aggravating  apprehensions  of  any  ill  turn 
or  unkind  behaviour  from  men.     He  that  will  pre- 
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genre  himself  in  a  r^^ular  course  of  acting,  must  not 
only,  attend  the  last  issues  of  the  performance,  but 
watch  the  beginnings,  and  secure  the  fountains  of 
action ;  and  he  will  find  it  but  a  vain  attempt  to  op- 
pose it  in  its  birth,  when  he  should  have  encountered 
it  in  its  conception.  A  great  sin  or  a  great  virtue 
is  a  long  time  in  forming  and  preparing  within,  and 
passing  through  many  faculties  before  it  is  ripe  for 
execution.  And  when  that  chain  of  preparations  is 
laid,  this  perhaps  is  then  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able. 

As  when  a  man  has  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  an 
affront  offered  him,  resented  it  sharply,  and  rolled 
it  in  his  mind  a  long  time,  so  that  the  rancour  of 
those  thoughts  begin  to  reach  and  infect  the  pas- 
sions, and  they  begin  to  rise  and  swell,  and  those 
also  to  possess  the  will,  so  that  this  espouses  it  into 
fiill  resolves  and  purposes  of  revenge :  it  is  then  too 
late  to  command  a  man,  under  these  dispositions  and 
proximities  of  action,  to  be  peaceable ;  he  is  pos- 
sessed and  fuU,  and  admits  of  no  advice.  The  ma- 
licious >  design  has  got  head  and  maturity;  and 
therefore  will  certainly  pass  into  act,  and  rage  in  a 
man's  behaviour,  to  the  degree  of  railing,  or  down- 
right blows,  or  perhaps  bloodshed;  or  some  other 
instimce  of  a  great  mischief. 

But  had  a  man,  by  an  early  wariness  and  observ- 
ance of  his  teeming  thoughts,  crushed  those  infant 
sharpnesses,  those  first  disgusts  and  grudgings,  that 
began  to  sour  and  torment  his  whole  mind,,  he 
would  have  found  the  humour  curable  and  conquer- 
able ;  and  for  all  these  seeds,  and  little  essays  of  dis- 
turbance, yet,  as  to  the  main  event  of  practice,  he 
must  have  passed  for  a  peaceable  man. 
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Has  a  man  therefore  received  an  injurj^  a  dis* 
respect,  or  something  at  least  that  he  thinks  to  be 
so ;  if  he  wonld  now  maintain  himself  in  a  due  com^ 
posure  of  spirit,  and  stop  the  sallyings  out  of  an 
hasty  and  indecent  revenge,  and  all  this  with  success 
and  a  certainty  of  effect ;  let  him  first  arrest  his 
thoughts,  and  divert  them  to  some  other  object. 
Let  him  but  do  this  easy  violence  to  himself,  as  to 
think  of  something  else :  amongst  those  thousand 
things  in  the  world  that  may  be  thought  on,  let  him 
fix  upon  any  one ;  as,  his  business,  his  studies,  or  the 
news  of  the  time :  but  amongst  other  things,  let  the 
thoughts  be  directed  rather  to  reconciling  objects, 
such  as  are  apt  to  leave  a  pleasure  and  a  sweetness 
upon  the  mind ;  as  a  man's  lawful  and  innocent  re- 
creations, the  delights  of  a  journey,  of  a  cured  sick- 
ness or  an  escaped  danger,  or  the  like.    But  chiefly, 
let  the  thoughts  be  busied  upon  such  things  as  are 
peculiar  and  proper  antidotes  against  the  grudge 
<K>nceived.    As,  let  a  man  remember  whether  he 
never  received  a  courtesy  from  that  person  who  he 
thinks  has  provoked  him;  and  let  him  consider, 
whether  that  courtesy  did  not  outweigh  the  present 
injury ;  and  was  not  done  with  greater  circumstances 
of  kindness,  than  this  of  disrespect.    Now  by  such 
arts  and  methods  of  diverting  the  thoughts,  the 
quick  sense  of  the  injury  will  by  degrees  be  eluded, 
weakened,  and  baffled  into  nothing :  and  the  grudge 
will  strike  a  man's  apprehensions,  but  as  a  gentle 
breath  of  air  does  his  face,  with  a  transient,  undis- 
cemible  touch,  leaving  behind  it  neither  sign  nor  im- 
pression. 

For  we  must  know  that  it  is 'the  morose  dwelling 
of  the  thoughts  upon  an  injury,  a  long  and  suUen 
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meditation  upon  a  wrong,  that  incorporates  and 
rivets  it  into  the  mind.  And  upon  this  reason  it  is  ill 
afironting  the  melancholy  and  the  thinking  nian, 
whose  natural  temper  and  complexion  lays  what  be 
has  observed  before  him,  by  more  firequent  remem- 
brances, and  more  stable  and  permanent  representa- 
tions ;  so  that  the  mind  has  opportunity  to  carry  its 
exaitiination  to  every  particular  circumstance,  part, 
degree,  and  occasion  of  the  affront,  brooding  upon  it 
with  such  a  close  and  continued  intention,  till  it 
binds  the  remembrance  and  resentment  of  it  upon 
the  soul  with  bands  of  iron  and  links  of  brass,  never 
to  be  dissolved,  or  fetched  asunder,  by  time,  or  kind- 
ness, or  any  after-attempts  of  reconciliation. 

If  a  man  will  indulge  his  thoughts  upon  a  disre- 
spect offered  him,  he  will  find  how  by  degrees  they 
will  raise  and  advance,  and  get  the  mastery  of  him. 
That '  which  first  did  but  lightly-  move,  shall  pre- 
sently warm,  then,  heat,  afterwards ^  chafe, '  and  at 
length  fire  and  inflame  him :  and  now  the .  evil  is 
grown  mighty  and  invincible ;  and  swelled  >  into  a 
strange  unlimitedness,  so  that  that  which  perhaps 
but  a  week  or  two  ago  was  no  more  than  a  slight 
displeasure,  and  to  be  smiled,  or  talked,  or  slept 
away,  is  now  like  to  go  off  like  a  dap  of  thunder,  to 
scatter  an  huge  ruin,  and  determine  in  something 
dismal  and  tragical. 

We  shall  find  that  this  way  of  thinking  had  the 
like  effect  upon  David,  but  upon  a  better  subject,  in 
Psalm  xxxix.  3,  My  heart  was  hot  tvithin  me^ 
while  I  was  musing  the ^re  burned:  then  spake  I 
with  my  tongue.  We  see  here  the  gradation  by 
which  this  holy  man's  thoughts  led  his  zeal  up  to  its 
full  height.     In  like  manner,  when  an  injury  has 
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passed  upon  a  man,  he  begins  to  muse  upon  it,  and 
upon  this  hi»  heart  grows  hot  within  him,  and  at 
length  the  fire  bums,  and  then  he  spedks  with' his 
tongue;  perhaps  railing  and  reviling:  add'  it  is 
well,  if  in  the  issue  he  does  noi  also  strike  with  his 
hand.  The  lion  has  not  always  such  a  present  sup-N^ 
ply  of  fierceness  as  to  fit  him  to  fly  upon  his  prey, 
till,  by  the  echoes  of  his  own  roarings,  and  the  fire- 
quent  strikjing  of  himself  with  his  train,  he  has 
called  up  his  drowsy  spirits,  and  summoned  hi^rage 
to  attend  his  appetite,. and^  so  fidlylchafed  hiniself 
into  his  natural  fury ;  and  then  he  is  a  lion  indeed,  / 
and  to  meet  him  is  death,  and  to  behold  him  a  te^ 
ror  next  to  it. 

This  is  exactly  the  case  of  the  angry  and  con- 
tentious man ;  he  provokes  and  works  up  himself  to 
a  passion  by  a  restless  employment  of  tboiight  upon 
some  injury  done  him;  till  from  a  man  he  grows 
into  a  beast  of  prey,  and  becomes  implacable  and  in- 
tolerable. Surely  therefore  it  concerns  the  virtuous 
and  the  wary,  and  such  as  know  how  abst^utdy  ne- 
cessary it  is  to  conduct  every  action  of  piety  by  the 
rules  of  prudence,  to  endeavour  peaceableness,  by 
keeping  down  the  first  inconsiderable  annoyances 
and  disturbances  of  it,  which  like  the  mustard  seeds  v 
*  in  their  first  sowing  are  very  smaU  and  contemptible, 
but  being  grown  up,  shoot  out  into  branches  and 
arms,  spread  into  a  vast  compass,  and  settle  into  a 
firm  strength  and  consistency  of  body. 

Compare  a  disgust  in  its  beginnings  and  after  its 
continuance,  in  the  first  appearance  and  the  last  ef- 
fects of  it;  'and  we  shall  find  the  disproportions 
monstrous  ^d  unnieasurable.  No  mi^n  is  able  to 
give  laws  to  an  overgrown  humour,  and  to  grapple 
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with  a  Gonrupticm  ripe  and  armed  with  all  its  ad- 
yantages.  Who  would  think,  when  he  sees  a  little 
spring-head^  and  beholds  the  narrowness  of  its  drde, 
its  quiet  bubblings  and  small  emissions,  that  b^  that 
time  this  little  thing  had  Nprope\  three  or  four  miles 
off,  it  should  be  spacious  in  its  breadth,  formidable  in 
its  depth,  grow  insolent  in  a  tempest,  rise  and  foam 
and  wrestle  with  the  winds,  laugh  at  every  thing  in 
its  waj,  and  bear  its  conquering  stream  over  dams 

\d  locks,  and  all  opposition  ?  Whj  thus  also  it  is 
with  the  mind  of  man :  after  he  is  offended,  if  he 
will  not  be  brought  to  discharge  his  thoughts  of  the 
offence,  he  may  think  and  think  so  long,  tin  he 
has  thought  a  distasteful  apprehension  into  an  ac- 
tion of  murder. 

But  as  in  order  to  a  man's  keeping  of  the  peace, 
both  with  himself  and  others,  it  highly  lies  upon 
him  to  give  no  entertainment  to  disgustAd  thoughts, 
conceived  from  the  behaviour  of  men  towards 
him;  so  he  is  much  more  to  abandon  and  take 
heed  of  all  aggravating  thoughts.  If  he  will  not 
pass  over  and  forget  an  offence,  at  least  he  is  not 
to  heighten  it ;  to  make  that  great,  which  is  but 
small ;  and  numerous,  that  is  but  single.  If  a  man 
were  to  chastise  a  child  for  a  fault,  and  presently  by 
an  error  of  fancy  should  persuade  himself,  that  cer-  * 
tainly  that  child  was  some  great  porter,  and  should 
measure  out  stripes  to  him  accordingly ;  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  injury  would  quickly  appear  in  a  sad 
effect. 

There  are  indeed  no  venial  sins  towards  Grod,  but 
there  are  between  men ;  and  therefore  he  who  shall 
prosecute  a  venial  offence  with  a  mortal  hatred,  and 
swell  a  molehill  into  a  mooalain,  beheading  every 
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thing  under  new  created  heights  and  additions;  he 
betrays  a  turbulent  disposition,  and  a  mind  to  which 
peace  and  the  spirit  of  peace  is  wholly  a  stranger. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  such  speeches  fall  from 
some  mouths:  He  did  such  a  thing  purposely  to 
spite  me ;  had  he  not  known  that  I  disgusted  it,  it 
had  never  been  spoke  or  done  by  him.  Whereas 
perhaps  the  man,  in  the  word  or  action-  for  which  he 
is  censured,  thought  no  hurt,  much  less  designed 
any:  but  did  it  by  an  innocent  carelessness,  not 
sufficiently  alarmed  by  an  experience  of  the  base- 
ness, the  falseness,  and  the  exceptiousness  of  men, 
to  set  a  greater  caution  or  guard  upon  his  behaviour : 
or  perhaps,  take  it  at  the  worst,  it  was  a  word  ex- 
torted from  him  by  the  exasperation  of  his  spirit, 
and  before  he  was  aware,  borne  upon  the  wings  of 
passion,  and  so  quickly  out  of  his  reach,  and  not  to 
be  recalled. 

But  shall  we  now  play  the  exactors  and  the  ty- 
rants, squeezing  every  supposed  irregularitj^tiU  we 
fetch  bloodj^and  according  to  that  unworthy  course 
condemned  in  Isaiah  xxix.  21,  make  a  man  an  q^ 
Render  far  a  wordf  Are  we  so  perfect  ourselves,  as 
to  need  no  allowances,  no  remissions,  no  favourable 
interpretations  of  what  we  do  or  say  ?  Or  are  we  so 
unjust,  as  when  we  need  these  things  ourselves, 
to  deny  them  to  others  ? 

Would  any  one  be  willing  to  be  took  upon  an  ad- 
vantage ?  to  have  every  slip  and  weakness  of  his 
discourse  critically  observed,  every  inadvertency  in 
his  behaviour  nudiciously  scanned,  and  at  length 
heightened,  and  blown  up  to  a  crime,  or  a  great  ac- 
cusation? Surely  there  is  no  roan  so  privileged  from 
the  common  lot  of  humanity  or  natural  affections, 
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but  that  he  is  sometimes  mope  <^n  and  gay,  free 
and  unconcerned,  and  so  obnoxious  to  the  unsea- 
sonable rigours  of  a  watching,  iU-natured  adrersary. 
And,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  no  man  but  some- 
times suffers  the  vicissitude  of  trouble,  business, 
thought,  and  indisposition  of  mind,  that  may  cast  a 
roughness  upon  his  deportment,  and  for  a  while  in* 
temipt  the  complaisance  of  his  converse. 

And  shall  these  things  be  now  counted  grounds 
sufficient  to  build  a  dislike  upon,  that  shall  vent  it- 
self in  the  disturbance  of  a  man's*  peace,  the  hatred 
of  his  person,  the  undermining  of  his  interest,  and 
the  extinguishing  his  reputation.  It  is  as  certain  as 
certainty  itself,  that  oftentimes  they  do  so :  and 
therefore  I  have  nothing  to  say  more  as  to  this  par- 
ticular, but  to  make  use  of  that  prayer  of  St.  Paul, 
8  Thess.  iii.  2,  Grod  deliver  us  from  unreammaMe 
men :  for  the  way  of  peace  such  have  net  kn^wn. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  means  to  help  us  in 
the  duty  of  living  peaceably ;  namefy,  a  mature  and 
careful  suppression  of  all  distasteful,  but  especially 
of  all  aggravating  apprehensions,  either  of  the  defec- 
tive or  faulty  instances  of  men's  behaviour  towards 
us. 

2.  A  second  sovereign  means  conducing  to  the 
same  great  purpose,  is  the  forbiearing  of  all  pragma- 
tical or  malicious  informations  against  those  with 
whom  we  converse.  It  was  a  worthy  saying  of 
Solomon,  well  beseeming  that  reputation  of  wisdom 
which  he  stands  renowned  for  in  holy  writ,  that  he 
thai  repeateth  a  matter  separateth  very  friends. 
The  canying  of  a  tale,  and  reporting  what  such  an 
one  said  or  such  an  one  did,  is  the  way  to  sow 
such  grudges,  to  kindle  Mdi  heart-burnings  between 
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persons,  as  oftentimes  break  forth  and  flame  to  the 
consumption  of  &milie8»  courts,  and  perhaps  at 
length  of  cities  and  kingdoms.  -  The-nnsehicf  such 
incendiaries  do  is  incredible,  as  being  iildeed  for  the 
most  par£  inevitaUe.  And  a  .vine  or  'a*  rose-tree 
may  as  well  flourish  when  there  is'  a  secret  worm 
lurking  and  gna'wiiig-  at  the  root  of  ^em ;-  as  the 
peace  of  those  societies  thrive,  that  have  such,  con- 
cealed'plagues  wrapt  up  in  their  heart  and  bowels: 

For  let  us  consider  the  case  a  little  :  there  is  per- 
haps in  some  united  body,  collection,  or  society  of 
men,  some\pick-thank\caterpillar  or  other,  who, 
either  to  ingratiate  himself  with  some  great  one,  or 
to  mischief  some  whom  he  maligns,  or  peradventure 
both,  comes  and  cringes  and  whispers,  and  tells 
his  story,  and  possibly  with  some  dissembled  expres^ 
sions  of  respect  to  the  person  whom  he  is  about  to 
rtiin :  as,  that  he  is  heartily  sorry  that  such  an  one» 
whom  he  had  always  an  esteem  for,  should  so  mis- 
behave and  forget  himsdf,  as  to  be  guilty  of  such 
things  as  he  found  and  heard  him  to  be;  and  in- 
deed was  a  long  time  before  he  could  believe,  any 
such  matter  of  him,  out  of  the  great  honour  he  bore 
him.  Nevertheless'  thus  and  thus  it  is,  and  he  is 
troubled  that  he  should  be  forced  to  be  the  messeur 
gier  of  any  thing  to  his  disadvantage. 

Well,  the  •  good  man  has  told  his  story,  and  the 
secret  bolt  is  shot :  let  us  now  see  into  how  many 
-cursed  consequences  this  viperous  pi^fce  of  vitbntiy  is 
like  to  spread  itself;  and  that,  whether  we  consider 
the  accusation  as  true  or  as  false ;  as  relating  to  the 
person  accused,  or  to  him  before -whom  he  is  ac- 
cused. And  first  we  will  take  the  allegation  that 
auch  informers  usually  make  in  their  own  behalf. 
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that  truly  they  said  nothing  but  what  was  tmtii, 
and  they  conceive  truth  may  be  lawfiiUy  spoken. 
Very  good !  Be  it  therefore  a  truth.  But  yet  give 
me  leave  to  ask  such  perscms  a  few  questions :  as^ 
whether  a  truth  may  not  be  rqiorted  with  as  mali- 
cious a  design  as  the  greatest  felsity  that  ever  was 
hatched  in  hell ;  and  whether  to  tell  a  truth  with 
the  purposes  of  malice,  be  not  a  sin  of  as  Uack  an 
hue  in  the  accounts  of  Heaven,  as  to  contrive  and 
tell  a  downright  lie.  I  would  also  ask,  whether  the 
person  who  told  this  truth  would  have  been  as 
ready  to  tell  it,  had  it  made  for  the  other's  advan- 
tage as  much  as  it  does  for  his  prejudice:  and 
whether  he  would  be  willing  that  every  thing  should 
be  told  and  published  which  is  true  of  himself.  I 
believe  the  answer  to  these  interrogatories  would  ap^ 
pear  but  very  lame  and  imperfect. 

But  since  truth  is  a  thing  that  seldom  dwells  in 
the  mouths  and  discourses  of  informers,  we  will  sup- 
pose the  accusation  to  be,  as  for  the  most  part  it  is, 
really  false;  and  that  either  as  to  the  very  matter 
of  it,  there  being  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  is  re- 
ported ;  or  at  least  in  respect  of  some  portion  and 
circumstance  of  the  narration;  some  little  thing 
being  added,  over  and  above  the  true  state  of  the 
matter,  or  something  being  concealed  that  should 
have  been  mentioned ;  either  of  which  may  make 
such  an  alteration  in  the  case,  that  that  which  one 
way  is  innocent  and  allowable,  the  other  way  becomes 
vimpious,  vile,  and  criminaL  It  is  in  such  reports 
as  it  is  in  numbers,  the  addition  or  detraction  but  of 
one  unir  makes  it  presently  another  number. 

But  now,  if  we  proceed  further,  and  direct  the 
of  this  degenerous  practice  to  the  per- 
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'  sons  concerned  in  it;  as  first,  to  him  that  is  in«- 
formed  against :  we  shall  find  that,  whether  the  in- 
formation be  true  or  false,  his  condition  is  very  mi- 
serable. For  if  it  be  true,  all  opportunities  of  depre- 
cating his  offence,  and  of  reconciling  himself  to  th^ 
person  offended,  are  cut  off,  and  took  out  of  his 
hands;  but  in  the  mean  time,  the  accusation  lies 

\festering\in  the  other's  mind  to  whom  it  is  delivered, 
waiting  only  for  an  occasion  suddenly  to  attack  or 
ruin  the  poor  man,  who  knows  not  of  the  cloud 
which  hangs  over  him,  nor  of  the  snare  that  is 
spread  under  him ;  but  is  snapt  and  destroyed  before 
he  is  aware,  without  any  remedy  or  escape. 

But  if  the  things  deposed  against  him  be  false,  as 
frequently  they  both  are  and  may  very  well  be,  by 
reason  of  the  accuser's  presumption  that  he  shall 
never  be  brought  to  vouch  or  prove  what  he  has 
said;  why  then  an  innocent  person  unheard,  un- 
tried, and  bereaved  of  all  power  to  clear  himself, 
and  to  confute  his  aocuser,  is  concluded  against,  and 
condemned ;  his  sentence  is  passed,  the  purpose  of  his 
ruin  sealed,  and  the  man  is  blown  up  before  ever  he 
understands  that  there  is  so  much  as  any  crime,  ac- 
cusation; or  accuser  of  him  in  the  world. 

And  is  not  this  an  horrid  and  a  barbarous  thing, 
and  a  perversion  of  the  very  designs  of  society? 
For  to  what  purpose  do  men  unite  and  convene  into 
corporations,  if  the  mischiefs  they  suffer  under  them 
are  greater  than  those  that  attend  them  in  a  state  of 
dispersion  and  open  hostility  ? 

Certainly  it  is  a  grievance  to  nature,  and  to  that 
common  reason  and  justice  which  preades  ovet 
mankind,  to  see  a  brave,  an  upright,  and  a  virtuous 
person  fidl  by  the  informations  and  base  arts  of  an 
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atheist,  a  sycophant,  and  an  empty  dressed  fellow^; 
such  an  one,  that,  if  but  one  third  part  of  mankind 
were  like  him,  neither  God  nor  man  would  think 
the  world  worth  preservation.  And  yet  such  are 
the  men  that  overthrow  virtue,  disappoint  merit,  and 
render  the  rewards  of  the  good  and  the  vicious  ac- 
cidental and  pron^iscuous ;  and  in  a  word,  are  the 
j>ests  and  vermin  that  disturb  and  infest  society. 

But  neither  is  the  poor,  accused,  ruined  person  the 
only  one  that  is  abused  and  injured  by  the  false 
and  malicious  informer,  but  even  he  who  by  such  in- 
formation is  brought  to  ruin  him.  For  is  it  not  the 
worst  of  injuries,  that  such  a  wretch  should  make  a 
great' person  the  instrument  of  his  sin,  and  the  pro- 
secutor of  his  malice ;  and  all  this  by  abusing  his  in- 
tellectuals with; a  lie?  deceiving  and  cheating  him 
with  &lse  persuasions,  in  order  to  a  gaining  him  to 
a  base  or  a  cruel  action  ;  first  blinding'  his  eye,  and 
:then  usiiig  his  hand,  and  making  him  to  do  that 
.upon.va  fake  representation  of  things,  which,  had  he 
.been  rightly  informed  of,  he  would  not  have  done 
for  a  world.  It  is  like  the  making  of  a  man  drunk, 
and  then  causing  him  to  sign  a  deed  for  the  passing 
away  of  his  estate.  In  short,  it  is  a  daring  en- 
croachment, and  an  intolerable  injury.  And  if  there 
were  any  one  that  might  lawfully  not  be  forgiven,  it 
is  this. 

But  the  abuse  rests  not  here ;  for  such  sycophants 
Jby  these,  practices  do  not  only  abuse  men  in  their 
understanding,  their  interest,  and  their  peace,  by 
first  making  them  to  believe  a  falsehood,  and  then  to 
sacrifice  a  friend  or  an  innocent  man  to  such  a  be- 
lief; but  further,  they  abuse  them  in  that  very  in- 
stance for  which  they  aceMte  ctliens.    It  being  very 
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frequent,  nay  my  own'  little  exjperience  has  obseired 
it,  that  those  who  are  so.  officious,  by  the  traducing 
of  others,  to  fawn,  cog,  and  flatter  men  to  theit 
faces,  are  as  apt  to  vilify  them  behind  their  backs 
as  any  other  whatsoever :  nay,  the  matter  of  the  ac- 
cusation by  which  they  secretly  stab  others,  are 
usually  ispme  unwary  expressions  slipt  from  those 
persons,  while  they  have  been  trapanned  into  a  com- 
pliance with  the  informer's  discourse,  in  his  under- 
valuing, upbraiding,  and  detracting  from  the  same 
men,  before  whom  afterwards  he  is  so  diligent  to  ac- 
cuse them. 

Now  in  this  case  'there  is  nothing  so  much  to  be 
wished  for,  as  that  some  lucky  hand  of  Providence 
'would  bring  the  person  infofmed  against,  and  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  informed  against,  together ; 
that  they  might  compare  notes,  and  confer  v^hat- the 
infbni^er  had  said  on  both  sides.  And  the  trath  is, 
so  it  falls  out  by  a  strange  connection  and  trace  of 
events,  that  usually,  such  whisperers  are  discoyered, 
and  :that  that^^hich  passing  fit>m  the  mouth  is  but  a 
whisper,  from  the  echo  and  rebound  becomes  a 
voice  :\  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  a  vile  •  person 
comes  10  be  understood,  and  then  to  be  abhorred, 
and  to  be  pointed  at  as  he  passes  by,  with  such  kind 
of  ek^es  as  these ;  **  There  goes  a  person  for  whom 
"  no  one  breathing  was  ever  the  better,  but  many 
'^  ruined,  blasted,  and  undone;  the  scourge  of  so- 
ciety, a  spit-poison,  a  viper,  and  to  be  abandoned 
and  shunned  by  all  companies,  like  a  mortal  infec- 
tion: and  yet  withal  so  despicable,  so  detested, 
<<  and  that  amidst  the  greatest  successes  of  his  base 
projects,  that  the  condition  of  him  'who  is  most 
ruined  by  him,  even  while  he  is  ruined,  is  much 
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^<  more  eligiMe,  and  demrable ;  as  of  the  two,  I  know 
-^«  no  man,  but  had  rather  be  spit  upon  by  a  toad 
''  than  be  a  toad.** 

I  wonder  what  sudi  persons  think,  or  propose  to 
themselves,  when  they  come  to  a£front  Grod  in  his 
house,  praying,  hearing  sermons,  and  receiving  sa- 
craments ;  when  there  is  no  sin  or  corruption  inci- 
dent to  the  depraved  nature  of  man,  that  more  pecu- 
liarly unfits  them  for  this  divine  and  blessed  duty, 
than  the  sin  that  we  have  been  discoursing  of.   And 
I  am  confident,  that  when  such  a  person  thrusts 
himself  upon  the  ordinance,  and  receives  the  conse- 
crated elements ;  he  yet  partakes  no  more  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  or  the  real  benefits  of 
themXthan  the  rat  that  gnaws  the  bread,  a  creature 
like  himself,>close,  mischievous,  and  contemptiUe.\ 
We  have  seen  here  how  much  such  persons  and 
practices  interrupt  the  peace  of  societies ;  but  yet  we 
are  to  know  that  the  burden  of  this  charge  is  not  so 
wholly  to  lie  upon  the  framers  and  bringers  of  such 
informations,  but  that  some  is  to  rest  upon  those 
also  who  are  ready  to  hear  them.     For  as  there  is  a 
parity  of  guilt  between  the  thief  and  the  receiver,  so 
there  seems  to  be  the  like  between  the  teller  and 
the  hearer  of  a  malicious  report ;  and  that  upon  very 
great  reason.    For  who  would  knock,  where  he  de- 
spaired of  entrance  ?  or  what  husbandman  would 
cast  his  seed  but  into  an  open  and  a  prepared  fur- 
row ?  so  it  is  most  certain,  that\ill  tongues  would  be 
^dle,  if  ill  ears  were  not  open.\  And  therefore  it  was 
an  apposite  saying  of  one  of  the  ancients,  that  both 
the  teller  and  the  hearer  of  false  stories  ought  jequally 
to  be  hanged,  but  one  by  the  tongue,  the  other  by 
the  ears :  and  were  every  one  of  them  so  served. 
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I  suppose  nobody  would  be  so  fond  of  those  many 
mischiefs  brought  by  such  persons  upon  the  peace  of 
the  world,  as  to  be  concerned  to  cut  them  down,  un- 
less, perhaps,  by  cutting  off  the  forementioned  parts,  :s^ 
by  which  they  hung. 

But  when  there  is  a  conspiracy  and  an  agreement 
on  both  sides,  and  one  ill-nature  tells  a  tale,  and 
another  ill-nature  thanks  him  for  it ;  and  so  encou- 
n^es  him  in  the  custom,  by  shewing  how  ready  he 
is  to  hear  his  words,  and  to  do  the  intended  mis- 
chief ;  so  that  the  ball  is  kept  up,  by  being  tossed 
from  one  hand  to  the  other :  let  not  that  society  or 
company  of  men,  wha  are  Messed  with  such  persons 
amongst  them,  expect  any  such  thing  as  peace; 
they  may  as  well  expect  that  the  winter  sun  will 
ripen  their  summer  fruits,  or  the  breath  of  the  north 
wind  preserve  their  blossoms.  No,  they  will  find, 
that  the  blasts  of  contention  will  blow  and  whistle 
about  their  ears,  and  a  storm  arise,  which  shall  en- 
danger their  tranquillity  to  an  utter  shipwreck, 
without  any  possibility  of  being  appeased,  but  by 
throwing  such  wretches  and  renegadoes  from  Gfoc!^ 
and  good-nature  overboard. 

Let  this  therefore  be  the  second  means  to  advance 
us  in  the  duty  of  living  peaceably ;  namely,  to  abo- 
minate such  practices  ourselves,  and  to  discoun- 
tenance them  in  others.  It  is  a  prescription  easy 
^md  sovereign,  and  such  an  one  as  will  not  fiedl  in 
the  experiment :  but  according  to  the  proportions  of 
its  efficacy,  will  manifest  a  certain  and  an  happy  in- 
fluence, for  the  restoring  of  peace,  and  the  refresh- 
ing of  human  converse :  for  when  the  troublers  of 
Israel  are  removed,  the  trouble  of  it  must  needs 
cease. 
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And  thus  much  for  the  second  means  of  main- 
taining the  duty  of  peaceableness. 

8.  The  third  that  I  shall  prescribe  is,  that  men 
would  be  willing  in  some  cases  to  wave  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  rights,  and  not  top  rigorously  to  insist 
upon  them.    There  are  some  things  which  it  may  be 
lawful  for  a  man  to  do,  but  falling  under  cross  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  infinitely  inexpedient.     To  re^ 
quire  reparation  for  a  wrong,  is  a  thing  good  and 
lawful;  but  sometimes  it  may  be  done  so  unsea- 
sonably, that  peace,  which  is  a  much  better  thing,  is 
lost  by  it.    That  same  st&machus  cedere  nescku 
found  in  most,  is  the  thing  that  foments  quarrel^, 
and  keeps  men  at  such  unpeaceable  distances.    I 
will  not  lose  my  right,  says  one;  and  I  will  suffer 
no  wrong,  says  another :  and  so  they  enter  into  a 
.conflict,  both  pulling  and  contesting,  till  the  quiet- 
ness of  society  is  torn  asunder  betwixt  them.    Now 
it  is  here  apparent,  that  unless  one  of  these  shall  re- 
linquish what  he  supposes  to  be  his  right,  the  con- 
troversy must  of  necessity  be  perpetual.     But  cer- 
tainly peace  is  an  enjojrment  so  high,  that  it  deserves 
to  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  some  lesser  abridg- 
ments ;  and  a  man  shall  find  that  he  never  does  him- 
self so  much  right,  as  when,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
he  parts  with  his  right.     It  may  possibly  be  of  some 
difficulty  to  assign  all  those  instances  in  which  peace 
may  challenge  this  of  us,  as  to  surrender  a  right  for 
its  preservation ;  and  though  cases  of  this  nature  are 
as  numberless  and  indefinite  as  particular  actions 
and  tl^eir  circumstances;  yet,  to  contribute  something 
to  the  conduct  of  our  practice  in  so  weighty  and 
concerning  a  matter,  I  shall  presume  to  set  down 
some. 
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(1.)  As  first,  when  the  recovery  of  a  right,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  best  judgment  that  human  reason  can 
pass  upon  things,  seems  impossible:  prudence  and 
dutj  then  caUs  upon  a  man  to  surcease  the  prosecu- 
tion of  that,  and  rather  to  follow  peace.     It  will 
perhaps  be  replied  here,  that  this  case  is  superfluous 
and  absurd,  for  no  rational  man  will  endeavour  after 
that  which  he  apprehends  impossible.     I   answer, 
that  ihis  seems  true  indeed,  did  all  that  were  rational 
act  rationally.   But  besides,  supposing  this  also ;  yet 
unless  a  man  acts  virtuously  as  well  as  rational- 
ly, he  may  propose  to  himself  the  prosecution  of 
a  thing  impossible,  not  indeed  with  a  design  to  ob- 
tain that  thing,  but  for  some  other  end  or  puipose ; 
as  dther  to  gratify  an  humour,  or  to  annoy  an 
enemy,  or  the  like.     As  ibr  instance,  he  that  should 
prosecute  a  poor  widow,  not  worth  above  two  mites, 
for  the  debt  of  a  thousand  talents  due  to  him  from 
her,  yet  by  reason  of  this  her  great  poverty,  con- 
tracted by  losses  and  misfortunes,  utterly  unpay- 
able ;  that  man  prosecutes  an  impossible  thing,  and 
at  the  same  time  knows  it  to  be  so,  and  accordingly 
despairs  of  the  recovery  of  his  debt,  yet  he  continues 
the  suit,  because  his  disposition  may  incline  him  to 
be   troublesome,  vexatious,  and   unmercifiil;   and 
where  money  is  not  to  be  had,  to  pay  himself  with 
revenge.     He  may  be  one  that  tastes  the  calamities 
of  a  ruined  adva-sary  with  an  high  relish,  that  finds 
a  music  in  the  widow's  sighs,  and  a  sweetness  in  her  . v 
tears. 

But  now,  in  such  a  case  is  it  not  rational  to  con- 
dude,  that  Christianity  calls  us  to  peace,  rather 
than  to  a  fruitless  prosecution  of  a  desperate  right  ? 
where  Providence,  by  taking  away  all  possilnlity  and 
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means  of  pajrment,  seems  to  have  decided  the  case 
for  pardon,  and  the  opportunities  of  exercising  a 
Christian  grace. 

We  may  be  also  called  to  the  same  duty  of  not 
demanding  our  right,  when  the  power  and  villainy  of 
the  oppressor  put  the  regaining  of  it  under  an  impos- 
sibility. But  you  will  reply;  This  is  a  very  hard 
saying :  for  ought  any  one's  injustice  to  prejudice 
me  in  the  claim  of  my  right  ?  I  answer,  no :  if  that 
claim  had  any  likely  prospect  of  a  recovery.  Other- 
wise, what  rational  effect  can  follow  it  ?  for  by  all 
a  man's  clamours  and  suits  for  right,  he  is  not  at  all 
benefited,  and  yet  the  peace  is  disturbed ;  nay,  it  is 
enough  to  stamp  his  action  irrational,  that  he  loses 
his  own  peace  without  the  least  recompence ;  all  his 
endeavours  expiring  into  air,  and  vanishing  with  no 
effect :  for  the  door  of  justice  is  shut,  and  his  little 
attempts  cannot  force  it  open. 

It  is  a  thing  in  itself  lawful  and  commendable, 
for  a  subject  to  vouch  and  assert  the  title  of  his 
prince.  But  should  it  so  fall  out,  that  a  tyrant  and 
C  *  an  usurper  steps  up  into  his  throne,  aqd  there  sur* 
rounds  himself  with  armed  legions,  and  a  prevailing 
interest,  so  that  justice  and  loyalty  are  forced  to 
shrink  in  their  heads,  and  so  all  purposes  of  resist-* 
ance  become  wholly  insignificant ;  will  any  one  say, 
that  it  is  here  the  duty  of  any  particular  person  to 
stand  forth  and  defend  his  prince's  claim,  in  defiance 
of  the  usurper,  by  which  neither  his  prince's  right  is 
in  the  least  advantaged,  nor  the  oppressor's  power  at 
all  weakened  or  infringed ;  but  yet  the  common 
peace  is  interrupted,  and  a  ruin  brought  upon  his 
own  head,  and  the  head  of  his  confederates. 

Thus,  when  a  bird  comes  to  be  inmiured  in  the 
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cage,  being  tdok ,  from  its  natural  range  in  the  air 
and  the  woods,  and  begins  to  feel  the  injury  of  a  re-^ 
straint  and  the  closeness  of  a  prisoti,  it  strives  and 
flutters  to  recover  its  native  liberty;  and  perhaps 
with  striving  breaks  a  wing  or  a  leg,  and  so  pines 
away:  and  after  all  this  unquietness,  is  yet  forced 
at  last  to  die  in  the  cage. 

It  is  sp  with  a  person  overpowered  in  his  right, 
and  bereaved  of  it  by  those  with  whom  he  cannot 
grapple.  Christianity  and  reason  command  him  not 
here  to  labour  in  vain,  but  to  make  a  virtue  of  ne-^ 
cessity,  and  to  acquiesce,  expecting  the  issues  of 
Providence,  which  disposes  of  things  by  a  rule  known 
only  to  itself.  And  by  so  doing  a  man  is  no  worse 
than  he  was  before;  but  the  peace  is  maintained, 
and  the  rewards  of  patience  may  be  well  expected. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  be  a  man's 
duty  to  quit  the  claim  of  his  right,  when  that  right 
is  but  trivial,  smaU,  and  inconsiderable,  but  the  reco- 
very of  it  troublesome  and  contentious.  That  which 
being  lost  makes  a  man  not  much  the  poorer,  nor 
recovered,  much  the  richer,  cannot  authorize  him  to 
enter  into  the  turmoil,  the  din,  and  noise  of  a  suit,  or 
a  long  contest. 

Nothing  can  warrant  a  man  in  these  courses  but 
necessity,  or  a  great  inconvenience ;  which,  in  the 
supposed  instance,  is  not  pleadable.  But  he  proceeds 
upon  the  dictates  of  humour,  the  suggestions  of  re^ 
venge,  and  the  instigations  of  an  unquiet  disposition : 
the  consequences  of  which,  in  this  world,  are  but  ill ; 
and  the  rewards  of  them  in  the  next  much  worse. 

This  whole  method  is  like  the  applying  of  corro- 
sives, and  caustics,  and  the  most  tormenting  reme* 
dies^  to  remove  the  pain  of  a  cut  finger,  or  like  the 
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lidting  of  armies  to  chase  away  flies :  the  means  and 
the  design  are  hugely  disproportionable. 

(S.)  In  the  third  place,  it  seems  to  be  a  man's  duly 
to  recede  from  his  claim  of  any  particular  right,  when 
for  the  injury  done  him  he  has  a  recompence  offered 
him,  in  some  good  equivalent,  and  perhaps  greater, 
though  of  another  kind.  A  man  has  deposited  a 
jewel  in  another's  hand ;  the  jewel  comes  to  be  lost 
6r  stolen :  but  the  person  to  whose  keeping  it  was 
intrusted  is  willing  to  make  him  satisfSEiction,  in  pay- 
ing him  the  full  value  of  it  in  money,  or  in  giving 
him  another  of  a  greater  price.  In  which  case,  should 
the  person  endamaged  utterly  refuse  all  •  such  satis- 
faction, and  rigidly  insist  upon  the  restitution  of  that 
individual  thing,  he  declares  himself  a  son  of  conten- 
tion, an  enemy  of  peace,  and  an  unreasonable  ex* 
actor. 

Nay,  the  equity  of  this  extends  even  to  those 
losses,  for  which,  perhaps,  no  recompence  perfi^ctly 
equivalent  can  be  made ;  yet,  when  the  utmost  that 
the  thing  is  capable  of  comes  to  be  tendered,  justice, 
acting  by  the  rules  of  charity,  will  tie  up  the  injured 
man  from  righting  himself  by  any  further  proseicu- 
tions.  As  for  instance,  we  will  suppose  a  man  de- 
famed, and  injured  in  his  reputation ;  in  this  case, 
the  word  that  gave  him  the  wound  cannot  be  un- 
igaid  again,  or  revoked,  any  more  than  a  spent  hour 
be  called  back,  or  yesterday  brought  again  upon  the 
stage  of  time;  but  it  is  gone,  and  past  recovery.  Yet 
the  mischief  done  by  this  word  is  permanent  and 
great;  it  has  spilt  a  man's  good  name  upon  the 
ground ;  which,  like  spilt  water,  cannot  be  gathered 
up  again.  But  after  this,  the  slmiderer  comes  to  be 
touched  with  remorse  and  sorrow  for  what  he  has 
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done,  acknowledges  and  deprecates  his  &ult  before 
his  slandered  brother ;  retracts  his  words  as  publidy 
as  they  were  spoke,  offers  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
or  a  great  advaiktage :  what  now  is  the  injured  per* 
son  to  do  in  this  condition  ?  True  it  is  thai  a  good 
name  is  unvaluable ;  and  all  the  pelf  in  the  world  is 
not  an  equal  ransom  for  it.  Yet  it  is  alao  as  true, 
that  no  quarrel,  how  just  soever,  ought  to  be  immor- 
tal ;  but  ought  to  be  le(t  £b11  upon  due  reparation : 
and  the  very  nature  of  this  case  admits  of  no  other 
or  greater  reparation  than  what  has  been  offered. 
Should  it  therefore  be  flung  back  in  the  offerer's  face, 
and  the  action  of  dander  go  on  rigorously  and  inex- 
prably^  I  am  afraid  the  scene  would  be  altered,  and 
that  he  who  prosecutes  his  right,  having  yet  more 
malice  than  right  of  his  side,  would,  in  the  estimate 
of  the  supreme  Judge,  from  the  injured  person  turn 
to  he  the  injurious. 

The  like  may  be  said  in  the  loss  of  a  limb,  or  any 
pact  of  the  body,  as  an  eye  or  an  arm.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  who  has  struck  out  my  eye,  or  cut  off  my 
^pm,  has  not  the  magazines  of  nature  so  in  his  pow- 
er^  as  to  be  able  to  give  me  another ;  nor  will  all  his 
estate  recompense  the  injury  of  a  maimed,  deformed 
body :  yet  if  he  will  endeavour  to  give  me  the  best 
recompence  my  sad  condition  win  receive,  and  make 
up  the  loss  of  these  with  supplies  of  other  advan* 
t^^es,  I  miist  be  contente4»  and  lie  down  patiently 
under  my  calamity,  no  longer  owning,  it  under  the 
notion  of  an  u^uiy  from  the  man  that  did  it,  but  as 
a  aad  proii^deQce  from  heaven,  as  an  arrow  shot  from 
the  bow  in  ^  dk>uds,  to  punish  my  sins  and  to  ex- 
ercise my  patienbe.  And  tJierefoce  all  suits  and  actions 
and  ^deaviMirs  irfter  a  severe  retribution,  must  be 

I  3 
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let  fall ;  I  must  not  vex,  worry,  and  undo  him.  The 
eye  that  God  has  left  me  must  not  be  evil  because 
roan  has  robbed  me  of  the  other ;  nor  the  remaining 
arm  stretched  out  to  revenge  the  Uow  that  lopped 
off  its  fellow. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  cases  in  which  the 
duty  we  all  owe  to  peace  may  command  us  some- 
times to  remit  the  rigid  prosecutions  of  our  right ; 
which  was  the  third  means  proposed  to  give  success 
to  our  endeavours  after  peaceableness. 

4.  A  fourth  is,  much  to  reflect  upon  the  great  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  and  the  strict  injunction  lying  upon 
us  to  follow  it.  We  shall  find  that  his  whole  life 
went  in  a  constant  recession  from  his  own  rights,  in 

\  order  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  public :  he 
was  bom  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,  yet  never 
vouched  his  title,  but  quietly  saw  the  sceptre  in  an 
usurper's  hand,  and  lived  and  died  under  the  govern- 
ment of  those  who  had  no  right  to  govern.     When 

"2.  tribute  was  demanded  of  him,  he  clearly  demonstrated 
the  case  to  Peter,  in  Matthew  xvii.  24,  S5,  26,  that 
they  had  neither  right  to  demand,  nor  he  obligation 
to  pay  any ;  yet,  in  verse  27,  we  find  that  he  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  little  less  than  a  miracle,  rather 
than,  by  refusing  to  obey  an  unjust  exaction,  to  dis- 
turb the  peace.  Lest  we  should  offend  them^  says 
he  to  Peter,  go  thou  to  the  sea^  and  cast^  an  hook, 
and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up ;  and  thou 
shaltfind  a  piece  of  money  in  his  mouth :  that  take, 
and  give  for  me  and  thee.  But  what  if  they  had 
been  offended,  it  had  been  but  an  offence  taken,  not 
given :  for  where  nothing  is  due,  nothing  was  to  be 
paid,  nor  consequently  to  be  demanded ;  yet  so  ten- 
der was  he  of  the  public  peace,  that  he  waved  all 
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these  pleas  and  argumentatiotis,  and  complied  with 
the  common  practice. 

Naj,  and  what  is  more»  in  the  great  concernment 
of  his  life,  rather  than  occasion  a  tumult,  or  any  un- 
peaceable  disorder,  though  amongst  persons  then  C> 
about  the  greatest  villainy  that  ever  the  sun  saw ;  he 
quitted  the  grand  right  of  self-preservation :  which 
case,  though  it  was  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  and 
so  obliges  not  us  to  every  particular  of  the  action ; 
yet  the  design  of  peaceableness,  which  induced  him 
to  such  a  behaviour,  calls  for  our  imitation  in  gene- 
ral, that  we  should  be  willing  to  brook  many  high 
inconveniences,  rather  than  be  the  occasions  of 
any  public  disturbance.  They  srat  out  an  inconsi- 
derable company  with  swords  and  staves  to  appre- 
hend him ;  but  what  could  this  pitiful  body  of  men 
have  done  to  prejudice  his  life,  who,  with  much  more 
ease  than  Peter  drew  his  sword,  could  have  sum- 
moned more  angels  to  his  assistance,  than  there  were 
legions  of  men  marching  under  the  Roman  eagles  ? 
But  he  chose  rather  to  resign  himself  silently  and 
unresistingly,  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  so  to 
recommend  the  excellency  of  patience  to  all  his  dis- 
ciples, in  a  strange  instance  and  a  great  example. 

Now  I  suppose  that  it  needs  not  much  labour  to 
evince,  that  what  Christ  did,  upon  a  moral  account, 
equally  engages  the  practice  of  his  disciples,  accord- 
ing to  their  proper  degree  and  proportion.  And 
therefore  we  are  to  study  those  divine  lessons  of 
peace,  to  admire,  and  conform  to  his  behaviour,  to 
transcribe  his  copy,  and  to  read  a  precept  in  every 
one  of  his  actions.  And  this  is  the  fourth  means  to 
enable  us  to  quit  ourselves  in  the  great  duty  of  petee- 
Bbleness. 

i4 
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5.  The  fifth  and  last  which  I  shall  propose,  which 
surely,  for  its  efficacy  and  virtue,  will  be  in£erior  to 
none  of  the  former,  is  this ;  not  to  adhere  too  perti- 
naciously and  strictly  to  our  own  judgments  of  tfainga 
doubt  All  in  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment 
of  our  superiors,  or  others,  who  may  be  rationally 
supposed  more  skilful  in  those  things.  If  we  pursue 
most  of  those  contentions  which  afflict  the  world,  to 
their  first  principle,  we  shall  find  that  they  issue 
from  pride,  and  pride  from  self-opinion,  and  a  strange 
persuasion  that  men  have  of  their  knowledge  of  those 
things  of  which  they  are  indeed  ignorant.  I  am  not 
for  the  imjdicit  fidth  of  the  papists,  or  for  any  man 
to  pluck  out  his  own  eyes,  and  to  be  guided  by  an- 
other man's,  in  matters  plain,  obvious,  and  i^pvehen* 
sible ;  and  of  which  common  reaaoo,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  art  and  study,  is  a  competent  judge.  But 
surely,  in  thin^  difficult  and  controverted,  the  learn- 
ed, who  have  made  it  their  business  to  wade  into 
those  depths,  should  be  consulted,  and  trusted  to,  be- 
fore the  rash  and  illiterate  determinations  of  any  par- 
ticular man  whatsoever. 

The  not  doing  of  which,  I  am  sure,  has  ruined  tiie 
peace  of  this  poor  chundi,  and  sbook  it  into  such  un- 
settlements,  that  the  youngest  person  ahve  is  not  like 
to  see  it  recovered  to  its  full  strength,  vigour,  and 
establishment.  There  is  not  the  least  retainer  to  a 
conventicle,  but  thinks  he  understands  the  whole 
busineiMi  of  rdJigion,  as  well  as  the  most  studied  and 
profound  doctcNT  in  the  nation.  And  for  those  things, 
that  by  pious  and  mature  deliberation,  grounded 
upon  the  word  of  God,  and  the  constant  practice  of 
antiquity,  have  been  oidained  for  the  betta*  and 
more  decent  management  of  divine  worship,  there  is 
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scarce  any  preadung,  diacdntdoited  ignoramus,  any 
groaning  (dd  woman,  or  itny  ftctious  shopkeeper, 
who^  for  want  of  custom,  sits  reading  the  Bible,  tot 
will  very  pertly,  and,  as  they  think,  also  yery  Judi*^ 
doualy,  call  them  in  question.  For  of  those  many 
thousands  who  use  to  read  the  scripture,  there  are 

\few  who  understand  it,  and  fewer  who  think  theyjki 
not ;  whereupon  they  venture  on  all  occasions  to  af* 
fix  such  bold  interpretatians  on  the  most  concerning 
passages,  as  either  their  interest  or  their  ignorance 
shall  suggest 

And  having  upon  such  pitiful  grounds  took  up  an 
opinion,they  are  as  ready  to  fight  for  it,  and  to  assert 
it  with  the  last  drop  cf  their  tdood.  Armies  shall  be 
raised,\swords  drawn\  and  the  peace  of  a  kingdom 
sacrificed  to  a  notion,  as  absurdly  conceived  as  impu* 
d^itly  defended.  Laws  must  be  repealed^  or  lie  un- 
executed, customs  abrogated,  and  sovereignty  itself 
must  be  forced  to  bow  before  the  exceptions  of  a 
tender  conscience,  and  to  give  way  to.  every  religious 
opiniator,  who  is  pleased  to  judge  his  peculiar  senti- 
ments in  sacred  matters  the  great  standard  c{  truth, 
to  wluch  all  nuist  conform.  Fmr  though  Hiey  deny 
a  confonnity  to  the  church  in  its  oontftHutioms,  yet 
they  think  it  very  reasonable,  joay,  necessary,  that 
the  church  should  conform  to  them ;  whereas  it  is 

.  most  certain  from  expcrienoe*  that  sudi  personsWl- 
dom  persist  so  steadily  in  any  one  opinion,  as  for  a 
year's  sspact  to  coitform  thorougUy  to  themselves.  V 

I  cooQclude  tbeiefore,  tiiat  there  is' no  such  bane  of 
the  common  peace,  as  a  confidmt  singularity  oC  opip 
men:  for  men's  opinions  shall  rule  their  practices^ 
and  when  liieir  practices  shall  get  head  and  counter- 
nance,  they  shall  oi?«rrule  Nthe  laws.    If  when  m^n 
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shall  refuse  to  }rield  obedience  to  statute  and  govern- 
ment,  and  for  such  refusal  plead,  that  their  considience 
will  not  give  them  leave  to  think  such  obedience 
lawful,  and  for  this  assign  no  other  reason,  but  be- 
cause they  are  resolved  to  think  so,  or  all^e  some 
places  of  scripture,  which  they  will  be  sure  to  under- 
stand in  their  own  sense,  though  persons  much  more 
numerous  and  knowing  than  they  understand  them 
in  a  far  different  one ;  and  then,  after  all,  shall  have 
this  accepted  by  governors,  as  a  sufficient  reason  to 
exempt  them  from  the  common  obligation  that  the 
law  designs  to  lay  upon  eveiy  subject ;  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  by  this  course,  the  very  foundation 
of  peace  and  government  will  quickly  be  unsettled, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  church  and  state  thrown 
back  into  its  former  confusion. 

And  thus  much  for  the  third  particular  proposed 
for  the  handling  the  words,  namely,  to  shew  by 
what  means  we  might  be  enabled  to  the  great  duty 
of  living  peaceably.  I  come  now  to  the  fourth  and 
last,  which  is  to  shew, 

IV.  What  are  the  motives  and  arguments  by  which 
this  duty  may  be  enforced.  I  suppose,  many  may 
be  gathered  here  and  there  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready delivered,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  the  briefer 
in  this. 

1.  The  first  enforcing  argument  that  I  shaH  pro- 
pound, shall  be  taken  from  the  excellency  of  the 
thing  itself;  which  indeed  is  so  great,  that  the 
highest  appellations  of  honour  recorded  in  scripture 
are  derived  from  peace.  God  himself  is  pleased  to 
insert  it  amongst  his  own  titles,  and  to  be  called  the 
God  ofpeace,  Rom.  xv.  SS.  It  is  also  the  honour- 
able name  of  the  Messiah^  that  he  was  to  be  ike 
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Pirince  of  Peaces  Isaiah  ix.  6 ;  and  that  in  the  most 
eminent  manner  that  could  be :  for  he  designed  the 
time  of  his  nativity  when  there  was  a  general  peace 
over  the  whole  world  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar. 
And  the  first  message  that  was  sent  from  heaven 
upon  his  nativity  was  a  message  of  peace;  Luke  ii.  14^ 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace,  good^ 
will  towards  men.  The  whole  doctrine  that  by  him- 
self and  his  apostles  he  preached  to  mankind  is  called 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  the  word  of  peace,  Rom. 
X.  15.  The  last  legacy  that  he  bequeathed  to  his 
disciples  at  his  departure  out  of  the  world  was  a  le- 
gacy of  peace;  John  xiv.  27,  My  peace  I  leave  with 
you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  And  the  works  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  believers  are  expressed 
by  the  same  thing,  Galat.  v.  22.  The  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace.  And  in  the  last  place, 
both  the  eflTects  and  rewards  of  piety  are  set  forth  by 
this,  Rom.  xv.  18,  The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  In  a  word,  there  is 
no  one  virtue  or  excellent  quality  in  the  world,  from 
which  there  be  half  so  many  denominations  of  ho- 
nour and  expressions  of  blessing  taken  by  the  pen- 
men of  holy  writ,  as  from  peace.  It  is  the  very  style 
and  phrase  of  scripture ;  and  if  I  should  endeavour 
to  mention  how  often  it  is  thus  used  in  it,  I  must 
not  so  much  quote  particular  texts,  as  transcribe 
books  and  chapters. 

Now  certainly  that  must  needs  be  a  glorious  thing, 
that  thus  gives  titles  of  glory  to  the  Prince  of  glory^ 
that  thus  fiUs  the  heraldry  of  heaven,  and  calls  gifts, 
graces,  blessings,  and  every  good  thing,  after  its  own 
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name.  Tfae  heathen  custom  waa  to.  derive  their 
xiaames  of  honour  from  the  triumph3  of  war,  as  Nutni- 
dicus,  Asiaticus,  Africanus :  but  Christian  religion, 
that  came  to  unite  and  cement  society,  to  compose 
differences^  and  to  conquer  minds  onlj,  has  made  up 
its  catalogue  of  honours  with  names  of  peao^  a  vir- 
tue of  a  more  benign  nature,  that  can  adorn  one 
man  without  the  dis^ace  of  another. 

S.  The  second  motive  to  peace  shall  be  taken  from 
the  excellency  of  the  pnaofie  from  which  peace- 
ableness  of  spirit  proceeds.  It  is  from  a  pious,  a  ge- 
nerous,  and  a  great  mind.  Little  things  are  querulous; 
and  the  wasp  much  more  angry  and  troublesome 
than  the  eagle.  He  that  can  slight  affronts,  despise 
revenge,  and  rather  suffer  an  inconvenience  than 
employ  his  passion  to  remove  it,  declares  himself 
above  the  injuries  of  men,  and  that  though  others 
would  disturb  him,  yet  he  will  not  be  disturbed,  he 
is  tpo  stwng  to  be  shal^n;  and  so,  has  both  his 
quietness  and  his  reputation  in  his  own  keeping. 

Now  certainly  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  such  a 
person,  than  to  be  a  subject  and  a  slave  to  every 
man's  distemper  and  imprudence ;  for  so  he  is  whom 
ewerj  man  is  able  to  exasperate  and  disquiet:  he 
has  let  go  h^  happiness,  and  put  it  into  the  power 
of  those  who  regard  not  t^eir  own ;  and  therefore  is 
forced  to  be  miserable,  whensoever  any  other  mail 
shoU  think  fit  to  be  {unoud^  insolent,  and  passionate. 
I  suppose  I  need  no  greater  argument  to  recommend 
a  jpeaeeable  tamper,  than  the  misery  of  such  a  oondi- 
tictfi. 

.   8. 1%e  thiTvi  motive  to  peace  sbal)  be  taken  from 
thi^  consequfnt  ble^iiig  entailed  ppon  it  by  a  pecuUv 
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proniise,  Matth.  v.  9,  Sieved  are  Ae'peatxmakeni 
and  I  may  add,  by  a  p^ty  cf  reason,  no  lew  UaMed 
are  the  peace-presenrers.  The  tiBaMr^  of  heaven 
are  opened,  and  the  designs  of  Providtehcfe  Itid^  to 
serve  the  interest  of  the  peacedde.  AH  oratingen- 
cies,  unusual  passages  and  casualties  of  sAiirB,  shdl 
conspire  into  an  happy  eveikt,  in  refci^nce  to  such 
persons.  Fot  when  Ood  intends  a  Messing,  a  bless* 
lug  with  an  emphasis  and  a  peculiarity,  ak  he  does 
here,  he  takes  a  man  into  a  nearer  tuition^  causes 
his  concerns,  directs  his  actions,  and  orders  his  oc- 
casions* 

I  do  not  doubt  but  the  blesring  here  pronounced 
to  the  peaceable  is  sudi  an  one  as  reaches  fieaveti, 
and  runs  forth  into  eternity,  and  does  not  detei^ne 
in  these  transient  enjoyments  and  earthly  felicities ; 
yet  since  these  also  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  promise, 
and  may  come  in  as  a  £air  overplus,  or  serre  as  a 
comfortaUe  earnest  of  those  greater  hairinesses  that 
as  yet  are  but  within  out  prospect ;  I  shdft  take  no^ 
tice  of  two  instances  of  this  ble^iig,  that  will  cer- 
tainly attend  the  peaceable  in  this  world. 

(1.)  The  first  is  an  easy,  undistuitied,  and  quiet 
enjoyment  of  themselves.  While  a  tnan  is  careful  to 
keep  the  peace  with  others,  he  will  in  the  rebound 
find  the  influence  of  it  upon  himself.  He  has  no  en^ 
mities  to  prosecute,  no  revenges  to  beware  of,  no 
susfRdons  to  discompose  his  mind.  But  he  t^at  will 
disturb  others,  ^  necessity  oasts  himself  under  all 
those  evils.  For  he  that  affironts  or  injures  a  man, 
must  be  at  the  trouble  to  make  that  affi*ont  good ; 
he  must  also  expect  that  the  afiTroiited  person  waits 
for  an  opportunity  to  repay  him  with  a  shrewd  re- 
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compence :  whereupon  he  is  to  be  always  upon  his 
guard,  to  hearken  and  look  about,  and  contrive  how 
he  may  frustrate  the  intended  blow.  All  which  is  a 
continual  torment  and  a  sad  vexation;  and  like 
being  upon  the  watch  every  night,  while  others  are 
at  their  rest. 

But  then  the  chiefest  misery  of  all  is  this,  that  as 
it  is  a  very  restless,  so  it  is  a  very  needless  condition. 
For  what  necessity  is  there  that  I  should  undertake 
the  trouble  of  troubling  another  ?  Why  should  I  take 
so  much  pains  to  be  disturbed  and  out  of  order,  when 
the  cha]^  at  which  I  may  purchase  my  own  quiet- 
ness is  no  greater  than  only  to  let  other  men  enjoy 
theirs  ?  If  I  should  strike  any  one  a  great  blow  on 
^the  teeth,  it  is  very  probable  that  I  may  bruise  my 
own  hand  as  well  as  hurt  his  face. 

But  the  peaceable  man  is  composed  and  settled  in 
the  most  of  those  disturbances  that  embroil  the 
world  round  about  him.  He  can  sleep  in  a  storm, 
because  he  had  no  hand  in  the  raising  it.  He  con- 
jured no  evil  spirit  up,  and  so  is  not  put  upon  the 
trouble  to  conjure  him  down  again.  He  is  like  a 
sword  resting  in  its  scabbard,  which,  by  that  means, 
both  hurts  nobody  and  preserves  itself. 

(2.)  The  other  instance  of  the  great  blessing  at- 
tending the  peaceable  in  this  world,  is  that  honour 
aQd  reputation  which  such  a  temper  of  mind  and 
course  of  life  fixes  upon  their  persons.  Every  one 
looks  upon  such  a  man  as  a  public  blessing,  as  a  gift 
£rom  heaven,  as  an  help  and  remedy  to  the  frailties 
and  miseries  of  mankind.  There  is  none  but  is  forced 
to  confess  that  he  has  been  the  better  for  such  an 
one;  and  consequently,  to  acknowledge  a  debt  to 
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Providence,  that  ever  he  knew  him  or  convened  with 
hint. 

But  on.  the  contrary,  is  there  any  one  that  prays 
for  or  honours  a  plague,  a  rat,  a  serpent,  or,  which 
is  worse  than  all,  a  false  and  a  malicious  informer? 
As  amongst  all  the  trees  and  plants  of  the  earth  the'\ 
bramble  is  the  most  troublesome,  so  it  is  also  the. 
most  contemptible.  It  is  the  great  and  notable  curse 
of  the  earth  to  bear  briers  and  thorns :  and  it  is  also 
their  doom  to  be  burnt ;  and  I  know  nobody  thatj 
would  find  a  miss  of  them. 

For  when  such  persons  are  removed,  afilicted  so- 
ciety seems  to  have  a  little  respite  and  time  of  breath- 
ing :  for  while  they  have  scope  to  act  the  mischief  of 
their  temper,  they  are  like  some  flies,\  that  first  by 
their  venom  make  a  sore,  and  then  set  upon  it  and 
afilict  it. 

But  it  being  the  nature  of  mankind  to  fasten  an 
honour  there  only  where  they  find  either  something 
like  to  God,  or  beneficial  to  themselves ;  let  not  such 
Quisances  think,  that  any  generous  mind  can  either 
honour  or  affect  them ;  for  such  can  be  considerable 
for  nothing,  but  because  they  are  able  to  do  mis- 
chief; and  I  know  nothing  so  vile  or  base  in  nature, 
but  that  sometimes  it  has  power  to  do  hurt.  Is 
there  any  thing  more  weak  and  pitiful  than  a  flea 
or  a  gnat  ?  and  yet  they  have  sting  and  sharpness 
enough  to  trouble  a  wise  man. 

It  is  therefore  the  peaceable  mind  only,  the  mind 
which  studies  how  to  compose,  and  heal,  and  bind 
up  the  bleeding  wounds  of  society,  that  is  truly 
great  and  honourable.  The  name  of  such  is  like 
an  ointment  poured  forth,  which  we  know  is  both 
healing  and  fragrant.     Honour  and  respect  court 
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them  and  pursue  them;  and  when  they  hare  fi- 
nished a  glorious  life  here,  ennobled  by  the  good 
oflkes  done  by  them,  their  report  smriyes  them, 
and  their  memory  is  blessed.  Their  name  is  glori- 
fied upon  earth,  and  thdr  souls  in  heaven. 


SERMON  LI. 


Romans  vi.  23. 
The  wages  qfsm  is  death. 

The  two  gi^t  things  which  make  such  a  dis. 
turbance  in  the  world,  are  sin  and  death ;  the  latter 
both  the  effect  and  punishment  of  the  former.  Sin, 
I  confess,  is  an  obvious  subject,  and  the  theme  al-* 
most  of  every  discourse ;  but  yet  it  is  not  discoursed 
of  so  much,  but  that  it  is  committed  much  more :  it 
bemg  like  that  ill  custom  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  in 
Kome,  temper  vetabitur^  semper  refinebitur.  \ 

But  while  the  danger  continues,  we  must  not  give 
over  the  alarm ;  nor  think  a  discourse  of  sin  super- 
fluous, while  the  commission  of  it  is  continual,  and 
yet  the  prevention  necessary. 

In  the  words,  we  have  a  near  and  a  close  conjunc- 
tion between  the  greatest  object  of  the  world's  love, 
which  is  sin,  and  the  greatest  object  of  its  hatred, 
which  is  death.  And  we  see  them  presented  to  us 
in  such  a  vicinity,  that  they  are  in  the  very  confines 
of  one  another ;  death  treading  upon  the  heels  of 
sin,  its  hateful,  yet  its  inseparable  companion.  '  And 
it  is  wonderful  to  consider,  that  men  should  so 
eagerly  court  the  antecedent,  and  yet  so  strangely 
detest  the  consequent;  that  they  should  pour  gall 
into  the  fountain,  and  yet  cry  out  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  stream  :  and  lastly,  which  is  of  all  things  the 
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most  unreasonable,  that  a  workman  should  complain, 
that  he  is  paid  his  wages. 

The  scope  and  design  of  the  words  I  shall  draw 
forth,  and  prosecute  in  the  discussion  of  these  three 
following  things. 

I.  I  shall  shew  what  sin  is,  which  is  here  followed 
with  so  severe  a  penalty  as  death. 

II.  I  shall  shew  what  is  comprised  in  death, 
which  is  here  allotted  for  the  sinner's  wages. 

III.  And  lastly,  I  shaU  shew  in  what  respect 
death  is  properly  called  the  wages  of  sin.  Of  each 
of  which  in  their  order.     And, 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  what  sin  is.  And  ac* 
cording  to  the  most  known  and  received  definition 
of  it,  it  is  oyo/x/a,  a  breach  of  the  law ;  a  transgres- 
sion, or  leaping  over  those  boundaries  which  the 
eternal  wisdom  of  God  has  set  to  a  rational  nature : 
a  receding  from  that  exact  rule  and  measure  which 
God  has  prescribed  to  moral  actions.  This  is  the 
general  notion  of  it ;  but  as  for  the  particular  diffi- 
culties, disputes,  and  controversies,  which  s(Mne  have 
started  upon  this  subject,  and  by  which  they  have 
made  the  law  of  God  almost  as  ambiguous  and 
voluminous  as  the  laws  of  men,  I  shall  wave  them 
all;  and  not  being  desirous  to  be  either  nice  or 
prolix,  shall  speak  of  sin  only  under  that  known  di- 
vision of  it,  into  original  and  actual. 

1.  And  first,  for  original  sin.  It  may  seem 
strange  perhaps,  that  sin  bears  date  with  our  very 
being;  and  indeed,  in  some  respect,  prevents  it. 
That  we  were  sinners  before  we  were  bom;  ajod 
seem  to  have  been  held  in  the  womb,  not  only  as  in- 
"^  fants  for  the  birth,  but\as  malefactors  in  a  prison;. 
And  that,  if  we  \aclk  t^fmti  our  interest  in  this  world. 
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our  forfisit  was  much  earlier  than  '  our  possession  : 
We  are^  says  the  apostle,  hy  nature  children  qf 
forath,  E))hes.  IL  3.  Not  only  by  depravation,  or 
custom,  and  ill-contracted  habits,  but  by  nature ;  the 
first  principle  and  source  of  action.  And  nature  we 
know  is  as  entire,  though  not  as  $l^ng  in  an  in* 
fant,  as  in  a  grown  man.  Indeed  the  strength  of 
man's  natural  corruption  is  so  great,  that  eyery 
man  is  bom  an  adult  sinner.  Sin  is  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  which  never  had  an  infancy,  that  knew, 
no  minority.  TantiUue  puer,  tantus  peccatar,  says 
St.  Austin.  Could  we  view  things  in  semine,  and 
look  through  principles.  What  a  nest  of  imparities 
might  we  see  in  the  heart  of  the  least  infant !  like  a  - 
knot  of  little  snakes  wrapt  up  in  a  dunghill !  \What 
a  radical,  productive  force  of  sin  might  we  behold  in 
all  his  faculties,  ready  upon  occasion,  and  the  ma- 
turities of  age,  to  display  itself  with  a  cursed  fer-» 
tility ! 

There  are  some,  I  know,  who  deny  that  which 
we  here  call  original  #iii,  to  be  indeed  properly  any 
sin  at  all ;  and  wiU  have  it  at  the  most,  not  to  be 
our  fault,  but  our  infelicity.  And  their  reason  is, 
because  nothing  can  be  truly  and  properly  sin, 
which  is  not  voluntary :  but  original  corruption  in 
jn&nts  cannot  be  voluntary;  since  it  precedes  all 
exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  their  understand- 
ing and  their  will. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  original  corruption  in 
every  infant  i^  voluntary,  not  indeed  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  Adam  his  representative ;  whose  ac- 
tions, while  he  stood  in  that  capacity,  were  vir- 
tuaUy,  and  by  way  of  imputation,  the  acts  of  aU  his 
posterity. :  as  amongst  us,  when  a  person  serves  in 
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parliament,  all  that  he  votei  in  that  puUic  capecUby 
or  condition,  is  truly  and  ^liticaUj  to  be  egteemed 
the  vote  of  all  those  persons  for  whom  he  stands,  and 
serves  as  representative.  Now  inasmuch  as  Adam's 
sin  was  free  and  voluntary,  and  also  imputed  to  all 
his  posterity ;  it  follows,  that  their  original  ccMrrup- 
tion,  the  direct  and  proper  effect  of  this  sin,  must 
be  equally  voluntary;  and  being  withal  irregular, 
must  needs  be  sinful. 

Age  and  ripeness  of  years  does  not  give  being,  but 
only  opportunity  to  sin.  That  principle,  which  lay 
dormant  and  unactive  before,  is  then  drawn  forth 
into  sinful  acts  and  commissions.  When  a  man  is 
grown  up,  his  corruption  does  not  b^n  to  exist,  but 
to  appear ;  and  to  spend  upon  that  stock,  which  it 
had  long  before. 

Pelagius  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  sons  of  Adam 
came  to  be  sinners  only  by  imitation.  But  then,  I 
would  know  of  him,  what  those  first  inclinations  are, 
which  dispose  us  to  such  bad  imitations  ?  Certainly, 
that  cannot  but  be  sinful,  which  so  powerfoUy,  and 
almost  forcibly  inclines  us  to  sin. 

We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  even  this  origi- 
nal, native  corruption  renders  the  persons  who  have 
it  obnoxious  and  liable  to  death.  An  evil  heart 
will  condemn  us,  though  Providence  should  prevent 
its  running  forth  into  an  evil  life.  Sin  is  sin,  whe- 
ther it  rests  in  the  inclinations,  or  shoots  out  into 
the  practice ;  and\i  toad  is  foil  of  pcnson,  thou^  he 
never  spits  it.^ 

S.  The  other  branch,  or  rather  sort  of  sin,  is  that 
which  we  call  actual.  This  is  the  highest  improve- 
ment of  the  former :  the  constant  flux  and  ebulHtion 
of  that  corrupt  fountain  in  the  course  of  a  vicious 
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life:  tbat  iUmndance  qftke  heart  declared  in  ex* 
pressions,  and  made  viaible  in  actions.  It  is  that 
which  St.  John  calls  the  works  of  the  devil^  1  John  * 

ill.  8,  and  the  apostle  Paul»  the  deeds  ^  the  fleshy 
Rom.  viii.  IS,  and  a  walking  and  Umng  after  the 
flesh ;  with  other  such  like  descriptions. 

Now  actual  sin  may  be  considered  two  ways. 

(1.)  According  to  the  subject-matter  of  it. 

(2.)  According  to  the  d^ree. 

For  the  first ;  considered  according  to  the  sidbgect- 
matter  of  it»  it  is  divided  into  the  sin  of  our  words* 
the  sin  of  our  actionsi  and  the  sin  of  our  desires ; 
accoidii^  to  that  short,  but  full  account  given  of  it 
by  the  i^hools»  that  it  is  dsetum^Jaeium^  aut  concu^  -\ 
pkum  contra  legem  Dei.  Something  said,  done,  or 
desired  against  the  rule  of  Grod's  law. 

(1.)  And  first,  for  the  sm  of  our  words ;  theirregu* 
larity  of  them  is,  no  doubt,  sinful,  and  imprints  a 
guilt  upon  the  speaker.    We  cannot  say  in  that  lofty 
strain  of  those  in  Psalm  xiL  4,  Our  tongues  are  our 
own :  who  is  lord  ovet  us?  No ;  we  have  both  a 
lord  and  a  law  over  us ;  and  our  tongues  are  not  so 
much  our  own,  as  to  privilege  the  gpreatest  princes 
and  the  most  illustrious  drolls  from  being  responsible 
for  their  extravagance.    A  word  is  quickly  spoke, 
but  the  guilt  of  it  abides;  like  an  arrow,  it  flies  swift, 
and  it  sticks  fast.     And  our  Saviour  assures  us,  that 
enery  idle  word  stands  upon  record  to  be  one  day 
accounted  for.     And  that  word  is  such,  which  is 
either  directed  to  no  end,  or  not  to  a  right  one.    A 
defect  in  either  of  which  leaves  an  immorality  be* 
hind  it.     For,  as  it  is  in  Matthew  xii.  87,  By  thy 
words  thou  shall  he  justified,  and  by  thy  words 
thou  shaU  he  condemned.     Thy  own  tongue  shaU 
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give  in  evidence  against  thee;  and  thy  soul  shaU 
-\  pass  to  hell  through  thy  own*  mouth. 

(2.)  The  second  sort  of  actual  sin  is  the  sin  of  our 
external  actions ;  that  is,  of  such  as  are  performed, 
not  by  iiyimediate  production  or  emanation  from  the 
will,  but  by  command  of  the  will  upon  some  exterior 
part  or  member  of  the  body,  as  the  proper  instru- 
ment of  action.  Such  as  are  the  acts  of  theft,  mur- 
der^ uncleanness,  and  the  like.  To  prove  which 
to  be  sins,  no  more  is  required  but  only  to  read  over 
the  law  of  God,  and  to  acknowledge  its  authority. 
They  being  wrote  in  such  big,  broad,  and  l^ble 
characters,  that  the  times  of  the  grossest  ignorance 
were  never  ignorant  of  the  guilt  and  turpitude  in- 
separably inherent  in  them.  And  where  the  written 
letter  of  the  law  came  not,  there,  according  to  the 
apostle's  phrase,  men,  as  to  these  particulars,  were  a 
law  to  themselves,  and  by  perusing  that  little  book, 
which  every  man  carried  in  his  own  breast,  could 
quickly  find  enough,  both  to  discover  and  to  con- 
demn those  enormities. 

(3.)  The  third  sort  of  actual  sin  is  the  sin  of  our 
desires.  Desires  are  the  first  issues  and  sallyings 
out  of  the  soul  to  unlawful  objects.  They  are  sin, 
as  it  were,  in  its  first  formation.  For  as  soon  as  the 
heart  has  once  conceived  this  fatal  seed,  it  first 
quickens  and  begins  to  stir  in  desire :  concupiscence 
is  the  prime  and  leading  sin,  which  gives  life  and 
influence  to  all  the  rest,  so  that  the  ground  and 
principal  prohibition  of  the  law  is.  Thou  sha&  not 
covet.  And  in  Matthew  v.  we  see  how  severely  the 
gospel  arraigns  the  veiy  first  movings  of  every  irre- 
gular appetite,  making  them  equal  to  the  gross  per- 
petration of  the  sin.    And  indeed  action  is  only  a 
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tonsummation  of  desire ;  and  could  we  imagine  an 
outward  action  perfonnable  without  it,  it  would  be 
rather  the  shell  and  outside  of  a  sin,  than  properly  a 
sin  itself. 

Now  all  these  three  ways,  namely,  by  word,  ac- 
tion, and  desire,  does  sin  actually  put  forth  itself. 
And  this  is  the  division  of  it,  as  considered  according 
to  its  subject-matter. 

The  other  consideration  of  actual  sui  is  according 
to  the  degree  or  measure  of  it ;  and  so  also  it  is  dis- 
tinguished into  several  degrees  and  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  is  eithejT  enhanced  or  lessened 
in  its  maligpnity. 

(1.)  As  first,  when  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  sinful 
course  by  surprise  and  infirmity,  and  the  extreme 
frailty  of  his  corrupt  nature ;  when  the  customs  of 
the  world,  and  the  unruliness  of  his  affections,  all 
conspiring  with  outward  circumstances,  do,  like  a 
torrent,  beat  him  out  of  the  paths  of  virtue,  and,  as 
it  were,  whether  he  will  or  no,  drive  and  bear  him 
forward  in  the  broad  road  to  perdition:  which  I 
take  to  be  frequently  the  condition  of  Vhe  dangerous, 
unwary,  hardy  part  of  a  man's  life\  nis  youth ;  in 
which  generally  desire  is  high,  and  reason  low ; 
temptations  ready,  and  religion  afar  off.  And  in 
such  a  case,  if  a  strict  education,  and  an  early  in- 
fusion of  virtue,  does  not  prepossess  and  season  the 
heart,  and  thereby  prevent  the  powers  of  sin  in  their 
first  and  most  furious  eruptions ;  how  is  a  desperate 
wretch  drawn  forth  into  open  rebellion  against  his 
Maker,  into  a  contempt  of  all  goodness,  and  a  love 
of  those  ways  that  can  tend  to  atid  end  in  nothing 
but  his  confiision?  And  yet  this  is  the  most  toler- 
able condition  that  sin  designs  to  bring  the  sinner 
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into.  I  caU  it  the  most  tolendde,  because  nil)  kft  to 
its  natural  coune  and  tendencj^  would  and  may- 
plunge  him  into  a  much  worae.  Nererthdess,  if  a 
remedy  does  not  maturely  interpose,  this  must  cer- 
tainly prove  fatal,  and  the  end  and  wages  ^it  will 
be  deatii. 

(£.)  The  second  d^^ree  of  actual  sid  is,  when  a 
man  pursues  a  course  of  sin  against  the  reluctandes 
of  an  awakened  conscience,  and  the  endeavours  of 
his  conversion :  when  salvation  waits  and  knocks  at 
the  door  of  his  heart,  and  he  both  bolts  it  out  and 
drives  it  away:  when  he  fights  with  the  word, 
and  struggles  with  the  Spirit ;  and,  as  it  were,  re- 
solves to  perish  in  spite  of  mercy  itself,  and  of  the 
means  of  grace.  This  we  may  see  ex^nplified  by 
several  instances  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New.  Thus  God  upbraids  the  house  of  Israd, 
Isai.  L  5,  Why  skauld  ye  be  stricken  any  mare  f 
ye  will  revolt  yet  mare  and  mare.  And  is  there 
any  thing  more  frequent  than  comjAaints  of  their 
backsliding,  their  playing  fast  and  loose  with  God ; 
and  their  sinning  against  all  God's  methods  of  re* 
daiming  sinners?  Isai.  Ivii.  17,  /  was  wroth,  says 
God,  and  smote  him :  I  hid  myseff,  and  was  wrath, 
and  he  went  on  Jrowardly  in  the  way  of  his  awn 
heart.  Here  we  see  God  angry,  and  the  sinner  un* 
conoomed ;  God  smiting,  and  yet  the  sinnar  still  pro- 
ceeding. 

And  the  like  examples  we  find  of  the  Jews  sin- 
ning in  our  Saviour's  time:  they  sinned  against 
clear  light  and  irresistible  conviction ;  with  an  hard 
heart  and  a  darii^  hand.  If  ye  were  blind,  says 
our  Saviour,  John  ix.  41,  ye  should  not  have  had 
sin*    No»  th^  sinned  knowingly  and  resolutely. 
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yith  an  open  eje  and  a  bare  ieice^  if  ihej  would 
even  look  conscience  itsdf  out  of  countenance.  If 
our  Saviour  did  wonders  and  miracles  before  tbeni» 
tbej  encountered  miracle  with  miracle^  and  were  as 
miraculous  in  their  obstinacy  as  he  in  his  mighty 
works. 

Now  this  is  a  more  robust,  improved)  and  con- 
firmed way  of  sinning,  than  any  sinner,  upon  his 
first  entrance  into  and  engagement  in  the  service  of 
sin,  ever  rises  to;  and  it  takes  in  many  grains  of 
guilt  and  malignity  which  were  not  in  the  former ; 
it  inflames  the  sinner's  reckoning ;  it  alters  the  na^ 
ture  and  changes  the  colour  of  his  sin,  and  sets  it 
off  with  a  deeper  stamp  and  a  more  crimson  die. 

(3.)  The  third  and  last  degree  of  actual  sin  is, 
when  a  man  sins,  not  only  in  opposition,  but  also  in 
ddiance  to  conscience;  so  breaking  aU  bonds,  so 
trampling  upon  all  convictions,  that  he  becomes  not 
only  unruly  and  untractable,  but  finally  obstinate 
imd  incorrigible.  And  this  is  the  utmost,  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  impiety,  which  shuts  the  door  of 
mercy,  and  seals  the  decree  of  damnation.  ^ 

For  this  we  are  to  reckon  upon,  that  there  is  a 
certain  pitdi  of  sin,  a  (certain  degree  of  wickedness^ 
thou^  known  to  God  himself  alone,  beyond  which, 
God  never  pardons ;  (not  that  it  is  in  its  nature  imk 
pardonable,  but  that  God,  acconling  to  the  wise  and 
unsearchable  economy  of  his  dealing  with  sinners, 
afiter  such  an  height  of  provocation,  withdraws  his 
grace,  and  surcease  the  operations  a£  his  Spirit, 
by  which  alone  the  heart  can  be  effectually  changed 
m*  wrought  upon.)  So  that  thesie  being  thus  with- 
drawn, the  sinner  never  actually  repents  or  returns ; 
but  being  left  to  himself,  and  the  uncontrolled  sway 
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of  his  own  corruptions,  he  still  goes  on  rinmng,  till 
he  ends  his  wretched  course  in  final  impenitence. 

And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  sense  of  all  those 
scriptures  that  represent  Ood  limiting  his  grace  to 
a  certain  day :  the  neglect  of  which  (like  the  last 
and  fatal  line  drawn  under  the  sinner's  accounts) 
leaves  him  nothing  more  to  expect,  but  a  dreadful 
payment ;  or,  as  the  apostle  calls  it,  a  fearful  look- 
ing far  of  judgment.  For  as  soon  as  ever  the  sin- 
ner has  filled  the  cup  of  God's  wrath,  the  next  in- 
fusion makes  it  run  over. 

^And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  several  degrees  of 
actual  sin,  the  several  steps  and  descents  by  which 
the  sinner  goes  down  into  the  regions  of  death  and 
the  bottomless  pit. 

Now  this  differs  from  original  sin  thus,  that  that 
is  properly  the  seed,  this  the  harvest ;  that  merits, 
this  actually  procures  death.  For  although  as  soon 
as  ever  the  seed  be  cast  in,  there  is  a  design  to  reap; 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  Grod  does  not  actuaUy  put  in 
the  sickle,  till  continuance  in  sin  has  made  the  sin- 
nen  ripe  for  destruction. 

II.  Come  we  now  to  the  second  general  thing 
proposed ;  which  is,  to  shew  what  is  included  and 
comprised  in  death,  which  is  here  allotted  for  the 
sinner's  wages. 

Death  is  the  great  enemy  of  nature,  the  devourer 
of  mankind;  that  which  is  continually  destroying 
and  making  havock  of  the  creation :  and  we  shall 
see  the  fiill  latitude  of  it,  if  we  consider  it  as  it  stands 
divided  into  temporal  and  etemaL 

1.  And  first,  for  death  temporal.  We  must  not 
take  it  in  that  restrained  sense,  as  it  imports  only 
^e  *^«MM»*witt  of  the  soul  finom  the  body :  for  that 
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is  rather  the  consummation  of  death,  than  death  it- 
self; It  is  properly  the  ending  stroke,  the  last  blow 
given  to  the  falling  tree. 

But  we  must  take  it  in  a  larger  compass  and 
comprehension ;  as  it  is  a  summary  and  compendious 
abridgment  of  all  those  evils  which  afl9ict  human 
nature ;  of  all  those  calamities  and  disasters,  which 
by  degrees  weaken,  and  at  length  dissolve  the  body. 

Look  upon  those  harbingers  and  forerunners  of 
death,  diseases ;  they  are  but  some  of  the  wages  of 
sin  paid  us  beforehand.  What  are  pains  and  aches, 
and  the  t6rments  of  the  gout  and  of  the  stone,  which 
lie  pulling  at  our  earthly  tabernacle,  but  so  many 
ministers  and  under-agents  of  death?  What  are 
catarrhs  and  ulcers,  coughs  and  dropsies,  but  so 
many  mementos  of  an  hastening  dissolution,  so  many 
foretastes  of  the  grave  ?  What  is  a  consumption,  but 
a  lingering,  gradual  rotting,  before  we  are  laid  under 
ground?  What  is  a  burning  fever,  but  hell  in  a 
shorter  and  a  weaker  fire  ? 

'  And  to  these  diseases  of  the  body  we  may  add 
the  consuming  cares  and  troubles  of  the  mind ;  the 
toil,  and  labour,  and  racking  intention  of  the  brain ; 
all  made  necessary  by  the  first  sin  of  man;  and 
which  do  as  reaUy,  though  not  as  sensibly  impair  and 
exhaust  the  vitals,  as  the  most  visible,  corporeal 
diseases  do,  or  can  do ;  and  let  in  death  to  the  body, 
though  by  another  door. 

*  Moreover,  to  these  miseries,  which  reach  us  in 
our  persons,  we  may  subjoin  those  which  attend  our 
condition;  those  which  we  are  liable  to  in  our 
names  and  estates ;  as  the  shame  and  infamy,  which 
makes  men  a  scorn  to  others,  and  a  burden  to  them- 
selves ;  -  which  takes  off  the  gloss  and  air 
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other  enjoyments,  and  dflmps  the  quickness,  the 
vigour,  and  vivacity  of  the  spirit.  Also  the  mi- 
series of  poverty  and  want,  which  leave  the  necessi- 
ties and  the  con venieBcieB,\  that  is  to  say,  the  second 
^necessitiesvof  nature  unsupplied :  when  a  man  shall 
be  forced  to  make  his  meals  upon  hunger  and  ex- 
pectation ;  to  be  clothed  with  rags,  and  to  converse 
with  filth ;  and  to  live  only  upon  those  alms  which 
the  covetousness  or  the  surfeit  of  other  men  can 
spare. 

Now  all  these  things  are  so  many  breaches  made 
upon  our  happiness  and  well-beiog,  without  which 
life  is  not  life,  but  a  bare,  thin,  insipid  existence ; 
and  therefore  certainly  we  cannot  deny  them  to  be 
parts  of  death,  unless  perhaps  from  this  reason,  that 
.  upon  a  true  estimate  of  things,  they  are  indeed  much 
worse. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  death  in  the  first  firuits  of 
it ;  how  by  degrees  it  creeps  upon  us,  how  many  en- 
gines it  plants  against  us,  how  many  assaults  it  gives, 
till  at  length  it  ends  its  fatal  progress  in  the  final  di- 
vorce which  it  makes  between  soul  and  body,  never 
resting,  till  it  has  abased  us  to  our  primitive  earth, 
and  to  the  dishonouiB  of  stench,  rottenness,  and  pu- 
trefaction. 

2.  But  secondly,  the  grand  payment  of  the  sin- 
ner's wages  is  in  death  eternal:  in  comparison  of 
which,  the  other  can  scarce  be  called  death;  but 
only  a  transient  change,  a  short  darkness  upon  na^ 
tune ;  easfly  borne,  or  at  least  quickly  past. 

But  when  eternity  comes  into  the  balance,  it  adds 
an  infinity  to  the  weight,  and  sinks  it  down  to  an 
immense  disparity.  Eternal  death  is  not  only  the 
sinner's  punislunent,  but  his  amazement :  nothougfat» 
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no  created  reason  can  take  ttie  length  of  an  eadkm 
duration. 

But  there  are  also  some  other  concomitant  pro- 
perties of  this  death,  which  vastly  increase  and  ag** 
gravate  the  h(»Tor  of  it>  besides  the  bare  considera« 
tions  of  its  eternity. 

(1.)  As  first,  that  it  bereaves  a  man  of  all  the 
pleasures  and  comforts  which  he  enjoyed  in  this 
wwld ;  the  loss  of  which,  how  poor  and  contemptible 
soever  they  are  in  themselves,  yet  surely  must  needs 
be  very  afflictive  to  him  who  had  placed  his  whole  en- 
tire happiness  in  them :  and  therefme  to  be  stript  of 
all  these,  and  to  be  cast  naked  and  forlorn  into  utter 
darkness  and  desertion,  cannot  but  be  infinitely  tor- 
menting, though  a  man  should  meet  with  no  other 
tormentors  in  that  place.  For  to  have  strong, 
eager,  immense  desires,  and  a  perpetual  bar  and  ^r 
vorce  put  between  them  and  their  beloved  objects, 
will  of  itself  be  hell  enough,  though  the  worm  should 
die,  and  the  Jire  should  be  quenched. 

For  how  will  the  drunkard,  the  epicure,  and  the 
wanton  bear  the  absence  and  removal  of  those  things 
that  alone  used  to  please  their  fancy  and  to  gratify 
their  lust !  For  here  will  be  neither  ball  nor  masks, 
jAays  nor  mistresses,  for  the  gallant  to  entertain 
himsdf  with;  here  will  be  company  indeed  good 
store,  but  no  good-fellowship;  roaring  enough,  but 
no  ranting  in  this  place.  With  what  a  killing  re- 
gret must  the  condemned  worldling  look  back  upon 
his  rich  manors  and  his  large  estate,  his  parks  and 
his  pleasant  gardens !  to  which  there  is  now  no  re- 
turn for  him,  but  only  by  thought  and  remem- 
brance; which  can  serve  him  for  nothing,  but  to 
heighten  his  anguish  by  a  bitter  comparison  r"" 
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pest  and  present  condition.  And  this  is  some  of 
the  fruit  of  sin,  which  by  carrying  out  the  heart  to  a 
vicious,  irregular  enjoyment  of  the  things  of  this 
lifi^  which  quickly  have  an  end,  treasures  up  in  the 
same  heart  materials  for  such  a  sorrow  as  shall  have 
none. 

(2.)  Eternal  death  bereaves  the  soul  of  that  infi- 
nite, inexpressible  good,  the  beatific  fruition  of  God. 
The  greatest  and  the  quickest  misery  of  a  con^ 
demned  sinner  is  the  sense  of  loss.  And  if  the  loss 
of  those  puny  temporal  enjoyments  make  so  great  a 
part  of  his  punishment,  as  I  have  shewn  it  does, 
what  then  shall  we  say  of  the  loss  of  that,  which 
was  the  only  thing  which  gave  life  and  spirit  to  aU 
those  enjoyments !  which  gave  them  that  substance, 
and  suitableness  to  our  nature,  as  to  render  them 
properly  felicities!  For  all  the  comfort  that  God 
conveys  to  the  creature,  comes  from  the  sensible,  re* 
freshing  discoveries  of  his  presence.  In  thy  pre^- 
sence,  says  the  Psalmist,  there  is  Jnlness  of  Joy ^ 
Psalm  xvi.  11.  This  is  the  reviving  light  which 
scatters  all  the  darknesses  and  dismal  blacks  of  sor- 
row ;  that  wipes  off  all  tears ;  the  happy  sunshine^ 
which  dries  up  those  disconsolate  dews.  For  as  it  is 
the  presence  of  the  king  which  makes  the  court; 
so  it  is  the  peculiar  presence  of  God  which  makes 
heaven  ;\which  is  not  so  much  the  name  of  a  {dace, 
as  of  a  state  or  condition. 

But  now  there  is  an  everlasting  cloud  drawn  be- 
tween this  and  a  sinner  under  damnation.  God 
hides  himself  for  ever ;  so  that  this  is  the  sum  and 
height  of  the  sinner's  doom,  that  he  is  condemned 
/"Eternally  to  feel  God's  hand,  and  never  to  see  hi^ 
fece. 
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(8.)  And  lastly^  eternal  death  fills  both  body  and 
soul  with  most  intense  pain,  and  the  highest  tor- 
ment and  anguish  which  can  be  received  within  a 
created,  finite  capacity.    All  the  woes,  griefs,  and 
terrors  which  humanity  can  labour  under,  shall 
then,  as  it  were,  unite,  and  really  seize  upon  the 
soul  at  once.    /  am  tormented  in  this  jlame^  says 
the  rich  man,   Luke  xvi.  24.     And  surely  a  bed/ 
of  flames  is  but  an  uneasy  thing  for  a  man  to  roU\ 
himself  upon  to  aU  eternity.     The  sufferings  which  ^ 
shall  attend  this  estate,  no  tongue  can  express,  no 
heart  can  conceive.     Pain  shall  possess  the  body; 
horror,  agony,  and  despair,  shall  rack  the  mind :  so 
that  the  whole  man  shall  be  made  the  receptacle 
and  scene  of  misery,  the  tragical  scene  for  vengeance 
to  act  its  utmost  upon,  and  to  shew  how  far  a  crea- 
ture is  capable  of  being  tormented  without  the  loss 
of  its  being ;  the  continuance  of  which,  under  those 
circumstances,  is  but  a  miserable  privilege,  and  would 
gladly  be  exchanged  for  annihilation.     For  eVery 
lash  which  God  then  gives  the  sinner  shall  be  with 
a  scorpion;  every  pain  which  he  inflicts  shall  be 
more  eager  than  appetite,  more  cruel  than  revenge  ; 
every  faculty,  both  of  soul  and  body,  shall  have  its 
distinct,  proper,  and  peculiar  torment  applied  to  it, 
and  be  directly  struck  there,  where  it  has   the 
quickest,  the  tenderest,  and  the  sharpest  sense  of 
any  painful  impression. 

God  seldom  punishes  or  afilicts  in  this  world,  but 
it  is  with  some  allay  of  mercy ;  some  mixture  o{ 
clemency,  which  even  in  the  midst  of  miseiy  may 
yet  support  hope.  But  when  sin  has  lodged  the 
sinner  in  heU,  the  cup  which  God  then  administers 
shall  be  all  justice  without  mercy,  all  wrath  and 
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vaHMB,  all  dregs  and  yet  no  bottom ;  a  cup  never  to 
be  drank  off,  inexbaustiUy  fbil^  inconceivably  bit- 
ter. 

But  I  shall  use  no  other  ailment  to  evince  the 
greatness  of  those  torments  but  only  this,  that  the 
Devil  shall  be  the  instrument  of  their  execution. 
And  surely  a  mortal  enemy  will  be  a  dreadful  exe- 
cutioner; and  t\ie  punishment  which  an  infinite 
justice  inflicts  by  the  hand  of  an  imjdacable  malice 
must  needs  be  intderable. 

And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  second  general 
thing  proposed;  which  was  to  shew,  what  is  in- 
cluded and  comprised  in  death,  which  is  here  allotted 
for  the  sinner's  wages.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

Third  and  last ;  which  is  to  shew,  in  what  respect 
death  is  properly  called  the  wages  of  sin.  I  con- 
ceive it  may  be  upon  these  two  following  accounts. 

1.  Because  the  payment  of  wages  stfll  presupposes 
service  and  labour.  And  undoubtedly  the  service  of 
sin  is  of  all  others  the  most  painful  and  laborious. 
It  will  engross  all  a  man's  industry,  drink  up  all  his 
time ;  it  is  a  drudgery  without  intermission,  a  busi- 
ness without  vacation. 

We  read  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  mystery  of  no  trade  can  be  attained  with- 
out a  long  and  a  constant  sedulity.  *  Nemo  repente 
fit  turpissimus.    It  is  the  business  of  a  life  to  be  a 
complete  sinner. 

Such  as  are  the  commands  of  sin,  such  must  be 
also  the  service.  But  the  commands  of  sin  are  for 
their  number  continual,  for  their  vehemence  impor- 
tunate, and  for  their  burden  tyrannical. 

Bin  is  said  to  conceive  and  to  bring  forth ;  and 
Ih^re  is  no  birth  wUt^oirt  pain  and  travail.    God 
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ooBdemntd  Adam  upon  hui  transgressiaa  te  Ae 
turmoils  of  sveat  and  labour:  bat  ofse  wookl  have 
thought,  that  he  might  have  ipared  thig  maleduv 
tioD,  when  labour  Is  not  only  the  oonsequent,  but 
the  very  nature  of  sin.  To  dig  the  earth  is  mon^ 
pusishment ;  but  the  sin  which  deserves  it,  is  the 
greater  labour. 

For  is  there  any  work  so  toibome,  so  full  of 
&tigue  and  weariness,  as  to  be  always  at  the  caB  of 
an  unlimited  appetite,  at  the  command  of  an  i»* 
satiable  cormptioii  ?  The  Greek  is  emphatical,  and 
describes  the  nature  of  sin  in  its  name ;  for  itmipimf 
which  signifies  m  or  wickedness,  takes  its  deriva- 
tmn  from  flnmr,  which  signifies  labour.  So  that  the 
readiest  wa^,  it  seems,  to  fulfil  the  apostle's  paecept 
inl  Thess.  iv.  11,  of  JAid^iJi^  iiai^jvie^,  istostudy 
to  be  imiooeiit. 

And  were  there  nothing  else  in  sin  but  the  dis- 
composing  and  ruffing  of  that  serene  quiet,  and  un* 
disturbed  frame  of  spirit,  which  naturally  attends  a 
true  and  steady  virtue,  it  were  enough  to  endear  the 
one,  and  to  discommend  the  otfaev.  For  sin  seldom 
acts,  but  in  the  strength  of  some  passion  ?  and  pas« 
sioB  never  moves  but  with  tumult  and  agitation : 
there  being  scarce  any  passion  but  has  its  contrary 
to  thwart  and  to  encounter  it ;  so  that  stall  the  act- 
ings  of  them  represent  a  kind  of  little  war  in  the 
soul :  and  accordingly,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  says  of 
everjf  hoMs  ofAe  umriar,  so  we  may  say  al  every 
stirring  of  an  high  passkm,  that  it  is  toith  CMfkeed 
ncise.  The  stUl  Mtea  of  leason  is  dtowned,  the 
sober  counseiB  of  rdigion  aie  stifled,  and  not  heanL 
And  most  not  that  man,  llnnk  we,  needs  be  tesy 
misendiie,  wIk>  has  always  such  a  dm  and  hurry  m 
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his  breast?  His  passions  raging,  imd  his  vidoua 
appetites  haling  and  pulling  him,  sometimes  to  this 
object,  sometimes  to  a  contraiy  I  So  that  what 
through,  the  damour,  and  what  through  the  con- 
vulsion of  exorbitant  clashing  desires,  the  soul  is  in 
a  rent,  distracted  condition ;  like  Action  amongst 
his  dogs,  that  first  bawl  about  his  ears^  and  thei| 
tear  him  to  pieces. 

The  truth  of  this  is  sufficiently  manifest,  from  the 
general  theory  of  the  thing  itself;  but  the  same  will 
appear  yet  more  evidently  by  running  over  parti- 
cular instances. 

And  first,  take  the  voluptuous,  debauched  epicure. 
What  hour  of  his  life  is  vacant  from  the  slavish  in- 
junctions of  his  vice  ?  Is  he  not  continually  spend- 
ing both  his  time  and  his  subsistence  to  gratify  his 
taste  ?  and,  as  it  were,  to  draw  all  the  elements  to 
his  table,  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  deity  of  his 
belly  ?  And  then,  how  uneasy  are  the  consequences 
of  his  luxury !  when  he  is  to  grapple  with  surfeit 
and  indigestion,  with  his  morning  fiimes  and  crudi<- 
ties,  and  other  low  and  ignoble  distempa^  the 
effects  of  a  brutish  eatmg ;  ,thus  having  his  stomach 
always  like  a  kitchen,  both  for  Ailness  and  for  filth. 

And  next,  for  the  intemperate  drinker :  is  not  his 
life  a  continual  toil  ?  To  be  sitting  up  when  others 
sleep,  and  to  go  to  bed  when  others  rise;  to  be  exf> 
posed  to  drunken  quarrek  and  to  sordid  converse ; 
to  have  redness  of  eyes,  rheums,  and  distillations ; 
a  weakened  body,  and  a  besotted  mind  ? 

And  then  for  the  adulterer  and  undedn  person  : 
Upon  what  hard  employments  does  his  lust  put  hiib ! 
first  to  contetve,  plot,  at]d  compass  its  satisfaction, 
and  then  to  avoid  the  furies  of  an  enraged  jedousy^ 
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and  to  keep  off  the  shame  of  an  infamous  discoTery. 
We  find  the  adulterer,  in  Job  xxiv.  16,  diggings 
through  hauseSf  till  at  length,  perhaps,  he  digs  his 
own  grave  too ;  and  by  a  laborious  pursuit  comes  to 
an  ignominious  end. 

And  lastly,  for  the  covetous,  scrapingtusurer.  It 
is  a  question  whether  he  gathers  or  keeps  his  pelf 
with  most  anxiety  :  he  is  restless  to  get,  and  fearfiil 
to  lose ;  but  always  solicitous,  and  at  work.  And 
peihap^those  who  labour  in  the  mines  are  not  so 
busy  as  those  who  own  them.  \  But  I  need  say  no 
more  of  such  a  person  but  this,  that  his  business  is 
as  vast  and  endless  as  his  desires;  and  greater  it 
cannot  be. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  toil  of  sin,  in  several 
particulars,  to  which  many  more  might  be  added. 
In  short,  if  idleness  were  not  a  sin,  there  was  scarce 
any  sin  but  what  is  laborious. 

So  that  now  the  retribution  of  death  following 
such  hard  and  painful  service,  may  properly  bear 
the  denomination  of  wages ;  and  be  reputed  rather 
a  payment  than  a  punishment. 

2.  The  other  reason  why  death  is  called  th^ 
wages  of  sin,  is  because  wages  do  always  imply  a 
'merit  in  the  work,  requiring  such  a  compensation^ 
Sin  and  death  are  compared  together  as  sowing  and 
reaping :  and  we  all  account  it  a  thing  of  the  highest 
reason  and  equity  in  the  world,  that  he  who  sows 
should  also  reap :  He  who  sows  to  the  fleshy  says 
the  apostie,  GaL  vi.  8,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor^ 
r$ipiion.  The  evil  of  sin  is  every  way  commensu«« 
rate  to  the  evil  of  death ;  retaliation  is  the  very  na« 
tare  and.  spirit  of  justice;  and  that  a  man  who  does 
An  action  contrary  to  another's  good,  should  be  mad'* 
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to  expiate  it  by  a  suffering  contraiy  to  his  own,  is 
but  proportion. 

But  to  this,  some  make  that  trite  and  popular  ob- 
jection ;  that  since  the  same  is  the  measure  and  ex- 
tent of  things  contrary ;  and  since  our  good  works 
cannot  me^t  eternal  life ;  it  should  follow  also,  that 
neither  can  our  sins,  our  cytI  works,  merit  eternal 
death. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  the  case  is  very  differ* 
ent  in  these  two.  For  to  the  nature  of  merit,  it  is 
required  that  the  action  be  not  due :  but  now  eveiry 
good  action  being  enjoined  and  commanded  by  the 
law  of  God,  is  thereby  made  due,  and  consequently 
cannot  merit :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  a  sinfiil  ac* 
tion  being  quid  indebituM,  altogether  undue ;  and 
not  at  all  commanded,  but  prohibited,  it  becomes 
properly  meritorious ;  and,  according  to  the  malig- 
nity of  its  nature,  it  merits  eternal  death. 

But  some  will  yet  further  urge ;  that  in  regard  a 
sinful  action  is  in  itself  but  of  a  finite  nature,  and 
withal  proceeds  from  a  finite  agent ;  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  of  proportion  between  that,  and  an  end- 
less,  eternal  punishment.  For  what  is  man  but  a 
weak,  mutable  creature  at  the  best  ?  And  what  is 
sin,  but  a  vanishing  action,  which  is  performed  in 
the  compass  of  a  few  minutes,  and  not  to  be  laid  in 
the  scale  with  the  inexhaustible  measures  of  perpe- 
tuity? 

But  to  this  also  we  answer,  that  the  mierit  of  sim 
is  not  to  be  rated,  either  by  the  substance  of  the 
act,  or  by  the  narrowness  and  poorness  of  the  agent ; 
but  it  is  to  be  measured  by  the  proportions  of  its 
object,  and  the  greatness  of  the  person  against  whom 
it  is  done.    And  therefore  being  oomfmitted  against 
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an  infinite  majesty,  it  greatens,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  an  infinite  demerit. 

Nevertheless,  because  men  are  apt  to  think  that 
Ood  treats  them  upon  hard  terms,  and  to  view  sin 
with  a  more  &vourable  eye,  I  shall  in  a  word  or 
two  shew  what  there  is  in  the  nature  of  sin,  which 
renders  it  so  highly  provoking,  as  to  deserve  the 
greatest  evil  that  omnipotence  itself  can  inflict  upon 
the  creature.    And, 

Ist,  Sin  is  a  direct  stroke  at  Gk>d's  sovereignty. 
Hence  we  read  of  the  kingdom  ofSatan^  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  kingdom  of  God:  and  in  tiie  con- 
version of  a  sinner,  when  grace  is  wrought  in  the 
heart,  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  is  said  to  come  into  it : 
and  the  whole  economy  of  the  gospel  is  styled  the 
Mngdom  of  hewoen.  So  that  sin  had  translated 
Gbd's  subjects  into  a  new  dominion :  as  amongst 
men,  he  who  has  committed  a  felony  or  a  murder, 
usually  flies  the  territories  of  his  lawful  prince ;  and 
ao  living  in  another  kingdom,  puts  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  a  new  subjection. 

Thus  sin  invades  the  throne  of  Gk>d,  usurps  his 
royalty,  and  snatches  at  his  sceptre.  But  now  there 
is  nothing  so  tender,  and  sensibly  jealous  of  the  least 
encroachment,  as  prerogative ;  the  throne  admits  of 
no  partner,  endures  no  competitor.  Rule  and  enjoy 
all  Egypt,  says  Pharaoh  to  Joseph,  but  still  with 
this  reserve,  that  in  the  throne  I  will  be  greater 
ikon  thou. 

No  wonder  therefore  if  Ood  punishes  sin,  which 
is  indeed  treason  against  the  King  of  kings,  with 
death ;  for  it  puts  the  question,  Who  shall  reign  ? 
It  grasps  at  all,  it  strikes  high,  and  is  properly  a 
blow  given  to  the  supremacy. 
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2dly,  Siii  strikes  at  God's  very  being.  In  Psalm 
xiv.  I9  The  fools  that  is,  the  sinner  y  has  said  in  his 
heart.  There  is  no  God ;  and  if  this  be  his"l[)elief,  it 
is  so,  because  it  was  first  his  desire.  Sin  would 
step  not  only  into  Grod's  throne,  but  also  into  his 
room.  • 

And  it  matters  not,  that  the  infinite  perfection 
of  God  sets  him  far  above  the  boldest  reaches  of 
his  rebel-creature.  For  it  is  enough  to  see  the  at- 
tempts of  malice :  God  takes  an  estimate  of  the 
sinner  by  his  will ;  he  is  as  much  a  serpent  now  he 
hisses, 'as  if  he  stung:  for  whatsoever  a  man  has  an 
heait  to  wbh,  if  he  had  power  he  would  certainly 
effect. 

And  now,  if  all  this  malignity  lies  wrapt  up  in 
the  bowels  of  sin,  let  none  wonder  how  it  comes  to 
deserve  death ;  but  admire  rather,  that  Grod  has  not 
invented  something  greater  than  death,  if  possible,  to 
revenge  the  provocation. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  third  and  last  gene- 
ral thing  proposed  to  be  handled  from  the  words : 
from  which,  and  all  the  forgoing  particulars;  what 
can  we  so  naturally  and  so  directly  infer,  and  learn,  as 
the  infinite,  incredible  folly,  which  acts  and  possesses 
the  heart  of  man  in  all  its  purposes  to  sin  !  still  pro- 
posing to  the  sinner  nothing  but  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment, advantage  and  emolument,  from  the  com- 
mission of  that  which  will  infallibly  subject  him  to 
all  the  miseries  and  killing  sorrows  that  humanity 
is  capable  of.  Sin  plays  the  bait  before  him,  the 
bait  of  a  little,  contemptible,  silly  pleasure  or  profit ; 
but  it  hides  from  his  view  that  fatal  hook,  which 
shall  strike  through  his  heart  and  liver,  and  by  which 
that  great  catcher  and  devourer  of  souls  shall  hold 
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him  fast,  and  drag  him  down  to  his  eternal  execution. 
The  consequent  appendant  miseries  of  sin  are  stu- 
diously kept  from  the  sinner's  notice ;  his  eye  must 
not  see  what  his  heart  will  certainly  rue ;  but  he 
go^s  on  pleasantly  and  unconcernedly,  and  acts  a 
more  cruel,  inhuman  butchery  upon  his  own  soul, 
than  ever  any  self-murderer  did  upon  his  own  body. 

I  shall  close  up  all  with  that  excellent  saying  of 
the  wisest  of  men,  in  Prov.  xiv.  9^  th^t  Jbols  majce  a 
mock  at  sin.  Fools  they  are  indeed  for  doing  so. 
But  is  it  possible,  for  any  thing  that  wears  the  name 
x)f  reason,  to  be  so  much  a  fool,  as  to  make  a  mock 
at  death  too  ?  Will  a  man  play  with  hell,  dally  with 
a  scorpion,  and  sport  himself  with  everlasting  burn- 
ings? 

In  eveiy  sin  which  ^i  man  ddiberately  commito. 
he  takes  down  a  draught  of  deadly  poison.  In 
«very  lust  which  he  cherishes,  he  embraces  a  da^er, 
and  opens  his  bosoni  to  destruction. 

In  fine,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  what  sin  is^ 
and  what  death  is,  the  certain  inevitable-  wages  of 
sin ;  and  so,  have  only  this  short  advice  to  add,  and 
to  conclude  with  :\be  wha  likes  the  wages,  let  hun 
go  about  the  work.  ^ 
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BUssed  are  the'pure  in  heart :  Jiyr  fhty  shall  see  God, 

XT  umj  at  first  aeeni  aomethiiif  woDderfid,  espe^ 
dally  nnce  the  times  of  the  gospel^  that  tha:e  should 
be  so  feff  men  in  the  world  happj,  when  hqipineBi 
ia  so  fireelj  offered  and  proposed  bjr  God*  and  withai 
so  universally  and  eagerly  desired  by  men.  Bnt  the 
ohviotisness  of  the  reasm  wiU  quickly  supersede  the 
ifi^onder,  if  we  consider  the  perverse  and  prepostarous 
way  of  men's  acting :  who,  at  the  same  time,  pas* 
sionately  pursue  the  end»  and  yet  ovarlook  the 
Hteads ;  cMch  aft  the  good  proposed,  but  aUior  the 
condition  of  the  pioposaL  For  all  would  eiyoy  tiie 
fixity  i>i4eeing  Chd^  but  scarce  any  can  brook  so 
aevere  a  duty  as  to  maintain  a  pmre  heart;  dl 
would  behold  so  entertaining  and  glorious  a  sights 
but  few  are  willing  to  crowd  for  it  into  the  imrrow 
way.  Men  would  reconcile  their  future  happiness 
with  their  present  ease,  pass  to  glory  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  methods  of  grace.  So  that  the  grand 
reason  that  so  many  go  to  hell,  is  because  they 
would  go  to  heaven  for  nothing :  the  truth  is,  they 
would  not  go,  but  be  caught  up  to  heaven;  they 
would  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  coach  it  to  the 
other  world,  as  Elias  did ;  but  to  live  as  the  same 
Elias  did  in  this  world,  that  they  cannot  bear.    In 
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fine,  if  we  could  peruse  the  black  roll  of  all  those 
who  have  perished  etemaUft  we  diiould  find  that  the 
generality  of  men  are  lost,  because  they  cannot  eat» 
drink,  sleep,  and  play  themselves  into  salvation. 

But  this  great  sermon  oi  our  Saviour  teaches  us 
much  other  thii^ ;  a  sermon  fraught  with  the  most 
refined  and  elevated  doctrine,  the  most  sublime  and 
absolute  morality  that  ever  was  vented  into  the 
world:  far  before  all  the  precepts  and  most  up* 
plauded  doctrine  of  the  philosophars ;  yea,  as  far 
before  them  in  perfection  and  purity,  as  they  were 
before  Christianity  in  time.  For  they  only  played 
upon  the  surface  and  outside  of  virtue,  gilding  the 
actions,  and  giving  some  little  varnish  to  the  exter- 
nal behaviour  of  men :  but  Christianity  looks  through 
all  this,  searches  the  reins,  and  pierces  into  the  in* 
most  recesses  of  the  soul,  nev^  resting  till  it  stabs 
fiin,  and  places  virtue  in  the  very  heart* 

An  eminent  instance  €i  which  we  have  in  these 
words ;  which  being  so  very  plafai  and  eai^  in  them* 
sdves,  ought  not  to  be  encumbered  with  any  feuper* 
fluous  explication :  and  therefore  I  shall  pass  imme- 
diately to  the  discussion  <^  them;  which  I  AnH 
nanage  under  these  four  following  heads.    As, 

I.  I  Shan  shew  what  it  is  to  he  pure  in  heart. 

U.  What  it  is  to  He  Qad. 

III.  How  this  purity  of  heart  fits  and  qualifies 
the  soul  for  the  sight  or  vision  <^God. 

IV.  And  lasdy,  make  sooae  brief  use  and  applica^ 
tion  c^  the  whole. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  theses,  we  must  know,  that 
the  aatttte  of  purity  in  general  cannot  be  better  ex- 
plained, than  ti^  its  opposiiira  to  these  two  things. 

1.  To  mixture*    8«  To  pdhitioit. 
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Havix^  thuft  shewn  what  purity  is  in  the  general 
notion  of  it,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  wherein 
the  puritj  of  the  heart  consists.    And  that. 

First,  by  way  of  negation.  It  does  not  consist  in 
the  extenial  exercise  of  religion ;  the  heart  does  not 
always  write  itself  upon  the  outward  actions.  These 
may  shine  and  glister,  while  that  in  the  mean  time 
may  be  noisome  and  impure.  In  a  pool  you  may 
see  the  uppermost  water  dear,  but  if  you  cast  your 
eye  to  the  bottom,  you  shall  see  that  jto  be  dirt  and 
Vmud.  To  rate  a  man's  internals  by  his  externals, 
and  what  works  in  his  breast  by  what  appears  in  his 
fiuse,  is  a  rule  very  feliible.  For  we  often  see  spe« 
cious  practices  spread  over  Tile  and  base  principles ; 
M  a  rotten,  unwholesome  body  may  be  clothed  and 
covered  with  the  finest  silks.  There  is  often  a  ju.^ 
XaffpMi  many  leagues  distance  1)etween  a  man's  be- 
haviour and  his  heart  In  Isaiah  xxix.  18,  we  have 
some  drawing  near  to  Crod  with  their  mauth,  and 
honouring  Um  unth  their  Ups,  of  whom  it  is  said  in 
the  very  next  words,  that  their  heart  was  far  from 
him.  Lip^evotion  signifies  but  little.  ( Judas  could 
afford  our  Saviour  the  lip,  while  he  was  actually  be- 
traying him  to  his  mortal  enemies.  It  is  in  this 
case  with  the  soul  as  with  the  body,  the  inward  vital 
state  of  it  is  not  always  known  by  the  colour  or 
complexion.  For  I  suppose  we  are  not  now  to  learn, 
that  the  grand  governing  principle  of  the  world  is 
hypocrisy.  And  while  it  is  so,  in  judging  of  men's 
words  and  actions,  it  is  but  too  often  necessary  to 
read  them  backwards.  For  though,  naturally  in* 
cbed,  they  are  s%ns,  and  signs  of  the  thoughts  and 
affections  of  the  mind ;  yet  art  may,  and  usually  does 
make  them  much  otherwise.     And  it  is  odds,  but  he 
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seldomest,  who  judges,  of  mM  quite  ctmr 
traiy  to  what  they  appear :  so  seldom  do  the  inward 
and  the  outward  man  coU'espond  with  one  another. 
And  if  this  were  not  so,  the  prerogatire  of  divine 
knowledge  in  judging  of  a  man's  internals  would 
not  be  much  superior  to  the  sagacity  of  an  hu- 
man inspection.  For  that  can  read  all  that  is  le- 
gible to  the  eye,  all  that  can  incur  into  the  outward 
senses. 

But  stiU  we  must  observe,  that  this  assertion  of 
not  judging  by  the  outward  actions,  is  to  be  underw 
stood  only  of  good  actions,  not  of  bad.  For  although 
an  act  materially  and  outwardly  good  may  proceed 
from  an  heart  which  is  stark  naught ;  yet  where  the 
outward  actions  are  bad,  it  is  certain  that  the  heart 
cannot  be  good.  For  the  matter  of  the  action, 
which  is  properly  that  which  comes  into  the  out- 
ward view,  may  be  good,  and  yet  the  action  itself 
upon  other  accounts,  be  absolutely  evil :  but  if  the 
matter  of  the  action  be  evil,  (since  evil  is  from  any 
defect,)  the  whole  action  must  be  so  too.  And  con- 
sequently, since  a  good  tree  cannot  produce  evil 
fruiU  it  is  manifest  that  the  heart  whidi  produces^ 
and  presides  over  those  actions,  ia  and  must  be  eviL 

But  to  return  to  what  we  were  before  about: 
that  the  outward  piety  of  a  man's  behaviour  cannot 
certainly  aif^e  a  pious  and  a  pure  hearty  is  evident, 
because  there  may  be  ass^fned  several  other  prinb* 
ciples,  short  of  real  piety,  and  yet  sufficient  to  pro* 
dnce  such  a  behaviour.    As, 

Ist,  A  virtuous  and  strict  educatioD.  Many  are 
bom  into  the  world,  not  oidy  with  the  general  taint 
of  original  sin,  but  also  with  such  particular  propenr 
sions,  such  predominant  inc&iations  to  vice,  tha^ 
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are  as  finiitful  a  soil  for  the  Devil  to  plant  in,  and 
afford  ag  much  fuel  for  sin  to  flame  out  upon,  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  utmost  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture to  supply  them  with.  But  Grod,  who  in  his 
most  wise  providence  restrains  many  whom  he  never 
renews,  has  many  ways  to  prevent  the  outrageous 
eruption  of  this  vicious  principle.  And  one  great 
one  is  this  of  a  pious  education ;  which  may  lay  such 
strong  fetters,  such  powerful  restrictions  upon  the 
lieart,  that  it  shall  not  be  able  to  li^h  out  into  those 
excesses  and  enormities,  which  the  more  licentious 
and  debauched  part  of  the  world  wallow  in:  yet 
still,  though  by  this  the  unclean  bird  be  caged  up, 
the  uncleanness  of  its  nature  is  not  herdiiy  changed 
vFor  as  no  raking  or  harrowing  can  alter  the  nature 
of  a  barren  ground,  though  it  may  smooth  and  level 
it  to  the  eye ;  ^so  neither  can  those  early  disciplines 
of  parents  and  tutors  extirpate  the  innate  appetites 
of  the  soul,  and  turn  a  bad  heart  into  a  good :  they 
may  indeed  draw  some  plausible  lines  of  civility 
vpon  the  outward  carriage  and  conversation,  but  to 
conquer  a  natural  inclination  is  the  work  of  an 
higher  power.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  always 
looked  upon  as  an  high  mercy,  where  God  is  pleased 
to  do  so  much  for  a  man  as  this  comes  to;  and 
whosoever  he  is,  who  in  his  minority  has  been  kept 
from  those  extravagances  which  his  depraved  na*^ 
ture  would  otherwise  have  carried  him  out  to,  and 
so  has  grown  up  under  the  eye  of  a  carefiil  and  se« 
vere  tuition,  has  cause  with  bended  knees  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  mercy  of  being  bom  of  religious  pa* 
rents,  and  bred  up  under  virtuous  and  discreet  go- 
vernors ;  and  to  bless  God,  without  any  danger  of 
Pharisaical  arrogance,  tiiat  npou  this  Recount  he  $€ 
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not  ag  many  other  men  are.  But  still  {bs  I  have 
noted)  all  this  is  but  the  sweeping  and  garnishing 
4^  the  house ;  and  though  education  may  sometimes 
do  that,  yet  it  is  grace  only  that  can  keep  ont  the 
unclean  spirit.  And  consequently  such  a  person, 
notwithstanding  all  this  outward  flourish  of  beha- 
viour, must  yet  know  that  his  heart  may  be  all  this 
while  as  really  unrenewed,  and  upon  that  score  as 
impure,  as  the  heart  of  those,  who,  not  being  ham* 
pered  with  such  early  preventions,  break  forth  into 
the  most  open  and  flagitious  practices. 

Sdly,  The  circumstances  and  occasions  of  a  man's 
life  may  be  such  as  shall  constrain  him  to  appear  in 
an  outwardly  pious  dress.  As  when  a  man's  de^ 
pendance  is  upon  persons  virtuous  and  religious, 
and  the  whole  scene  of  bis  life  cast  under  those 
eyes  that  shall  both  observe  and  hate  his  impiety, 
there  it  is  not  for  his  interest  to  uncase  and  discover 
himself,  and  to  follow  the  lure  and  dictates  of  a 
voluptuous  humour.  While  Juda^^  was  to  associate 
himself  with  Christ  and  his  disciples,  it  concerned 
him,  though  he  was  ^ally  a  devil,  yet  to  personate 
and  act  the  saint. 

Moreover,  when  Providence  has  put  a  man  into  a 
low,  a  mean,  or  an  afflicted  condition,  the  supplies 
and  opportunities  of  many  vices  are  thereby  cut  off, 
and  the  man  is  not  able  to  shew  himself,  or  to  draw 
forth  those  base  qualities  which  lie  lurking  in  his 
breast.  He  neither  drinks,  nor  whores,  nor  goes  to 
plays,  but  he  may  thank  his  purse,  not  his  heart  for 
it.  Want  and  poverty  bind  him  to  his  good  beha-* 
viour :  and  Providence  thinks  fit,  in  kindness  to  the 
world,  to  chain  up  the  fury  and  violence  of  his  pas^ 
sions  by  the  straitness  of  his  fortunes.    For  suc>i  {a 
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the  boundless  pride  and  insolence  of  some  natures, 
that  should  they  meet  with  estates  equal  to  the 
grasp  of  their  desires,  and  have  the  plenties  of  the 
world  flow  in  with  the  full  swing  and  career  of  their 
appetites,  they  would  be  intolerable.  Sodetj  would 
even  groan  under  them,  and  neither  heaven  nor 
earth  would  endure  them;  so  that  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity, that  penury  and  scarcity  should  discipline^ 
and,  as  it  were,  diet  them  into  sober  courses.  But 
still,  amidst  all  these  restraints,  the  mind  of  such  an 
one  may  be  as  base,  as  filthy,  and  as  prone  to  all 
lewdness, W  the  mind  of  a  thoroughpaced  rebel  may 
be  to  his  old  game,  after  an  act  of  oblmon.  "^  For  by 
all  this.  Providence  only  ties  his  hands,  grace  does 
not  change  his  heart. 

Sdly,  The  care  and  tenderness  a  man  has  of  his 
honour,  may  engage!  him  to  demean  himself  with 
some  show  of  piety  and  religion.  For  there  is  scarce 
any  one  so  vicious  (some  few  monsters,  some  years 
smce  amongst  us,  excepted)  as  to  desire  or  judge  it 
for  their  credit,  to  be  thought  so.  But  generally,  as 
every  such  person  would  gladly  dfe  the  death  ofth^ 
righteous^  so  he  would  willingly  live  with  the  credit 
and  reputation  of  the  righteous  too.  The  princqrie 
of  honour  (even  with  persons  not  styled  honourable) 
will  go  a  great  way ;  and  a  man  will  be  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  seemingly  virtuous  actions  to  be  reputed  a 
virtuous  person.  ;  Men  use  to  go  to  diurch  in  thdr 
best  dothes ;  and  it  is  for  their  credit  to  put  on  the 
fidreat  appearance  in  a  religious  perfixrmance.^  We 
read  how  far  this  prind]^  carried  the  pharisees; 
and  what  a  glorious  outside  the  love  of  glory  put 
upon  them.  They  prayed,  they  fasted,  they  gave 
alms,  and  in  short  had  the  very  art  of  mortttcsk 
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tion ;  and  yet  within  were  ftill  of  all  fraud,  extortion, 
and  excess^and  (in  a  word)  of  themselves.  I  There 
were  none,  whose  behaviour  shined  brighter  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  nor  whose  heart  was  more  loathsome 
in  the  eyes  of  God ;  for  they  did  all  to  be  seen  and 
talked  of;  and  (as  it  were)\to  ride  in  triumpl^upon 
the  tongues  of  men ;  and,  in  fine,  were  the  arrantest 
puritans  in  the  world,  those  only  of  a  later  date  ex- 
cepted, who,  it  is  confessed,  have  infinitely  outdone 
their  originall  For  all  the  religion  of  those  pha^ 
jjsees  flowed  only  from  the  beholder's  eye,  and  not 
from  their  own  heart.  They  made  hroad  their  phy^ 
lactefies,  and  enlarged  the  borders  of  their  gar^ 
ments,  taking  the  measure  of  both  by  the  breadth 
and  ki^ness  of  their  latitudinarian  consciences ; 
which  were  of  such  ample  and  capacious  dimen- 
sions, that  after  they  had  breathed  themselves  into  a 
stomach  by  a  long  prayer,  they  could  easily  swallow 
a  thousand  widows'  estates,  lands,  tenements  and  all, 
ibr  the  first  course,  and  the  revenues  of  a  crown  and 
church  for  the  second,  of  which  we  can  bring  a  pro^ 
baium  est  for  a  demonstration. 

Macfaiavd  lumself,  though  no  great  friend  to  re;Ji- 
gion,  yet  affirms,  and  very  frequently  too,  that  the 
appearance  and  reputation  of  religion  is  advan- 
ti^eous ;  and  that,  we  know,  is  not  to  be  acquired 
without  many  instances  of  practice,  which  may  af- 
fect and  dazzle  the  spectators  into  admiration,  and 
then  make  them  vent  that  admiration  in  applause. 
But  what  is  all  this  to  the  purity  of  the  heart,  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  inner  man  ?  It  is  aU  but  the  acting 
of  a  part,  a  piece  of  pageantry,  a  mere  contrivance 
of  ambition,  nothing  but  dress  and  disguise,  and 
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may  poesibly  procure  a  man  seme  gkry  in  this 
ymald,  but  mme  in  tbe  next. 

Now  in  all  these  motives  to  a  religious  behaviour, 
we  may  observe  this  of  them,  that  they  are  forced 
and  preternatural,  and  raise  a  motiofi  which  they 
are  not  aUe  to  keep  up.  As  when  we  see  a  stone 
thrown  upwards,  it  moves  only  from  the  impsessioa 
of  an  outward  force,  and  not  from  the  actlvlky  of  aa 
lAwaid  principle;  and  therefore  it  quickly  sinki^ 
and  falls  to  the  ground.  In  like  manner,  whea 
there  is  not  a  stock  or  habit  of  purity  in  the  heac^ 
constantly  and  uniformly  to  diffuse  the  same  into 
the  outward  actions,  the  appearance  of  piety  wiU  be 
found  too  thin  and  weak  to  support  itself  hnsg. 
And  let  that  man,  whosoever  he  is,  who  acts  in  the 
ways  of  piety  and  virtue  only  upon  the  force  and 
sfHring  of  e^Uemal  inducements,  be  warily  observed 
and  attended  to,  and  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but 
.  that  acMue  time  or  other  bis  vice  gives  his  hypoetisy 
the  slip,  and  lays  him  open  to  the  wcndd*  and  coa<- 
vinces  all  about  him,  that  how  fiEuir  and  specious 
soever  the  structure  seemed  to  be  which  he  had 
raised,  yet  the  foundation  of  it  was  laid  m  the  sand, 
or,  which  is  worse,  in  the  mud. 

From  a]l  which  I  condude,  that  purity  of  hewt 
neither  consists  in,  nor  can  certmnly  be  proved  by 
any  external  religious  performances  whatsoe w.  In 
the 

Second  place  therefore,  to  shew  positively  wfaereiii 
it  does  consist:  it  consists  inroperly  in  an  inward 
chai^  and  renovation  oi  the  heart,  by  the  infusion 
oi  such  a  jmnciple  into  it,  as  naturally  suits  and 
complies  with  whatsoever  is  pure,  holy,  and  com« 
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Inandfed  hy  GkkL  It  i#  imt  ft  fl^  hotfk,  of  biwrigirt 
into  the  woM  witib  usi,  nor  ye/i  fe^ttM.  vqpbn  tM 
stock  of  mtaw  by  atiy  art»  hidiMr^^  6t  ctailcitdtibii 
of  ovrr  own  whatsoever.  No,  it  is  tOfi  mtf st  be  tht^ 
prodifCt  of  fl  ilew  creatibn.  Noif  can  adl  our  sor- 
fows  a«4  teafs^  of  themd^lved  wash  or  purify  the 
hiMrt ;  bot  the  S^p^Mt  qfOod  mvlit  nm^  apoik  Hit 
Jnee  tflho^  waters,  and  form  in  it  the  new  erentz^ 
tmrei  tit  the  hean  will  contintie  in  its  native  filChV 
diads,  and  eonfiision  iibf  ever.  Now  where  sueh  A 
principle  of  purity  is,  it  will  be  Hke  k  Mroilg  bias, 
eontiiiuaHy  inoliniAg  attd  carrying  out  the  soul,  and 
that  dvea  in  its  iliost  vigc^xius  appetites,  to  what  ^ 
ptore.  For  as  we  ratiottalfy'  gathei*  and  learn  the 
nature  of  a  thing  iVdm  the  cjUaMty  of  those  things 
whicl^  agree  or  dltagi*^  with  it ;  so  Whefl  the  heart 
kitidly  and  naturally  closes  with  thie  purity  aAd  ex« 
c^lency  tA  the'  (fivine  precepts,  but  6fr  the  other 
sMb  carried'  a  caHaln  aversion  to,  and  loathing  of 
the  sordid,  liDclean  suggestions-  of  sin^  it  is  an  argv- 
ment  that  it  is  advanced  into*  new  principles  and  in- 
cKaations,  aiid  purffied  from  ^ose  foul-  habits  which 
it  was  drigthally  polluted  With.  ^ 

Now'  there  ai^e  three  thitigs  Aiore  esp^aJly 
(amottgst  many  o€hers  that  might  be  meiftioiied) 
lax  wMeh  this  purify  of  the  heaM  dbe^  ceri^nfy  and 
miWSAy  manifest  iftlelf.    As, 

(1.)  In^  tke  purity  and  unt^nted  sanMity  of  the 
tilougKt^.  The'  ratig^'  6f  tli«  thoiiights  is  free,  and 
may  defy  the  infection'  dP  l!he  most  curious  and  in- 
qiiisitive  moHal'  beholder:  tht^walk  in  such  a  re^ 
tirement  as  ii  open  tono* ^^,  but  to  fliilt  ailoiit!,  to 
which  nothing  ctfn  be  hid.  Now  #b«il  a  man  shall 
carry  so  s^ct  an  hand  over  f he^,  as  to  admit  of  ik) 
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pariey  with  vice,  no^  not  in  his  tboaghts ;  when  yet 
he  knows,  that  if  he  should  be  never  so  £ree  and  &- 
miliar  with  it  there,  no  man  breathing  could  either 
observe  or  reproach  him  for  it :  this  surely  ai^es, 
that  he  loves  virtue  for  itself,  and  that  purity,  in- 
stead of  being  hb  design,  is  become  his  nature.  For 
what  Solomon  says  of  the  dissembling  churi  in  Prov. 
xxiii.  7»  that  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  even  so  is 
he,  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  man  living,  in 
respect  of  that  principle  which  sways  and  governs 
his  mind,  be  it  what  it  will. 

For  since  the  thoughts  are  so  quick  as  to  prevent 
all  deliberation,  and  withal  so  unruly,  as  for  the 
most  part  to  admit  of  no  control  from  reason,  when 
it  would  either  command  or  carry  them  out  to,  or 
remand,  and  take  them  off  fix>m  any  object ;  it  fd- 
lows,  that  whatsoever  they  run  out  freely  and  sponta- 
neously upon,  that  the  miod  is  full  of,  taken  up  and 
possessed  with,  so  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mighty 
spring,  incessantly  and  powerfully  possessing  and 
bending  the  thoughts  that  way.  And  therefore,  let 
a  man's  outward  actions  seem  never  so  pure,  never  so 
UQblameable ;  yet  if  the  constant  or  main  stream  of 
his  thoughts  runs  impure ;  if  they  take  a  liberty  to 
rove  over  and  delight  in  filthy,  unclean  objects; 
and  if,  where  the  practice  of  villainy  is  restrained,  it 
is  yet  supplied  by  an  active  imagination;  there  a 
man  may  be  said  to  be  more  cautious  and  reserved 
indeed,  but  not  at  all  the  more  holy.  For  it  is  an 
undoubted  argument,  that  his  heart  is  of  the  same 
temper :  since  wheresoever  the  main  haunt  of  the 
thoughts  is,  there  must  the  heart  be  also. 

(2.)  The  purity  of  the  heart  is  infalliUy  seen  in  a 
sanctified  regulation  of  the  desires.    The  first  step 
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and  advance  of  the  soul  is  into  thought,  the  second 
into  desire.  Now  the  desires  have  the  same  pri- 
vilege of  secrecy  and  freedom  with  the  thoughts; 
and  if  you  would  collect  and  argue  the  nature  of 
the  mind  from  either  of  them,  the  argument  from 
these  is  as  evident,  and  perhaps  more  forcible,  than 
from  the  other.  For  the  will  is  the  great  scene  and 
subject  of  vice  and  virtue ;  and  the  desires  are  the 
immediate  issues  of  that.  No  outward  force  or  art  ^ 
whatsoever  can  stop  the  vent  and  passage  of  desire : 
but  the  whole  soul  flows  forth  in  its  indinationB ; 
and  therefore,  wheresoever  they  may  be  discerned,  - 
they  are  the  most  true,  proper,  and  unfailing  inter- 
preters of  the  heart.  For  what  else  means  the 
Spirit  of  God  by  that  noted  expression  in  Prov. 
xxiii.  26,  My  son^give  me  thy  heart;  but  that  a 
man  should  give  God  the  strongest  and  most  forci- 
ble operations,  and  (as  I  may  so  express  it)  the  first- 
born of  his  heart,  his  desires. 

There  was  nothing  from  which  David  gathered 
the  sincerity  and  goodness  of  his  heart  so  much  as 
from  the  free  and  natural  flow  of  his  desires;  in 
Psalm  cxix.  20,  My  eaulf  says  he,  hreaketh  f&r 
the  longing  desire  that  it  hath  to  thy  judgments  ai 
all  times.  And  in  Psalm  budii.  25,  ITkere  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee^ 
Also  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  9»  With  my  soul  have  I  desired 
thee  in  the  night^eason^  says  the  holy  prophet. 
And  again,  in  Psalm  xxxviii.  9»  David  sums  up  his 
final  appeal  to  God,  concerning  the  integrity  of  his 
heart,  in  these  words ;  JLord^  all  my  desire  is  be^- 
fare  thee. 

So  that  if  any  man  now  would  certainly  know  - 
whether. his  heart  be  pure,  he  has  her^  a*compen^ 
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dLou/B  and  sure  way  of  tvi^l :  let  him  read  over  his 
desires,  and  strictly  observe  the  motions  of  his  wiU 
and  affeptions.  When  he  is  upon  the  performance 
of  any  holy  duty,  let  him  see  whether  or  no  his  de- 
sirep  keep  him  company  ii|  it ;  when  the  allurement 
of  My  sdnfiil  pleaspre  or  profit  plays  itself  before 
bim»  ht  him  see  whether  his  desires  do  not  readi 
out  &ft^'  itf  though  perhaps  his  hand  dares  not. 
4^d  this  wil)  give  him  faithftd  information,  and 
s|ich  «}  will  never  dep^ve  him;  for  desire  is  pro- 
perly the  pukct  of  th€)  nmer  man,  mid  as  tho  heart  is 
fvffectedf  so  that  bfiats. 

(3.)  The  third*  wd  that  not  the  l^ast  ailment  of 
a  pure  heart,  is  a  fearful  and  spUcitous  avoiding  of 
every  thing  that  may  tend  fx)  suUy  or  defile  it.  It 
peiff^qtly  hatecf  sin,  and  thereft)re  dreads  the  occa- 
sions of  it :  it  makes  a  man  know  no  other  way  of 
warlHng  om  hia  salvoHon,  but  witk/ear  and  irm^ 
bling.  /And  in  this  great  work,  the  trembling  hand 
is  still  the  steadiest,  aqd  the  fearful  heart  th$  most 
like\y  to  be  victorious.  For  we  must  know,  that 
ther?  is  nothing  almost  which  we  meet  with,  no- 
thing which  comes  before  us,  but  may  be  to  us  an 
Qpca^ion  of  sin :  some  things  indeed  are  so  directly, 
and  others  fure  so  by  accident.  And  therefore,  who* 
soever  he  is,  who  would  be  wise  unto  HthaUom^ 
muirt  absolutely  fly  fix>m  the  former,  aqd  warily  ob- 
serve himself  in  the  use  of  the  latter.  For  as  the 
i^ostt^  says,  that  tf^  yfts^omfrom  ajtfove  ujkrst 
ptf^e;  po  we  may  with  equal  truth  aflSrm  oon^ 
v^i^y,  (fmt  tie  purity  which  is  from  t^bove  is 
first  wise:  that  is  to  say,  it  considers  and  casts 
about  for  the  besA  method£bi  how  to  guard  and  ae- 
cure  itself  against  the  a^»aHlts  aod  stratagem*  of 
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tbe  grand  eneiDy»  w1k>  would  dertroj  it    And  for 
thit  cause,  be  a  thing  or  practice  never  so  lawful  ia 
itself  jet  i£,  either  through  human  fivul^  or  the 
Devil's  sttbtilty,  it  is  like  to  prove  a  snare  to  a  man, 
and  to  engage  him  in  some  course  or  other  Which  is 
not  lawfiil ;  a  principle  of  true  genuine  puiiiy  will 
he  sure  to  keep  aloof  off  from  it ;  and  by  no  ibeans 
admit  the  enemy  into  the  outworks,  whnre  it  is 
cafefid  to  defend  the  main  fort.    A  man  of  an  heart 
so  disposed  will  say  within  himself,  **  I  will  not  ven- 
ture into  such  a  company,  I  w31  not  use  such  a 
recreation,  I  will  not  go  to  this  ball  ndr  to  that 
piay,  for  I  know  not  how  my  mind  may  serve  me 
^*  under  such  circumstances ;  God  may  leave  itie  to 
myself,  and  my  strength  may  fail  me,  and  my 
own  heart  betray  me.    If  I  tempt  God,  God  may 
commission  the  Devil  to  tempt  me,  and  so  the  ser« 
pent  slide  into  my  bosom  before  I  am  aware.^ 
No,  such  an  one  will  carefully  avcnd  those  spiritual  ~ 
pest-houses,' where  scarce  any  thing  is  to  be  heard  or 
seen,  but  what  tends  to  the  corruption  of  good  man-i 
ners;  and  from  whence  not  one  of  a  thousand  re* 
turns,  but  infected  with  the  love  of  vice,  or  at  least 
with  the  hatred  of  it  very  much  abated  from  what  it 
was  befinre.    And  that,  I  assure  you,  is  no  incon- 
siderable point  gained  by  the  tempter ;  as  those  who 
have  any  eiqy^ience  of  their  own  hearts  sufficiently 
know.  \  He  who  has  no  mind  to  trade  with  the 
Devil,  should  be  so  wise  as  to  keep  away  from  his 
shop. 

In  vain  therefore  does  any  one  pretend  to  a  pure 
heart,  who  puts  himsdf  intb  the  tempter's  walk, 
into  the  very  road  and  highway  to  sin  and  d©. 
bauchery.     For  can  any  one  really  hate  to  be  de. 
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filed,  and  yet  handle  and  embrace  pitch?  abhor 
all  impurity,  and  yet  plant  himself  in  the  very 
neaghbourhood  and  confines  of  it  ?  A  pure  heart  is  a 
tender  heart,  and  such  an  one  as  will  smite  the 
breast  that  holds  it  upon  sight  qf  the  very  gar^ 
ment  that  is  spotted  with  the  flesh ;  such  an  one  as 
feels  the  least  breath  that  may  blow  upon  its  inno- 
cence, and,  in  a  word,  dreads  the  very  first  ap- 
proaches and  remote  dangers  of  that  fatal  conta^ 
gion. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  thing  pro- 
posed ;  which  was  to  shew,  what  this  purity  of  the 
heart  is,  and  wherein  it  does  consist.  I  proceed 
now  to  the 

Second,  which  is  to  explain,  what  it  is  to  see  Grod. 
The  enjoyment  which  blessed  spirits  have  of  God  in 
the  other  worid  is,  both  in  the  language  of  scripture 
and  of  the  schools,  generally  expressed  to  us  by  their 
seeing  God;  as  in  Matt,  xyiii.  10,  it  is  said  of  the 
angels,  that  they  always  behold  the  Jace  qf  God 
in  heaven :  and  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  it  is  said,  that 
hereafter  we  shall  see  God  face  tojaee ;  with  seve- 
ral other  places  to  the  same  purpose. 

Now  concerning  a  man's  thus  seeing  God,  the 
schools  raise  several  disputes,  but  the  most  consi- 
derable of  them  may  come  under  these  two  heads. 

1st,  In  regard  every  man  shall  be  raised  with  a 
body  as  well  as  a  soul,  they  question,  whether  this 
vision  shall  be  wholly  mental,  and  transacted  within 
the  soul ;  or  whether  the  body  shall  be  refined  and 
sublimated  to  such  a  perfection,  and  nearness  to  the 
spiritual  nature,  as  to  be  also  made  a  sharer  in  it  ? 
And  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  corporeal  substance 
to  see  an  incorporeal?  To  which,  those  who  had 
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rather  be  wise  unto  sobriety,  than  pronounce  boldly 
of  such  things  as  their  present  condition  renders 
them  uncapable  of  judging  of  certainly,  giTe  these 
answers. 

(1.)  That  the  knowledge  of  this  is  mere  curiosity, 
and  consequently  such  as  a  man  may  be  without, 
and  yet  know  never  the  less  of  what  he  is  really  con- 
cerned to  know.  (2.)  That  there  is  no  express  scrip- 
ture to  decide  it  either  way ;  and  natural  philosophy 
is  an  incompetent  judge  in  matters  which  can  be 
known  only  by  revelation.     But, 

Sdly,  In  the  next  place,  they  put  the  question, 
whether  the  soul  shall  enjoy  Gkxl,  its  chief  good,  by 
an  act  of  the  understanding  in  its  intuition  of  him, 
or  by  an  act  of  the  will  in  its  adhesion  to  him.  And 
tlmre  are  those  who  fiercely  dispute  it  on  both  sides. 

But  to  this  also  it  may  be  answered,  that  as  the 
soul  shall  enjoy  a  perfect  good,  so  it  must  enjoy  it 
after  a  perfect  manner,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  enjoy- 
ment into  every  fieunilty  that  is  capable  of  it :  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  enjoy  it  agreeably  to  a  rational  na- 
ture ;  which  first  receives  a  good  by  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  intellect,  and  then  transmits  it  to  the 
adhesion  and  unbraces  of  the  wilL  For  a  rational 
soul  cannot  love  any  good  heartily,  but  it  must  first 
understand  it;  nor  can  it  understand  an  excellent 
good  thoroughly,  but  it  must  also  love  it.  And  con- 
sequently, I  conclude,  that  the  souFs  fruition  of  God 
is  neither  precisely  by  an  act  of  the  understanding, 
nor  yet  of  the  will,  but  jointly  and  adequately  of 
both.  But  I  shall  not  run  out  any  further  into 
these  controversies,  as  bearing  no  such  necessary  re- 
lation to  the  matter  befi>re  us. 

Briefly  therefore,  by  our  seeing  Gad  is  meant. 
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and  under  it  comprisedy  the  wliok  eiijOTnieBt  of 
the  felicitiefl  of  the  other  life;  as  hj  memg  the  sun^ 
is  set  forth  the  entire,  total  etyoymettt  of  this  life ; 
as  in  Eccl.  vii.  11,  JBy  wisdom,  says  the  preadier, 
there  isprqfit  to  those  who  see  the  sun ;  that  is,  to 
those  who  are  alive  in  the  world.  The  Greeks  alao 
use  the  same  phrase,  i^cfr  ^^  ^Aieio  being  frequently 
used  by  Homer  for  the  whole  ei^joyment  ci  this  life ; 
and  the  Latins  have  the  like  eiLpression,  luce  pri^ 
poTh  to  be  deprived  ^  the  light,  being  with  them 
an  usual  phrase  for  a  man's  losing  his  l(/e. 

Now  our  enjoyment  of  God  is  expressed  to  us  by 
our  seeing  him,  rather  than  by  any  other  way^  I 
conceive,  for  these  reasons. 

(1.)  Because  the  sense  of  seeing  represents  the  ob- 
ject with  greater  deamess  and  evidence,  than  any  of 
the  other  senses.  Light,  the  great  discoverer  both 
of  itself  and  of  all  things  else,  is  apprehended  only 
by  seeing;  and  the  eyewitness,  we  know,  is  still 
the  most  authentic.  God  will  then  shew  himself  to 
the  soul  so  plainly  and  manifestly,  he  will  so  open 
and  display  his  divine  perfections  to  the  underBtand- 
ing,  that  we  shall  know  him  as  fully  and  clearly,  as 
we  do  now  those  things  which  we  actually  see  before 
our  eyes ;  though  still  (as  we  must  all  along  suppose) 
after  much  another  way. 

(8.)  A  second  reason  is,  because  the  sense  of  seeing 
is  of  all  the  other  senses  the  most  universal^  exer- 
cised and  emfdoyed.  For  as  long  as  a  man  lives, 
every  moment  that  he  converses  in  the  world,  he  is 
still  looking  upon  something  or  other ;  except  it  be 
when  he  is  asleep,  during  which  time  he  can  scarce 
be  said  to  live.  And  therefore  since  our  enjoyment 
of  God  hereafter  shdl  be  so  continual  and  without 
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intomq^iit  99  to  lewe  no  rwexA  minute  wlucii 
abaU  not  be  tafeen  up  nnd  filed  with  timt  glorious 
fruition,  it  is  upon  this  aecovnt  most  appositdj  und 
properly  described  to  tts»  by  our  seehg  Atin.  \For  in 
sig^t  and  thought  (if  in  any  thing)  we  have  the  per-  p^ 
petual  motion.  . 

(8.)  A  third  reason  of  tins  expression  may  be» 
bemuse  the  sense  of  seeing  is  the  sense  of  pleasure 
and  ddight;  and  that  upon  which  the  whole  conv- 
fort  of  our  life  principaUy  depends.  For^  wys  the 
wise  man  in  Ecdesiast*  »•  7»  the  Ught  ia  mpeet, 
an4  H  ifi  a  pleasant  thing  far  the  e^e  to  behold 
the  jmn^  And  we  know  that  it  is  much  a  greater 
pleasure  for  a  man  to  see  his  fiiend^  than  only  to 
bear  fiom  him*  Put  out  the  eyes,  shut  but  those 
windows,  and  the  soul  will  presently  he  iSUed  with 
sadness,  and  horror,  and  a  dismal  Egyptian  dark** 
ne8s;''which  we  know  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  plagues. 

Since  therefore  the  enjoyment  of  God  is  the 
highest  Uiss  and  pleasuve,  the  most  sublime  and 
ravishing  delight ;  for  so  the  scripture  speaks  of  it, 
in  Matt.  xxv.  afl.  Enter  thou  imio  the  Joy  qf  thy 
Lord:  and  in  Psalm  xvi.  11,  In  thy  presence 
there  iejulnees  qfjoyf  and  at  thy  right  hand  there 
are pleaeuree  Jbr  evermore:-^!  say,  since  the  na- 
ture of  ^this  blessedness  carries  in  it  the  height  of 
joy  and  rational  pleasure,  by  what  could  it  be  more 
livelUy  set  forth  to  us  than  by  the  perceptions  of 
that  sense  and  fEicuUy,  which  conveys  the  most 
quickening  and  exalting  refreshments  to  the  soul  ? 

(4.)  And  lastly ;  our  enjoyment  of  God  is  expressed  ^ 
to  us  by  our  seeing  Atn,  because  the  sight  is  of  all 
the  other  setise^  the  most  comprehensive  and  ins»< 
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In  Eccles.  i.  8,  J%e  eye  (says  the  wise  man) 
is  not  sat^fied  with  seeing.  That  is  to  saj,  let  it 
take  in  never  so  much  of  its  object,  it  never  surfeits. 
It  is  neither  subject  to  satiety  nor  lassitude.  It 
could  presently  run  over  and  drink  in  the  beauties 
of  one  world,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  repast, 
travel  fresh  into  another.  For  stiU  the  more  it 
takes  in,  the  greater  is  its  capacity  to  take  in  more. 
And  in  a  word,  it  is  the  only  sense,  to  which  satis- 
faction procures  an  appetite. 

In  this  respect  therefore  it  gives  us  the  fittest 
representation  of  our  enjoyment  of  God  in  glory : 
who  is  a  good  of  that  immense  latitude,  that  inex- 
haustible fulness,  as  to  satisfy,  or  rather  satiate  the 
greediest  and  most,  grasping  appetites  of  the  souL 
It  is  he  only  who  can  fill  the  eye,  and  keep  pace 
with  desire ;  and,  in  a  word,  answer  all  those  cravings 
and  emptinesses  of  a  rational  nature,  which  the 
whole  creation  together  could  never  yet  do.  There 
will  then  flow  in  such  a  torrent  of  delight  upon  all 
our  apprehensive  faculties,  that  the  soul  will  be  even 
overcome,  and  lost  in  the  enjoyment.  As  when  a 
vessel  is  thrown  into  a  river,  the  river  first  fills  it, 
and  then  swallows  it  up.  This  therefore  is  the  sum 
of  our  happiness  in  the  next  world,  that  we  shall 
see  Ood,  and  experiment  that  which  we  never  could 
in  this  world ;  namely,  that  we  shall  so  see,  as  to  be 
fiUed  with  seeing. 

And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  second  general 
head  proposed  firom  the  words;  which  was  to  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  our  seeing  Grod:  I  come 
now  to  the 

Third,  which  is  to  shew,  how  this  purity  of  heart 
fits  and  .qualifies  the  soul  fiir  the  sight  or  vision  of 
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God.  And  to  give  you  a  slidrt  state  aind  acccnint  of 
this,  it  does  it,  in  a  word,  by  causing  a  suitableness 
between  Grod  and  the  soul,  and  by  removing  what* 
soever  may  debar  or  hinder  that  intimate  com- 
munion and  intercourse;  which  ought  to  be,  between 
such  a  creature  and  its  Creator:  now  during  the 
soul's  impurity,  God  is  utterly  unsuitable  to  it ;  and 
that  in  a  double  respect. 

1.  Of  the  great  unlikeness ;  and,  S.  Of  the  con- 
trariety, which  is  between  them. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  unlikeness.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  clearest  and  most  acknowledged  principles 
of  reason,  that  there  can  be  no  true  enjoyment,  but 
where  there  is  a  certain  agreeableness  or  congruity 
between  the  object  and  the  faculty ;  and  if  so,  what 
pleasure  can  it  be  to  a  filthy  polluted  person  to  Con- 
verse  with  those  glories  which  shall  both  astonish 
and  reproach  him  ?  What  enjoyment  can  dirt  have 
in  the  embraces  of  a  sunbeam?  Ood  is  infinitely 
pure,  and  till  the  soul  has  some  degrees  of  purity 
too,  it  is  no  more  fit  nor  able  to  behold  him,  than 
the  black  mire  of  the  streets  to  reflect  the  orient 
colours  of  the  rainbow  upon  the  sun  which  shines 
upon  it.  God  loves  not  to  look  upon  any  spiritual 
being,  unless  he  can  see  his  own  image  and  likeness 
in  it ;  and  that  cannot  be  seen,  where  the  mirror  is 
foul  that  should  represent  it. 

2.  The  next  ground  of  the  unsuitableness  between 
God  and  the  soul,  is  that  great  contrariety  which  a 
state  of  impurity  causes  between  them.  For  it  is 
this  which  makes  the  soul  look  upon  Ood  as  an 
enemy,  as  clothed  with  terror,  and  as  a  consuming 

fire :  and  upon  itself  as  obnoxious,  and  fit  fuel  to  be 
preyed  upon  and  devoured  by  such  a  fire.    The  di« 
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irine  bdHdeM  II  lild0ed  in  itself  ttiMt  UiiaUe,but  yet 
m  dreadful  and  wnlbuiidiiig  slight  to  a  gaSUj  Bad 
defiled  toul;  as  the  very  light  itself^  we  know, 
theogb  it  be  the  glory  iif  the  creatioa,  and  the  joy 
of  the  uiiiverM,  is  yet  a  frightftil  and  an  abhotfed 
thhig  to  thieves  and  rohbers^  and  to  sneh  bea^  of 
prey  as  Me  only  in  caves  and  dens^  and  converse 
with  nothing  but  filth  and  daikness  under  ground. 

Heaven  is  set  fiNTth  to  us  as  the  great  mansion  of 
happiness  and  pleaswe,  bat-  it  is  so  only  to  the  soul 
wkidi  is  picpared  for  ity  and  by  the  renovation  of 
its  qualUies  made  congenial  to  it.  But  te^  a  sori 
possessed  with  the  power  and  gnik  of  sin,  it  can  be 
no  more  a  delight,  than  the  ^nest  and  the  sweetest 
^  aar  can  be  to  the  fish;  which  perishes  in  the  n^on 
and  element  which  preserves  its  proper  inhabitants, 
and  dfes  by  that  which  keeps  ns  alive. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  how  want  of  purity  ut- 
terly incapacitates  the  soul  to  enjoy  God ;  namely; 
by  rendering  it  both  unlike  him  and  contrary  to 
him.  God's  infinite  holiness,  and  Ms  transcendent, 
Mtiazing  brightness,  meeting  with  an  impure  nature, 
both  shames  and  consimies  it ;  as  the  daj  not  onljr 
discommends,  but  also  expds  and  drives  away  the 
night.  7%ou  art  of  purer  eye^  than  to  behold  inu 
quffyj  says  the  prophet  Halmkkuk,  i.  19.  In  ft 
word,  God  is  too  pure  either  to  see  it,  or  to  be'  de^ 
by  it ;  and  therefore  none  bat  the  pwre  in  heart  can 
behold  him.    And  so  I  pass  to  the 

Fourth  and  last  thing  proposed;  which  was  to  make 
some  brief  use  and  application  of  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars. And  what  better  use  can  be  made  of  them, 
than  to  correct  our  too  great  easiness  and  credulity, 
in  judging  of  the  spiritual  estete  either  of  ourselves 
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or  cihen.  To  judge  indeed  too  fiivoarably  off  otlien 
is  ttn  eiTor  on  the  right  hand :  for  diarity  is  to  pass 
sentence  thete^  whidi  is  a  virtue  of  a  benign  nattare, 
and  whose  office  is  still  to  thinks  as  wett  as  speak 
the  best  of  things  and  persons^  Nevertbeless,  it  is 
one  tiling  to  beliere  charitably,  and  another  tb  prcv 
nonnee  confidentlj;  and  more  than  the  former  we 
cannot  da,  where  the  knowledge  of  tlie  he»t  is 
lodged  np  from*  us ;  as  it  is  of  ail  men's  hearts, 
besides  our  own.  And  m  judging  of  oms^es,  I 
sm  sure  it  is  charity  to  suspect  the  worst,  and  for 
erery  man  to  probe  and  descend  into  his  own  heart 
by  a  strict,  accurate,  and  impartial  examination  of 
it.  Ymyjrom  the  heart  are  the  issuee  qfl^  and 
death,  and  from  the  same  must  be  fetched  the  en* 
deuces  of  our  title  to  either. 

We  see  many  frequent  our  churches,  hear  ser« 
mon^  and  attend  upon  prayers;  they  are  dvil  in 
their  carriage,  upright  in  their  dealings,  and  there  is 
no  great  blot  or  blemish  visible  upon  their  conversa^ 
tion ;  and  God  forbid,  but  a  due  value  should  be  pirt 
upon  such  excellent  preparatives  to  rdigion :  but 
after  all,  will  these  qudifications  certainly  prove 
and  jdace  us  amongst  the  pure  inheartt  WSl  men 
set  up  for  heaven  and  etemily  upon  this  stock? 
and  venture  their  salvation  upon  tiiis  bottom?  If 
they  do,  it  may  chance  to  prove  a  venture  indeed. 
For  do  not  our  Saviour's  own  words  convince  us, 
that  the  outside  of  the  platter  may  be  dean,  and 
bright  too,  and  yet  in  the  inside  remain  fidl  of  all 
filth  and  nastiness?  So  that  while  one  entertains 
the  eye,  the  other  may\um  the  stmnach.X 

If  we  would  prevent  the  jiidgmeot  of  €kMl,  we 
mnt  imitate  it ;  and  judge  of  ourselves,  as  he  win 
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judge  of  118 :  that  k,  by  the  heart,  and  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  rule  there.  And  for  this,  let  everj 
man  be  but  true  to  the  resolves  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  he  will  seldom  need  any  other  casuist. 
As  for  those  late  specious  professicms  of  rdigion 
amongst  us^  and  those  high  strains  of  purity  above 
the  rest  of  the  world,  together  with  boastings  of  a 
more  intimate  converse  with  God,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  mystery  of  godliness,  and  the  like ;  they 
are  generally  nothing  else  but  terms  of  art,  and 
tricks  used  by  spiritual  mountebanks,  to  impose 
upon  the  credulous  and  unwary;  and  signify  but 
little  to  that  all-searching  Judge,  who  judges  neither 
by  fine  words  nor  fair  pretences.  For  let  men  say, 
or  pray,  or  pretend  what  they  will,  he  who  has  a 
covetous  heart,  is  in  the  sight  bf  God  a  covetous 
wretch.  And  he  who  has  a  proud,  a  lustful,  or  a 
revengeful  heart,  passes  in  the  accounts  of  heaven 
for  a  proud,  a  lustful,  and  a  revengeful  person.  And 
he  who  can  harbour  schism  or  faction,  sacrilqpe  or 
rebellion,  either  in  principle  or  design,  though  he 
prays  never  so  devoutly,  never  so  loud,  and  long, 
with  all  the  poMures  of  a  solemn  hjrpocrisy,  as  a  sad 
look  and  a  doleful  tone;  yet  let  him  take  it  from 
the  word  of  truth  itself,  that  he  has  nothing  either 
pure  or  pious  in  his  heart :  for  the  main  spring,  the 
heart,  is  out  of  order ;  and  therefore  the  motion  of 
the  wheels  must  needs  be  so  too. 

Briefly,  and  in  a  word,  and  with  that  to  con- 
clude: he  who  has  nothing  to  entitle  him  to  this 
blessedness  of  seeing  God,  but  a  civil,  inoffensive 
smoothness  of  behaviour,  a  demure  face,  and  a  for- 
mal, customary  attendance  upon  a  few  religious  du- 
ties, without  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  great 
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principle  within  him,  and  a  sanctified  disposition  of 
heart,  may  indeed  hereafter  see  God,  but  then  he 
is  like  to  see  him  only  as  his  judge. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascrtbedf  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do^ 
minion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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Galatians  V.  24. 

And  they  that  are  Christ s  have  cnuAfied  the  flesh  with  the 

affections  and  lusts, 

JLT  is  common  to  all  sects  and  institutions  to  have 
some  distinguishing  badges  and  characteristic  names, 
by  which  they  both  express  and  distinguish  thar 
profession.  But  Christ,  that  came  into  the  world  not 
to  imitate,  but  to  correct  and  transcend  both  that  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  philosophers,  sequesters  his  doc- 
trine from  the  empty  formality  of  names,  reducing 
it  to  its  inward  vigour  and  spirituality.  So  that  even 
in  respect  of  the  most  solemn  appellation,  we  find 
that  Christianity  was  some  time  in  the  world  be- 
fore the  name  of  Christian ;  perhaps  to  convince  the 
world,  that  religion  is  not  a  bare  name,  and  that\men 
might  be  Christians  before  they  were  called  so\  as 
daily  experience  demonstrates  that  they  are  often 
called  so  before  they  are. 

And  indeed  the  name  of  Christian,  without  the  na- 
ture, leaves  no  more  impression  upon  the  soul,  than 
the  baptismal  water  that  conveys  it  does  upon  the 
face.  Wherefore  Christ  gives  another-guess  badge 
and  mark  of  Christianity ;  such  an  one  as  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  it ;  for  still  it  is  the  same  thing 
that  gives  both  nature  and  difference  to  beings.  Now 
this  discriminating  mark  is  in  short  comprised  in  the 
crucifixion  of  the  flesh  and  the  lusts  thereof. 
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For  iiie  dsplibatitni  of  wlndi  woris,  I  Ufaali  ^hewv 

I.  What  18  meank  by  imng  ChrmFs^ 

II.  What  bf  ihejSB^  wHk  the  sggbetiMk  mntf 

L  Fdr  the  fir^  of  th»e.     T$  he  Chri^4  ^a  \o  «s 
cept  of  and  have  tin  interest  fai  Clirist)  as  he  ift  offer- 
ed and  proposed  im  the  gospd.  Now  Chfist  Is  offered 
and  held  forth  to  everj  particular  person  that  ex- 
pects to  be  sa^ed  by  him  under  three  offices ;  1.  his 
prophetiail,  3.  his  kingly,  and  8.  his  ^sacerdotal.     In 
which  account  1  j^ve  you  not  only  the  number  of 
his  offices,  but  also  their  ovder,  as  they  stand  related 
to  us.   And  this  order  and  economy  of  them  is  found- 
ed upon  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  natural 
order  of  religious  actions.     For  in  the  procedure  of 
nature  tbdre  must  be,  1.  the  knowledge  of  a  duty; 
S.  the  perfomulnce  of  it;  8.  the  toward.    Coire- 
spondent  to  tb^  is  the  economy  of  Christ^s  offices. 
For,  1.  by  Christ's  projftietfe  c^ffioe^  revealing  his  mind 
to  us,  we  come  to  boow  his  w81.    d.  Then  by  his 
kingly  office,  ruling  and  governing  us,  we  emne  to 
yield  obedience  to  that  will.     3.  And  thirdly,  by  his 
sacerdotal  or  priestly  office,  we  colne  to  receive  the 
fruit  of  that  obedience  in  ovbt  justification  and  salva^-  ' 
tioD.    For  we  must  not  think  that  dur  obedience  is 
rewarded  with  etertial  life  for  its  own  merit,  but  it 
is  the  merit  of  Christ^s  sacrifice  that  procures  this  re- 
word to  our  obedience. 

S6me  indeed  prqiosterousdy  misplace  tliese,  and 
make  us  partake  dP  tln^  benefit  of  Christ's  priestly 
office  in  the  fcn^veness  of  our  nns,  ^nd  tnir  recon- 
cilement to  Ood,  before  we  are  brought  under  the 
scqitre  <rf  bis  kingly  office  by  our  obedience.  Bui 
such  must  know  that  our  interest  in  Christ  as  a  lord 
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and  king  to  rule  us,  does  precede,  if  not  also  cause, 
our  interest  in  him  as  a  priest  to  save  us.  For  the 
gospel  perverts  not  the  order  of  nature ;  the  work 
must  still  go  before  the  reward.  And  those  shall 
never  share  in  the  benefit  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  who 
have  not  submitted  to  the  rule  of  his  sceptre. 

Now  therefore,  to  sum  this  up  into  a  firm  conclu- 
sion, he,  and  he  alone,  is  properly  said  to  be  Christ's, 
who,  upon  a  sound  knowledge  of  and  a  sincere  obe- 
dience to  Christ's  will;  stands  justified  and  reconciled 
to  Ood  by  the  merit  of  his  death  and  sufferings :  and 
thus  he  is  perfectly  Cbrist's,^  who  has  an  interest  in 
him  considered  under  every  one  of  his  oflSces.  This 
may  serve  to  overthrow  the  wild  and  irrational  justi- 
fication of  the  antinomians,  libertines,  and  lazy  soli- 
fidians,  who  upon  this  ground  only  judge  themsdves 
to  be  Christ's,  because  they  believe  they  are :  a  way 
of  justification,  for  its  easiness,  rather  to  be  wished 
true  than  to  be  thought  so.  But  easy  things  in  reli- 
gion are  always  suspicious,  if  not  false ;  and  such  will 
find,  that  their  belief  is  not  the  rule  of  God's  pro- 
ceeding. 

II.  In  the  next  place  we  are  to  see  what  is  meant 
by  the  Jlesh,  and  the  t^ectians  and  lusts.  By  the 
first  I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  cannot  be 
understood  of  the  corporeal  bulk  of  man,  which  to- 
gether with  the  soul  makes  up  the  whole  compound ; 
but  it  is  rather  a  metonymy  of  the  part  for  the 
whole,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  of  the  subject  for 
the  adjunct,  the  flesh. for  the  sin  adherent  to  the 
flesh,  as  shall  be  made  out  by  and  by.  In  the  mean 
time  hj  flesh  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  entire 
body  of  sin  and  corruption,  that  inbred  proneness  in 
our  nature  to  all  evil,  in  one  word  expressed  by  eon- 
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eupMcence,  usually  called  by  the  schoolmen  Jbmes ; 
that  fuel,  or  combustible  matter  in  the  soul»  that  is 
apt  to  be  fired  by  every  temptation  ;  the  womb  that 
Conceives  and  brings  forth  all  actual  impurities^  styled 
in  the  next  words  affections  and  lusts.  By  which 
we  are  not  to  understand  only  the  brutish  affections 
q(  carnal  sensuality,  but  indifferently  aU  the  actual 
eruptions  of  that  accursed  principle,  all  the  streams 
that  issue  from  that  impure  fountain ;  for  as  by  the 
flesh  is  denoted  the  original  depraved  disposition  of 
the  heart,  so  by  the  other  is  signified  the  drawing 
forth  of  that  propensity  or  principle  into  the  several 
commissions  of  sin  through  the  course  of  our  lives ; 
flesh  is  the  fuel,  and  lust  the  flame. 

Having  thus  given  the  explication  of  the  words, 
and  shewn  what  is  to  be  understood  by  being  Chris fs^ 
and  what  by  the  flesh  and  its  qffectians. 

We  shall  lay  the  further  prosecution  of  the  text  in 
these  two  things. 

I.  To  shew  why  this  vitiosity  and  corrupt  habit  of 
nature  comes  to  have  this  denomination  of  flesh. 

II.  What  is  imported  by  the  crucifying  of  it. 
For  the  first  of  these.     The  whole  depravation  of 

our  nature  comes  to  be  called  flesh  for  these  rea- 
sons. 

1.  Because  of  its  situation  and  place,  which  is 
principally  in  the  flesh.  Here  it  is  placed,  here  it  is 
enthroned.  Concupiscence,  I  shew,  was  the  radix  of 
all  sin,  and  all  the  several  kinds  of  sin,  to  which  men 
are  severally  inclined,  are  only  so  many  modifications 
or  different  postures  of  concupiscence ;  and  concu- 
piscence itself  follows  the  crasis  and  temperature  of 
the  body ;  as  we  know  the  liquor  for  the  present  re- 
ceives the  figure  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  infused. 

N  3 
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If  you  would  know  whj  one  man  is  proud,  anodier 
cruel,  another  intemperate  or  luxurious,  you  are  not 
to  repair  bo  much  to  Aristotle's  Ethics,  or  the  wril-^ 
in^  of  other  moralists,  as  to  those  of  Galea,  or  of 
some  anatomists,  to  find  the  reason  of  these  different 
tempers ;  for  doubtless  they  arise  fixm  the  diffoent 
quaMty  of  the  blood  and  the  notion  of  the  spirits  in 
those  several  persons ;  which  things  themsdres  de* 
pend  upon  the  climate,  diet,  and  air,  in  which  men 
are  bom  and  bred.  Henee  we  see  that  those  of  the 
same  dimate  are  usually  disposed  to  the  same  sin. 
Whereupon  some  bave  presumed  to  set  down  the 
standing  characters  of  several  nations ;  as  that  the 
Grecians  are  false ;  the  Spaniards  fomud,  grave,  and 
proud ;  the  French  wordy,  fickle,  and  fantastic ;  the 
Italians  luptful ;  and  the  English  mutinous  and  ioa^ 
lent  to  governors.  And  these  characters,  if  true, 
seem  to  agree  to  these  several  nations,  not  only  for 
one  age,  but  successively  in  all  generations :  as  wa- 
ters of  a  river  running  in  the  same  channel  always 
retain  the  same  cokwr,  taste,  and  breed  the  same 
sorts  of  fish.  And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that 
it  was  the  same  humour  that  raised  the  barons'  wars, 
and  since  acted  higher  in  the  late  rebellion.  I  do  not 
believe  a  transmigration  of  souls,  but  surely  there  is 
something  to  be  observed  that  looks  very  Uke  a 
transmigration  af  tempers  and  manners ;  so  constant- 
ly does  posterity  succeed  into  the  humours,  appetites, 
and  ways  of  their  progemtors. 

But  let  not  a»y  one  gather  firom  what  has  been 
said,  that  I  place  sin  in  the  body  only,  not  in  the 
soul  also :  fnr  ki  the  body  I  plaee  only  the  first  seeds 
and  occasions  of  it,  whidi  immediatdy,  upon  the  so- 
clation  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  eommunicates  and 
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traaBfiisefi  the  contagion  to  that  likewise ;  as  we  see 
in  stiBs  and  alembics,  though  the  fire  put  nnder^  and 
the  material  put  within  them,  lie  in  the  lower  part, 
jet  they  send  up  a  steam  and  exhalatioii,  which  set* 
ties  into  drops  in  the  upper  part :  so  all  the  partur- 
bations  of  bodily  affections,  though  thej  are  seated 
in  the  body,  which  u  the  lower  part,  yet  tbey  conti* 
nnally  exhale  and  breathe  forth  smfol  Tapours,  that 
leave  a  guilt  and  an  impurity  upon  the  soul ;  yea, 
even  upon  the  top  and  commanding  faculties,  the 
understanding  and  the  will :  though,  to  pursue  that 
similitude  a  little  further,  as  that  whidi  rises  front 
the  bottom  of  the  still  is  but  a  vapour,  and  becomes 
not  a  drcp  till  it  settles  upon  the  upper  part  of  it,  so 
that  which  comes  from  the  body  is  but  a  bare  dis« 
torbance,  and  oomes  not  to  the  proper  form  and  na* 
tare  of  a  sin,  till  consented  to  and  owned  by  the 
soul.  '  From  what  has  been  laid  down,  Aristotle  ob« 
serves,  that  intemperance  and  luxury  about'  things 
that  affect  the  body  and  grosser  senses  leaves  a  kind 
of  stu|ttdi^  and  sottishness  upon  the  mind  also ;  as 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  chimney  is  Uacked  by  the 
:fir6  that  bums  below. 

How  the  body  should  affect  the  soul,  that  whidi 
is  material  work  upon  that  which  is  immaterial,  is, 
I  confess,  a  proUem  hardly  resolved  in  philosophy ; 
but  experience  shews  the  truth  of  the  thing  by  its 
apparent  and  undeniable  effects:  and  reason  itself 
wiU  not  prove  that  we  ought  to  reject  die  thing,  be* 
cause  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner,  unless  reason 
would  prove  also,  that  we  might  know  every  thing. 
But  where  phflosophy  seems  to  contradict  a  divine 
truth,  there  it  is  to  be  reputed  vain,  and  we  are  to 
feteh  the  dedsion  of  the  case  from  fidth. 

n4 
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Divines,  in  the  matter  of  original  sin,  which  upon 
good  grounds  we  believe,  though  I  suppose  few  can 
explain  the  way  of  its  propagation ;  they  (I  say)  ac- 
knowledge that  the  soul,  which  is  by  immediate  cre- 
ation infused  by  God  into  the  body,  comes  pure,  un- 
spotted, and  untainted  with  the  least  sin  ;  but  upon 
the  union  and  conjunction  of  it  with  the  body,  it 
contracts  a  pollution,  and  so  the  whole  man  becomes 
presently  sinful;  as  the  purest  water  issuing  from 
the  fountain,  when  it  slides  into  a  dirty  and  a  mud- 
dy kennel,  it  immediately  loses  its  clearness  and  vir- 
ginity, and  becomes  as  filthy  as  the  place  in  which 
it  runs.  This  discovers  that  it  is  the  body  that  first 
sullies  and  besmears  the  soul;  here  is  the  nudum 
propter  vicinum  malumy  this  is  the  unhappy  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  no  sooner  are  they  joined,  no  sooner 
are  the  body  and  the  soul  made  brothers,  but  they 
are  brethren  in  iniquity. 

Conformable  to  what  has  been  said  is  the  verdict 
of  the  holy  scripture.  Hear  the  exclamation  of  St. 
Paul,  Rom.  vii.  24,  O  wretched  man  that  I  am! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  ^  death  f  It 
was  his  body  that  wounded,  that,  as  it  were,  stifled 
his  soul :  hence  it  cries  out,  as  one  sinking  in  a  bog 
or  quagmire,  for  immediate  deliverance.  This  so- 
ciable evil,  this  treacherous  companion,  is  the  enticer 
and  betrayer  to  all  sin.  Hence  again  Paul  lays  the 
stress  and  load  of  all  upon  this  in  the  eighteenth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter.  In  me,  that  is,  my  flesh, 
(says  he,)  there  dweUeth  no  good  thing.  He  carried 
his  prison  about  him,  nay,  his  bane,  his  poison,  had 
he  not  had  an  antidote  from  grace :  it  was  a  maga- 
zine for  the  weapons  of  unrighteousness,  a  fiill,endle8s, 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  all  fihh  and  corruption. 
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This  truth,  that  sin  has  its  first  situation  and  place 
in  the  flesh,  and  that  from  hence  it  borrows  its  name 
in  common  dialect  of  scripture,  is  yet  further  dear 
from  this ;  that  the  most  mortified  and  sanctified 
persons  in  tlie  world  cannot  by  any  means  whdly 
discharge  themselves  from  the  relicks  of  sin  and 
concupiscence  while  they  are  yet  in  the  body;  as 
having  soaked  and  insinuated  itself  into  the  very  vi- 
tal constitution  of  it :  but  immediately  after  they  die, 
and  the  soul  comes  to  be  delivered  from  the  body, 
we  hold  that  the  sanctification  of  it  is  then  per- 
fect and  consummate ;  so  that  it  sins  no  more,  the 
very  being,  as  well  as  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  then  de- 
stroyed ;  the  soul  is  then  sprightly,  pure,  and  vigor- 
ous, like  the  spirit  or  quintessence  of  a  liquor  ex- 
tracted from  the  dregs  and  the  captivity  of  matter;  or 
like  a  pleasant  bird  that  is  released  from  a  nasty 
cage :  the  soul  then  finds  its  activity  restored  with 
its  purity,  and  so  mounts  up  to  heaven,  where  it  en- 
joys its  Maker  by  a  bright  and  a  clear  intuition,  and 
qonverses  with  him  for  ever :  and  this  is  an  evident 
demonstration  that  the  vitiosity  of  our  nature  is  first 
situate  and  fixed  in  the  flesh. 

The  papists'  indeed  hold  that  the  sotjjfi  of  the 
saints,  at  least  of  the  plebeian  and  ordinary  saints, 
are  not  immediately,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  freed  wholly  from  the  being  and  inherency  of 
sin,  but  are  sent  into  a  place  called  purgatory ^  where 
the  fire  is  to  calcine  and  purge  off  the  dross  of  sin 
fit>m  the  soul»  before  it  can  be  fitted  for  the  society 
of  the  blessed.  But  this  is  a  &bulous  and  a  gross 
conceit,  and,  were  it  not  gainful,  unworthy  the  pa- 
tronage of  any  learned  popish  writer.  For  how  can 
the  fire  bum  the  soul  ?  and  then  how  can  it  bum  off 
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8111 7  Do  we  tluBk  tkal  sin  sticks  upon  tlie  sonl  Eke 
rust  upon  a  piece  of  iron  ?  But  these  tkings  vare  so 
ridicuk)ii8  and  absurd,  that  to  repeat  them  is  to  con- 
fute them. 

2.  The  yitiosity  of  our  nature  is  called  Jle^^  be- 
cause of  its  close,  inseparable  nearness  to  the  souL 
There  is  an  intimate  conjunction  and  union  be^ 
tween  the  soul  and  sin ;  and  the  intimacy  of  their 
coherence  is  the  cause  of  the  intimacj  of  their 
fiiendship.  Sin  is  fixed  in  the  heart,  and  therefore 
it  lies  in  the  bosom.  Hence,  to  shew  the  indiyidufd' 
estate  and  the  indissoluble  tie  of  matrimony,  the 
Spirit  takes  a  rimilitude  fhrni  this,  Matthew  xix.  5, 
and  says,  l^hey  two  shall  be  one  flesh. 

The  aoul,  while  it  is  embodied,  can  no  more  be  di- 
vided from  sin,  than  the  body  itself  can  be  considered 
without  flesh.  The  nearness  between  these  two,  our 
soul  and  our  corruption,  is  so  great,  that  it  arises  to 
a  kind  of  identity :  hence  to  deny  and  conquer  our 
sin  is,  in  scripture  language,  to  deny  ourselves,  im- 
plying that  sin  adheres  so  dose  to  us,  that  it  is  a 
kind  of  second  self. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  ev% 
or  that  the  being  and  nature  of  it  is  sinful ;  but  that 
the  stain  of  sin  contracted  by  it  dings  so  fast  to  it, 
that  it  is  scarce  to  be  fetched  off.  Blackness  is  not 
the  substance  of  the  ink,  yet  it  is  inseparable  from 

it. 

See  the  nearness  of  sin  to  the  soul,  by  observing 
the  ways  and  means  by  which  God  endeavours  to 
part  them,  and  without  which  they  cannot  be  di^ 
vided.  No  less  than  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  to 
wash  off  the  stain  of  sin ;  no  less  than  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  subdue  the  power ;  nothing  but  an  infinite 
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price,  jollied  with  an  infioile  power,  can  work  the 
dmsion.  Hence  the  effectual  sin-conquering  j^rce 
of  the  word  is  expressed  by  this  diriding  quality, 
Heh.  iv.  12;  It  m  quick  amd  powerfid,  and  sharper 
than  any  twoedged  sward,  piercing  men  te  the  di» 
xAding  asunder  ijfso/ui  and  spirit^  of  the  joints  and 
marrow.  Is  there  any  thing  more  clos^  united 
than  the  joint  and  the  marrow  ?  than  the  soul  and 
the  spirit  ?  Yes,  the  soul  and  sin.  Hereupon,  the 
word  being  to  disenthral  the  soul  firom  it,  must 
have  the  same  effect  upon  it  that  the  sword  has  upon 
the  body,  which  is,  by  penetration  and  diridii^  the 
continuity  of  the  parts;  for  every  wound  is  properly  di* 
vision,  an  opening  or  loosening  the  compactness  and 
closeness  of  the  thing  upon  which  the  impression  is 
made.  Whereibre,  if  the  great  business  of  the  word 
is  to  wound  and  divide  the  soul  firom  sin,  it  follows, 
that  they  were  once  intimately  and  closely  cemented 
together;  the  connection  between  these  two  is  a 
Gordian  knot,  that  cannot  be  dissolved  but  by  tins 
spiritual  sword. 

We  misapply  the  command  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bour, and  misplace  our  affiection ;  for  sin  is  our  near- 
est neighbour,  and  we  love  that  most ;  it  cleaves,  it 
adheres,  it  sticks  to  us ;  but  it  is  as  the  viper  did  to 
Paul's  hand.  And  we  may  say  of  it  as  Christ  did 
of  Judas,  He  that  betrays  me  is  with  me :  sin  is,  as 
it  were,  engrafted  into  the  soul,  and  thereby  made 
connatilral  to  it,  and  consequently  as  a  stock  upon 
which  another  scion  i&  engrafted ;  the  soid  does  not 
htmg  forth  its  own  natural  fruit,  but  the  fruit  of 
ain. 

Timy  are  nnituidlj  knit  and  entwined  one  within 
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the  other.  Hence  the  power  of  remitting  sins  is  in 
the  gospel  termed,  Matth.  xvi.  199  the  power  (^lao9^ 
ingt  as  the  contrary  is  of  binding.  Sin  has  bound 
itself  as  close  upon  the  soul  as  the  bonds  or  fetters 
that  pinion  and  hold  fast  an  imprisoned  malefactor. 

The  same  union  is  yet  further  evident  from  the 
state  of  every  unsanctified,  unregenerate  person  in 
his  death :  at  which  great  change,  though  he  leaves 
his  body,  he  retains  hb  sin ;  that  still  keeps  close  to 
his  side,  and  foUows  him  into  another  world.  A 
man's  corruption,  if  dying  in  his  sin,  is  to  him  like  a 
bad  servant  or  an  unfaithful  soldier ;  though  it  lives 
with  him,  yet  it  wiU  be  sure  not  to  die  with  him. 
And  this  may  be  the  second  reason  of  this  denomi- 
natiot. 

3.  A  third  reason  why  the  vitiosity  of  our  nature 
is  called^^A  is,  because  of  its  deamess  to  us.  And 
this  founded  upon  the  former,  for  vicinity  is  one 
cause  of  love.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  we  prose- 
cute with  a  more  affectionate  tenderness  than  our 
flesh ;  for  as  the  apostle  says,  Ephes.  v.  29>  No  man 
ever  yet  hated  his  own  fleshy  but  nourisheth  and 
cherisheth  it.  How  does  the  soul  sympathize  with 
it,  either  in  its  sufferings  or  its  comforts!  one 
wo\ild  think  that  reason  was  even  swallowed  up  in 
sense :  how  does  every  change  of  weather  affect  the 
mind !  how  sensible  is  it  of  every  winter's  blast,  every 
summer's  heat,  of  the  sweetness  of  ease  and  the  tor- 
tures of  pain,  as  if,  by  conversing  with  the  body,  it 
even  grew  corporeal.  If  any  the  least  memberjgis 
hurt,  what  a  general  auxiliary,  what  a  concurrent 
help  is  there  from  all  the  rest !  the  eye  bewails,  the 
tongue  bemoans,  and  the  hand  plasters  and  fom^its 
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it ;  and  all  this  to  rescue  a  base  carcass  from  that 
which  will  one  day  certainly  attach  it,  death  and 
dissolution. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  conscience  may  be 
wounded,  the  soul  bruised  and  broke  with  the  fatal 
blows  of  sin  and  temptation,  and  Ue  even  gasping  at 
the  brink  of  eternal  death,  and  yet  we  feel  no  pain 
there,  neither  seek  for  a  remedy  ;•  it  may  faint  and 
bleed,  and  we  never  ask  whether  there  is  any  balm 
in  Gilead,  any  spiritual  surgeon  to  pour  oil  into  our 
wounds*  For  see  whether  it  is  not  the  usual  custom 
of  men  not  to  think  of  their  souls  till  .their  body  is 
given  over ;  nor  to  send  for  the  divine,  tiU  they  are 
left  by  the  physician ;  so  dear  is  this  •flesh  to  us :  for 
if  it  were  not  so,  could  we  think  the  drunkard  would 
ruin  his  soul  to  please  his  palate  ?  would  the  unclean 
person  pawn  eternity  for  the  gratification  of  a  base 
appetite  ? 

Nay,  take  a  survey  of  all  the  arts,  the  trades,  and 
the  most  prized  invelitions  in  the  world,  and  you 
will  find  ten  to  four  found  out  and  employed  either 
to  please  or  adorn  the  flesh :  it  is  for  this  that  the 
artificer  labours,  and  the  merchant  ventures ;  and  we 
compass  sea  and  land  ten  times  oftener  to  make  a 
gallant,  than  to  make  a  proselyte.  Justly  therefore 
upon  this  account  also  does  the  Spirit  express  our 
sin  by  the  name  otjlesh,  for  this  has  an  equal  share 
in  our  love. 

l^n  is  our  darling,  our  Delilah,  the  queen  regent 
of  our  affections ;  it  fills  all  our  thoughts,  engrosses 
our  desires,  and  challenges  the  service  of  all  our  ac- 
tions* Can  there  be  any  greater  love  than  the  love 
of  a  mother  to  her  child  ?  And  we  know  the  scrip- 
ture tells  us,  that  sin  is  conceived  and  brought /or th 
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bf  the  Mul,  James  L 15.  Doubt  not  therefore  but  it 
diaU  be  cherished  «nd  bdoved  as  a  cfaSd ;  it  is  the 
firstborn  of  the  soul,  the  beginning  ofiU  Hremglh; 
but  it  is  such  a  firatbon  to  it  as  Reuben  was  to  Ja- 
cob; such  an  one  as  be  had  for  ever  cause  to  curse. 

I  sfaall  not  stand  to  shew  the  excessive  love  that  / 

the  miserable^  bewitdied  soul  of  man  bears  to  sin, 
much  less  shall  I  stand  to  prove  it.  Let  it  suffice 
UB  to  observe,  from  the  constant,  unoessant  practices 
of  the  world>  tliat  there  is  no  cost,  study,  travail,  and 
labour,  either  to  preserve  health,  to  defend  life,  or  to 
endear  ftiends,  whkh  is  not  with  an  abundant  over^ 
plus  of  charge  and  expense  finely  and  greedily  laid 
out  upon  the  satisfkction  of  sin,  and  that  in  its  tnost 
tyrannical  and  unreasonable  demands.  What  that 
man  in  Micah  vi.  7  proffers  for  the  expiation,  many 
hundreds  would  give  for  the  preservation  of  their  sin ; 
thousands  of  rams ,  and  ten  thousands  of  titers  oil^ 
yM,  thejhiit  of  his  hoAgfor  the  sin  ^his  soul:  so 
dear  does  sin  usually  cost  men  in  this  Irorld,  though 
much  dearer  in  another. 

This  is  their  paramour,  they  court  it,  they  go  d 
whoring  after  it,  as  the  usual  scripture  expression  is: 
they  will  not,  though  you  ffing  the  vengeance  of  Gfod 
and  the  fire  of  hell  in  their  fiices,  be  plucked  away, 
but,  maw^gre  all  curses  or  promises,  terrors  or  entreti'^ 
ties,  they  will  ev«n  die  in  the  fatal  embraces  of  their 
dear  but  killing  corruption  :  and  as  some  will  rather 
rot  and  peri^,  and  be  eat  through  with  a  gangrene 
or  an  ulcer,  than  undergo  tiie  painfbl  cutting  and 
lancing  of  their  flesh,  because  they  are  delicate  and 
tender  of  it ;  so  ^e  soul  will,  through  the  same  ten- 
derness to  a  cniel  lust,  see  itsetf  overgrown^  infected, 
poisoned,  and  at  length  ruined  by  it,  rather  than  re- 
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medy  and  remove  it»  bj  the  heating  severity  of  a  tho^ 
rough  mortificatioa.  Let  this  therefore  be  the  third 
and  last  reason  why  the  Spirit  has  here  set  forth  the 
pravity  and  corruption  of  our  nature  by  the  name  of 
fiesh. 

Now  what  has  been  hitherto  discoursed  of  may, 
by  way  of  infaience,  suggest  these  things  to  ovec  con«- 
sideration. 

1.  The  deplorable  estate  of  fallen  man;  whose 
<x)Bditioa  is  now  such,  that  he  carries  his  plague 
about  him,  and  wears  it  something  nearer  to  him 
than  his  shirt ;  that  he  encloses  a  viper  in  his  bowels, 
feeds  and  maintains,  and  is  passionately  fond  of  his 
mortal  enemy ;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  misery  of 
aH,  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  be  otherwise ;  he  has 
a  body  that  is  not  so  much  the  instrument,  or  serv« 
ant,  as  the  dungeon  of  his  soul :  and  sin  holds  him 
by  such  bonds  of  jdeasure,  so  strong,  so  suitable  to 
his  perverted  and  diseased  inclinations,  that  his  ruin 
is  presented  to  him  as  his  interest,  and  nothing  gta* 
tifies,  delights,  or  wins  upon  him,  but  that  whidi  dis^ 
honours  his  Maker,  and  certainly  destroys  himselE 

8..  The  next  thing  oifisred  from  hence  to  our 
thoughts  is,  the  great  difficulty  of  the  duty  of  morti<- 
fication :  this  is  a  greater  work  than  men  are  awaM 
of:  it  is  indeed  die  killing  of  an  enemy,  but  of  such 
an  enemy  as  a  man  thinks  his  friend,  a&d  loves  as 
his  child ;  and  how  hard  it  is  to  put  the  knife  to  the 
throat  of  an  Isaac  is  easily  imaginaMe.  What!  part 
with  that  that  came  into  the  world  with  me,  and  has 
ever  since  lived  and  conversed  with  me,  that  conti- 
nually lies  down  and  rises  up  with  sk,  that  has  even 
incorporated  itself  into  my  nature,  seized  all  my  ap- 
petites, and  possessed  all  my  faodties,  so  that  it  is 
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the  centre  and  principle  of  all  mj  pleasures,  and  that 
which  gives  a  relish  and  a  quickness  to  every  object ! 
This  is  an  hard  saying,  and  an  harder  undertaking. 
He  must  be  a  good  orator  that  should  persuade  a 
man  to  stick  daggers  and  needles  in  his  flesh,  to  strip 
his  bones,  and  in  a  manner  to  tear  his  nature  over 
his  ears ;  yet  to  mortify  a  sin  is  something  like  it : 
but  alas !  it  would  go  near  to  nonplus  the  most  ar* 
tifidal  persuader,  to  bring  a  man  to  part  with  the 
covering  of  his  body ;  but  how  much  more  with  the 
vestment  of  his  soul ! 

Surely  there  is  no  love  to  God  less  than  that  which 
will  induce  a  man  to  lay  down  his  life  for  God,  that 
can  enforce  him  to  mortify  a  corruption  for  him; 
and  this,  one  would  think,  should  awaken  those  who 
sacrifice  to  their  own  dreams,  who  spread  themselves 
paths  of  roses  to  a  fool's  paradise,  and  design  heaven 
upon  those  terms  of  easiness  that  the  gospel  knows 
not  of :  but  it  is  an  attempt  that  will  cost  many  a 
smait  blow,  many  a  bitter  rencounter,  and  many  a 
passage  through  the  fiery  furnace,  before  the  innate 
filth  of  our  nature  can  be  severed  from  us.  And  what- 
soever measures  a  man  may  propose  to  himself,  he  will 
find,  that  to  mortify  a  lust,  and  to  be  a  Christian,  is  an 
harder  work  than  now  and  then  to  lift  up  his  eyes,  to 
cry.  Lord!  Lord!  or  to  hear  an  absolution,  which 
perhaps  does  not  at  all  belong  to  him. 

S.  In  the  third  and  last  place,  this  declares  to  us 
the  mean  and  sordid  employment  of  every  sinner : 
he  serves  the  flesh,  that  is,  he  is  a  drudge  and  a  sca- 
venger to  the  most  inferior  part  of  his  nature.  It  is 
a  low  and  an  unmanly  thing  for  any  person  to  be  la- 
borious and  solicitous,  and  to  spend  much  time  in 
dressing  and  adorning  his  body ;  it  shews  him  to  be 
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a  fop,  a  trifle,  and  a  mere  jnctuie :  but  then  how 
much  more  ignoble  must  it  be  to  attend  upon  his 
body,  in  .the  dishonourable  provisions  for  the  lusts 
and  eorruptioiis  of  it ! 

If  it  be  a  prefermeiit  to  handle  sores  and  ulcers, 
to  converse  with  diseases,  and  all  the  .filth  of  a  dis- 
tempered body,  then  may  it  pass  for  a  generous  em- 
ployment, to  be  sedulous  in  obeying  the  dictates  of 
sin  and. the  commands  of  the  flesh ;  but  as  the  ser- 
vice of  God  is  perfect  freedom,  so  the  service  of  the 
flesh  is  perfect,  entire,  complete  slavery. 

II.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  general  thing 
proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words,  and  that  is, 
to  shew  what  is  imported  by  the  crucifixion  of  the 
flesh  ;  under  which  I  shaU  do  these  things. 

1.  I  shall  shew  what  is  the  reason  of  the  use  of  it 
in  this  place. 

2.  What  is  the  full  force,  sense,  and  significance 
of  it. 

8.  Prescribe  some  means  for  enabling  us  to  the 
duty  signified  by  it. 

4.  Make  some  usefiil  corollaries  and  deductions 
from  the  whole. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these  :  this  word  is  here  used 
by  way  of  allusion  to  Christ,  of  whose  behaviour  and 
sufferings  every  Christian  is  to  be  a  living  copy  and 
representation.  Christ  will  have  his  death  an  ex- 
ample to  excite,  as  well  as  a  sacrifice  to  save  :  and 
there  is  no  passage  in  his  life  and  death,  but  is  in- 
tended for  our  instruction,  as  well  as  our  salvation. 
Upon  this  score  we  are  bid  to  put  on  Christ,  as  a 
garment,  Rom.  xiii.  14.  For  as  in  a  garment  there 
is  an  apposite  fitness  and  cotnmensuration  of  each 
part  of  that  to  every  part  of  the  body ;  so  there  is 
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nothing  in  the  whole  series  of  Christ's  life  and  death, 
but  ought  in  some  measure  to  be  answered  and 
transcribed  bj  every  believer ;  as  affording  to  us  for 
every  action  not  only  a  pattern,  but  a  motive. 

We  read  of  Christ's  nativity :  here  every  Chris- 
tian is  to  turn  an  history  into  a  precept,  and  read  in 
himself  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth.  We  find  the 
passion  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  for  sin:  now  what 
can  this  better  suggest  to  us,  than  the  crucifying  sin, 
the  cause  of  his  crucifixion  ?  We  read  and  admire 
his  resurrection  firom  the  dead :  certainly  this  might 
infer  in  us  a  spiritual  resurrection  from  the  death  of 
sin  and  the  grave,  and  stench  of  corruption. 

Nay,  if  we  have  that  Christian  dexterity  and  skill 
of  a  proper  application  of  these  passages,  we  shall 
find  a  correspondent,  homogeneous  quality  derived 
from  each.  We  shall  die  with  him,  and  we  shall 
rise  with  him  :  we  shall  find  something  in  his  cross 
that  shall  kill  our  sins ;  something  in  liis  resurrec* 
tion  that  shall  revive  our  graces :  for  if  we  transfer 
and  place  it  even  upon  a  natural  cause,  what  is  it 
else,  but  for  the  body  to  sympathize  with  the  head  ? 

The  Socinians  indeed  place  the  whole  business  of 
our  redemption  upon  a  bare  imitation ;  and  the 
truth  is,  to  say  no  more,  (if  you  will  admit  the  ex-p 
pression,)  they  do  indeed  make  Christ  an  example, 
and  that  in  a  much  more  ignominious  way  than  the 
Jews  did.  Bnt  now  though  they  place  the  whole 
redemption  wrought  by  Christ  in  a  bare  foUowing 
and  expressing  his  example,  let  not  us  therefore  trans- 
gress into  the  other  extreme,  and  totally  exclude 
this  imitation;  for  undoubtedly  Christ  in  all  his 
sufferings  left  us  a  pattern,  as  well  as  paid  a  price. 

There  is  none  that  seems  to  have  so  evangelical 
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and  raised  a  notion  of  this,  as  the  apostle  Paul  in 
Galat.  ii.  20,  /  am  crucified  with  Christ,  neverthe- 
less I  live.  Paul  seems  to  be  recovered  to  his  spi- 
ritual life,  as  the  youth  upon  whom  Elisha  stretched 
himself.  The  prophet  put  his  face  to  the  other's 
face,  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  his  hands,  to  the  eyes, 
mouth,  and  hands  of  the  other ;  and  so,  by  an  ade- 
quate application  of  his  body  to  each  part,  he  brought 
him  at  length  to  enjoy  the  same  life  with  himself. 

Tlius  Paul  as  it  were  stretched  himself  upon  the 
same  cross  with  Christ,  and  by  exactly  conforming 
to  his  sufferings  and  death,  was  advanced  to  the  si- 
militude of  his  life.  Hence  it  is  said,  2  Tim.  ii.  12, 
][f  we  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  also  reign  with 
htm.  And  Paul,  in  that  excellent  discourse,  Phil, 
iii.  10,  vents  an  heavenly  passionate  desire,  that  he 
might  know  the  power  of  Chris  fs  resurrection  and 
the  JeUawship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  con-- 
JbrmaUe  to  his  death.  And  thus  to  endeavour  to 
be  like  Christ  is  a  laudable,  nay,  a  dutiful  ambition ; 
it  is  our  sin  to  worship,  but  our  duty  to  be  his  pic- 
ture: for  doubtless  every  Christian  is  obliged  not 
only  to  obey,  but  also  to  represent  his  Saviour. 

Certainly  Paul,  in  Oalat.  vi.  14,  where  he  says, 
that  he  is  crucified  to  the  world,  and  tells  the  be- 
lieving Romans,  in  Bom.  vi.  6,  that  their  old  man 
is  crucified  with  Christ,  could  have  expressed  the 
same  thing  by  other  words  sufficiently  significant, 
as,  that  he  was  mortified,  and  his  worldly  desires  ex- 
tinguished, and  that  their  corruptions  were  abated, 
weakened^  and  subdued;  but  he  rather  says  cru- 
cified.  The  other,  indeed,  would  have  expressed 
his  purity,  but  this,  by  a  peculiar  significance  im- 
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ports  his  Christiaiiity,  as  not  only  declaring  an  te* 
cellent  life,  bnt  also  the  example  that  caused  it.  It 
iis  like  fair  writing,  with  the  copy  prefixed  and  set 
above  it.  The  business  of  a  Christian  is  not  inven- 
tion, but  imitation  :  and  because  he  is  too  ignorant 
to  prescribe  to  himself^  all  his  perfection  is  to  follow, 
and  Christ  gives  every  Christian  this  comprehensive, 
summary  compendium  of  his  duty.  Let-  him  take  up 
his  cross  andJhUow  me.  And  if  we  would  abridge 
all  religion  into  this  short  dichotomy,  the  sum  of 
our  belief  is  Christ,  and  of  our  obedience  conformity. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  reason  of  the  use  of  the 
word  here,  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing,  which 
is, 

2.  To  shew  the  full  force  and  significance  of  it. 

Crucifying  therefore,  as  it  is  here  applied  to  the 
corruption  and  depraved  sinful  disposition  of  our  na- 
ture, imports  these  four  things : 

(1.)  The  death  of  it.  The  cross  is  the  instrument 
of  death,  aiid  to  crucify  is  to  Jdll.  A  few  inter- 
rupted assaults  and  combats  with  a  man's  corrup- 
tion will  not  suffice ;  he  may  give  it  some  Uows,  and 
wounds,  and  bruises,  but  after  all  these  it  may  re^ 
cover ;  and  we  know  the  seed  of  the  woman  was 
not  only  to  bruise,  but  to  break  the  serpents  head. 

He  that  will  crucify  his  sin  must  pursue  it  to  the 
very  death.  Many,  after  they  have  been  something 
humUed  for  their  sin,  and  for  a  while  have  used  the 
means  of  mortification,  so  as  to  terrify  it  from  a  pre* 
sent  acting,  and  have  took  off  something  of  the  edge 
of  its  fury,  conclude  that  the  day  is  won,  and  the 
enemy  routed,  when  by  sad  experience  they  find  at 
length  th^t  it  is  but  a  retreat^  and  the  return  is 
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more  furious  and  dangerous  than  ever.  An  enemf 
is  never  overcome  till  he  is  killed ;  and  those  only- 
act  like  wise  men  who  think  sa 

We  are  to. crucify  our  corruptions,  as  the  Jews 
did  Christ;  the  whippings,  scourgings,  and  buffet- 
ings  were  but  the  forerunners  and  fa^innings  of  the 
grand  suffering  that  was  intended.  It  was  his  life 
and  his  blood  that  they  thirsted  after.  Now  it  is 
but  for  a  man  to  change  the  scene,  and  act  the  same 
upon  his  own  corruption.  Sin  stands  as  a  malefac* 
tor  condemned  to  death  by  the  law  of  God;  and 
God  has  intrusted  every  man  with  the  executicm  of 
his  own  sin ;  and  God  wDl  require  life  for  life;  so 
that  if  a  man  lets  his  sin  escape  aHve,  the  life  of  his 
soul  must  be  its  ransom. 

There  is  nothing  that  betrays  and  ruins  men,  as 
to  the  great  concerns  of  their  eternal  happiness,  so 
much  as  half  and  imperfect  mortifications  of  their 
sin,  but  supposed  to  be  perfect  and  complete:  for 
they  give  sin  rather  a  respite^  than  a  ruin  ;  a  time  of 
breathing  and  of  re-collecting  its  strength,  and  a 
more  prevailing  insinuation  upon  the  heart,  upon 
the  vicissitude  and  th€(  return:  so  that  a  man  is 
strangely  baffled  and  set  backwards  in  the  main 
work  of  repentance,  while  he  sees  all  his  endeavours 
unravelled,  and  his  sin  grow  upon  him  afresh,  like 
weeds  only  cropt  and  cut,  whereas  they  should  have 
been  rooted  up. 

If  a  man  thinks  that  he  has  given  a  shrewd  blow 
to  his  lust,  let  him  know  that  this  is  an  ailment 
for  him  to  pursue  his  advantage,  and  to  redouble  his 
strokes  upon  it,  to  a  perfect  conquest,  rather  than  to 
acquiesce,  as  if  he  had  achieved  something  sufficient 
to  acquit  himself  in  the  combat.    The  utmost  crueltv 
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to  an  inveterate  enemy  is  always  successful,  if  suffi- 
ciently powerful ;  but  if  a  man  shall  content  himself 
to  have  given  such  an  adversary  a  scratch  on  the 
hand,  when  he  might  and  should  have  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  let  him  thank  himself,  if  in  the  issue  he 
fall  by  a  recovered  fiiry,  and  dies  by  that  strength 
that  he  spared  to  his  own  ruin. 

Wherefore  when  we  are  thus  commanded  to  cru* 
cify  the  fleshf  let  every  one  understand  the  fiill 
latitude  of  this  precept;  and  remember  that  he  is 
charged  to  kill  his  corruption.  God's  hatred  is  di- 
rected to  the  life  and  being  of  sin ;  and  for  a  man  to 
spare  that,  is  to  be  absurdly  cruel  to  his  own  souL 
To  strike  it,  to  war  against  it,  without  designing  its 
death,  is  but  hypocrisy.  A  Saul  may  captivate 
and  imprison  an  Agag,  but  a  pious  Samuel  wiU  slay 
him. 

(2.)  As  it  implies  death,  so  it  further  imports  a 
violent  death.  Sin  never  dies  of  age.  It  is  as  when 
a  young  man  dies  in  the  full  fire  and  strength  of  his 
youth  by  some  vehement  distemper ;  it  as  it  were 
tears  andJbrces  and  fires  his  soul  out  of  his  body. 
He  that  will  come  and  fight  it  out  with  his  corrup- 
tion to  the  last,  shaU  find,  that  it  win  sell  its  life  at  a 
dear  rate ;  it  will  strive  and  fight  for  it,  and  many  a 
doubtful  conflict  will  pass  between  that  and  the 
soul.  It  may  give  a  man  many  a  wound,  many 
a  foil,  and  many  a  disheartening  blow :  for,  believe  it, 
the  strong  man  will  fight  for  his  possession. 

Never  think  to  dispossess  him  by  a  bare  summons, 
or  imagine  that  a  man  can  recover  the  mastery  of 
his  heart  and  his  affections  by  a  few  prayers  and 
broken  humiliations.  No,  such  a  mortifying  course 
must  be  taken,  and  such  constant  violences  and  se» 
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verities  used,  as  shall  try  and  shake  every  power  of 
the  soul,  before  a  corruption  can  be  despatched. 
The  conquest  had  need  be  glorious,  for  it  will  be 
found,  bj  sharp  experience,  that  the  combat  will  be 
dangerous. 

The  soul  is  engaged  with  such  an  enemy  as  will 
require  both  the  onsets  of  force  and  the  stratagems 
of  art.  Sin  will  never  quit  its  hold  quietly;  but, 
Uke  the  Devil,  who  if  we  hear  is  conjured  down,  it 
is  always  in  a  storm.  That  man  that  allows  him- 
self in  his  sin,  and  humours  his  ^corruption,  let  him 
consider,  that  if  Grod  ever  intend  to  save  him  from 
it,  what  it  will  cost  him  to  conquer  it ;  kill  it  he 
must,  but  then  it  will  not  be  killed  like  a  lamb, 
which  resists  not  the  knife,  but  like  a  wolf  or  a  wild 
boar ;  he  must  run  it  down  and  conquer  it,  before  he 
can  kill  it ;  and  though  Grod  do  give  him  the  grace 
to  conquer  it  in  the  issue,  yet  he  must  go  the  hazard 
and  the  dubious  adventure  of  being  conquered  him- 
self. When  a  man  is  put  to  effect  any  thing  with 
violence,  it  is  troublesome  to  him  that  does,  as  well 
as  grievous  to  him  that  suffers  it.  This  therefore  is 
the  second  thing  implied  in  the  crucifixion  of  sin,  to 
despatch  it  by  a  violent  death. 

(3.)  To  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  affections  of  it 
imports  a  painftil,  bitter,  and  vexatious  death.  Let 
us  but  reflect  upon  our  Saviour :  he  was  nailed  to 
the  tree,  and  that  through  those  parts  which  were 
most  apprehensive  of  pain,  the  hands  and  the  feet ; 
which  members,  by  reason  of  the  concurrence  of  the 
nerves  and  sinews  there,  must  needs  be  of  quickest 
sense :  thus  he  hung,  in  the  extremity  of  torture, 
till,  through  the  unsupportable  pressures  of  pain,  he 
at  length  gave  up  the  ghost. 
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Now  we  are  stffl  to  tdcethe  former  observation 
along  with  us»  that  the  occasion  of  the  use  of  this 
expression  here  is  an  allusion  to  Christ's  crucifixion ; 
so  that  the  crucifying  the  flesh  must  express  the 
pain  also,  or  the  resemblance  would  not  be  perfect* 
This  supposed,  it  would  be  well  that  such  as  are 
quick  and  forward  to  profess  the  name  and  under- 
take the  rigour  of  a  Christian  course,  would  first  sit 
down  and  calculate  and  ponder  the  difficulties,  the 
hard,  grating,  and  afflicting  contrariety  that  it  bears 
to  the  flesh.  They  are  to  live  as  upon  the  rack ;  to 
hear  the  cries  of  a  tormented,  dying  corruption, 
without  relenting ;  when  our  greatest  desires  thirst 
and  beg  for  satisfaction,  they  are  to  be  answered 
only  with  renewed  exermes  of  mortification ;  when 
we  have  got  them  upon  the  cross,  we  are  to  treat 
tibem  as  the  Jews  did  Christ ;  when  they  thirst  and 
call  out  fdr  their  formfer  pleasures,  to  give  them  the 
vinegar  and  the  gall  of  sharper  and  sharper  seve* 
rities.  The  cravings  of  our  dearest  and  most  be* 
Ibved  affections  are  to  be  denied ;  and  what  a  tor* 
ment  is  it  when  desire  is  upon  the  career,  to  sepa- 
nte  between  the  enjoyment  and  the  appetite !  It  is 
like  rending  the  skm  from  the  flesh,  or  the  flesh 
from  the  bone :  yet  this  is  to  be  done ;  nor  are  we 
to  be  surprised  with  wonder  at  it  i  for  certainly  no 
man  was  ever  crucified  without  pain. 

The  piitaishment  of  the  cross  is  of  all  others  the 
quickest  and  the  most  acute ;  it  is  the  universal 
stretching  of  all  the  limbs  from  the  joints,  so  uni« 
versal,  that  there  is  not  the  least  part,  sinew,  or  fibre 
in  the  body,  but  it  is  distended.  So  the  itiortifica« 
tion  of  sin  is  to  be  so  general  and  diffused,  as  not 
only  to  fix  upon  the  bulk  tod  body  of  sin,  but  to 
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streteh  the  iriqiusition  ta  every  the  least  desire,  the 
most  lurking  and  secret  affection;  for  assuredly 
there  is  something  more  than  ordinary  imj^ed  in 
this  expression  of  crue^ing  sin:  it  cannot  but  im- 
port the  most  rugged,  cruel,  and  remorseless  deal-* 
ing  with  it  that  is  imaginaUe.  And  howerer  men 
are  nice  and  fayouraUe  to  their  corruption,  yet  did 
they  consider  what  endless  pains,  what  utispeakaUe 
torments^  their  corrupt  affections  and  lusts  prepare 
for  them,  even  sdf4oTe  could  not  but  be  religion 
enough  to  md&e  them  prevent  such  miseries,  by  first 
inflicting  them  upon  th6  author. 

£very  man  should  remembcfr,  that  for  aH  his  in- 
dulgence to  sin,  sin  will  not  spare  him ;  even  that 
corruption  that  lies  in  his  bosom  will  prosecute  him^ 
and  cry  out  for  justice  against  him  at  the  judgment 
qfihe  great  day.  Besides,  why  should  we  grudge 
at  the  painfulness  of  this  duty,  when  it  is  confessed^ 
that  every  wound  given  to  sin  cannot  but  pain  the 
dnner;.fout  then  if  we  consider  withal,  that  God 
has  decreed  to  pardon  and  save  none,  without  giving 
them  some  taste  of  the  smart  and  bitter  fruit  of  sin, 
we  have  cause  to  adorcf  his  mercy  in  this,  that  the 
pain  we  take  in  mortifying  sin,  will  be  the  only  pain 
that  we  shall  ever  endure  fdft  it« 

(4.)  In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  crucifixion  de« 
notes  a  shadiefiil  and  a  cursed  death  ;  it  is  such  an 
one  as  was  marked  out  and  signalized  with  a  pecu-* 
liar  malediction,  even  of  old,  by  Grod  himself,  Deut« 
xxi.  23,  He  that  ie  hanged  on  a  tree  is  accursed  of 
God ;  and  for  the  shame  of  it,  it  is  so  great  amongst 
all  nations,  that  the  in£amy  were  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment without  the  pain :  so  that  the  Romans  used 
it  to  slaves  only,  and  the  vilest  malefactors.    Hence, 
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in  Heb.  vi.  6,  such  apostates  as  are  said  by  their  un- 
worthy behaviour  to  crucify  Christ,  are  said  also  to 
put  him' to  an  open  shame. 

Thus  therefore  must  the  corruption  and  vitiosity 
of  our  nature  be  dealt  with.  Grod  has  doomed  it  to 
death,  without  the  benefit  of  so  much  as  dying  ho- 
nourably. If  there  be  any  scorn,  loathing,  and  de- 
testation due  to  a  dying  offender,  certainly  it  is 
much  more  due  to  the  sin  that  made  him  so.  Here- 
upon God  has  provided  one  great  instrument  for  the 
mortifying  of  sin,  which  is  the  irksome  shame  of 
confession  :  I  do  not  mean  the  auricular,  pickpocket 
confession  of  the  papists,  but  public  confession,  such 
an  one  as  David  exercised,  when  he  confessed  his 
sins  before  the  whole  congregation ;  and  such  an  one 
as  the  primitive  Christian  church  required  of  scan- 
dalous excommunicate  persons,  before  they  were  re- 
admitted into  its  communion.  And  indeed  if  we 
consider  the  temper  of  man's  mind,  confession  is  of 
all  other  penalties  the  most  shameful;  shameful  I 
mean  to  sin,  though  glorious  to  the  confessing  sin- 
ner. 

Hence  also  JiumUiation  for  sin  is  expressed  by 
taking  shame  to  ourselves.  And  certainly  if  shame 
is  not  judicially  awarded  as  the  punishment,  it  will 
naturally  follow  as  the  fruit  and  effect  of  sin.  See 
all  the  cursed  deaths,  the  confusion  and  consterna- 
tion that  attends  malefactors :  it  is  all  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  cursed  cause,  that  they  would  not  shame 
their  sin,  and  therefore  their  sin  has  now  shamed 
and  confounded  them.  Considering  therefore  how 
sin  has  stained  the  beauty  of  our  nature,  and  covered 
it  with  the  shames  and  dishonours  of  corruption, 
whatsoever  we  do  or  can  inflict  upon  it  of  this  kind. 
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it  is  not  so  much  a  punishment  from  the  law  of 
God,  as  a  proper  retaliation  from  ourselves. 

Having  thus  shewn  what  is  imported  by  the  cru- 
cifying of  sin,  I  proceed  now  to  the  third  thing  pro- 
posed. 

S.  Which  is,  to  prescribe  some  means  for  the 
enabling  of  us  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Two 
therefore  I  shall  mention  as  conducible  to  this  cruci- 
fixion  of  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts. 

(1.)  The  first  is  a  constant  and  pertinacious  denying  * 
them  in  all  their  cravings  for  satisfaction.  A  man 
by  fasting  too  long  may  come  to  lose  his  stomach ; 
so  an  affection  abridged  and  tied  up  from  its  proper 
gratification  comes  by  degrees  to  be  chastised  and 
even  wearied  into  sobriety ;  for  fi^uent  disappoint- 
ments in  a  thing  eagerly  desired  will  at  length  leave 
a  kind  of  indifference  in  the  desires  as  to  that  thing. 
As  on  the  contrary,  every  gratification  of  a  corrupt 
appetite  exasperates,  calls  forth,  and  enlarges  it  to 
new,  and  greater,  and  more  restless  expectations. 
'  Let  a  man  therefore  begin  the  crucifixion  of  his 
flesh  in  these  negative  mortifications ;  that  is,  when 
his  voluptuous  humour  is  clamorous  for  pleasure,  let 
him  not  answer  any  of  those  calls :  if  he  would  not 
maintain  it,  let  him  not  feed  it :  he  will  find  that  so 
much  as  it  wants  of  food,  it  will  lose  of  its  fierceness. 
This  is  the  course  taken  for  the  taming  of  wild 
beasts,  to  reduce  and  order  them  by  the  disciplines 
of  hunger,  by  long  and  frequent  frustrations  of  their 
ravenous  appetites. 

And  the  reason  of  this  course  is  founded  in  a  na- 
tural cause.  For  though  the  design  of  every  appe- 
tite is  to  purvey  for  nature,  and  to  derive  strength 
to  that  by  receiving  such  and  such  objects ;  yet  by 
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the  same  means  it  first  fteds  and  strengthens  itselL 
It  being  like  s<Hiie  collectors  of  puUic  monies,  who 
indeed  are  employed  and  intended  to  serve  the  ex- 
chequer, but  yet  in  the  mean  time  use  to  be  very 
kind  to  themselves.  In  a  word,  the  defraudation  of  * 
the  appetites  of  sin  weakens  the  whole  body  of  sin 
and  themselves  also ;  as  on  the  other  side  all  satis- 
faction corroborates  and  inflames  them. 

And  he  that  takes  up  a  resolution  to  crucify  his 
intemperance,  luxury,  or  uncleanness,  yet  when  they 
caU  for  their  usual  refection^  and  a  fair  occasion 
knocks  at  his  door,  or  his  companions  call  upon  him» 
has  no  power  to  deny  either  the  entreaty  of  his  ap- 
petite within,  or  to  slight  the  invitation  of  tempting 
objects  from  without,  he  may  as  well  expect  to  tame 
a  wolf,  by  feeding  him,  or  to  extinguish  a  flame  by 
heaping  fuel  upon  it,  as  to  mortify  a  sin  upon  these 
terms.  His  attempt  is  absurd,  his  success  despe- 
rate, and  his  lust  must  and  will  prevail. 

2.  The  other  means  to  crucify  a  corrupt  affec* 
tion,  is  to  encounter  it  by  actions  of  the-  opposite 
virtue.  This  differs  from  the  former  thus:  that 
that  was  only  the  denying  of  fuel  to  a  fire,  but  this 
a  pouring  water  upon  it,  and  so  vanquishing  it  by 
the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  element.  He  that  is 
profane,  let  him  subdue  his  profaneness  by  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer  and  meditation.  He  that  is  covetous, 
let  him  dispossess  his  mind  of  that  vice  by  actions  of 
charity  and  liberality :  for  as  vicious  actions  fre- 
quently repeated  produce, a  vicious  habit,  that  in« 
fects  and  ferments  the  whole  soul ;  so  the  like  fre- 
quent repetition  of  virtuous  actions  does  by  degrees 
loosen,  and  at  length  totally  unfix  and  drive  out 
that  habit  of  vice.     Now  this  is  both  the  nobler  and 
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the  speedier  way  of  conquest :  as  it  is  more  glorious 
to  break  open  than  to  starve  a  city,  and  to  take  it 
by  fierce  than  by  surrender.  Both  indeed  are  ^uafiy 
conquests,  but  the  latter  is  the  greater  triumph. 

And  thus  much  for  the  means  by  which  we  may 
be  enabled  to  crucify  the  flesh  with  the  {^ections 
andluHs. 

4.  Come  we  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  thing, 
viz.  To  see  what  may  be  drawn  by  way  of  conse- 
quence and  deduction  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
delivered. 

(I.)  First  of  all  then  we  collect  the  high  concern- 
ment and  the  absolute  necessity  of  every  man's  cru- 
ci^ng  his  carnal,  worldly  alSections.  I  know  no 
work  so  difficult  and  unpleasing,  but  its  necessity  is 
an  abundant  argument  to  enforce  it  And  I  sup- 
pose every  one  will  grant,  that  it  is  necessary  foi* 
him  to  be  a  Christian :  yet  unless  he  has  crucified 
the  flesh  he  cannot  be  so,  and  his  assuming  that 
title  is  only  a  nuUity  and  an  usurpation. 

Upon  this  small  hinge  therefore  turns  the  grand 
determination  of  our  eternal  estate,  whether  as  to 
happiness  or  miseiy.  The  whole  round  of  man's 
happiness,  from  the  first  dawnings  of  it  in  the  revela- 
tions of  grace,  to  the  last  consummation  of  it  in 
glory,  runs  solely  and  entirely  upon  ^tliis.  Without 
this,  not  so  much  as  the  blessing  of  word  and  sacra- 
ments, but  it  is  poisoned  with  a  curse,  t^or  first,  he 
that  comes  to  Christ's  table  who  is  not  Christ's,  is  in 
God's  esteem  only  as  a  dog  catling  ai  the  chUdretCs 
bread.  He  that  prays  to  Christ,  and  yet  is  not 
Christ's,  is  but  as  a  rebel  presenting  a  petition ;  if 
he  intrudes  into  the  participation  of  ordinances,  and 
the  society  of  the  saints,  he  is  a  guest  without  either 
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invitation  or  wedding  garment,  where  his  best  en* 
tertainment  will -be  the  imprisonment  of  a  malefactor, 
instead  of  the  welcome  of  a  guest.  On  the  other 
hand,  take  all  the  solid  happiness  of  this  life,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  better,  the  privileges  of  the  sanctified,  and 
the  eternal  fruitions  of  the  glorified,  and  they  are  all 
compendiously  but  fully  couched  in  this  one  word, 
to  be  Chris fs. 

(3.)  In  the  next  jdace,  we  gather  a  standing  and 
infallible  criterion,  by  which  to  distinguish  those 
that  are  not  Christ's  /rom  those  that  are,  and  conse- 
quently to  convince  us  how  few  Christians  there  are 
in  the  world ;  or,  to  speak  more  closely,  how  few 
Christians  there  are  in  Christendom;  and  that  the  com- 
mon use  and  acceptation  of  this  word  is  much  larger 
than  its  real  signification.  Much  the  greater  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  men  lie  wallowing  in  all  the 
filth  and  the  pollutions  of  the  flesh.  But  I  suppose 
the  precedent  discourse  has  been  a  sufficient  demon- 
stration, that  he  and  he  alone  has  a  right  to  this 
glorious  appellative  of  a  Christian,  and  to  the  pri- 
vileges that  attend  it,  who  has  mastered  hb  depraved 
nature,  cashiered  his  corrupt  inclinations,  and  offered 
violence  to  his  dearest,  when  sinful  affections;  so 
that  he  overcomes  and  triumphs,  and  sees  his  sin 
bleeding  at  his  feet.  In  sum,  he  only  is  Christ's 
who  has  executed  the  utmost  of  that  pious  cruelty 
upon  his  sin,  that  we  have  seen  hitherto  imported 
by  crucifixion^ 

But  it  will  be  replied,  that  this  is  an  hard  and  a 
discouraging  assertion,  that  none  should  be  reputed 
Christ's,  unless  he  has  fully  crucified  and  destroyed 
his  sin. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  we  must  here  distin- 
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guish  of  a  twofold  destruction  of  sin.  1.  In  respect 
of  a  total  abolition :  thus  every  one  that  is  Christ's 
must  have  destroyed  his  an  in  design  and  purpose ; 
this  he  must  intend,  whatsoever  God  enaUes  him  to 
effect ;  this  must  be  aimed  at,  whatsoever  is  reached. 
2.  In  respect  of  a  sincere,  though  imperfect  inchoa- 
tion :  and  thus  every  one  must  actually  destroy  his 
sin ;  that  is,  he  must  actually  begin  and  be  about 
the  work.  Where  we  may  observe,  that  this  is  pro- 
perly, nay,  with  an  emphatical  significance,  implied 
by  crucifixion ;  for  a  man  is  not  dead  as  soon  as 
crucified.  We  know  our  Saviour  and  the  two  thieves 
hung  some  hours  upon  the  cross  before  they  breathed 
their  last :  so  sin,  though  it  is  not  immediately  dead, 
yet  it  is  truly  crucified  if  it  is  a  dying.  It  may 
struggle  for  life,  indeed,  yet  for  all  that  it  may  be 
under  the  pangs  and  power  of  death. 

But  to  shew  what  is  the  least  degree  of  the  cruci- 
fixion of  sin  indispensably  required  to  entitle  a  man 
to  this  transcendent  privilege  of  being  Christ's,  I 
shall  lay  down  this  position,  viz.  that  he  in  a  true 
evangelical  sense  is  to  be  reputed  Christ's,  who  has 
crucified  his  sin,  as  to  an  active  resolution  against 
it ;  I  say  active  resd.ution ;  where  this  term  active 
does  not  illustrate,  but  imply  the  nature  of  it.  There 
is  a  kind  of  identity  in  these  terms  active  resotu-^ 
tian,  as  when  we  say,  a  rational  man,  where  the 
predicate  does  not  describe,  but  include  the  subject. 

Which,  by  the  way,  is  a  sure,  unfailing  rule  for 
men  to  try  the  sincerity  of  their  resolutions  by. 
Many  are  prone  to  think,  that  they  are  resolved 
against  sin,  when  indeed  they  only  deceive  and 
abuse  themselves,  and  are  not  so :  for  that  is  no  re*- 
solution  that  is  not  seconded  with  vigorous,  suitable 
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endeavours :  if  it  is  not  active,  it  is  not  so  much  as 
resolution.  But  he  that  pursues,  and  backs,  and 
follows  home  purpose  with  endeavour,  resolution 
with  action,  he  has  given  his  corruption  its  death- 
blow ;  he  has  crudfied  it ;  and  if  he  does  not  inter- 
mit this  course,  he  shall  see  his  victory  completed  in 
the  death  of  his  adversary.  And  thus  I  affirm,  that 
the  crucifixion  of  sin  realized  in  a  sincere  though 
|)artial  mortification  of  it,  midges  a  man  a  believer, 
instates  him  in  grace,  entitles  him  to  glory,  and,  in 
a  word,  renders  him  truly  Christ's. 

And  indeed,  if  this  does  not,  we  may  conclude, 
according  to  that  of  our  Saviour,  though  in  a 
different  sense,  when  the  San  of  man  comes  will  he 
find  faith  upon  the  earth  ?  For  if  this  be  rejected  as 
no  suffici«[]t  condition  to  interest  a  man  in  the  merits 
of  Christ's  death,  and  the  redemption  he  has  pur- 
chased, as  Qod  indeed  has  limited  the  numba*  of 
saints  to  very  few,  so  I  am  afiraid  that  upon  these 
terms  we  shall  reduce  it  almost  to  none,  and  make 
the  passage  to  heaven  yet  narrower  than  ever  <3od 
made  it;  who,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  sinner's  con- 
demnation, is  the  God  that  delights  to  save,  and  not 
to  oondenm. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  aeeribed,  S^c. 
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1 

Habakkuk  ii.  IS.  |  ^ 
Woe  to  him  thai  buUdeth  a  town  with  blood. 

X  HIS  short  prophecy,  out  of  which  I  have  selected 
this  portion  of  scripture  to  discourse  of  upon  this 
sad  and  solemn  occasion,  was  uttered  (as  inter- 
preters do  conjecture,  for  know  it  certainly  they 
cannot)  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
Josiah,  or  at  least  in  the  following  reign  of  his  son, 
but  however  some  time  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, that  being  the  great  event  which  it  foretells, 
and  the  chief  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  whole  prophecy  contains  in  it  these  two 
parts :  1st,  A  double  complaint  made  by  the  pro- 
phet :  2dly,  A  double  answer  returned  to  it  by  God. 

1*  And  first  for  the  complaint.  The  prophet 
cries  out  of  the  horrid  impiety,  the  great  perfidious- 
ness,  and  general  corruption  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
then  grown  to  that  height,  that  he  was  forced  to  in- 
voke the  justice  of  heaven  against  them,  as  being 
too  strong  for  all  hum^  control,  too  big  for  reproof, 
and  fit  only  to  upbraid  the  means  of  grace  by  their 
incorrigible  impenitence  under  them. 

This  loud  and  grievous  complaint  of  his  prophet, 
God  answers  with  the  denunciation  of  a  severe  judg*. 
ment  against  the  persons  complained  of,  by  bringing 
in  upon  them  an  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  hasty 
and  hitter  nation,  as  they  are  styled  in  the  sixth 
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verse  of  the  first  chapter,  persons  that  should  act  all 
the  insolences  upon  them,  that  victory  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ilt-nature  could  prompt  them  to:  men 
whose  hearts  were  flint,  and  their  bowels  brass; 
who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  pity  or  relent,  but 
were  utter  strangers  to  humanity,  and  uncapable  of 
shewing  compassion :  but  upon  all  these  accounts 
so  much  the  fitter  to  be  instrumental  to  the  divine 
vengeance,  now  enflamed  i^ainst  them,  aind  to  sur- 
pass, if  possiUe,  the  severity  of  the  sentence  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  execution. 

Which  dreadfiil  answer  of  God  is  so  fiff  firom 
satisfying  the  prophet's  compbdnt,  that  it  only  ex* 
asperates  his  griei^  and  provokes  him  to  another,  m 
which  he  expostulates  with  God  the  method  of  this 
his  judgment,  that  he  riiould  punish  the  wicfcednesB 
of  his  people  by  persons  so  much  viler  and  wickeder 
than  themselves;  that  vice  should  be  employed  ta 
punish  sin,  and  that  his  church  should  be  dmstised^ 
and,  if  you  will,  refi)rmed\by  persons  notable  £x 
nothing  but  blood  and  rapine,  luxury  and  idolatry* 

To  this  complaint  also  God  is  pleased  to  rejoin, 
and  to  dear  the  justice,  equity,  and  reason  of  his 
proceeding,  by  shewing  that  it  was  not  to  be  rated 
by  the  qualification  of  the  instruments  made  use  of 
in  it ;  which  instruments  he  would  be  sure  to  ae* 
count  with  when  they  had  done  hb  work ;  and  tfaat» 
as  he  designed  his  people  for  the  rod;  so  he  designed 
the  rod  itself  for  the  fire.  He  assures  his  prophet, 
and  with  him  all  pious  and  humble  persons,  who 
could  lift  thesr  fiuth  above  their  sense,  tiliat  as  Mbi* 
buchadnezsar  and  his  army  were  not  for  any  wartfi 
or  piety  in  themselves  suffered  to  captivate  and 
trample  upon  God's  people,  and  to  make  havock  pi 
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fiiid  yenf  their  rKge  agt&ast  tbe  churefa ;  so  that  they 
themselves  should  in&Uibly  have  theu-  tarns  in  the 
course  and  circulation  of  diVtne  justice,  and  be 
strictly  reckoned  with  for  their  intolerable  pride, 
their  insatiable  avarice,  and  th^ir  ufnhunran  and 
renliorseless  cruelty,  sh^wn  in  the  spoil  and  waste 
they  had  made  upon  MI  nations  round  about  them 
f(nr  the  propagation  of  their  empire,  which  they  were 
stiS  enlai^ng  as  their  desires,  and  their  desnes  as 
h^n,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  fifth  verse  of  tbe  se- 
cond cha|yter :  for  ill  this,  I  say,  the  prophet  is 
assured  that  these  victorious  sons  of  Belial  should 
pky  severefy,  #hen  God  should  think  fit  to  rebuild 
Jemsaliem  upon  the  ruins  of  Babvlon ;  and  to  con- 
vince the  proud  and  the  cruel,  that(  he  neither  loves 
nor  values  his  scourge,  though  he  is  sometimes  con- 
strained to  use  it.\ 

The  words  of  the  text  contain  in  them  a  woe  or 
curse,  denounced  personally  and  directly  i^ainst  the 
great  head  of  the  Chaldean  empire  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, but  by  consecfuence  against  the  whole  empire  it* 
self.  The  curse  is  both  for  the  ground,  object,  and 
measures  of  it  considerable:  ind  therefi)re  I  shall 
cast  the  prosecution  of  the  wonfe  into  these  five  par-' 
iScuhirs. 

I.  I  shall  shew  the  ground  or  cause  of  this  curse, 
i^rlnch  the  text  dieclares  to  be,  that  justty  abhorred  sin 
of  Mood'^iltiness. 

II.  I  shall  shew  the  condition  of  the  person  against 
#hom  this  curse  was  detiounced.  He  was  such  an 
one  as  hiid  actiHatty  set  up  Md  established  a  govem- 
A^t  by  Uood^. 

III.  I  shall  shew'  ^le  latitude  and  extent  of  the 
^rse,  and  What  is  comprehended  in  it. 
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,  IV.  I  shall  shew  the  reasons  why  a  icurse  or  woe 
is  so  peculiarly  denounced  against  this  sin. 

V.  And  lastly,  I  shall  apply  all  briefly  to  the  pre- 
sent sad  occasion. 

I.  And  first  for  the  ground  and  cause  of  the  curse 
here  denounced,  which  was  the  crying,  crimson  sin 
of  bloodshed ;  a  sin,  in  the  hatred  and  detestation  of 
which  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  strive  for  the 
mastery.  The  first  great  disturbance  in  the  world 
after  the  fall  of  man  was  by  a  murderer ;  whom  the 
vengeance  of  Gbd  pursued  to  that  degree,  that  he 
professed  that  his  punishment  was  greater  than  he 
could  bear,  though  he  himself  could  not  say,  that  it 
was  greater  than  he  had  deserved.  Accordingly  in 
all  succeeding  generations  it  has  stiU  been  the  care 
of  Providence,  both  by  civil  and  religious  means,  to. 
extinguish  all  principles  of  savageness  in  the  minds 
of  men,  and  to  make  friendship  and  tenderness  over 
men's  lives  a  great  part  of  religion.  But  by  nothing 
has  this  be^n  so  highly  endeavoured,  as  by  the  rules 
and  constitution  of  Christianity,  the  last  and  noblest 
revelation  that  God  has  made  of  his  mind  and  will 
to  the  sons  of  men.  In  which  all  acts  of  fierceness, 
violence,  and  barbarity,  are  so  strictly  provided 
against,  that  there  are  few  injuries  in  which  patience 
and  sufferance  are  not  recommended  instead  of  the 
most  just  and  reasonable  pretensions  to  revenge:- 
nay,  and  so  very  tender  is  it  of  men's  lives,  that  it 
secures  them  against  the  very  first  approaches  and 
preparations  to  murder,  by  dashing  even  angry 
thoughts^  and  denouncing  damnation  to  vilifying, 
provoking  words:  so  that  we  have  both  law  and 
gosfiel  equally  rising  up  against  this  monstrous  sin  : 
and  the  sentence  of  both  confirmed  by  the  eternal 
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Voice  of  reason  speaking  in  the  law  of  nations  :  and 
'so  all  passing  this  concurrent  judgment,  that  who^ 
soever  sheds  man's  blood,  ought  by  man  to  have  his 
blood  shed.  A  judgment  made  up  of  all  the  justice 
and  equity  that  it  is  possible  for  reason  and  religion 
to  infuse  into  a  law.  ,  /;.  / 

But  now  the  execution  of  this  law  being  upon  no  / 
grounds  of  reason  to  be  committed  to  every  private 
hand,  God  has  found  it  necessary  to  deposit  it  only 
in  the  hands  of  his  vicegerents,  whom  he  intrusts 
and  deputes  as  his  lieutenants  in  the  government 
and  protection  of  the  several  societies  of  mankind ; 
and  so  both  to  ennoble  and  guard  their  sceptres,  by 
appropriating  to  the  same  hands  the  use  of  the 
sword  of  justice  too.  From  which  it  follows,  that 
the  law  has  not  the  same  aspect  upon  sovereign 
princes,  that  it  has  upon  the  rest  of  men ;  nor  that 
the  sword  can,  by  any  mortal  power,  be  authorized 
against  the  life  of  him  to  whom  the  sole  use  of  it  is 
by  divine  right  ascribed.  Upon  which  account,  if  it 
so  fall  out  that  a  prince  invades  either  the  estate  or 
life  of  a  subject,  that  law,  that  draws  the  sword  of  ' 
justice  upon  the  life  of  any  private  person  doing  the 
same  things,  has  no  power  or  efficacy  at  all  to  do 
the  same  execution  upon  the  supreme  magistrate, 
whose  supremacy,  allowing  him  neither  equal  nor 
superior,  renders  all  legal  acts  of  punishment  or 
coercion  upon  him  (the  nature  of  which  is  still  to 
descend)  utterly  impossible. 

But  what!  does  God  then  approve,  or  at  least 
connive  at  those  wicked  actions  in  princes,  that  he 
so  severely  takes  revenge  of  in  others?  No,  cer- 
tainljr^xthe  guilt  is  the  same  in  both^  and  under  an 
equal  abhorrence  with  God,  and  shall  equally  ^^  " 
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MMited  ftr;  but  the  difference  is  tbis,  that  wink 
God  puushM  inferior  malefactors  bj  the  hands  of 
frinoeBy  be  takes  the  punishment  of  princes  wholly 
into  his  own :  and  surely  no  guilty  person  is  like  to 
ipeed  at  all  the  better  for  having  his  cause  brought 
before  him  who  has  an  infinite  wisdom  to  search 
into*  and  an  infinite  power  to  revenge  his  guilt.  It 
is  God's  prerogative  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  princes, 
•nd  heaven  only  is  that  high  court  of  justice,  where 
kiiigs  can  be  legally  arraigned,  tried,  and  condemned. 
Ood  has  woes  enough  in  store  to  humble  the  highest 
puid  the  proudest  tyrant,  without  needing  the  assist- 
ance of  any  of  his  rebel  subjects ;  and  therefore  such 
courses  fw  the  curbing  or  pulling  down  of  princes  is 
petther  the  cause  of  God  nor  the  defence  of  reli- 
gion, but  the  doctrine  of  devils,  and  the  dictates  of 
that  which  in  the  judgment  of  God  himself  is  worse 
than  witchcraft.  For  be  a  king  never  so  savage, 
bloody,  or  unjust,  he  is,  "under  all  these  respects,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  plague  or  a  punishment  sent  by 
God  upon  the  people,  whose  duty  I  am  sure  is  to 
Stthmit,  be  the  punishment  what  it  wilL  And 
however,  that  nation  is  like  to  find  but  a  strange 
recovery,  be  its  distemper  what  it  will,  if  its  cure 
iwst  be  a  rebellion. 

II*  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the 
condition  of  the  person  against  whom  this  woe  or 
Ctttae  ia  denounced.  He  was  such  an  one  as  had 
actually  established  a  government  and  built  a  dty 
with  blood  We  know  that  as  soon  as  Cain  had 
murdered  his  brother,  he  presently  betook  himself  to 
the  buiWinK  of  a  dty-  And  so  indeed  it  fidls  out, 
that  Uoodiaess  ba8  uiuaUy  a  connection  with  buUd- 

«g.  and  that  upon  ^^  «~"'"'*  ""^  '^*^''-  *^*^ 
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mudi  as  men,  by  ^bedding  of  Uood,  are  enabled  to 
Iniild  dties,  and  set  up  govenimeiits ;  and  then  be- 
causeaiiGh  cities  being  once  built,  and  governments 
set  iq^  do  aecuse  theshedders  of  blood  from  the 
vengeance  dve  to  their  sin.  The  person  beiie  spdcen 
of  I  am  sure  eminently  served  his  turn  by  his 
cruelty  and  Uoodiness  in  both  these  respects,  as 
having  therdliy  reared,  or  at  least  hugely  augmented 
the  most  magnificent  dty  that  ever  was;  even  Ba- 
bylon, the  stupendous  metropolis  of  the  eastern  mo* 
nardiy,  then  the  govamess  of  the  world :  a'  city  S0 
strong  and  great,  that  it  mi^^t  well  promise  its 
builder  sufficient  defence  against  any  mortal  power, 
that  should  presume  to  call  him  to  account  fin*  any 
of  those  slaughters  and  dqyredations,  by  which  he 
bad  been  ^labled  thus  to  build  it.  80  that  it  is  not 
fi>r  nothing,  that  the  prophet  here  expresses  the 
whole  Chaldean  monarchy  by  this  dty,  which  was 
«»f  such  incredible  strength,  glory,  and  vast  dimen* 
nous,  that  it  might  well  pass  for  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  render  it  almost  doubtflil  whether 
Babylon  should  be  accounted  in  the  Chaldean  em<- 
pire,  or  the  Chaldean  empire  be  said  to  be  in  Baby- 
lon. The  account  the  world  has  had  of  the  iU» 
Syrian  monardiy,  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  the 
^ur,  is  indeed  but  small  and  imperfect ;  but  so  far 
as  the  scattered  firagmeirfa  of  antiquity  have  been 
Me  to  inform  us,  we  may  guess  at  tfae^unparaUeled 
greatness  of  the  structure  by  the  magnificence  of 
its  remains.  F<nr  if  we  consider  tbe  spaciousness  of 
this  dty  of  Babylon,  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
about  fi^ur  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  our  English 
miles  in  circuit :  yea,  so  exceeding  wide  and  ample 
was  it,  that  three  days  afker  it  was  taken,  r 
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of  the  city  knew  nothing  of  what  had  biefallen  the 
other.  The  wall  that  encompassed  it  was  two  hun- 
dred cubits  high,  and  so  thick  withal,  that  two 
coaches  might  meet  upon  the  breadth  of  it.  It 
opened  itself  at  an  hundred  gates,  and  those  all  of 
brass ;  which  whole  wall  was  the  work  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, though  falsely  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Add 
to  all  this,  the  horii  penMes,  art's  miraculous  emu* 
lation  of  nature,  that  is,  vast  gardens  and  woods 
planted  upon  the  battlements  of  towers,  and  bearing 
trees  fifty  foc^  in  height :  such  prodigious  instances 
of  the  grandeur  of  this  dty  have  the  most  authentic 
historians,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  transmitted  to  us* 
So  that  Nebuchadnezzar  might  well  vaunt  himadf 
upon  the  survey  of  such  a  mighty  structure,  as,  in 
Daniel  iv.  S9f  SO,  we  find  that  he  does  to  some  pur- 
pose ;  where  we  have  him  walking  in  the  palace  of 
his  kingdom,  and  thus  braving  it  to  himself:  Is 
not  this  great  JSabyhn,  that  I  have  built  Jar  the 
house  of  my  kingdom^  and  by  the  might  of  my 
power?  Words  that  sufficiently  declare  the  speaker 
of  them  to  have  little  regarded  either  God  or  man. 
And  surely  while  he  uttered  them,  he  thought  him- 
self in  a  condition  rather  to  rival  and  defy  heaven, 
than  to  fear  it,  and  far  above  the  readi  of  all  woes 
or  curses. 

But  when  God  shall  send  a  curse,  it  shall  go  with 
a  vengeance,  and  make  its  way  into  the  very  heart 
of  Babylon,  climb  its  high  walls,  and  break  through 
its  brass  gates,  and  drive  the  tjrrant  with  these  very 
words  in  his  mouth  from  his  throne  and  all  his  im- 
perial glories,  to  herd  it  with  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
till  a  better  mind  should  fit  him  for  a  better  condi- 
tion.    For  it  is  worth  our  observing,  that  God  takes 
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a  peculiar  ddight  to  surprise  and  seize  upon  a  great 
guilt  in  the  height  of  its  pride  and  bravery,  and  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  its  strengths  and  presumed  se- 
curities. He  delights  to  commission  his  curse  to 
arrest  a  bloody  Ahab,  just  as  he  is  going  to  take- 
possession  of  the  price  of  blood,  and  to  dash  out  the 
brains  of  a  murderous  Abimelech  in  the  very  head 
of  his  army.  These  are  the  triumphs  of  judgment, 
and  the  glorious  trophies  of  blood-revenging  justice. 

III.  The  third  thing  proposed  was,  to  shew  the 
latitude  and  extent  of  this  woe  or  curse,  and  what  is 
comprehended  in  it.  Concerning  which,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  includes  the  miseries  of  both,  worlds^ 
present  and  future.  And  if  we  go  no  further  than 
the  present,  it  is  grievous  enough,  and  made  up  of 
these  following  ingredients. 

1.  That  it  fastens  a  general  luitred  and  detesta^ 
tion  upon  such  men^s  persons.  For  cruelty  and 
bloodiness,  armed  with  power,  is  the  proper  motive 
and  the  dreadful  object  of  men's  liears ;  and  fear  and 
hatred  usually  keep  company ;  it  bang  very  hard,  if 
not  impossible,  to  assign  that  person,  who  has  not 
the  same  share  and  proportion  in  men's  hatred,  that 
he  has  in  their  fears.  Every  man  fiies  from  such  ah 
one,  as  firom  a  public  ruin  or  a  walking  calamity, 
who»  which  way  soever  he  turns  himself,  both  looks 
and  brings  certain  desolation.  He  converses  aqiongst 
the  living  as  an  enemy  to  men's  lives ;  as  a  sword 
or  a  dagger,  which  the  nearer  it  comes,  the  more 
dangerous  it  is. 

Cruelty  alarms  and  calls  up  all  the  passions  of 
human  nature,  and  puts  them  into  a  posture  of  hos- 
tility and  defiance.  Every  heart  swells  against  a  ty- 
rant,  as  against  a  common  enemy  of  mankind,  and 
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^Aood  rifles  at  thedght  of  bloods^  and  certainly  it  ii 
none  of  the  least  of  miseries  for  a  man  to  be  justly 
hated ;  for  though  it  be  tied  up  and  restndned  from 
its  utmost  effiscts,  yet  the  rery  breathings  of  it. 
are  malignant,  the  silent  grudgings  and  glances  of 
it  ominous  and  &taL  Agreat  pert  of  the  happiness 
of  this  life  is,  to  enjoy  a  free  and  amicaUe  converse 
with  such  as  lire  about  us ;  and  therefore  an  inge- 
nuous nature  cannot  but  aoeoiint  it  a  reid  pli^e,  to 
see  a  ckmd  in  eveiy  countenance  he  bdidds ;  to  ob» 
genre  the  black  and  lowering  aspects  of  a  reserved  nui- 
licCt  and,  as  it  were,  to  read  his  doom  in  every  face^ 
and  to  gather  his  fortune  firom  anotha-'s  forehead. 

Who  so  hated  as  Cain,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Saul, 
Herod,  and  such  other  bloodsuckers  ?  All  the  g^ory 
of  their  power  and  magnificence  was  smothered  in 
the  hatred  of  their  cruelty,  deriving  a  just  hatred 
upon  their  persons:  for  it  is  the  concernment  of 
niankind,  and  of  humanity  itself,  to  abhor  sudi  de- 
stroyers. He  that  shews  the  power  he  has  orar 
men's  lives  only  by  taking  them  away,  must  not 
think  to  command  or  reign  over  their  affections. 

Neither  is  this  hatred  without  an  equal  scorn; 
for  the  same  temper  that  is  cruel  is  also  sordid  and 
dq;enerous,  and  consequently  as  fit  an  object  for 
contempt.  What  so  cruel,  and  withal  so  base,  as  a 
wdf  ?  But  on  the  other  side,  true  worth  and  forti*^ 
tude  is  never  bloody.  Gk>ld,  the  noblest  of  metals, 
is  healing  and  restorative ;  and  it  is  only  iron,  the 
vilest,  with  which  we  wound  and  destroy. 

Let  this  theref<H*e  be  the  first  ingredient  of  the 
woe  discharged  against  the  tyrant  and  bloody  per- 
son, to  be  universally  hated  and  scorned ;  to  go  no 
whither,  but  with  a  retinue  of  curaes at  hb  heels;  to 
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be  murdered  in  the  wishes,  aad  assiissiiiated  in  the 
very  looks  of  his  subjects.  He  who  is  a  monster, 
and  an  exception  from  human  nature,  may  perhaps 
count  this  nothing,  and  say  with  Lucius  Syila,  the 
piurdering,  proscribing  dictator  of  Rome,  Odermt 
dum  metuant;  but  he  that  is  sensible  that  man  was 
bom  for  society,  that  is,  to  loye  and  to  be  lo^eii^ 
must  in  this  case  look  upon  himself  as  an  outlaw  and 
an  exile  from  the  converse,  and  consequently  from 
the  felicity  and  proper  enjoyments  of  mankind, 

2.  The  second  ingrediait  of  the  woe  here  de- 
nounced against  bloody  persons  is,  the  torment  of 
ix>ntinual  jealousy  and  suspicion.  He  that  is  inju- 
rious, is  naturally  suspicious;  and  he  that  knows 
that  he  deserves  enemies,  will  always  suppose  tiiat 
be  has  them,  and  perhaps  at  length  by  suspecting 
come  to  make  them  so. 

But  now,  is  it  not  the  height  of  misery  thus  like 
a  wUd  beast  still  to  fear  and  to  be  feared  ?  for  the 
mind  to  be  perpetually  strug^^ng  with  its  own  smv 
mises,  and  first  to  create  torments,  and  then  ta  feel 
them?  The  breast  of  a  tyrant  is  like  a  sea,  it 
swallows  up  and  devours  others,  and  is  still  restless, 
troubled,  and  unquiet  in  itself.  Could  Herod  the 
Great  be  more  poorly  and  basely  unhappy,  than  to 
be  afraid  of  poor  sucking  infants,  and  not  to  think 
himself  safe  in  the  throne,  unless  he  stormed  nuiw 
series  and  invaded  cradles?  A  kingdom  «m  bedo- 
snraUe  upon  no  other  account,  but  because  it  seems 
to  command  more  of  the  materials  of  happiness,^and 
to  afford  greater  opportunities  ci  satis&ction  to  the 
desires  of  a  rational  nature,  than  can  possibly  be  had 
in  any  inferior  condition.  But  now  what  real  hap- 
piness can  that  prince  w  great  inan  find,  that  has 
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his  mind  depraved  into  such  a  jealous,  suspicious 
temper  ?  What  can  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  court  or 
kingdom  profit,  when  the  tormentor  within  shall  im- 
bitter  them  aU,  and  the  paleness  of  fear  and  death 
sit  perpetually  upon  his  heart  ?  What  pleasure  can 
it  afford  to  cast  roses  into  that  bosom,  that  feels  the 
gnawings  of  the  wolf? 

And  therefore  if  the  tyrant  is  brought  to  this 
pass,  as  to  feel  the  reflections  of  his  tyranny  over 
others  in  that  which  his  own  jealousy  exercises  upon 
himself,  and  if  his  own  thoughts  plot  and  conspire 
against  him,  his  very  diadem  is  but  a  splendid 
mockery,  his  throne  a  rack,  and  all  his  royalty  no- 
thing else  but  a  great  and  magnificent  misery. 

is.  The  third  ingredient  denounced  against  him 
that  endeavours  to  raise  and  settle  a  government 
with  blood  is,  the  shortness  and  certain  dissolution 
of  the  government  that  he  endeavours  so  to  establish. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  Grod  so  usually  punishes 
villainous  designs,  as  the  disappointment  of  them,  by 
those  very  methods  and  instruments  by  which  they 
were  to  have  been  accomplished.  It  is,  as  1  may  so 
say,  the  great  sport  of  Providence^  to  ruin  unjust 
titles  and  usurped  government  by  their  very  sup- 
ports. But  of  all  the  means  employed  by  tyrants 
for  this  purpose,  there  is  none  so  frequently  made 
use  of,  though  none  so  often  proves  fatal  to  the 
user,  as  this  of  savageness  and  cruelty ;  innocent 
blood  always  proving  but  a  bad  cement  to  build  the 
walls  of  a  dty  with.  *  For  how  do  such  govern- 
ments pass  the  world  like  so  many  furious  blasts  of 
wind,  violent  and  short !  as  it  were  out  of  breath 
and  expiring  with  their  own  violence.  How  do  ty- 
rants, having  by  much  blood  and  rapine  advanced 
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themselves  to  the  sovereigi^  power  of  a  kingdom, 
^ke  so  many  fatal  oomets,  shine  and  blaze,  and  fright 
the  world  below  them,  in  tho^e  upper  regions  for 
a  while,  but  still  portend  their  own  downfall  and  de« 
^truction  ?  For  was  it  not  thus  with  those  traitorous 
captains  of  Israel,  who  kinged  themselves  by  slajdng 
their  masters  and  reigning  in  their  stead?  How 
quickly  was  their  usurped  government  at  an  end ! 
How  soon  did  they  nieet  with  others  who  did  the  like 
for  them !  JSad  2iimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master  f 
Such  governments  quickly  fall  and  moulder  away, 
like  clods  dissolved  with  blood. 

Was  it  not  thus  also  with  Cinna  and  Marius,  and 
afterwards  with  Sylla  himself,  who  had  nothing  of 
Dictator  Perpetuus  but  the  name  ? 

How  soon  was  the  family  of  bloody  Saul  extinct ! 
i^nd  for  Herod  the  Great,  did  not  the  same  cruelty, 
for  which  he  deserved  to  be  childless,  almost  make 
him  so  ?  Archelaus,  the  only  son  he  left,  succeeding 
but  to  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  too  but  for  a 
short  time.  And  when  afterwards  Herod  AAtipaai 
the  tetrarch  was  routed,  <|in4  lost  all  his  army  in  a 
war  with  Aretas,  king  of  Arabii^  and  when  by  the 
subtilty  of  Agrippa  he  was  outwitted  and^uted  ^f 
all,  and  also  banished,  Jpsephus  himself  says,  that 
even  the  Jews  ascribed  all  ^his  to  a  diyipe  vengeance 
upon  him  for  the  barbarous  and  uiqust  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist. 

And  for  the  Jews  themselves,  does  not  Christ, 
in  the  very  same  place  in  which  he  foretells  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  upbraid  that  bloody 
city  with  her  killing  Crocks  prophets,  and  stoning 
those  that  were  sent  unto  her  ? 

And  lastly,  whereas  the  high  priest  counselled 
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the  putting  of  Chriit  fo  death,  lest  6therwiae  the 
Romans  should  come  upon  them,  and  destroj  both 
tiidr  nation  and  government ;  is  it  not  evident  to 
any  one  not  obstinately  blind,  that  the  very  guilt 
of  his  blood  brought  that  deMmction  upOn  them 
ftom  the  Bomans,  who  not  long  after  tacked  th^ 
dty,  burnt  the  temple,  kffled,  crueified,  sold,  and 
diqMrsed  the  inhabitanCs ;  that  is,  used  them  as  they 
had  used  Christ,  till  at  length  they  took  away  both 
their  place  and  nation?  Woe  to  the  bloody  Hti/^ 
says  the  prophet,  in  £i^k.  icxiv.  6. 

The  sin  of  blood  is  a  destroying,  wasting,  mur-^ 
dering  sitt ;  murdering  othei^,  besides  those  whom  it 
kills ;  it^  breaks  the  backv  of  governments,  sinks  fi^ 
milies,  destroys  for  the  future,  reaches  into  suC'* 
cessions,  and  cuts  off  posterities. 

4.  The  fourth  ingredient  of  the  woe  here  de^ 
noanced  against  the  bkxkiy  builders  of  govemmentSir 
is  the  sad  and  dismal  end  that  usually  attends  sudtf 
persons.  He  that  delights  to  sWim  in  blood,  is  tot 
the  most  part  at  length  drowned  in  it ;  and  there  itf 
a  kind  of  fatal  circulation  by  which  Mood  fi^uetitly' 
wheels  about  and  returns  upon  the  shedder  of  ¥l 
How  did  Cyrus  the  Persian  verify  this  by  a  peculiw 
signSficaBcy  of  death,  having  his  head  cut  Off,  and 
thrown  into  a  tub  of  bloOd !  How  did  the  firatridde 
Romulus  die,  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  senate  S^ 
How  did  Sylla  expire  in  a  murdering  fit,  causfaig 
one  to  be'  strangled  before  him  in  his  chamber,  and 
with  that  passiott  M  disturbing  himsdf,  and  eiiraging^ 
his  distemper,  that  Within  a  few  houars  he  breathed^ 
out  his  own  bloody  soul ! 

And,  to  come  to  the  sacred  story,  how  did  Samuel^ 
treat  Agag?  Ag^thy  modra ku  made  numy  ddld- 
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leM,  so  skmll  Ajf  matiker  he  ekiUkss  amiMgtl  Wh> 
Jiien.  And  then  for  Herod  the  Great,  who  so  bar- 
barously murdered  those  poor  ioiiotents;  te  died 
indeed  in  his  bed,\as  wiA  as  onr  lake  grand  rc^« 
dde ;  but  with  so  much  horror  and  disaster^  that  £nr 
some  days  before  he  died,  he  snatched  at  a  knife  to 
ha^e  murdered)  or  rather  to  hare  kiUed  himself; 
and  so  to  have  done  that,  which  only  wanted  an* 
othor  and  an  h%;hitr  hand  to  Imre  made  it  a  just 
execution*  But  upon  none  did  the  revenging  hand 
of  divine  justice  appear  more  s^nally  than  upon 
Herod  .Afprippa,  mentioned  in  the  twelfth  of  the 
Acts ;  who,  to  please  the  Jews,  and  thereby  to  con# 
firm  himself  in  his  kingdom,  havmg  slmn  James,  thd 
farothar  ^  Jdtm^  with  the  sword,  proceeded  to  take 
Peter  also.  But  we  read  in  what  tenible  strange 
mann»,  even  in  the  height  of  his  pride  and  gkiry^ 
he  was  smote  by  God^  infoted  with  worms,  and 
BMbde  a  livii^  carcass ;  thus  uiticipating  the  effects 
of  death,  and  suffering  the  curse  of  the  grave  before 
be  descended  into  the  ground. 

l%ould  I  endeavour  to  givd  a  fidll  rdieavsal  of  all 
such  like  instances,  I  nnist  transa&e  the  sbnries  of 
all  times,  which  are  scarce  fidler  of  pages,  than  of 
examples  of  this  kind.  Blood  seldom  escapes  ro* 
venge,  since  it  is^  so  easily  foUowed  and  found  out  by 
its  own  tmoes.  And  thus  much  for  the  third  thingi 
proposed ;  which  was,  to  dhew  the  latitude  and  ex* 
tent  <tf  the  curse  or  woe  here  denounced  against 
Uoody  persons,  and  the  several  i^Bigues  compre^- 
haaded  in  it.  I  come  now  to  the  fourth  particular, 
which  is, 

IV.  To  shew  the  reasons  why  a  curse  or  woe  i^ 
so  peculiarly  denounced  against  this  sin. 
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Many  may  be  assigned,  buti  shallproduceonly  these. 

1.  The  first  is,  because  the  sin  of  bloodshed  makes 
the  most  direct  breach  upon  human  society,  of  which 
the  jmividence  of  God  owns  the  peculiar  care  and 
protection. 

Concerning  which  we  must  observe,  that  every 
man  has  naturally  a  right  to  enjoy  such  things  as 
are  suitable  to  and  required  by  the  rational  appe^ 
tites  of  his  nature ;  in  the  due  and  lawful  satisfiuN 
tion  of  which  properly  consbts  his  well-being  in  this 
world,  which  is  every  man's  birthright  by  an  irre- 
vocaUe  charter  from  €rod  and  nature.  For  who- 
soever is  bom,  has  a  right  to  live ;  and  whosoever 
has  a  right  to  live,  has  a  right  also  to  live  welL 
Now  that  men  might  the  better  secure  both  their 
lives  or  being,  and  withal  compass  such  lawfiil  satis- 
factions to  themselves,  as  should  be  requisite  to  their 
well-being,  they  first  entered  into  society,  and  then^ 
to  preserve  society,  put  themselves  under  govem-% 
ment.  So  that  the  end  of  society  is  a  man's  ei^oy-^ 
ment  of  himself,  and  the  end  of  government  is.so^ 
ciety.  For  in  the  first  and  most  natural  intention 
of  it,  no  governor,  merely  as  such,  is  made  absolute 
lord  of  the  Uves  or  proprietor  of  the  estates  of  those 
whom  he  governs,  but  only  a  trustee  by  God  to  se- 
cure them  in  the  free  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
both.  And  therefore  that  governor  that  wrings 
away  a  man's  estate,  or  destroys  his  Ufe,  not  yet  for- 
feited to  the  community  he  lives  in  by  any  crime,  is 
in  God's  account  a  thief  and  a  murderer,  and  so 
shall  hereafter  be  dealt  with  by  him  as  such ;  though, 
in  the  mean  time  (as  I  said  before)  neither  reasoQ 
nor  religion  can  authorize  the  subjects  to  revenge 
these  injuries  upon  their  governor. 
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From  whence  we  learn  the  reason  why  God  so 
much  concerns  himself  to  punish  the  unjust  shedder 
of  blood;  first,  because  he  is  the  great  trespasser 
upon  human  society,  by  being  destructive  to  the 
lives  of  men ;  and  next,  because  if  he  who  is  so 
chances  to  be  a  sovereign  prince,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  justice  to  call 
such  a  destroyer  to  account. 

As  for  the  life  of  man,  it  is  an  enjoyment  in  com« 
parison  of  which  nature  scarce  values  all  others : 
this  is  the  very  apple  of  his  eye,  sensible  of  the  least 
touch,  and  irrecoverable  after  the  first  loss.  For  if 
a  man  loses  his  estate,  he  may  get  another;  and  if  he 
loses  his  reputation,  he  may  perhaps  recover  it ;  or 
if  he  cannot,  he  may  live  without  it,  not  veiy  hap- 
pfly  indeed,  but  yet  he  may  live.  But  if  the  tyrant 
takes  away  his  life,  there  is  no  retrieving  of  that ; 
this  sweeps  away  being  and  well-being  at  one  blow: 
the  dying  man  parts  with  all  at  one  breath,  and  is 
but  oiie  remove  from  annihilation ;  not  so  much  as 
his  very  thoughts  remaining,  but  they  also  j)erisH, 
Psalm  cxlvi.  4. 

And  now  when  a  ]tyrant  by  shedding  blood  has 
provoked  dvil  justice,  and  by  shedding  so  much  has 
-put  himsdf  beyond  the  reach  of  it^  does  not  the  mat- 
ter itself  seem  to  appeal  to  a  superior  providence,  to 
invpke  the  justice  of  Hraven  to  make  bare  its  arm  in 
.Uie  behalf  of  injured  and  oppressed  right  ? 

Blood  certainly  shall  not  go  unrevenged,  though 
it  be  the  greatest  Herod  that  sheds  it,  and  the 
meanest  infant  that  loses  it;  though  whole  parlia- 
ments and  armies  shall  conspire  against  the  life  of 
-the  innocent  and  the  helpless.  Briefly,  it  belongs  to 
£h>d,  as  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world,  to  re- 

VOL.  VII.  Q 
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venge  such  grand  and  unnatural  violations  of  the 
societies  of  mankind,  committed  to  the  tuition  of  his 
providence. 

S.  The  second  reason  why  Gk>d  so  peculiarly  de- 
nounces a  woe  against  the  sin  of  bloodiness,  is  not 
only  for  the  malignity  of  the  sin  itself,  but  also  for 
the  malignity  of  those  sins  that  almost  always  go  in 
conjunction  with  it,  particularly  for  the  abhorred 
sins  of  fraud,  deceitfulness,  and  hypocrisy.  The  two 
great  things  that  make  such  a  breach  upon  the 
peace  and  settlement  of  the  world  are  force  and 
fraud.  For  all  men  that  are  miserable  become  so 
either  by  being  driven  or  cheated  out  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. Hence  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  Psalm  Iv.  35, 
joins  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man  together.  And 
does  not  Christ  himself  call  Herod,  that  murdered 
John  the  Baptist,^ar ;  a  beast  notable  for  his  craft, 
I  as  well  as  for  sucking  of  blood  ? 

If  we  look  into  history,  we  shall  scarce  find  any 
one  remarkably  cruel,  who  was  not  also  noted  for 
his  dissimulation.  But  we  need  not  much  trouble 
histories;  for  has  not  all  the  bloodshed  amongst 
us,  from  the  blood  of  the  prince  to  that  of  the 
peasant,  issued  from  the  most  devout  pretences 
of  reformation?  Has  not  the  nation  been  mas- 
sacred by  sanctified  murderers,  who  came  into  the 
field  masked  with  covenants  and  protestations,^QUOt- 
ing  scripture  while  they  cut  throats,  and  singing 
psalms  while  they  plundered  towns  ;\  destroying  their 
prince's  armies  and  shooting  at  his  person,  while 
in  the  mean  time  they  swore  that  they  fought  fen- 
him? 

But  this  way  and  method  of  proceeding  is  but  na^ 
turaL     For  men  must  be  first  deceived  out  of  their 
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guard?  and  defences,  before  thej  can  be  exposed  to 
the  utmost  violences.  The  bird  must  be  caught  in 
the  snare,  and  the  fish  beguiled  with  the  bait,  before 
they  can  be  killed. 

But  now  there  is  scarce  any  thing  that  God  hates 
more  thoroughly,  and  punishes  mtore  severely,  than 
deceit  and  falseness ;  for  it  is  most  properly  a  de- 
fiance of  God ;  who  is  always  either  solemnly  in^ 
voked,'or  at  least  tacitly  supposed,  for  the  great  wit- 
ness of  the  sincerity  of  men's  dealings ;  and  if  men 
use  not  truth  in  these,  the  great  bond  of  converse  is 
dissolved. 

No  wonder  therefore  if  bloodiness  draw  after  it 
such  a  woe,  having  always  such  a  sin  in  its  com- 
pany, and  if  the  curse  falls  heavy,  being  procured 
by  two  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the  closest  conjunc- 
tion. 

And  thus  much  for  the  fourth  particular,  which 
was  to  shew  the  several  ingredients  contained  within 
the  compass  or  latitude  of  the  curse  or  woe  here  de- 
nounced.    I  descend  now  to, 

V.  The  fifth  and  last,  which  is,  to  apply  all  to 
this  present  occasion. 

I  shew  at  the  beginning,  that  ever  since  the  crea- 
tion of  mankind,  Grod  has  aU  along  manifested  such 
a  solicitous  care  for  the  lives  of  men,  the  noblest  of 
all  his  creatures,  that  he  has  not  secured  them  only 
by  severe  laws  established  against  murder,  but  also 
by  making  kindness,  mercy,  and  benevolence  a  great 
part  of  religion ;  and  of  aU  other  religions,  has  he 
chiefly  wove  these  excellent  and  benign  qualities 
into  the  very  heart  and  vital  constitution  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  how  much  the  more  detestable,  and  for 
ever  accursed,  must  those  miscreants  appear,  who 
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have  slurred  and  bespisttered  the  best,  the  potest, 
and  most  peaceable  of  all  religions,  by  entitling  it  to 
all  the  rapines  they  have  acted,  and  all  the  blood 
they  have  imbrued  their  hands  in,  as  shed  by  the 
immediate  impulse  of  Grod's  Spirit,  and  for  the  de- 
fence and  preservation  of  religion  !  How  much  this 
nation  has  been  concerned  in  this  black  chai^,  we 
need  no  other  argument  than  this  fatal  day  to  coih- 
vince  us ;  on  which  was  acted  the  most  disloyal,  bar* 
barous,  and  inhuman  piece  of  villainy,  and  that  with 
all  the  solemn  disguises  of  piety  and  religion,  that 
mortal  men  were  ever  yet  guilty  of,  since  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  sovereignty  acknowledged,  or  such 
a  thing  as  religion  professed  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

But  to  shew  further  how  dose  and  home  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  text  comes  to  the  business  of  this 
annual  sdleminity,  we  will  survey  the  correspondence 
that  is  between  them,  as  to  the  three  main  things 
contained  in  the  words.  The  first  was  a  diarge 
of  unjust  effusion  of  blood.  The  second  was  the 
end  or  design  for  which  it  was  shed,  namely,  the 
setting  up  of  a  government.  And  the  third  Imd 
last  was  a  woe  or  curse  denounced  ajgainst  the  per- 
son that  endeavours  to  establish  himself  by  such  a 
course. 

As  for  the  first,  we  must  know,  that  all  unjust 
bloodshed  is  twofold.  1.  Either  public^  and  acted 
by  and  upon  a  community,  as  in  a  war.  Or,  S. 
Personal,  in  the  assassination  of  any  particular  man. 

1.  As  for  liiat  whidi  is  public ;  it  is  as  certain, 
that  he  who  takes  away  a  man's  life  in  a  war,  com*- 
menced  upon  an  unjust  cause,  and  without  just  au«- 
thority,  is  as  truly  a  murderer,  as  he  that  enters  his 
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neighbour's  house,  and  there  stabs  him  within  his 
own  walls.  And  ad  for  the  late  war,  upon  the  ac- 
count of  all  laws,  both  of  God  and  man,  whether  we 
respect  the  cause  for  which  it  was  raised,  which  was, 
the  removal  of  grievances, Vhere  there  were  none,\ 
or  the  persons  that  carrkd  it  on,  who  were  objects 
armed  against  their  prince,  it  was  in  aU  the  parts 
and  circumstances  of  it  a  perfect,  open,  and  most 
barefaced  rebelHon.  For  not  all  the  Calvins,  Bezas, 
Knoxes,  Buchanans,or  Paraeus's  in  Christendom,  with 
all  their  principled  of  anarchy  and  democracy,  so 
studiously  maintained  in  their  respective  writings, 
call  by  any  solid  reason  make  out  the  lawflilness  of 
subjects  taking  arms  against  their  prince.  For  if 
government  be  the  effect  and  product  of  reason,  it  is 
impossible  for  disobedience  to  found  itself  upon  rea«* 
son  :  and  therefore  our  rebels  found  it  necessary  to 
balk  and  decry  this,  and  to  fetch  a  warrant  for  all 
ihdr  Tillaiiikd  from  ecstasy  and  inspiration.  But 
besides,  if  we  translate  the  whole  matter  from  the 
merit  of  the  cause  to  that  of  the  person,  n6  people 
undet  heaven  had  less  ground  to  complain  of,  much 
less  to  fight  against  their  prince,  than  the  English 
then  had,  who  at  that  time  swimmed  in  a  full  en-i 
joyment  of  afl  things  but  a  thankful  mmd ;  no  prince's 
reign  having  ever  put  subjects  into  a  condition  so 
like  that  of  princes,  as  the  peaceable  part  of  the 
reign  of  Idng  Charles  the  First :  which  indeed  was 
the  true  cause  that  made  them(kick  at  those  breasts 
that  fed  then^  and  ftrike  at  that  royal  oak  under 
whose  shadow  they  enjoyed  so  much  ease,  plenty, 
and  prosperity. 

8.  The  other  sort  of  unjust  bloodshed  is,  the  as* 
sassination  of  particular  persons :  and  had  ndt  our 
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•nock  f„«^v.    '''®'  «fauirhterhn.. 


to  act  tiJ  .      ^^  a«  the  h.Vi.^  "  '^'^  rf 

it  hp«»  ®  °een  used  »n<i  -^.«   ®"'^^»  what- 

«re  of  the  meanest  subject  17*  *°  P^t«* 
««•»*  the  person  of  the  h£t  ^  .^^^«%nty  to 
»com  ttat  wo«i  When  we  f^  .r.r*'-  ^"*  ^e 
tyn  whose  virtues  we.^  la^  °f  *^»  "««ed  mar- 
and  will  make  his  enemiT^J!  °  ?"  ''°*^io««. 
their  own  vices.  ^  "'O'e  infamous  than 

Blood  therefore  we'  sei.  i.     .. 
"»  to  some  puipose,  th7 ^t  ^  '^^  «««»g»t 
text  IS  answered  b;r  the  bu^L  '^^  '^  "^^^'^  ^ 

The  second  was.  the  ^nw       .      '^  ^a^ 
blood  here  spoken  of  was  "he^'  ^^  '^  ^Wch  the 
or  setting  up  of  a  governm^t  ""J^J*  *^"  ^'^"g 

veiysamethingdwveatbyrourt"**'"^  not  thf 
For  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  \Z .  "'P'0"«  murderere  > 

na«hj,  and  aB  those  ^ugf  te^"?''""^^  ^nd  oiol 
crificed  to  the  cause  of  hy^I^    *^P*  "^  ^en  sa- 
i«beIIion  on  the  other,  did  there""  °°*  '^^^'  *»**  ^^ 
"P.?  missliapen,  monstrous  beast  Ztu^  ^"^^  ^se 
called  a  commonwealth ;  a  nacfc  «p  •       """"^  heads, 
tyrants,  who  lorded  it  as  lo^tJV        ''''  ^g^iy 

^  were  able,  till 
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at  length  they  were  forced  to  surrender  and  pass 
over  all  their  usurped  power  into  the  hands  of  their 
great  Beelzebub,  the  prime  rebel  and  regicide,  by 
whom  they  had  done  all  their  mighty  works^?  And 
so  their  commonwealth  wheeled  about  again  into  a 
monarchy.  AU  those  rivulets  of  tyranny,  as  it  were, 
emptying,  and  discharging  themselves  into  that  great 
gulf  or  dead  sea  of  all  baseness,  cruelty,  and  hy- 
pocrisy :  a  fellow  that  had  torn  and  trampled  upon 
all  those  obligations,  either  civil  or  sacred,  by  which 
human  society  does  subsist ;  who,  by  abusing  reli«^. 
gion,  breaking  oaths,  mocking  of  God,  and  murder- 
ing his  prince,  at  length  grasped  the  sovereign 
power  of  these  three  kingdoms,  and  then  called  him- 
self their  protector,  with  the  same  truth  and  pro- 
priety that  a  wolf  or  a  bear  may  be  said  to  protect 
the  flocks  they  worry  and  tear  in  pieces. 

So  then,  the  parallel  we  see  h(dds.  good  thus  far ; 
that  bur  villains/ reared  themselves  a  government  by 
the  blood  they  shed,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  by 
the  prophet  in  the  text. 

And  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  have  they 
not,  think  we,  also  as  full  a  right  and  title  to  the^ 
woe  and  curse  there  denounced  in  the  same  words  ? 
Yes,  assuredly ;  there  being  no  persons  under  hea^ 
ven  that  more  deserved  to  drink  off  the  very  dregs 
of  God's  vengeance,  and  to  empty  all  his  quivers^ 
than  these  monsters.did. 

As  for  the  curse  that  befell  these  bloody  builders 
of  government,  I  shew,  that  it  manifested  itself  emi- 
nently in  two  respects. 

1.  In  the  shortness  of  the  government  so  set  up. 
And  was  it  long  that  these  murderers  of  their  prince 
possessed  the  government  they  so  usurped  ?  Within 
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five  years  theit  infont  commontirealth  expired ;  arid 
in  five  years  inore  CroinweU's  mushroom  monarchy 
was  at  an  end,  in  spite  of  all  the  prophecies  of  those 
impostors,  that  would  lengthen  out  his  life  and  go- 
vemment  out  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelations,  teUiag 
him,  that  there  was  thirty  years  more  generation* 
work  (as  they  canted  it)  cut  out  for  him ;  and  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  methods  of  Providence,  having 
tiaised  up  such  an  extraordinary  instrument,  to  lay 
him  aside,  till  he  had  finished  his  work.  But  God, 
who  understood  his  own  couiisels  better  than  such 
saucy  interpreters,  kn6w  that  this  wretch  had  did* 
turbed  the  world  too  long  already ;  and  so  in  his 
good  time  sent  him  to  his  own  place. 

S.  Another  part  of  the  curse  attending  the  Moody 
raisers  of  government,  was  the  general  hatred  that 
always  follows  such  persons.  And  of  this  I  think  out* 
usurpers  had  as  large  a  portion  as  ever  light  upon 
the  heads  of  thOTtal  men.  For  in  the  most  flouririi- 
ing  estate  of  all  their  greatness  they  were  encom- 
passed with  curses  as  well  as  armies;  men  being 
scarce  able  to  keep  down  the  inward  boilings  of-  re- 
venge, and  to  restrain  their  tongues  and  hands  from 
ministering  to  that  fulness  of  hatred  that  swdled 
within  their  hearts.  Men  hated  them  even  in  the 
behalf  of  human  nature,  and  for  the  vindication  of 
common  humanity,  And  still  so  much  and  so  justly 
abhorred  are  they,  that  all  the  pardons  and  indul- 
gences, all  the  good  words,  all  the  great  offices  and 
preferments  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them,  wiU 
never  be  able  to  sweeten  their  memory,  nor  rescue 
them  from  the  detestation  of  all  sober  persons-  -and 
ttde  lovers  of  their  country.  And  the  truth  is^  to 
'ipeak  the  severest  wonls  of  thede  vipers  is  not  {as 
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some  call  it)  a  sacrifidiig  to  any  personal  heat  or 
private  revenge ;  ^ut  a  real  serving  of  the  public  in* 
terest  of  society,  and  the  doing  an  act  of  mere  cha- 
rity to  the  innocent  and  to  posterity,  who,  by  hear- 
ing with  what  abhorrence  such  miscreants  are  men- 
tioned,  will  dread  the  imitation  of  those  viHainies, 
that  have  derived  such  an  odium  and  infiEuny  upp9  . 
the  actors  of  them.  Nor  can  I  think  that  any  one 
can  concern  himself  against  ihe\ripping  up  of  the 
basenesiof  the  king's  murderers^ven  in  the  harshest,  - 
ihsX  iS)  me  most  proper  tetm^but  such  as  have  been 
either  the  relatioils,  officers,  or  servants  of  that  grand 
regicide,  and  consequently  whose  unlimited  puritan* 
consciences  will  equally  serve  them  to  act  and  tluive 
under  any  government  whatsoever. 

But  it  is  well  that  thore  is  a  puninhmfent  fear  vil- 
lains in  the  general  hatred  of  mankind ;  and  this  is 
the  lot,  this  the  punishinetit  of  our  rebels :  but  as 
for  any  other  penalties  that  use  to  descend  upon 
traitors  and  murderers  firom  the  hatld  of  human 
vengeance,  these  they  have  for  the  most  part  escaped, 
as  having  riebelled  under  a  lucky  star,  which  has 
prospeicd  theb:  villainies  and  secured  their  persons 
in  this  worid,  till  the  great  Judge  of  all  things  shall 
i»cagnise  the  cause  of  abused  majesty  and  l*eligian 
in  another,  and  there  award  such  a  'setitence  tipon 
the  violalors  of  them,  as  ahall  diemonstrate  to  men 
and  angels,  that  verily  Gfod  is  righteous ;  doubtless 
there  m  a  God  thtit  judgeth  Ae  vk^rld. 

7h  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed^  as  is  moet 
due,  aU  praise,  Height,  nuijesty,  (ind  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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1  John  iii.  8. 

FcT  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  teas  manifested^  thai  he 
might  destroy  the  works  qfihe  Devil. 

XhERE  is  nothing  that  contributes  so  much  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  nature  of  any  thing 
or  action,  as  a  true  notion  of  the  proper  end  and  de- 
sign of  it ;  the  ignorance  of  which  bereaves  numkind 
of  many  of  the  blessings  of  heaven :  because  often- 
times while  they  enjoy  the  thing,  they  yet  mistake 
its  use ;  and  so  pervert  the  intentions  of  mercy,  and 
become  miseraUe  amidst  the  very  means  of  happi- 
ness. 

Certainly  therefore  it  concerns  men  infinitely,  not 
to  entertain  an  error  about  the  greatest  of  God's  &- 
vours,  and  the  very  masterpiece  of  his  goodness,  the 
sending  of  his  Son  into  the  world.  The  meaning  of 
which  providence  should  we  misconstrue,  we  should 
frustrate  our  grand  and  last  remedy,  and  perish, 
not  for  want,  but  for  misapplication  of  the  means  of 
life.  Wherefore  this  divine  apostle,  who  had  been 
honoured  with  so  near  an  admittance  into  his  mas- 
ter's mind,  and  lain  so  familiarly  in  the  bosom  of 
truth,  endeavours  to  give  the  world  a  right  informa- 
tion about  this  so  great  and  concerning  affair  in  this 
chapter,  and  particularly  in  these  words ;  in  which 
we  have  these  two  parts. 

I.  An  account  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world. 
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in  this  expression ;  The  Son  of  God  was  manu 
Jested. 

II.  The  end  and  design  of  his  coming ;  which  was, 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  DevU. 

1.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  the  manifestation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  though  it  principally  relates  to  the 
actual  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world,  according  to 
my  application  of  it  to  the  present  puipose,  yet  it  is 
a  term  of  a  larger  comprehension ;  and  so  ought  to 
carry  our  notice  both  to  passages  before  and  after 
Ms  nativity.  For  as  in  the  coming  oi  a  prince,  or 
great  person,  to  any  place,  the  pomp  of  harbingers 
and  messengers  is  as  it  were  some  appearance  of  him 
before  he  is  seen ;  so  Christ  declared  himself  at  vast 
distances  of  time,  by  many  semblances  and  intima* 
tions,  enough  to  raise,  though  not  to  satisfy  the 
woild's  expectation. 

We  shall  find  him  first  exhibited  in  promises,  and 
those  as  early  as  the  first  need  of  a  Saviour,  even 
immediately  after  the  fall;  by  such  an  hasty  pro- 
vision of  mercy,  that  there  might  be  no  dark  inter^ 
val  between  man's  misery  and  bis  hope  of  recovery ; 
Gen.  iii.  15,  7%^  seed  of  the  woman  shall  breai 
the  serpents  head.  He  was  afterwards  further 
shadowed  out  in  types  and  sacrifices,  and  such 
other  emblems  and  arts  of  signification ;  still  with 
this  method  of  proceeding,  that  the  manifestation 
brightened  and  grew  greater  and  greater,  according 
to  the  nearer  and  nearer  approach  of  the  full  dis- 
covery. 

He  that  at  first  was  known  only  as  the  seed  of 
tt)e  woman,  was  in  process  of  time  known  to  be^the 
seed  of  Abraham,  Gren.  xxii.  18,  And  after  that, 
the  seed  of  David,  in  Isaiah  xi.  1.    And  firom  thence 
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proceeding  to  greater  particularities  relatii^  to  the 
manner  of  his  coming,  he  was  known  to  be  bom  of 
a  virgin,  Isaiah  Vii.  14.  And  for  the  place  where ;  to 
be  born  at  Bethlemf  Micah  v.  2.  And  for  his  per- 
son, and  condition,  that  he  should  be  a  man,  qfsor^ 
rmw^f  Isaiah  liii.  8.  And  that  he  should  suffar  and 
die  for  sin,  varse  8.  That  he  should  rise  agaln^ 
Fsalm  xvi*  10*  That  he  should  ascend  into  heaven, 
and  lead  captivity  captive,  &c.  Psalm  Ixviii.  18«. 
That  he  should  reign  till  he  had  subdued  his  ene- 
mies, and  saw  the  world  brought  under  him,  Psafan 
PL,  1.  Thus  bj  a  continual  gradation  the  promise 
advanced  itself  with  further  steps  and  increases, 
0kmimg  mare  and  inare  unto  a  perfect  day;  dis* 
playing  fresh  and  fiiUer  discoveries  through  the  se- 
vecal  ages  of  the  worid ;  every  new  degree  of  mani^ 
festation  being  a  mercy  great  enough  to  oblige  an 

age. 

But  when  at  length  prophecy  ripened  into  event, 

and  shadows  gave  way  upcm  the  actual  appearance 
oi  the  substance,  in  the  birth  of  Christ,  yet  then, 
though  the  Son  of  God  could  be  but  once  bom, 
be  ceased  not  to  be  frequently  manifested:  there 
was  a  choir  of  angels  to  proclaim  his  nativity,  and  a 
pew  star  to  be  his  herald ;  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
cfame  to  worship  a  new  sun,  where  they  saw  and  ac- 
Icnbwledged  the  first  miracle  of  his  birth,  a  star  ap« 
pearing  when  the  sun  was  up.  When  he  disputed 
with  the  doctors,  every  argument  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  his  deity ;  and  during  the  whole  course  of 
}m  ministry,  all  the  mighty  works  he  did  were  frur- 
tlier  manifestations  of  a  divine  nature  wrapped  up  in 
the  flesh  2  even  his  death  proved,  that  there  was 
sunething  in  him  that  oould  not  die ;  and  the  very 
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effects  of  morbdiiy,  by  a  strange  antiperistasis^  de- 
clared him  to  be  imlnortal;  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  Put  t^ 
death  m  the  fieA\  but  quickened  by  the  Spmt* 
And  lastly,  after  all  this,  the  perfectioii  and  height 
of  evidence  shone  forth  in  the  stupendous  passage  of 
his  resurrection ;  in  which,  accor4ing  to  the  apostle 
Paul's  phrase,  Rom.  i.  4,  he  was  declared  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  with  power.    God  made  it  his 
business  to  shew  him  publicly,  to  hold  him  u|>  to 
be  seen,  admired,  and  believed  in.    Every  thing  that 
concerned  him  was  writ  in  capital  letters,  and  such 
as  might  not  only  entertain,  but  help  the  sight. 

Now  upon  the  strength  of  this  consideration  it  is, 
that  we  pronounce  the  Jews  inexcusable  &r  persist- 
ing in  their  unbelief.    Concerning  which  as  we  are 
to  observe,  that  in  order  to  the  convincing  of  men's 
belief,  it  is  not  only  required  that  the  proposition, 
proposed  to  be  believed,  be  in  itself  true,  but  that 
it  also  appear  such ;  so  Chrbt,  to  comply  with  the 
strictest  methods  of  human  reason,  asserted  his  being 
the  Son  of  Ood  with  such  invincible  arguments, 
that  he  was  manifested  to  be  so :  yea,  and  tp  thatde- 
gree,  that  the  Jews'  rejection  of  him  is  not  stated 
upon  ignorance,  or  the  cause  of  it  want  of  evidence 
*in  the  thing  that  they  were  to  know ;  but  Ujkin  the 
maUce  and  depravatioh  of  their  wills  acting  counter 
to  their  knowledge,  in  John  xv.  24 ;  ][f  I  had  not 
done  amongst  them  ike  works  which  no  other  man 
did,  they  had  not  had  sin:  but  now  they  haee 
both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father.    It 
was  not  a  Mind  hatred ;  they  saw  well  enough  what 
they  did :  they  had  an  open,  as  well  as  an  evil  .eye ; 
a  resolved  obstinacy  to  outlook  the  sun  and  outstare 
the  light. 
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For  go  was  Christ,  he  was  the  light  of  the  world ; 
and  nothing  is. more  manifest  or  vi^le  than  that 
whidi  manifests  both  itself  and  all  things  else ;  and 
needs  no  invitation  to  the  eye,  but  will  certainlj 
enter,  unless  it  be  forcibly  kept  out. 

But  they  were  purposed  not  to  believe  their  eyes ; 
to  question  whether  it  was  day  when  the  sun  shined ; 
to  doubt  whether  he  that  did  the  works  of  God  was 
sent  by  God;  whether  miracles  could  prove  any 
thing,  or  signs  could  signify;  and  lastly,  whether 
he  that  fulfilled  all  prophecies  was  intended  by  them. 
It  is  dear  therefore,  that  the  Jews  rejected  the  Son 
of  God,  not  because  he  was  not  manifested,  but 
because  they  delighted  to  be  ignorant,  and  to  be 
sceptics  and  unbelievers  even  in  spite  of  evidence. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Grod :  pass  we  now  to  the  next, 
which  is,  Hie  end  of  his  manifestation,  that  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  tie  Devil. 

In  the  prosecution  of  which  I  shall  firsts  shew, 
,  1.  What  were  those  works  of  the  Devil  ^hat  the 
Son  of  God  destroyed :  2.  And  secondly,  the  means 
and  ways  by  which  he  destroyed  them. 

1st.  For  the  first  of  these.  I  reduce  the  works  of 
the  Devil,  destroyed  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  these  three :  1.  Delusion  :  2.  Sin : 
3.  Death. 

There  is  a  natural  coherence  and  concatenation 
between  these:  for  sin  being  a  voluntary  action, 
and  so  the  issue  of  the  will,  presupposes  a  default  in 
the  understanding,  which  was  to  conduct  the  will  in 
its  choices:  and  then  when  the  delusion  and  inad* 
vertency  of  the  understanding  has  betrayed  the  will 
to  sin,  the  consequent  and  effect  of  sin  is  death. 
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Christ  therefore,  that  came  to  repair  the  breaches 
and  to  cure  the  miseries  of  human  natiure,  and  to 
redeem  it  from  that  phrensy  into  which  it  had  cast 
itself,  designs  the  removal  and  conquest  of  all  these 
three. 

1.  And  first  for  delusion.  The  Devil,  as  his  mas- 
terpiece and  first  art  of  ruining  mankind,  was  busy 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  error  and  fallacy  in  the  guide  of 
action,  their  understanding.  And  surely  he  has  not 
gained  higher  trophies  over  any  faculty  of  man's  na^- 
ture  than'  this.  For  where,  upon  a  survey  of  the 
world  lying  under  gentilism,  can  we  find  truth  even 
in  principles  of  speculation,  but  much  less  in  those 
of  practice? 

As  for  the  first  fttndamental  thing,  the  original  of 
nature  and  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  what  dis* 
ponant  and  various  opinions  may  we  find,  and  conso- 
nant in  nothing  but  their  absurdity!  Some  will 
not  allow  it  to  have  had  any  beginning;  others 
refer  it  to  accident.  And  those  who  acknowledge  it 
to  have  been  efficiently  firamed  and  produced  by  an 
infinite  eternal  mind,  yet  assert  the  matter  and  rude 
chaos,  out  of  which  he  iramed  it,  to  have  been  as 
old,  or  rather  as  eternal  as  the  artificer.  Thus  ridi- 
culously making  two  eternals,  and  one  of  them  infi- 
nitely imperfect ;  whereas  the  very  notion  of  eter- 
nity and  self-existence,  pursued  into  its  due  conse- 
quences, must  of  necessity  infer  an  infinite  perfec- 
tion in  all  other  respects  whatsoever.  For  all  imper- 
fection and  finiteness  proceeds  from  the  restraint  of 
a  superior  cause :  and  what  cause  could  Umit  that 
which  had  no  cause ;  and  keep  that  which  had  its 
being  from  itself,  from  having  all  the  perfections  of 
being? 
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And  for  thie  principles  of  practice^  they  were 
equally  ridiculous  and  uncertain.  Some  fixed  the 
chief  good  of  man  in  pleasure,  some  in  contempkh 
tion,  and  some  thrust  the  means  into  the  place  of 
the  end,  and  made  the  chief  good  of  man  to  act  vir- 
tuously ;  whereas  indeed  the  chief  good  was  to  en- 
joy God,  and  the  way  to  attain  it  was  to  act  viiv 
tuously.  And  then  if  you  would  know  what  they 
understood  by  acting  virtuously,  you  would  find 
•tiiem  stating  the  rates  of  virtue  so»  that  many  ac- 
tions were  taken  into  that  number,  which  we  ac- 
count vicious  and  unwarrantable*  Ambition  was  an 
excdlent  thing  amongst  them,  and  an  insatiable  de- 
sire of  honour  a  current  virtue.  Lust,  if  it  did  not 
proceed  to  adultery,  that  is,  to  a  downright  act  of  in- 
justice, was  accounted  a  very  innocent  and  allow- 
able recreation.  In  a  word,  they  were  at  an  infinite 
Idas  where  to  state  the  ground  and  reason  of  men's 
actions;  and  all  their  practical  maxims  were  deft- 
cient  at  least,  if  not  unjust. 

And  for  those  that  adknowledged  God  for  thfe 
end  of  all  that  they  were  to  do,  yet  did  they  pursue 
the  enjoyment  of  that  end  by  means  any  ways  suit- 
able or  proportionable  to  it?  Did  they  worship  him 
as  God?  No,  we  know,  that  they  waxed  eain 
m  their  imaginatUms^  and  their  JboUsh  heart  woe 
darkened:  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  eternal, 
all-wise,  incorruptihle  God,  into  the  images  of  silly, 
sinful,  mortal  men ;  nay,  and  what  is  yet  more  ii^ 
credible  and  intolerable,  into  the  similitude  of  beasts, 
and  fowls,  and  creeping  things.  All  this  time  woi^ 
flipping  the  works  of  their  own  hands,  or  at  least 
using  them  as  instruments  of  worship  and  proper 
conveyances  of  divine  adoration  to  God  himsdf^field 
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forth  to  them  by  rach  ways  of  rqiresentation ;  which 
was  a  great  absurdity  in  reason^  a  great  impiety  in 
religion,  and  an  honiUe  injury  and  affront  to  the 
Deity :  for  could  any  thing  be  more  injurious,  than 
that  men  should  take  their  notions  of  God  from  such 
resemblances ;  and  then  depress  their  religious  wof^ 
ship  of  him  to  the  proportion  of  those  notions  ? 

Now  all  this  was  done  by  the  wisest  of  the  hea- 
thens, by  the  philosophers,  the  sages,  the  governors 
and  teachers  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  if  these 
could  so  degenerate  and  ride  down  their  reason  to 
such  a  strange  weakness  and  deception,  what  can 
we  think  of  the  rout  and  the  vulgar,  who  could  not 
salve  their  idolatiy  with  art  and  distinction  ?  They 
certainly  were  in  outer  darkness,  in  such  thick  dark' 
nese  as  might  be  felt.  Their  priests'  images  were 
their  realities ;  and  what  they  saw  with  their  eyes 
they  worshipped  with  their  heart,  thinking  of  no 
other  deity  but  what  shined  upon  them  in  the  gol- 
den statue  or  the  curious  picture ;  still  raising  their 
devotion  as  the  skill  of  the  graver  had  advanced  the 
objeet. 

But  then,  since  the  exercise  of  virtue  is  not  to  be 
bound  upon  men's  consciences,  (at  least  respecting 
the  generality  of  men,)  but  by  hopes  and  fears 
grounded  upon  the  proposal  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments ;  if  we  look  further,  and  consider  how 
they  acquitted  themselves  in  giving  an  account  of 
these  to  the  world,  we  need  require  no  further  ac- 
count of  the  error  and  delusion  under  which  the 
Devil  had  sealed  them.  All  the  reward  they  pro* 
posed  to  virtue,  even  in  its  greatest  austerities,  self- 
denials,  and  forbearances,  was  to  live  for  ever  in  the 
Elysian  fields.    A  goodly  reward  indeed;  a  man 
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must  forego  many  of .  his  pleasures,  defy  his  da^ 
morous  appetites,  and  submit  to  many  inconveni- 
ences in  pursuing  the  rigidum  hanestum,  the  harsh- 
nesses of  virtue :  and  afterwards,  for  all  this,  we 
shall  be  gratified  with  taking  a  turn  now  and  then 
in  a  fair  meadow. 

And  then  the  punishments  they  designed  for  ill 
lives  were  no  ways  inferior  in  point  of  unlikelihood 
and  absurdity :  as  the  filling  of  tubs  full  of  holes, 
which  let  out  the  water  as  fast  as  it  was  poured  in« 
The  rolling  of  a  great  stone  up  a  steep  mountain, 
which  perpetually  returned  back  upon  the  person 
that  forced  it  upwards.  The  being  whipt  with 
snakes  by  three  furies.  The  being  bound  hand  and 
foot  upon  a  rock,  and  having  one's  liver  gnawed  by 
a  vulture;  still  growing  and  renewing  itself  according 
as  it  was  devoured.  These  and  such  like  old  wives^ 
or.  old  poets'  fables  they  amused  the  world  withal ; 
which  could  keep  nobody  that  was  witty  from  being 
wicked  :  all  awe  and  dread  vanishing  upon  the  dis* 
covery  of  such  ill-contrived  cheats,  such  thin  and 
transparent  fallacies. 

Yet  this  was  the  economy  of  the  religion  of  the 
gentiles  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  And  for 
that  little  handful  of  men,  that  God  chose  firom  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  impart  his  law  to  them,  the 
church  of  the  Jews ;  even  this,  sometimes  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  was  like  an  enclosed  garden  overrun 
with  weeds,  the  very  influences  it  lived  under  being 
noxious  and  pestilential.  Their  fountains  were  poi- 
soned >  their  teachers  were  only  so  many  authentic 
perverters  of  the  law;  so  many  doctors  of  here^ 
and  immorality;  abusing  the  authority  of  Moses 
while  they  sat  in  his  chair.     So  that  there  was  a 
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kind  of  universal  error  and  deluaion^  and  that  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  spread  over  all 
nations,  by  that  diligent,  indefatigable  enemy  of 
iruth  and  mankind  the  Devil.  This  being  his 
groundwork,  to  delude  men's  apprehensions,  that  so 
be  might  command  their  services :  and  so  blind  were 
their  eyes,  that  he  might  lead  them  whither  he 
would. 

2.  The  second  great  work  of  the  Devil  to  be  de« 
stroyed  by  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  was 
sin.  It  were  a  sad  story  to  give  a  full  account  of 
this.  For  the  truth  is,  the  Devil  deceived  men  only 
for  this  cause,  to  make  them  sinful.  And  such  was 
his  cursed  success  in  this  attempt,  and  the  vile  fer- 
tility of  this  ill  thing  brought  by  him  into  the  world, 
that  it  conveyed  a  general  infection  into  all  the  fa^ 
eukies  of  man :  so  that  at  length  the  thoughts  of  his 
heart  were  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually^ 
Gen.  vi.  5.  It  had  so  corrupted  and  fouled  the 
world,  that  it  put  God  to  attempt  the  cleansing  of  it 
by  a  deluge.  Biit  neither  so  was  the  work  effected ; 
for  after  so  many  sinners  were  cashiered,  yet  sin 
still  survived,  and  grew  and  multiplied,  like  a  plant 
rather  watered  only  than  drowned;  thriving  and 
increasing  as  fast  as  those  that  peopled  the  world 
by  a  commission  and  command  from  heaven. 

It  would  be  a  fearful  sight  to  see  those  sins  that 
have  stained  man's  nature  ranked  into  their  several 
kinds  and  degrees,  and  displayed  in  their  filthy 
colours :  to  see  one  nation  branded  with  one  vice ; 
another  nation  notorious  for  another;  and  each  in 
some  degree  tainted  with  all.  St.  John  tells  us, 
that  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness,  1  John  v. 
19*    And  St.  Paul  gives  us  a  large  account  of  the 
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▼ices  of  the  gentile  world,  in  Rom.  i.  from  the  26th 
▼erse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  They  were  pofr» 
sessed  with  vile  qffeethns,  acted  bj  unnatural  lusts, 
delivered  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  being  Jilled 
with  all  unrighteou^nsMf  fornication^  wickedness^ 
eovetousness^  maliciousness,  JuU  of  envy,  murder, 
debate,  deceit,  malignity,  &c.  And  for  a  conchid- 
ing  epiphonema,  it  is  said  of  them  in  the  last  verse, 
that  knowing  the  Judgment  qf  God,  that  they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  qf  death, 
not  only  do  the  same,  hut  have  pleasure  in  those 
that  do  them.  And  certainly  for  men  to  take  plea- 
sure not  only  in  their  own  sins,  but  also  in  the  sins 
of  other  men,  is  the  very  height  and  perfection  of  an 
overgrown  impiety :  yet  thus  far  were  they  arrived. 
Every  one  delighted  to  see  the  sin  of  his  own  tem- 
per and  practice  exemplified,  and  so  in  a  manner 
countenanced  by  another  man's  behaviour;  to  see 
himself  transcribed,  and  his  vice  propagated  into  the 
manners  of  those  that  were  about  him. 

And  to  proceed  fiirther,  their  vice  did  not  only 
reign  in  their  ordinary  converse,  but  also  got  in- 
to their  divine  worship :  and  as  before  I  shew  that 
they  worshipped  their  gods  idolatrously  and  foolishly ; 
so  their  histories  tell  us  that  they  worshipped  them 
also  viciously:  revels,  drunkenness,  and  lasdvious- 
ness,  were  the  peculiar  homage  and  religious  ser- 
vice that  they  performed  to  them.  What  were 
their  Bacchanalia,  but  solemn  debauches  in  honour 
of  a  drunken  deity  ?  And  the  rites  of  their  bonm 
dea,  in  which  Publius  Clodius  was  deprehended 
under  the  habit  of  a  woman,  were  transacted  with  so 
much  filth  and  villainous  impurity,  that  they  are 
scarce  to  be  thought  of  without  a  trespass  upon  mo- 
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desty.  Now  certainly  if  these  courses  could  pro- 
pitiate or  please  their  deities,  there  could  be  no  such 
dishonour  or  defiance  to  them,  as  the  practices  of 
virtue  and  sobriety. 

We  see  here  to  what  a  maturity  sin  was  grown 
amongst  the  heathens :  and  amongst  the  Jews  it  was 
not  much  shortened  in  its  prepress.  For  what  are 
all  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  but  so  many  loud 
declarations  of  the  prevailing  sway  that  sin  had 
amongst  them?  How  does  Isaiah  complain,  that 
the  Jmtkfvl  city  was  become  an  harlot !  Isaiah  i. 
21.  How  does  Jeremy  bemoan  himself,  that  he 
was  constrained  to  dwell  and  converse  with  so  much 
impiety,  in  chap.  ix«  S ;  Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wUder^ 
ness  a  lodging  place  of  wayJaHng  men ;  that  I 
might  leave  my  people,  and  go  Jrom  them !  for 
they  be  all  adulterers,  an  aeeemhly  qf  treacherous 
men.  And  again,  in  verse  4,  Take  ye  heed  every 
one  qf  his  neighbour,  and  trust  ye  not  in  any 
brother :  for  every  brother  will  utterly  supplant. 
It  seems  there  was  scarce  truth  and  sincerity  enough 
amongst  them  to  serve  the  common  intercourses  of 
society  and  human  life.  The  truth  is,  he  that  fully 
enlarges  himself  upon  this  theme  must  be  endless 
and  infinite,  and  declaim  to  eternity.  But  now 
when  such  an  enormous  corruption  of  manners  had 
seized  upon  the  church,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  living  oracles,  and  all 
the  means  of  instruction  to  piety  and  virtue,  and 
whatsoever  was  excellent ;  what  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, but  that  God  should  either  destroy  or  refi)rm 
the  world? 

And  therefore  having  pitched  upon  the  latter, 
it  was  now  fiill  time  for  him  to  send  his  Son,  to 
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cleanse  this  Augean  stable,  to  purge  away  the  drosd 
of  the  world ;  for  this,  was  the  design  of  his  coming, 
Mai.  iii.  2,  3,  to  be  like  a  refinef^s  fire^  and  like 
JuUer's  sope^  to  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  to 
purge  them  as  gold  and  silver ;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, to  recover  the  world  to  its  former  innocence^ 
or  at  least  to  such  a  degree  of  it,  as  to  break  the 
sceptre  and  kingdom  of  the  widsied  one,  who 
triumphed  in  the  possession  that  he  had  got  of  men's 
hearts,  bj  the  sin  that  dwelt  there,  and  raged  uk 
their  Uves. 

Would  we  know  the  great  purpose  that  brought 
Christ  out  of  his  Father's  bosom,  and  clothed  him 
with  the  infirmities  and  meannesses  of  our  nature, 
and  made  him  submit  to  aU  the  indignities  that  an 
obscure  birth,  an  indigent  life,  and  an  ignominious 
death  could  bring  upon  him?  Why  it  was  not 
through  these  miseries  to  acquire  a  crown,  and  to 
advance  his  glory;  for  this  he  had  by  an  eternal 
birthright,  beyond  any  increase  or  addition ;  and  his 
glorification  did  not  so  much  invest  him  with  any 
new  honour,  as  restore  to  him  his  old. 

But  all  this  long  and  miraculous  scene  of  transac- 
tions was  to  redeem  poor  mortal  men  from  the 
beloved  bonds  and  shackles  of  their  sins,  to  disen- 
slave  them  from  the  tyranny  of  ruling  coiruptions ; 
to  dispossess  the  usurper,  and  to  introduce  the  king- 
dom of  God,  by  setting  it  up  first  in  men's  mindsi 
to  recover  all  their  faculties  to  the  liberty  of  inno^ 
cence  and  purity ;  and  so,  in  a  word,  to  restore  men 
both  to  God  and  to  themselves. 

Now  if  this  were  the  grand  design  Sof  Christ's 
coming  into  the  world,  to  conquer  and  destroy  sin ; 
certainly  it  concerns  us  not  to  celebrate  the  memory 
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of  that  coming  by  any  thii^  that  may  contradict 
the  design  of  it.  To  be  vain,  ajod  dissolute,  and  in- 
temperate, are  strange  commemorations  of  his  na« 
tivity,  who  was  bom  into  the  world  to  make  men 
otherwise.  It  is  indeed  such  a  solemnity  as  is  the 
proper  and  deserved  object  of  our  joy ;  but  then  it  is 
to  be  such  a  joy  as  is  in  heaven,  of  which  divine 
love  is  the  prindfde,  and  purity  the  chief  ingredient. 
And  thus  much  for  the  second  grand  work  of  the 
Devil, '  which  Christ  was  manifested  to  destroy, 
namely  sin. 

S.  The  third  and  last  is  death,  the  inseparable 
concomitant  of  the  former.  This  is  the  Devil's 
triumphing  work,  by  which  he  vaunts  and  shews 
forth  the  spoils  of  our  conquered  nature,  the  markis 
and  trophies  of  his  unhappy  victory.  For  since  thle 
first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  death  has  dwelt 
amongst  us,  and  continued,  and  with  a  perpetual, 
irresistible  success  prevailed  over  us.  Rom.  v.  12. 
Sin  entered  into  the  worlds  and  death  hy  sin ;  and 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men^Jbr  that  aU  hoM 
sinned.  Sin,  as  it  were,  opened  the  shiice,  and  death 
immediately,  like  a  mighty  torrent,  rushed  in,  and 
overwhelmed  the  world.  Or  like  a  commanding 
enemy,  it  invaded  mankind  with  a  ruining,  destruc^ 
'tive  army  following  it.  Plagues,  fevers,  catarrhs^ 
consumptions,  shame,  poverty,  and  infinite  acciden- 
tal disasters ;  and  the  rear  of  all  brought  tip  with 
-  death  eternal. 

But  now  Christ,  intendiidg  to  be  a  perfect  Sa« 
viour,  came  to  destroy  this  enemy  also;  for  the 
apostle  tells  us,  in  1  Cor.  xv.'26,  that  the  last  en^emy 
that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  Where  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  imderstood,  that  this  benefit  of  Christ  is  to. 
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extend  to  all  men ;  bat  to  those  only  who  should  be^ 
lieve,  and  be  renewed  by  the  Spuit,  and  become  the 
sons  of  God;  these  are  the  persons  over  whom  the 
seamd  death  shall  have  no  power.  For  since  this 
deliyerance  proceeds  upon  the  conditions  of  faith 
and  obedience,  those  who  reach  not  these  conditions 
are  not  at  all  concerned  in  it ;  but  remaining  in  sin, 
are  consigned  over  to  death.  But  some  will  say.  Do 
not  saints  and  believers  die  as  well  as  the  wicked 
and  unbelievers?  I  answer,  that  though  they  do, 
yet  the  sting  of  death  is  taken  away ;  so  that  from 
a  curse,  it  is  made  a  means  to  translate  them  to  a 
better  life;  and  that  sickness,  misery,  or  temporal 
death,  that  has  nothing  of  curse  or  punishment  in  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  ends  in  that  that  gives  an  end 
to  all  misery,  according  to  the  estimate  of  God, 
comes  not  into  the  accounts  of  death.  And  this  is 
sufficient  to  render  Christ  truly  and  properly  a  con- 
queror of  death ;  that  he  actually  conquers  and  de- 
stroys it  in  some,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  it 
in  all  others,  would  they  but  come  up  to  those  terms 
upon  which  only  he  is  pleased  to  do  it. 

S$dly.  And  thus  I  have  shewn  what  those  works  of 

the  Devil  are,  for  the  destruction  of  which  the  Son 

•of  Grod  was  manifested.     I  come  now  to  the  last 

.thing  proposed,  which  is  to  shew,  what  are  the 

ways  and  means  by  which  he  destroys  them.    Where 

we  must  observe,  that  as  those  works  of  the  Devil 

were  three,  so  Christ  encounters  them  by  those 

-three  distinct  offices  belonging  to  him  as  media* 

tor, 

1.  As  a  prophet,  he  destroys  an^  removes  that  de- 
lusion that  had  possessed  the  world,  by  those  divine 
and  saving  discoveries  of  truth  exhibited  in  the  doc- 
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trine  and  religion  promulged  by  him.    The  apostle 
tells  the  Athenians,  that  before  the  condng  of  Christ 
God  winked  at  the  ignorance  and  idolatry  that  had 
blinded  the  gentiles;  but  after  his  coming,  com^ 
manded  all  men  every  where  to  repent.  Acts  xvii. 
SO.    And  in  chap.  xiv.  15,  he  tells  the  men  of  Lys^ 
tra,  that  the  design  of  his  preaching  was,  that  they 
should  tumjrom  those  vanitiee  unto  the  liptng 
God.    And  still  we  find,  that  according  as  the  gos- 
pel found  reception  and  success,  men  began  to  be 
undeceived,  and  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  for- 
mer delusions.     In  Acts  xix.  19  we  find,  that  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  those  that  were  addicted 
to  magic  and  conjuration,  brought  their  books,  though 
of  never  so  great  value,  and  burnt  them  publicly,  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  a  solemn 
owning  of  the  eflScacy  of  that  religion.    And  again, 
in  2  Tim.  i.  10,  the  apostle  teUs  us,  that  it  woe 
Christ  that  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
The  heathens'  notion  about  the  future  estate  of  souls 
was  absurd  and  phantastic;  and  that  which  the 
Jews  had  was  but  dim  and  obscure:  but  Christ 
cleared  it  up  to  mankind,  under  evidence  and  de- 
monstration; he  uttered  Mnge  kept  secret  Jrom 
the  Jbundation  ^  the  world;  he  unlocked  and 
opened  the  cabinet  of  God's  hidden  counsels,  and 
has  afforded  means  to  enlarge  men's  knowledge  in 
proportion  to  their  concernment. 

In  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  Christ  gives  the  best 
account  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  nature  of 
man ;  of  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and 
of  its  cure  and  remedy :  of  those  terms  upon  which 
God  will  transact  with  mankind,  and  upon  which 
men  must  approach  to  God  in  point  of  worship,  and 
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depend  upon  him  in  reference  to  rewards.  And 
this  is  the  circle  of  knowledge  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient to  make  mankind  what  they  so  much  desire  to 
be,  happy.  Which  if  it  be  sought  for  any  where 
but  in  the  discoveries  of  Christianity,  it  is  like  seek- 
ing for  the  living  amongst  the  dead ;  or  the  expec- 
tation of  a  vintage  from  a  field  of  thistles.  All  that 
the  philosophers  teach  about  these  things  is  either 
falsity  or  conjecture;  anc(  so  tends  either  to  make 
men  sinful,  or  at  the  best  unsatisfied. 

But  Christ  was  to  be  a  light  to  the  gentiles ;  and 
there  is  no  cozenage  in  the  light,  no  fallacy  in  the 
day :  wheresoever  he  shines,  mists  presently  vanish, 
and  delusions  disappear. 

2.  As  for  the  second  work  of  the  Devil,  sin,  this 
the  Son  of  Ood  destroyed  as  a  priest,  by  that  satis- 
faction that  he  payed  down  for  it ;  and  by  that  sup- 
ply of  grace  that  he  purchased,  for  the  conquering 
and  rooting  it  out  of  the  hearts  of  believers.  By  the 
former  he  destroys  the  guilt  of  sin,  by  the  latter  the 
power.  Christ  when  he  was  in  his  lowest  condition, 
suffering  upon  the  cross  as  a  malefactor,  even  then 
he  broke  the  chief  support  of  the  Devil's  kingdom, 
and-  triumphed  over  his  strongest  principality,  in 
cashiering  the  guilt  and  loosing  the  bands  of  sin  by 
a  full  expiation. 

Sin,  that  has  so  much  venom  in  it  as  to  poison  a 
whole  creation,  to  kindle  an  eternal  fire  and  an  up- 
supportable  wrath,  to  shut  up  the  bowels  of  an  infi- 
nite me^cy  to  poor  perishing  creatures,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  overturn  and  confound  the  whole  universe ; 
yet  being  once  satisfied  for,  it  is  a  weak  and  harm- 
less thing;  it  is  a  lion  without  teeth,  or  a  snake 
without  a  sting. 
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But  none  could  make  it  so  but  the  Son  of  God^ 
the  eternal  high  priest  of  souls,  who  .exhausted  the 
guilt  and  full  measure  of  its  malignity,  by  a  super- 
abundant ransom  given  for  sinners  to  the  offended 
justice  of  his  Father. 

3.  As  for  the  third  and  last  work  of  the  Devil, 
which  is  death ;  this  Christ,  as  he  is  a  king,  destroys 
by  his  power :  for  it  is  he  that  h€is  the  keys  of  life 
and  death,  opening  where  none  shuts,  and  shutting 
where  none  opens :  this  even  amongst  men  is  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  princes.  At  the  command 
of  Christ  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead,  the  graves 
shall  open,  and  deliver  up  their  trust ;  and  all  the 
devourers  of  nature  shall  make  a  faithful  restitution. 
And  surely  this  is  that  which  should  comfort 
every  Christian  when  he  is  upon  his  death-bed,  and 
about  to  lay  his  head  upon  a  pillow  of  dust,  and  to 
take  his  long  sleep ;  that  he  has  the  greatest  ground 
in  the  world  to  expect  that  he  shall  rise  again,  if  an 
omnipotence  can  awaken  him,  if  the  eternal  Son  of 
God  can  snap  asunder  the  bonds  of  death,  and  if  the 
word  of  the  King  of  kings  can  give  him  assurance 
of  all  this. 

Christ  has  fully  finished  the  work  for  which  he 
was  manifested ;  he  has  vanquished  the  Devil,  beat 
down  all  his  forts,  frustrated  his  strata'gems ;  and  so 
having  delivered  his  elect,  in  spite  of  delusion,  sin, 
and  death,  and  all  other  destructive  contrivances 
for  the  ruin  of  souls ;  as  a  king  and  a  conqueror  he 
is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  praises  and  hallelujahs  from 
saints  and  angels,  who  are  continually  saying.  Bless- 
ing, honour,  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that 
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ntteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb^Jbr 
ever  and  ever. 

To  whom,  with  the  Father^  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
do  we  also  render  and  ascribe,  as  is  most  due, 
aU  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both 
now  and Jbr  ever.  Amen. 


SERMON  LVI. 


Matthew  ii.  3. 

And  when  Herod  the  king  heard  these  Mngs^  he  was 
troubledy  and  all  Jerusalem  wi(h  him, 

JL  HOUGH  all  the  works  of  Gkxl,  even  the  most 
common,  and  such  as  eveiy  day  meet  our  senses 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  carry  in  them  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  great  enough  to  entertain 
the  observation  of  the  most  curious,  and  to  raise  the 
admiration  of  the  most  knowing ;  yet  it  has  still 
been  the  method  of  divine  Providence  to  point  out 
extraordinary  events  and  passages  with  some  pecu- 
liar characters  of  remark ;  such  as  may  alarm  the 
minds  and  engage  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  a  more 
exact  observance  of,  and  attention  to,  the  hand  of 
God,  in  such  great  changes.  And  very  observable 
it  is,  that  the  alteration  of  states  and  kingdoms,  the 
rise  and  dissolution  of  governments,  the  birth  and 
death  of  persons  eminent  in  their  generations,  have 
for  the  most  part  been  signalized  with  some  unusual 
phenomena  in  nature ;  sometimes  in  the  earth,  some- 
times in  the  sea,  and  sometimes  in  the  heavens 
themselves :  God  thereby  shewing  that  the  great  af- 
fairs of  the  world  proceed  not  without  his  own  par- 
ticular notice ;  and  therefore  certainly  ought  much 
more  to  challenge  ours.  And  of  this  method  of  Pro- 
vidence, as  the  reason  on  God's  part  cannot  but  be 
most  wise,  so  on  man's  (the  more  is  our  just  shame) 
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it  is  no  less  than  necessary :  for  that  natural  prone- 
ness  in  most  men  to  irreUgion  seems  to  gather 
strength  from  nothing  more  than  from  an  observa* 
tion  of  the  constant  uninterrupted  Course  of  nature, 
from  which  some  are  but  too  ready  to  think,  what- 
soever they  speak,  that  nature  is  its  own  god,  be- 
cause they  never  see  it  controlled ;  that  things  always 
were,  and  always  wilT  be,  as  now  they  are ;  and  in  a 
word,  that  the  world  is  unchangeable,  when  they 
do  not  see  it  changed.  God  therefore  is  sometimes 
ideased  to  interpose  with  an  high  hand,  and  to  vary 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  thereby  to  convince  man^ 
kind,  that  this  great  fabric  is  not  an  automaton,  so 
as  to  move  itself;  nor  yet  unaccountable,  so  as  to 
acknowledge  no  superior  law :  but  that  it  acts,  or  is 
rather  acted  by  that  eternal  Spirit,*and  governed  by 
that  almighty  and  all-wise  Artificer,  that  can  order^ 
govern,  transpose,  and,  if  occasion  requires,  take 
asunder  the  parts  of  it,  as  in  hb  infinite  wisdom  he 
shall  jndgie  fit. 

But  of  aU  the  strange  passages  and  prodigies  by 
which  Gk>d  introduced  great  persons  into  the  world, 
none  were  so  notable  as  those  that  ushered  in  the 
nativity  of  this  glorious  first-bcxm  of  the  creation, 
our  blessed  Saviour.  And  indeed  great  reason  it 
was,  that  he  that  was  Lord  of  heaven  should  have 
his  descending  into  the  flesh  graced  and  owned  with 
the  testimonies  of  stars  and  angelsXone  shimhg  and 
the  other  singing  at  so  great  a  blessing  coming  upon 
mankind.  Adcordingly  the  evangelist  in  this  <:hap- 
ter  makes  it  his  design  and  business  to  recount  some 
of  those  notable  circumstances  that  attended  our  Sa^ 
viour's  birth,  which  we  may  reduce  to  these  two 
heads. 
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L  The  scdemn  address  and  homi^  made  to  him 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  east. 
.    II.  Herod's  behaviour  thereupon. 

For  the  first  of  these,  there  are  in  this  general 
passage  these  particulars  considerable. 

1.  Who  and  what  those  wise  men  were. 

2.  From  whence  they  came. 

3.  About  what  time  they  came  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  What  that  star  was  that  appeared  to  them. 

5.  How  they  could  collect  our  Saviour's  birth  by 
that  star. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 
1.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these..  The  persons 
here  rendered  fvise  men  (and  that  certainly  with 
great  truth  and  judgment)  are  in  the  Greek  termed 
/Aoyoi,  and  in  the  Latin  magi.     The  origination  of 
which  word  some  take  from  the  Hebrew  radix,  sig- 
nifying in  the  participle  benmi  in  hiphU,  one  that 
meditates  or  mutters.     Some  from  a  Syro-Arabic 
word,  signifying  exphrare  or  scrutari.   Others  firom 
a  Persian  word,  but  what  that  word  is  none  pre- 
tends to  know:   though  since  it  is  probable  that 
these  magi  did  first  exist  amongst  the  Persians,  it  is 
also  not  improbable  but  that  both  name  and  thing 
might'  have  their  original  in  the  same  place. 

As  for  the  use  of  the  word,  it  is  different.     At 
first  it  was  taken,  doubtless,  not  only  in  an  honest, 
but  also  in  an  honourable  sense ;  and  the  magia  of 
the  ancients  was  nothing  else  but  a  profound  insight 
into    all  truth,  natural,  political,  and  divine.     So 
that  Suidas  gives  this  account  of  the  word,  fuiym 
wapa  Tlepaouf  oi  4>i)^o(T(^h  they  were  the  Persian  phi- 
losophers.    And  that  they  were  divines  also  is  clear ; 
for  Xenophon  in  his  8th  book,  wepi  Kipov  xoui^i^^^ 
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commends  the  piety  of  Cytus  and  his  care  of  reli- 
gion, for  his  appointing  magi  to  preside  in  their 
sacred  choirs,  and  to  manage  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices, rm  wpSrw  xaT^araBi^eaf  oi  /xoyei  ifjuifeh  rov^  S^ou^, 

ice.  And  that  this  also  was  a  name  given  to  such 
as  were  skilled  in  politic  matters  is  no  less  evident ; 
for  the  great  counsellors  of  the  Persian  kings  were 
called  magi;  and  Cicero  affirms,  in  his  Sd  book 
De  natura  JDmrumt  that  none  was  ever  admitted  to 
the  Persian  throne,  but  such  as  had  been  thoroughly 
instructed  and  trained  up  by  these  magi.  For,  as 
Plato  says  in  his  Alcibiades,  it  was  their  work,  iSoBai- 
XiKa  Maa-K^tVf  to  teach  and  instil  into  them  the  arts 
of  government. 

Now  this  discourse  is  only  to  shew,  that  the  ac- 
ception  of  the  word  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
and  other  modem  languages  that  speak  after  them, 
by  which  magus  signifies  no  better  than  a  wixard  or 
eot^urer,  is  through  abuse  and  d^neratiou :  the  ill 
practices  of  some  who  wore  this  name,  having  by 
little  and  little  disgraced  the  name  itself  into  a  bad 
sense. 

As  for  the  acception  of  it  here  by  our  evangdist, 
I  doubt  not  but  it  is  in  a  good  sense,  and  that  the 
persons  here  spoken  of  were  great  scholars,  men 
well  studied  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  probably 
most  seen  in  the  tnysteries  of  astrology,  the  chief  and 
principal  "part  of  the  eastern  learning,  Fcmt  the 
proof  of  which,  this  observation  is  very  considerable, 
that  the  word  /Aoyoi  applied  to  the  Latins,  Greeks,  or 
Egyptians  themselves,  is  for  the  most  part  used  in  a 
bad  sense ;  but  the  same  authors  applying  it  to  the 
Chaldeans  and  Persians  intend  it  in  a  good;  and 
that  these  men  mentioned  by  the  evangdist  were 
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Persians,  shall  predent^  be  made  it  least  verjr 
probable. 

As  for  the  condition  and  quality  of  these  magi,  or 
wise  men,  some  contend,  though  I  think  more  eager- 
ly than  conclusdvely,  thai  they  were  kings ;  and  for 
the  prdof  of  it  allege  several  places  of  scripture ;  as 
first,  that  of  Psalin  bcxii.  10,  I%e  tings  ofTmrshMk 
wad  of  the  ides  shall  bring  presents ;  the  kings  of 
Sheha  and  Sehd  shall  offer  g^ts.  But  what  is  this 
to  those  who  came  not  from  Tarshish  nor  from  She- 
ba,  but  from  Persia,  as  shall  be  made  appear  here- 
after ?  Besides  that  those  wwds  are  literally  spoke 
of  Solomon,  in  whom  they  were  eminently  fulfilled ; 
for  we  know  what  comnierce  he  had  with  those 
parts,  and  we  have  also  a  full  rehearsal  df  the  great 
visit  and  present  made  him  by  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

They  allege  also  that  place  in  Isaiah  Ix.  3,  The 
gentiles  shaU  eome  to  thy  Ught^  and  kings  to  the 
glory  of  thy  rising ;  with  other  such  texts,  which 
they  call  proofs ;  though  so  unconclusive  and  imper- 
tinent to  the  matter  in  hand,  thatUhey  prove  nothing 
\  but  the  foUy  and  absurdity  of  those  that  allege  them. 
To  the  whole  matter  therefore  I  answer,  that  it  is 
most  improbable  that  these  men  were  kings;  and 
that  the  behaviour  of  Herod  and  the  Jews  toward 
them  seems  clearly  to  evince  so  much.     For  there 
was  no  mention  of  any  pompous,  kingly  reception, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  treats  them  as  imperiously  as 
he  would  have  done  his  servants  or  his  footmen, 
in  ver.  8,  And  he  sent  them  to  JBethlehem^  and  said^ 
609  search  dUigently  for  the  young  child;  and 
when  ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again. 
Which  surely  sounds  not  like  language  fit  to  bespeak 
[urinces  in.     Those  indeed  whose  chief  religion  is  to 
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rebd  against  princes  might  possiblj  talk  to  them 
also  at  this  rate ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  jet  arrived  to  this  per- 
fection. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  Herod  received  them 
not  as  kings,  no,  nor  with  that  respect  that  is  due  to 
the  ambassadors  of  kings ;  but  rather  as  any  of  our 
inferior  magbtrates  would  nowadays  receive  some 
Polonian  or  Hungarian,  that  should  come  to  him 
about  a  brief,  or  for  a  licence  to  shew  some  strange^ 
outlandish  feats  upon  a  stage. 

But  lastly,  this  is  an  undeniable  argument  that 
they  were  not  kings,  that  the  evangelist  is  thus  si- 
lent of  it.  For  since  it  is  manifest  that  his  des^ 
was  to  set  forth  Christ's  birth,  and  to  render  it  as 
notable  and  conspicuous  as  he  could  from  those 
passages  that  did  attend  it;  it  is  not  imaginable 
that  he  would  have  omitted  this,  that  would  have 
added  so  much  of  lustre  and  credit  to  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  The  omission  of  it  is  indeed  so  hugely 
improbable,  that,  all  things  considered,  it  may  almost 
pass  for  impossible. 

S.  The  second  thing  here  proposed  to  our  consi- 
deration was  the  jdace  from  whence  these  wise  men 
came.  The  evangelist  describes  it  only  by  a  general 
term,  w  aafarcXZy,  from  the  easL  But  the  east  is  of 
a  large  compass,  and  therefore  we  may  well  direct 
our  inquiries  to  something  that  is  more  particular* 

Some  therefore  are  of  opinion,  that  these  wise 
men  came  from  Arabia,  and  that  part  of  it  that  is 
called  Arabia  Felix,  which  lay  eastward  to  Jerusa- 
loa ;  especially  since  their  presents  consisted  of  g(^ 
sfnh,  and  frankincense^  the  proper  commodities  of 

for  Arabia  afforded  gold,  and  the  ad- 
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joining  Sabea  afforded  pkntj  of  all  manner  of  spices 
and  perfiimes.  :  -' 

Others  there  are  that  affirm  these  wise  men  to 
have  come  from  Chaldea  or  AiBsyria. 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  produce  or  confute 
the  several  reasons  upon  which  either  of  these  opi- 
nions are  built ;  but  briefly  ^ve  my  reasons  why 
neither  of  them  can  be  admitted. 

For  the  first.  They  could  not  come  from  Arabia, 
because  there  never  was  in  Arabia  any  sort  or  sect 
of  men  known  or  distinguished  by  the  name  of  nufgi: 
and  therefore  to  bring  these  men  from  Arabia  were 
altogether  as  absurd,  as  if  in  story  we  should  bring 
the  Brachmans,  or  Indian  philosophers,  from  the 
Orcades,  or  the  Druids  from  America. 

And  as  for  that  reason,  that  the  materials  of  their 
presents  were  the  native  commodities  of  those  re^ 
gions,  it  proves  nothing ;  since  other  countries  afford- 
ed them  besides,  and  however  might  have  them 
otherwise   by  importation.    And  when  men  make'' 
presents,  they  do  not  always  pitch  upon  such  things  ^ 
as  grow  in  their  own  countries,  but  upon  the  best  ' 
and  richest  that  they  have  in  their  possession. 

In  the  next  place  for  Assyria  or  Chaldea :  they 
could  not  come  from  thence  ndther,  forasmuch  as 
they  lay  northwards  to  Jerusalem :  so  that  frequent- 
ly in  the  prophets,  when  God  threatens  the  Jews 
with  an  invasion  from  the  Assyrians,  they  are  stiU 
called  a  naiitm  or  army  coming  from  the  north. 
But  the  evangelist  expressly  says,  that  these  men 
came  m  amroXS^^Jrom  the  east^  to  which  words  this 
opinion  is  utterly  irreconcileable. 

Having  thus  removed  these  two  opinions,  I  judge 
it  most  probable  that  they  came  from  Persia;  which 
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M  ]l  is  ooofiniied  Iqr  liie  ooDConeiit  teftin^^ 

most  eminent  divines,  both  andent  and  modem,  ao 

there  wants  not  also  solidieasons  topenoade  the  same. 

(1*)  The  first  of  which  shall  he  taken  from  this; 
that  this  sort  of  men  most  floorished  in  Persia :  thej 
were  most  fiunous  th»e.  And  I  bdieve  there  may 
be  better  argmnents  brought  to  prove  that  the  magi 
had  their  first  rise  there,  than  any  can  be  broa^t  to 
the  contrary. 

(2.)  The  second  reason  shall  be  taken  from  the  si- 
toation  of  the  place,  Persia  being  situate  eastward  to 
Judea;  so  that  it  escactly  answers  the  words  of  the 
evangelist. 

(8.)  The  third  and  last  shall  be  taken  £pom  tile  man- 
ner  of  their  doing  homage  to  Christ,  which  was  that 
used  by  the  Persians  in  expressing  their  hranage  to 
kings,  namely,  by  gifts  and  presents. 

These  reasons  seem  probaUy  to  evince  that  these 
magi,  or  wise  men,  came  firom  Persia :  and  we  must 
know,  that  in  niatters  of  this  nature,  where  demon- 
strations  are  not  to  be  had,  probable  conjectures,  bur- 
dened with  no  inconvenient  consequences,  are  the 
best  arguments,  and  such  as  any  rational  mind  may 
well  acquiesce  in.  And  thus  much  for  the  place 
from  whence  these  wise  ihen  came. 

8.  The  third  thing  proposed  was,  the  time  when 
they  came  to  Jerusalem ;  for  some  affirm  them  not 
to  have  come  to  Jerusalem  till  two  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  grounding  this  their  assertion  upon 
what  is  said  in  ver.  16,  that  Herod  sent  and  slew 
all  the  children  in  and  about  Bethlehem,  Jkom  two 
years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which 
he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men^  Whence 
they  infer  Christ  to  have  been  two  years  old  at  the 
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time  ol  the  wise  men's  arrival  At  Jentsidem./  But 
the  words  of  the  text  impcftl  the  time  to  have  been 
but  Tery  small  between  the  birth  of  one  and  the 
Gonung  of  the  oihsr ;  for  it  is  said  in  ven  1,  that 
when  Jesus  was  bom,  behold  the  wise  menr  came  t 
which  word  t^v^  behold^  according  to  the  phtase  of 
scripture^  is  equivalent  wiihjbrthwithi  or  presentfy^ 
as  tnight  be  made  out  by  sundry  parallel  places.  B^ 
sides,  that  the  wise  men  at  their  coming  found  Christ 
in  Bethlehem,  where  yet  it  is  certain  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  tarried  not  above  forty  days,  the  time  ap>* 
pointed  by.  the  law  for  het  purification ;  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  must 
needs  have  been  within  the  compass  of  those  forty 
days.  As  for  that  argument  grounded  upon  Herod's 
killing  the  children  of  two  years  old  and  iinder,  ac-< 
cording  to  the  time  of  his  inquiring  of  the  wise  men, 
the  solution  of  it  is  very  easy,  if  we  leckon  those  two 
years  before  the  time  of  his  inquiry,  and  not  those 
two  years  that. immediately  followed  it«  The  reason 
oC  which  is  manifost,  forasmudi  a»  the  wise  men 
spoke  not  of  Ohrist  m  yet  to  be  bom,  but  of  him  as 
actually  bom ;  though  the  precise  time  when,  they 
declared  not,  nor  perhaps  knew.  And  therefore  He- 
rod, whose  des^^  was  to  secure  hims^  from  a  rival 
king,  whom  he  heard  was  already  bom,  killed  all  the 
children  that  were  bom  within  the  space  of  two 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  and  his  in- 
quiring of  them.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
time  of  the  wise  men's  coming  to  Jerusalem  was 
some  few  days  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  probably 
nine  or  ten,  and  that  they  worshipped  him  at  Beth- 
Miem  about  the  twelfth,  the  day  still  observed  by 
the  church  for  its  commentoration. 

s  S  ' 
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And  now,  as  we  have  here  remored  the  (pinion  of 
those  that  state  the  time  of  the  wise  men's  coming 
to  Jerusalem  two  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  so 
another  opinion,  that  makes  the  star  to  have  appear* 
ed  two  years  before  Christ's  birth,  is  no  less  to  be  re^ 
jected,  since  they  gave  it  the  appellation  of  his  star 
upon  this  account,  that  it  then  declared  him  to  have 
been  bom.  And  whereas  some,  in  defence  of  this 
opinion,  allege  the  improbability  of  their  coming 
firom  Persia  in  so  few  days,  I  answer,  that  if  they  be 
allowed  to  have  come  firom  those  parts  of  it  that  lay 
nearest  to  Jerusalem,  (as.  well  they  may,)  it  is  not 
improbable  at  all ;  since  a  very  learned  commentator 
upon  this  place  says,  that  some  parts  of  Persia  were 
not  distant  firom  Jerusalem  ultra  dueentas  leucas^ 
which,  reckoning  five  hundred  paces  to  a  lewxh  as 
some  do,  amount  to  an  hundred  of  our  miles.  If  fif-* 
teen  hundred,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  does,  then 
they  make  three  hundred  of  our  miles.  The  former 
of  which  they  might  go  in  that  time  very  easily,  and 
the  latter  with  no  such  extraordinary  great  difliculty ; 
considering  that  camels,  the  beasts  of  travel  in  those 
countries,  are  said  even  with  great  burdens  to  de« 
spatch  forty  of  those.  leueaSt  that  is,  according  to  the 
latter  and  greater  computation,  threescore  of  our 
miles  in  a  day.  And  thus  much  fi)r  the  third  things 
viz.  the  time  of  these  wise  men's  coming  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

4.  The  fourth  thing  proposed  to  be  considered 
was,  what  this  star  was.  Where  though  some  have 
affirmed  it  to  have  been  of  the  saipe  nature  with 
those  that  h^ve  their  proper  place  and  motion  in  the 
celestial  orbs,  and  thoij^h  that  omnipotent  God,  that 
made  the  sun  stand  still  at  one  time,  and  go  bade  at 
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another,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been  aUe  to  have 
commanded  any  of  the  stars  upon  such  a  message 
and  employment,  yet  that  he  lictually  did  so  is  not 
necessary  for  us  here  to  assert,  there  being  otherwise 
sufficient  reasons  to  persuade  us  that  this  was  not  a 
real  star  of  the  same  kind  with  those  heavenly  bo- 
dies, but  only  a  bright  meteor  formed  by  the  imme- 
diate power  of  God  into  the  resemblance  and  simili- 
tude of  a  star,  and  so  by  a  singular  act  of  his  provi- 
dence used  and  directed  to  this  great  purpose.  For 
had  it  been  indeed  a  real  star,  there  can  hardly  any 
reason  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  have  appeared 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  those 
wise  men  in  their  journey  from  thence  to  Bethlehem ; 
which  yet  it  is  clear  that  it  did  not,  from  the  evan- 
gelist's being  wholly  silent  of  it;  who  otherwise 
would  undoubtedly  have  recorded  it  as  a  passage, 
than  which  none  could  be  more  efficacious,  to  upbraid 
the  Jews  with  the  unreasonableness  of  their  unbelief. 
Nor  does  its  being  called  a  star  prove  it  to  have 
been  really  so :  it  being  so  usual,  both  in  scripture 
and  common  speech,  toVaU  the  resemblances  of 
things  by  the  names  of  those  things  themselves,  \ 
comets  and  falling  stars  still  obtaining  this  appella- 
tion, which  yet  have  nothing  of  stars  in  them  but 
the  name. 

5.  Tlie  fifth  and  last  thing  proposed  to  be  discuss- 
ed was,  how  these  wise  men  could  collect  or  .come  to 
know  our  Saviour's  birth  by  their  seeing  this  star. 
Evident  it  is  firom  the  words  .that  they  had  a  fiiU 
and  clear  knowledge  of  it :  for  they  spake  of  it  as  of 
a  thing  granted ;  and  therefore  they  ask  not  whether 
or  no  he  was  bom,  but  where  he  was  born.  And 
they  call  it  emphatically  his  star ;  We  have  seen  his 

•     s  4 
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star  in  the  emt;  unpfying  that  it  pdnted  him  oat 
by  a  certain  and  peculiar  desi^ation. 

To  this  I  answer ;  that  all  knowledge  must  com- 
mence upon  principles  either  natural  or  supematuraL 

If  they  draw  it  from  the  former,  it  must  have  been 
either, 

1,  From  tiie  principles  <^  astrology ;  and  here,  fpr 
the  confutation  of  this,  would  the  time  and  measure 
of  this  exercise  permit,  the  vanity  of  this  science 
might  easily  be  shewn,  from  the  weakness  <^  its  jnin* 
dples ;  the  confessions  of  such  as  have  been  most  re- 
puted for  their  skill  in  it;  and,  what  is  stronger 
than  their  confessions,  from  their  frequent  mistakes 
and  deceptions  in  their  most  confident  predictions ; 
which  sufficiently  prove  the  greatest  pretenders  to  it 
to  be  indeed  but  m&ee  ^anetaiies ;  that  is,  as  we 
may  wdl  interpret  it  from  the  ferce  of  the  word, 
such  as  use  to  err  and  to  be  deceived,  and  oons&- 
quentlyf  that  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  fitun 
their  principles. 

2.  Or  secondly,  if  these  men's  knowledge  of  Christ's 
birth  by  the  star  were  natural,  the  former  way  being 
removed,  it  must  needs  have  been  fitun  tradition. 
And  as  to  this,  some  affirm  that  they  gathered  it 
from  that  prophecy  of  Balaam  continued  down  to 
them  by  report  from  his  time,  which  prophecy  is  re- 
ccHrded  in  Numb,  xxiv,  17,  that  a  star  should  rise 
m$t  of  Jacob ;  and  also  that  they  mi^t  learn  it  from 
several  prophecies  of  the  sibyls,  one  of  which  sibyls 
prophesied  in  Persia.  But  how  much  soever  these 
prc^hecies  of  the  sibyls  may  have  obtained  in  the 
world,  yet  most  of  them  relating  to  Christ  are  prov- 
ed by  the  learned  Casaubon  to  be  SfNirious  and  sup- 
posititious,, and  by  ail  wise  men  believed  to  be  such. 
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Others  affirm,  that  this  might  have  been  first 
learned  fiK>m  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  their  disper- 
sion. But  especialiy  irom  some  remaining  traditions 
of  Daniel.  And  certainly,  when  we  consider  how 
much  this  prophet  writes  of  the  kingdom  and  com- 
ing of  the  Messiahs  it  is  no  ways  improbable  but  that 
he  might  otherwise,  both  by  writing  and  word  of 
month,  leave  many  things  behind  him  cooceming 
the  same.  All  which,  through  the  greatness  of  the 
place  he  held  in  the  Persian  court,  and  the  vast  re* 
pute  that  he  had  for  his  knowledge  and  learning, 
might  easily  find  both  a  general  and  a  lasting  recep- 
tion. 

It  cannot  therefpre  be  rationally  denied,  but  that 
these  wise  men  might  be  much  directed  by  such 
helps  as  these.  But  yet  I  affirm  that  these  were  not 
sufficient ;  so  that  we  must  be  fi>rced  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  Christ  by  this  star  from  a  supernatu- 
ral cause ;  that  is,  from  the  immediate  revelation^of 
God :  how,  or  in  what  manner,  that  revelation  was 
effected,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  know ;  but  that 
they  were  such  persons,  to  whom  Qod  upon  other 
occasions  did  vouchsafe  extraordinary  revelations,  is 
dear  from  the  twdfth  vers6,  where  it  is  said,  that 
they  were  admonished  by  God  in  a  dream  not  to  re- 
turn to  Herod.  Now  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
sam.e  God  who  warned  them  of  their  danger,  first 
su^ested  to  them  this  great  discovery ;  especially 
since  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  escape  the  one,  as  to 
find  out  the  other.  We  must  conclude  therefore, 
that  it  was  neitlier  their  own  skill,  nor  yet  the  light 
of  that  star,  that  taught  them  the  meaning  of  that 
star.  But  Leo  states  the  matter  rightly  in  his  fourth 
s^mon  upon  the  Epiphany:   Prteter  illam  steB^ 
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spedem  qua  eorporeum  incUavii  obiutum^/kfgemtiar 
veritatis  radius  eorum  carda  perdocuit.  Star-light 
is  but  a  dim  light  to  read  the  small  characters  of 
such  mysteries  by.  He  only  that  made  the  stars 
could  discover  it ;  even  that  God  who  rules  their  in- 
fluences, and  knows  their  significations. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  notable  circumstance 
of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  namely,  the  solemn  address 
of  the  wise  men  to  him  from  the  east,  upon  the  a^ 
pearance  of  a  star.     I  come  now  to  the 

Second,  which  was,  Herod's  behaviour  thereupon ; 
who  being  a  person  so  lai^ly  spoken  of  in  the  Jewish 
story,  so  particularly  noted  by  the  evangelist,. and 
made  yet  more  notable  by  having  the  birth  of  the 
great  Saviour  of  the  world  fall  in  his  reign,  he  may 
well  deserve  our.  particular  consideration :  according- 
ly we  will  consider  him  in  these  three  respects. 

1.  In  respect  of  his  condition  and  temper  in  rde- 
rc^^  to  his  government  of  Judea. 

8.  Of  his  behaviour  and  deportment  upon  this  par- 
ticular accident. 

S.  Of  the  influence  this  his  behaviour  had  upon 
those  under  his  government. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these ;  we  will  take  an 
account  of  his  condition  and  temper  in  reference  to 
the  government  held  by  him,  by  these  three  things 
recorded  of  him,  both  in  sacred  and  profiuie  story. 

1st,  His  usurpation :  Sdly,  His  cruelty :  and  Sdly, 
His  magnificence. 

1.  And  first  for  his  usurpation.  When  the  go- 
vernment of  Judea  was  took  from  the  Asmoneans, 
the  last  of  which  that  -  reigned  was  Antigonus,  this 
Herod,  the  youngest  son  of  Antipater,  an  Idume- 
an,  (who  had  grown  up  under  Hyrcanus,  being  by 
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faim  employed  in  the  chief  management  oi  the.  affairs 
of  his  kingdom,)  through  the  favour  of  Marcus  An^ 
tonius,  was  by  the  Roman  senate  deckred  king  of 
the  Jews ;  in  which  dignity,  to  the  wonder  of  many, 
he  was  also  confirmed  afterwards  by  Augustus  him-^ 
self.  But  Herod  nad  a  good  purse,  and  having  also 
well  experienced  Jugurtha's.  observation  of  Rome, 
that  it  was  urbs  vemdM,  knew  how  to  open  it  for  his 
advantage  as  well  as  any  man  living :  which,  toge« 
ther  with  his  great  courage  and  resolution,  lifted 
him  up. to,  and  settled  him  in  a  royal  throne,  so 
much  above  the  pitch  of  any  thing  that  by  his  birth 
he  could  pretend  to.  But  let  men  be  usurpers,  and 
as  falde  and  wicked  as  they  will,  yet  Grod  is  still 
righteous,  and  will  serve  and  bring  about  his  righ- 
teous purposes,  even  by  their  wickedness.  And  I 
question  not  but  the  success  of  Herod's  projects  was 
chiefly  from  the  special  providence  of  God,  while  the 
yillainy  of  them  was  wholly  from  himself;  for  by 
this  strange  and  unexpected  translation  of  the  Jew- 
ish government,  in  setting  the  crown  of  it  upon  a. 
stranger's  head,  was  exactly  fulfilled  that  eminent 
and  most  remarkable  prophecy  of  the  Messias,  in 
Qen.  xlix.  10,  That  the  sceptre  should  not  depart 
Jrom  Judahj  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  hisfoet^ 
untU  ShUoh  come. 

2.  The  second  thing  observable  of  him  was  his 
cruelty.  We  have  already  seen  him  seated  in  the 
Jewish  throne,  though  an  usurper  and  an  intruder, 
and  one  who  had  no  other  title  to  that  sove- 
reignty, but  the  gift  of  those  who  had  no  right  to 
give  it.  However,  being  thus  possessed  of  it,  he 
must  have  recourse  to  the  common  method  of  usurp- 
ers, and  maintain  by  Uood  what  he  had  got  by  in- 
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justice.  Accdrdiag^i^  he  assassinates  all  such  as  he 
could  but  suspect  might  be  his  competitors.  Aristo«- 
bulns,  the  last  of  the  Asmonean  race,  and  preferred 
by  him  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Mariamne  to 
the  h^h  priesthood,  because  the  affections  of  the 
people  were  towards  him,  was  by  his  appointment 
tieacherottsljr  drowned.  Nor  spares  he  Hyrcanua 
himself,  his  predecessor,  though  now  in  the  extre* 
mity  of  old  age,  and  the  person  who  had  raised  hts- 
fatiier  Antipater  to  Uiat  pitch  as  to  give  him,  his 
son,  the  possibilities  of  a  kingdom,  and  consequently 
of  doing  all  this  mischief.  Nay,  and  his  beloved 
wife  Mariamne  ako,  and  his  own  sons  Alexander 
and  Aristobulus,  and,  at  length  too,  his  base  son 
Antipater;  and,  which  was  the  most  unparalleled 
piece  of  barbarity  that  ever  was  acted^  last  of  aU, 
those  poor  infants  also,  (which  we  shall  presently  speak 
of,)  they  must  all  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  remorseless 
cruelty :  so  that  neither  the  innocence  of  infancy, 
the  venerablaness  and  impotence  of  old  age,  the  sa- 
cred obligations  of  gratitude,  the  love  of  a  wife^  not, 
lastly,  the  endearing  relation  of  a  son,  could  prevail 
any  thing  against  the  inhuman  resolves  of  his  base 
and  cruel  disposition ;  which  gave  occasion  to  that 
sarcastical  speech  of  Caesar  Augustus  concerning 
him  ;  "  That  it  was  better  to  be  Herod^s  hog,  than 
**  his  son.**  For  as  a  proselyted  Jew,  he  would  not 
meddle  with  the  former ;  but  as  worse  than  a  Jew, 
he  barbarously  procured  the  murder  of  the  latter. 

8.  The  third  thing  observable  in  the  temper  of 
tins  Herod  was^  his  magnificence.  There  was  none 
that  reigned  over  the  Jews,  Solomon  only  excepted,r 
that  left  such  glorious  monuments  of  building  be- 
hind them  as  did  Herod.    The  temple,  the  ar«  An^ 
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tcma^  and  his  own  houses,  suflicieiitly  declared  his 
Vast  and  (joundlesd  spirit:  any  one  of  which  h^d 
been  enough  to  have  eninobled  the  reign  of  any  one 
prince :  but  this  was  all  for  which  he  was  laudable  : 
God  sometimes  thinking  it  fit  to  give  a  man  some 
one  good  quality  to  season  his  many  bad  ones  ;  and 
so  to  keep  him  sweet  above-ground.  Herod  did 
many  things  of  public  advantage,  and  yet  he  scarce 
deserved  the  reputation  of  a  public  spirit,  when  the 
end  and  design  drove  at  by  him  in  all  he  did  was 
his  own  private  glory,  and  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition.  The  consideration  of  which  may  teach 
us  how  great  a  riddle  the  actions  of  most  men  are, 
even  in  their  most  specious  and  public  undertakings. 
The  action  may  be  sometimes  c£  a  national  emolu- 
ment, and  yet  the  spring  and  design  that  moves  it 
be  but  personal.  Few  men  know  what  disguises 
are  worn  upon  the  public  face  of  things,  and  how 
much  the  world  is  beholding  to  some  men's  pride 
and  vain-glory,  which  often  supply  the  olBBce  of  cha- 
rity in  those  worthy  beneffactions  they  pass  upon  the 
public ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  good  of  those 
that  are  benefited  by  such  works  is  the  least  thing 
in  the  thoughts  of  those  that  did  them.  So  ffar 
from  impossible  or  improper  was  that  supposition 
made  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  %^  of  a 
man^s  heHawing  all  his  gwds  upon  the  pcoTy  and 
yet  not  having  charity.  For  it  is  not  the  bulk  or 
outeide  cS  the  action,  but  the  mind  and  spirit  di- 
recting it,  that  stamps  it  charitable.  Men  may  give 
large  sums,  and  do  generous  actions,  upon  as  great 
designs  of  selfishness  as  ever  the  vilest  miser  or 
usurer  entertained,  when  he  amassed  heaps  upon 
heaps   within   his  greedy  coifers ;  only-  with   this 
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difference  indeed*  that  one  in  all  this  feeds  his  pride« 
the  other  his  covetousness.  But  surely  pride  is  as 
much  a  vice  as  covetousness,  though  not  always  of 
so  ill  effect  to  those  that  are  about  it.  It  is  not 
what  a  man  does,  but  how,  and  why,  that  denomi- 
nates his  action  good  or  evil  before  God.  Herod 
may  be  Herod  still,  for  all  his  building  of  a  temple. 

And  thus  much  for  the  three  qualifications  ob- 
servable in  Herod's  person. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered  of  him 
was,  his  behaviour  upon  this  particular  occasion  of 
the  wise  men's  coming  to  Jerusalem  from  the  east,  to 
inquire  after  him  that  was  bom  king  of  the  Jews,  at 
the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  which  behaviour 
of  his  shews  itself  in  these  two  things. 

1.  In  that  trouble  and  anxiety  of  mind  that  he 
conceived  upon  this  news.  He  was  full  of  suspi- 
cious, misgiving,  and  perplexing  thoughts,  what  the 
issue  of  things  might  be,  and  how  he  should  be  aUe 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  throne,  against  the  claim 
of  the  right  owner,  which  he  knew  he  held  by  no 
other  title  but  that  of  injury  and  usurpation. 

2.  His  behaviour  shews  itself  in  that  wretched 
course  he  took  to  secure  himself  against  his  supposed 
competitor ;  which  was  by  slaying  all  the  children 
bom  in  and  near  to  Bethlehem,  from  two  years  old 
and  under;  the  time  within  which  he  had  learat 
from  the  wise  men  that  Christ  must  have  been  bora. 

It  must  be  confessed  here  (which  yet  certainly  is 
very  strange)  that  Josephus,  who  is  so  particular  in 
recording  most  things  relating  to  Herod's  reign,  yet 
speaks  not  a  word  either  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  of 
the  appearance  of  the  star,  or  of  the  wise  men's 
coming  to  H^od  thereupon ;  nor,  lastly,  of  the  mas- 
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sacre  of  these  children.  All  of  which  (one  would 
think)  were  too  great  and  too  considerable  passages 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  such  an  historian  as 
Josephus. 

However,  this  ought  not  to  shake  our  faith  of 
these  things  at  all ;  since  if  the  evangelists  had  falsi- 
fied in  these  narratives,  it  is  infinitely  improbable,  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  could  so 
easily  have  convinced  them  of  such  falsification, 
should  not  some  time  or  other  have  objected  it  against 
the  truth  of  our  religion,  which  yet  they  never  did ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hugely  probable,  that 
Josephus,  a  great  zealot  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
consequently  a  mortal  hater  of  ours,  might,  out  of 
his  hatred  of  it,  omit  the  relation  of  these  passages 
which  were  likely  to  give  it  so  much  reputation  in 
the  world.     But  as  for  the  passage  of  his  murdering 
the  infants,  Ludovicus  CapeUus  is  of  opinion,  that  in 
that  place  where  Josephus  says,  that  Herod,  draw- 
ing near  his  death,  summoned  the  noblest  of  the 
Jews  by  a  menacing  edict  from  all  parts  of  Judea, 
and  shutting  them  up,  gave  order  to  his  sister  Sa- 
lome, and  her  husband  Alexas,  to  see  them  all  put 
to  the  sword  after  his  death ;  it  was  Josephus's  in- 
tent, by  this  device,  to\slubber  over\the  massacre  of 
these  innocents;  thus  not  wholly  omitting  it,  and 
yet  by  so  obscure  a  narrative  not  clearly  and  plainly 
discovering  it.     But  whether  this  observation  have 
any  weight  in  it  or  no,  I  hope  the  testimony  of  those 
whose  writings  have  been  opposed,  but  never  yet 
confuted,  or  convinced  of  falsity,  will  have  more  au- 
thority and  credit  with  us,  than  the  ambiguity  and 
shuflfling  of  a  partial  historian. 

8.  The  third  thing  proposed  to  be  considered  by 
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us  was,  the  influence  that  this  behaviour  of  Herod 
had  upon  those  under  his  government.    For  the  text 
tells  us,  that  not  only  he  was  troubled  himself,  but 
that  all  Jerusalem  was  also  troubled  with  kim  : 
yet  not  for  any  love  they  bore  him,  we  may  be  sure. 
But  they  were  troubled  and  disturbed  with  the  fears 
they  had  of  what  the  rage  and  jealousy  of  such  a 
tyrant  might  produce:  for  seldom  does  a  tyrant 
confine  his  troubles  within  his  own  breast,  but  that 
those  about  him  also  go  sharers  in  the  sniart  of 
them.    And  what  the  prophet  said  of  Ahab  nu^y  be 
as  truly  said  of  Herod,  and  all  such  usurpers,  tiiot 
they  are  those  thai  trouble  Israel.    For  usually 
such  persons  neither  rise  nor  fail,  but  at  the  cost  of 
the  people's  blood,  and  the  ex})ense  of  many  inno- 
cent lives.     When  tjnrants  and  victorious  rebels  in- 
vade the  r^al  power  of  any  nation,  the  peo|>le  must 
not  expect  to  rest  quiet  either  in  peace  or  war :  nor 
were  the  Jews  here  deceived  in  their  ill-boding  pre- 
sages of  what  mischief  would  ensue  upon  Herod's 
discontents.     Such  a  doud  could  not  gather  over 
their  heads  for  nothing.     And  long  it  was  not  b^ 
fore  it  broke  out  in  that  bloody  shower  that  has 
been  made  mention  of.     From  all  which  we  may 
learn  how  much  it  concerns  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  a  kingdom  to  stop  the  first  pretences 
and  encroaches  of  usurpers ;  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lies  to  keep  all  Herods  and  Cromwells  from  getting 
into  the  supremacy.    For  as  soon  as  their  own  guilt 
and  suspicion  shall  alarm  them  with  any  fears  of  the 
right  owner's  regaining  his  inheritance,  then  pre- 
sently the  whole  nation  is  in  danger  of  being  forced 
to  a  war,  to  defend  and  fight  for  those  whom  they 
have  more  heart  to  fight  against.    Or  in  Case  Provi- 
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denbe  ^att  &TOur  them  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to 
turn  their  swords  against  such  domestic  pests,  yet 
thej  must'  still  purchase  their  delivery  by  a  war ; 
that  is,  rid  themselves  of  one  calamity  by  another. 
So  that  we  see,  when  Herods  and  usurpers  once 
ravish  the  government  into  their  hands,  whether 
they  stand  or  whether  they  fall,  aU  Jerusalem  is 
like  to  he  troubled  with  them. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  what  I  proposed  from 
{he  text,  namely,  the  two  grand  circumstances  of 
our  Saviour's  nativity.  I  shall  now  close  up  all  with 
a  resolution  of  this  short  question,  Why  that  Jesus 
Christ,  being  bom  the  right  and  lawful  king  of  the 
Jews,  yet  gave  way  to  this  bloody  usurps,  and  did 
not,  either  in  his  or  his  successor's  time,  assume  the 
government  himself? 

In  answer  to  which,  though  I  think  it  a  solid  and 
satisfactory  reason  of  all  God's  actions  to  state  them 
upon  his  mere  will  and  pleasure ;  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  other  reasons  assignable  for  this. 

I  shall  pitch  upon  two. 

1.  Christ  balked  the  kingly  government  of  the 
Jews,  because  his  assuming  it  would  have  crossed 
the  very  design  of  that  religion  that  he  was  then 
about  to  establish ;  which  was,  to  unite  both  Jew 
apd  Grentile  into  one  church  or  body.  But  this 
union  could  not  possibly  be  effected  till  the  politic 
economy  of  that  nation,  so  interwoven  with  the  cere- 
monial and  religious,  like  the  great  partition-wall, 
was  broken  down.  Upon  good  reason  therefore  did 
Christ  refuse  to  undertake  the  kingly  government, 
and  therein  the  support  of  that  nation,  the  politic 
constitution  of  which,  through  the  special  providence 
of  God,  in  order  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
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rdigion^  was  now  shortly  to  expire  and  to  be  donb 
away. 

2.  Christ  Tohmtarilj  waved  tiie  Jewish  erown, 
that  he  might  hereby  declare  to  the  wodd  the  iia« 
ture  of  his  proper  kingdom ;  which  was  to  be  wholly 
without  the  grandeur  of  human  sovereignty  and  the 
splendour  of  earthly  courts.  In  Luke  xvii.  20  it  is 
said,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  ob^ 
nervation,  8o  we  read  it.  But  the  Greek  is  kotol 
i^cEyraaicaf,  that  is,  with  pomp  and  gayety  of  outward 
appearance.  For  so  the  word  signifies.  Whare-i 
upon,  in  Acts  xxv.  28,  when  Agrippa  and  Bemice 
came  in  much  splendour  and  magnificence  to  vidt 
Festus,  it  is  said  that  they  came  fisrk  «AA^r  (JMm^ 
0*/4SK»  which  is  there  well  rendered,  wM  much  pomp. : 

This  being  so,  men  may  save  themselves  the  la- 
bour of  entering  into  covenants,  raising  armies,  and 
cutting  of  Uiroats,  to  advance  the  sceptre  and  king^ 
dom  of  Jesus  Christ :  for  Christ  has  no  need  of  their 
forces :  he  came  to  cast  out  such  legions,  and  not  to 
employ  them.  Here  in  this  world  he  owns  no  sword 
but  that  of  his  Spirit,  no  sceptre  but  his  word,  no 
kingdom  but  the  heart.  This  is  his  prerogative 
royal,  to  govern  our  wills,  to  command  our  indium* 
tions,  and  to  reign  and  lord  it  over  our  most  inward 
affections. 

Mnbidi  kingdom,  God  of  his  mercy  daily  -ptapaf^ 
gate  and  inorease  withiA  us. 

To  which  God  be  tendered  and  ascribed^  as  is 
mast  due,  all  praise,  might,  mq/esiy,  and  do^ 
minion,  bath  now  and  Jar  ever.    Amen. 
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Matthsw  X.37. 

* 

He  thai  loves  Jaiher  or  mother  better  than  me  is  not  toorthjf 

of  me, 

UUR  Saviour  in  these  words  presents  himself  and 
the  world  together  as  competitors  for  onr  best  affec«> 
tions;  which  because  we  never  fiasten  upon  any 
thmg  but  for  some  precedent  apprehension  of  wordi 
in  it,  he  therefiire  treats  witJi  us  not  upon  terms  of 
courtesy  but  reason,  chailienging  a  transcendent  affec- 
tion on  oar  parts,  because  of-  a  transcendent  worthi- 
ness on  his.  He  would  have  it  before  the  world, 
for  this  cause  only,  that  he  deserves  it  above  the 
world. 

Now  because  men  might  be  i4)t  to  flatter  them* 
adves  into  a  false  persuasion  of  their  love  to  Cihrist, 
the  heart  being  no  Itiss  the  sciat  and  shop  of  dteeil^ 
thaQ  it  is. of  love ;  lest,  I  say,  they'  might  baffle  and 
impose  upon  Uiemsdves^  (as  sad  experience  shews; 
that  most  men  do  in  this  particular,)  our  Saviour, 
with  great  art,  selects  and  singles  out  thode  enjoy- 
tnents  tiiat  are  most  apt  to  seiee  and  engross  our 
affections,  and  particularly  states  the  sincerity  of  bur 
love  to  hiin,  in  the  superiority  ot  it  over  our  love  to 
those.  An  ordinary  affection  relating  to  an  extrabr*- 
dinary  object  is  no  affection.  When  Christ  is  the 
tUing  that  we  are  to  love,  between  the  highest  de- 
gree c^  love  and  a  total  negation  of  it,  there  is  no 
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medium ;  as  it  is  said  of  Jacob,  that  he  loved  Ra* 
chel,  but  he  hated  Leah ;  because  he  loved  Leah  the 
^  less  of  the  two;  So  if  a  man  loves  the  world  in  a 
greater  degree,  and  Christ  in  a  less,  when  God  shall 
come  to  take  an  estimate  of  that  love,  he  will  make 
no  allowance  for  the  comparison,  but  account  that 
man  absolutely  to  love  the  world  and  to  hate  Christ. 
For  not  to  value  him  more  than  all,  is  really  to  un- 
dervalue him. 

For  the  exposition  of  the  words  we  must  here  ob- 
serve, that  these  terms  father  and  mother  are  not 
to  be  understood  in  a  literal,  restrained  sense,  only  as 
tii^  signify  such  relations ;  but  they  are  to  be  taken 
more,  largely,  as  they  comprise  whatsoever  enjoy- 
ments are  dear  unto  us :  it  being  usual  in  scripture 
>^  to  express  alL  that  is  dear  to  us  by  some  ong  thing 
that  is  most  dear.  As  it  is  a  frequent  sjmecdoche,  to 
X^xpress  the  whole  by  some  one  principal  part.\  Prov. 
xxiii.  S6,  My  son^give  me  thy  heaf:t  God  here  re- 
quires the  service  of  the  whole  man ;  but  the  heart 
is  only  expressed,  as  being  the  prime  ruling  part. 

Now  the  affection  we  bear  to  our  parents  is  the 
greatest  that  we  are  to  bear  to  any  worldly  thing, 
and  that  deservedly.  For  if,  under  God,  they  gave 
us  our  beings,  we  may  well  return  them  our  affec- 
tions. So  that  Christ  by  demanding  a  love  greater 
than  that  which  upon  a  natural  account  is  the  great- 
est, and  by  preferring  himself  before  that  eDJ03rment 
which  is  the  dearest>  he  does  by  consequence  prefer 
himself  brfore  all  the  rest.  For  he  that  is  above  a 
prince,  is  consequentially  above  all  his  subjects. 

As  for  the  next  exjHression,  he  U  not  irarfity  of 
me ;  it  may  seem  from  hence  to  be  inferred,  tha*  be 
who  should  love  Christ  above  fether  or  mother,  or 
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any  other  worldly  enjojmeiity  would  thereby  become 
worthy  of  Christ.  But  yet  to  affirm  that  any  man 
may  so  qualify  himself,  or  do  that  which  ^  may  reiv* 
der  him  worthy  of  Christ,  would  be  apparently  to 
introduce  and  assert  the  doctrine  of  .merit;  a  thing 
of  the  highest  absurdity,  both  in  reason  and  reli- 
gion. 

In  answer  to  this  therefore  we  may  observe,  that 
there  is  a  twofold  worthiness. 

1.  A  worthiness  strictly  and  properly  so  called, 
which  is  according  to  the  real  inherent  value  of  the 
thing ;  and  so  no  man  by  the  choicest  of  his  en- 
deavours can  be  said  to  be  worthy  of  Christ.  He 
can  no  more  merit  ^^e  than  he  can  merit  glory, 
and  both  are  included  in  Christ.  Obtain  them  indeed 
we  may,  but  we  can  never  deserve  them.  Worthi- 
ness is  a  thing  that  man  can  never  plead  before 
God ;  but  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  stiU  un- 
profitable, and  therefore  still  unworthy. 

2.  There  is  a  worthiness  according  to  the  gra- 
cious acceptance  of  Qod,  which  is  a  worthiness  im- 
properly so  called  :  when  a  thing  is  worthy,  not  for 
any  value  in  itself,  but  because  God  freely  accepts  it 
for  such.  This  worth  may  be  rather  termed  a  fit- 
ness or  a  meetness,  not  consistiidg  in  merit,  but  in 
due  conditional  qualifications.  And  so  he  that  loves 
father  or  mother  less  than  Christ  is  in  this  sense 
worthy  of  him ;  that  is,  fitly  prepared  and  qualified 
to  receive  him;  as  having  that  which  God  is  pleased 
to  make  the  only  condition  upon  which  he  bestows 
Christ.' 

These  things  being  premised  by  way  of  exposi- 
tion, I  shall  draw  forth  and  prosecute  the  sense  of 
the  words  in  these  three  particulars. 
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I.  I  shaU  shew  what  is  included  and  compre-. 
bended  in  that  love  to  Christ  that  is  here  mentioned 
in  the  text. 

'  II.  I  shaU  shew  what  are  the  reasons  and  motives 
tjiat  may  induce  us  to  it. 

III.  What  are  the  signs,  marks,  and  characters 
whereby  we  maj  discern  it. 

I.  As  for  the  first  of  these,  what  is  included  in 
the  love  here  spoken  of,  I  conceive  it  may  indude 
these  five  things. 

l.  An  esteem  and  valuation  nf  Christ  above  all 
woAdly  enjoyments  whatsoever.  The  first  founda- 
tion stone  of  this  love  must  be  laid  in  admiration, 
qnd  an  high  persuaidoQ  of  that  worth  that  we  are  to 
k)ve.  We  must  first  befieve  Christ  excellent,  before 
we  can  account  him  dear.  Those  that  profisas  and 
arow  a  love  to  Christ,  and  yet,  by  the  secret  verdict 
of  theix  worldly  mibds,  place  a  greater  esteem  upon 
a  pleasure,  upon  honour,  upon  an  estate,  do  indeed 
speak  contradictions,  and  delude  themselves,  and  may 
as  well  believe  their  life  may  remain  when  their 
soul  is  departed,  as  imagine  that  their  love  may  go 
obe  way,  and  their  esteem  another.  Upon  which 
account  it  is  clear,  that  Christ  must  be  first  raised 
above  the  world  in  our  judgments ;  he  must  first  rule 
there ;  he  must  lord  it  in  our  thoughts,  and  coounand 
our  apprehensions. 

If  we  trace  David  through  all  his  Psalms,  he  is 
continually  breathing  out  an  aedent  kve  to  God; 
they  run  all  along  in  a  strain  of  the  highest  affisc- 
tibn.  And  this  love  we  shall  find  to  have  been 
founded  upon  a  proportionable  esteem  of  Qod^  which 
esteem  does  eminently  aj^ar  in  sevend  expaessjong. 
How  often  does  he  rqieat  and  insist  vipon  this  one. 
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_  _  « 

Ijord^  who  is  Uke  unto  Aeei  Psalm  xxxv.  10,  and 
xlxL  19.  *  His  thcuffhts  ware  evea  tranroorted  into 

.  «™tog  «uS„  of  Q«.^  «,n«l^  ««.. 

kndes,  before  his  h^rt  could  be  drama  forth  in  love 
and  affection  to  him ;  he  suffered  an  ecstasy  in  his 
Aoughts  before  he  did  in  his  desires.  And  again. 
Psalm  xviii.  3,  TbMt  art  worthy  to  he  praised. 
God's  worth,  preaented  to  the  soul  by  thoughts  of 
esteem,  is  that  which  so  strongly^  and,  as  I  may  say, 
invincibly  draws  its  affections.  It  is  indeed  the 
price  of  our  desires^  and  really  buys  liiem  before  it 
has  th«n« 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  dictates  of  the  un- 
derstanding have  such  a  determining,  controlling  in-* 
fluence  upon  the  will  and  affections,  that  they  can- 
not  but  desire  whatsoever  the  understonding  shall 
sufficiently  offer  and  propose  to  them  as  desirable. 
But  whether  or  no  the  judgment  does  certainly  and 
infidUbly  command  and  draw  after  it  the  acts  of  the 
will,  (which  is  a  controversy  too  big  to  be  discussed 
in  a  sermon,)  yet  this  is  certain,  that  it  does  ei  ne- 
eessity  precede  them,  and  no  man  cim  fix  his  love 
upon  any  thing,  till  his  judgment  reports  it  to 
the  will  as  amiable.  This  must  be  the  only  gate 
and  portal  through  which  we  must  introduce  lov- 
ing .thoughts  of  Christ  into  the  heart ;  he  must 
be  first  valued  before  he  can  be  embraced^  For  this 
is  undoubtedly  certain,  that  nothing  can  have  a 
greater  share  of  our  affections,  than  it  has  of  our 
esteem. 

2.  This  love  to  Christ  implies  a  choosing  him  be- 
fiwe  aU  other  enjoyments.  For  a  man  to  pretend 
affection  to  ChriiA,  by  extolling  his  person,  admiring 
what  he  has  done  for  us,  by  pausing  the  ways  of 
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God,  commending  the  practice  and  the  practisers  of 
godliness;  and  yet  in  the  mean  time  to  act  and  la- 
bour for  the  world,  to  live  in  sin,  and  upon  all  occa-* 
sions  to  submit  to  a  temptation,  rather  than  to  a  pre^ 
cept ;  notwithstanding  this  strange  opposition  and 
clashing  between  his  profession  and  his  course,  I 
suppose  every  rational  man  would  read  his  judgment, 
not  in  his  wcnrds,  but  in  his  choice.  Laudant  iila^ 
^ed  ista  legunt ;  he  that  commends  such  books,  but 
reads  others,  only  shews  tliat  he  praises  one  thing 
but  values  anoth«,  and  that  the  best  interpreter  of 
his  mind  is  not  what  he  says,  but  what  he  chooses.  . 

By  this  Moses  undeniably  proved  both  the  strength 
and  sincerity  of  his  love  to  God  and  to  the  people  of 
God,  that  he  chose  rather  to  suffer  afflicticms  with 
ihem,  than  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  ci  Pharaoh's 
court.  For  to  have  solicited  their  cause  with  Pha- 
raoh, to  have  procured  them  a  mitigation  of  their 
bondage,  to  have  won  them  &vour  and  a  good  opw 
nion  from  the  Egyptians,  had  indeed  been  signs  and 
effects  of  love ;  but  this  was  love  itself.  His  affec«^ 
tipn  was  in  his  choice ;  £or  had  he  still  chose  Pha^ 
raoh's  court,  bH  other  things  that  h^  could  have  done 
for  his  brethren  had  amounted  rather  to  a  good 
wish,  than  to  a  true  affection* 

Thus,  on  the  contrary,  wicked  men  are .  said  ta 
love  death  ^  but  can  any  man  make  his  greatest  evil 
the  object  of  his  best  desire,  which  is  love?  No» 
assuredly^  while  he  considers  it  aa  such,  he  cannot ; 
but  because  it  is  rational  from  men's  choice  to  infep 
and  argue  their  love,  th^  may  be  said  therefore 
truly  and  properly  to  love  death,  because  they,  choosy 
it.  And  by  the  same  reason,  on  the  other  side,  a^ 
believer,  though  he  may  be  sometimes  ensnared  Usl 
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sin,  and  so  brought  to  commit  it,  yet  fie  cannot  be* 
said  indeed  to  love  it,  because  it  is  seldom  his  choioe^ 
but  his  surprise ;  he  makes  it  not  his  end  and  his 
design.  It  is  rather  a  sudden  invasion  made  upon 
his  affections,  than  the  resolved  purpose  of  his  will. 

Thus  therefore  we  see  how  the  spirit  and  force  of 
our  love  exerts  itself  in  choice ;  for  the  design  of 
love  is  to  appropriate  as  well  as  to  approximate  its 
object  to  the  soul :  and  to  choose  a  thing  is  the  first 
access  to  a  propriety  in  it.  For  choice,  as  I  may  so 
say,  is  possession  begun,  and  possession  itself  is  no- 
thing else  but  choice  perfected.  Barely  to  esteem 
Christ  (if  we  may  suppose  a  division  of  those  things 
which  indeed  are  not  to  be  divided)  is  as  much  in- 
ferior to  a  choosing  him,  as  a  good  look  is  below  a 
good  turn. 

3.  Love  to  Christ  implies  service  and  obedience 
to  him;  the  same  love  that  when  it  is  between 
equals  is  friendship,  when  it  is  from  an  inferior  to^ 
superior  is  obedience.  Love,  of  all  the  affections,  is 
the  most  active;  hence  by  those  who  express  the 
nature  of  things  by  hieroglyphics,  we  have  it  com- 
pared to  fire,Wrtainly  for  nothing  more  than  its  ac- 
tivity .\  The  same  arms  that  embrace  a  friend,  will 
be  as  ready  to  act  for  him.  This  is  the  natural  pro* 
gress  of  true  love,  from  the  heart  to  the  hand: 
where  there  is  an  inward  spring,  there  will  quickly 
be  an  external  visible  motion. 

When  we  have  once  placed  our  affection  upon 
any  person,  the  next  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  what 
shall  we  do  for  him  ?  And  if  this  be  the  property  of 
love  when  it  lays  itself  out  upon  natural  objects,  wq 
may  be  sure  it  will  be  heightened  when  it  pitches 
aupematural.    It  is  indeed  changed,  but  withal 
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advanoed ;  the  object  tStered,  but  theaeaMre  of  the 
act  increased.  Diyiiie  and  hearexdj  things  do  in- 
deed refine  and  lop  off  the  extravagancy,  but  they 
abate  nothing  of  the  vigour  of  our  affections. 

Christ  has  detennined  the  case  in  short,  John 
xiv.  15|  J[f  ye  lave  me^  keep  my  commandments. 
There  is  mwe  veal  love  to  God  shewn  in  the  least 
sincere  act  of  obedience,  than  in  the  greatest  and 
tiie  most  pompous  sacrifioe.  Many  may  please  them- 
sdves  in  their  fair  piofessions,  theur  orthodox  opi- 
nions, and  their  judgment  about  the  ways  of  Christ, 
but  God  knows  there  may  be  much  of  all  this,  and 
yet  but  little  love.  It  is  the  command  that  must 
try  that ;  and  believe  it,  the  grand  inquiry  hereafter 
will  be,  not  what  we  have  thought  or  what  we  have 
said,  but  what  we  have  done  for  Christ. 

Christ  all  along  in  scripture  proposes  himsdf  to  us 
as  our  Lord  fflid  Master ;  and  a  servant's  love  to  his 
Blister  is  his  service. .  It  was  the  idle  servant  that 
God  dealt  with  as  his  enemy.  How  does  a  wicked 
man's  love  to  sin  appear,  but  by  his  continual,  in- 
defatigable acting  and  working  for  it,  obeying  its 
commands,  and  fulfilling  even  its  vilest  lusts  and 
most  unreasonable  desires !  Now  Christ  requires  that 
every  believer  should  manifest  his  love  to  him  in 
that  height  and  measure,  that  a  wicked  person  ma* 
ni&sts  his  love  to  sin.  So  that  when  he  required  a 
testimonial  of  Peter's  affection,  he  did  not  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  him,  or  what  he  was  ready  to 
profess  concerning  him :  for  we  know  he  thought 
Inm  to  be  the  San  qfGodf  Matth.  xvi.  16  ;  and  he 
professed,  that  if cM  others  far  soak  him^  yet  he  wamld 
natf  Matth.  xxvi.  98 ;  yet  for  all  this  he  afterwank 
both  denied  and  foreswore  hnn.    Christ  tbereior^ 
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exacts  a  demonstratiim'  of  hh  love  m  femce  and 
obedience.  Peter,  lavest  thou  me  ?  Feed  my  skeep^ 
John  xxL  17.  He  knew  he  that  would  ohey  and 
aerve  him,  and  execute  his  conunaads,  loved  Urn  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  disaimulatioo,  A  man  usually 
speaks,  but  he  seldom  doee  rae  thiiig  and  thinke  an- 
other. 

It  is  natural  fior  love,  where  it  is  both  sincete  and 
predominant,  to  subdue  the  party  possessed  with  it 
to  undertiake  the  most  servile,  laborious,'  and  other- 
wise unoHnfortable  offices  in  the  behalf  of  him  whom 
he  loves.  If  you  will  admit  the  paradox,  it  makes  a 
man  do  more  than  he  can  do.  Will  is  instead  of 
Jiower,  and  love  suj^es  the  room  of  ability^  Had 
the  love  of  Christ- but  once  thwougbly  seated  itself 
in  our  hearts,  we  should  find  that,  according  to  that 
most  expressive  phrase  of  the  apostle,  it  woidd  con- 
^ain  U8.  It  were  but  Christ's  saying,  Go,  and  wa 
should  go ;  Do  this,  and  we  should  do  it.  We  should 
find  a  double  command,  <me  &om  Christ  aild  one 
from  our  own  affectum.  Love  without  wcnrks  is  a 
greater  absurdity  than  faith  without  works;  faith 
works  by  love,  and  love  by  obedience.  Let  none 
therefore  ever  think  to  divide  himself  between  God 
and  mammon ;  to  afford  his  love  to  Christ,  but  his 
service  to  the  world.  If  a  man  may  honour  his  pa* 
rents  but  hot  obey  them,  keep  loyalty  to  his  go- 
vernor but  rebel  against  him,  then  may  abo  his  love 
stand  sinc^e  to  Christ  while  unseconded  with  obe- 
dience. 

It  is  the  masterpiece  of  Satan  and  our  own  cor- 
ruptions, to  bring  us  under  this  persuarion,  that  we 
may  Iqve  Christ  without  serving  him :  but  bdieve 
it,  it  is  a  destructive  and  a  danmable  delusion ;  equal 
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m  the  absarditj  and  in  the  danger :  and  I  beliere,  if 
we  could  divide  these  two,  and  give  the  Devil  his 
choice,  he  wotdd  accept  of  one  instead  of  both :  give 
but  the  Devil  your  service,  and  he  would  give  Christ 
jour  love.  We  are  apt  to  place  all  upon  persua* 
sion ;  but  how  shall  we  be  disappointed  when  God 
comes  to  reckon  with  us  for  performance  ! 

4.  Love  to  Christ  implies  an  acting  for  him  in 
opposition  to  all  other  things ;  and  this  is  the  un« 
deceiving,  infallible  test  of  a  true  affection.  We 
may  not  only  value  and  commend,  but  think  also 
that  we  serve  Christ  by  reason  of  the  undiscemiUe 
mixture  of  his  and  our  interests  sometimes  wrapt 
together ;  so  as  to  be  persuaded  that  we  serve  and 
carry  on  his  interest,  while  indeed  we  only  serve 
our  own  in  another  dress.  I  believe  that  Jehu  did 
not  only  persuade  others,  but  himself  also,  that  he 
served  the  cause  of  God  in  destroying  the  posterity 
of  Ahab  and  the  worshippers  of  Baal ;  when  in  truth, 
God's  honour  and  his  own  safety,  the  interest  of  r&* 
ligion  and  of  his  crown,  at  that  time  so  particuhrly 
met  and  combined  together,  that  he  mistook  his 
own  meaning,  and  thought  he  was  all  the  time  ho- 
nouring of  God,  while  he  was  only  endeavouring  to 
establish  himself,  and  pursuing  the  designs  of  policy 
under  the  mask  of  zeal. 

But  when  two  distinct  interests  are  drawn  forth 
in  an  open,  avowed  opposition,  and  visibly  confiont 
one  another ;  when  those  that  embrace  one  are  ap« 
parently  discriminated  from  the  other,  and  none  can 
embrace  both,  but  a  man  must  either  testify  a  real 
affection  on  one  side,  or  an  odious  indifference  and 
neutrality,  then  love  will  appear  to  be  love ;  dissi* 
jnulation  wiU  be  rendered  impossible,  and  a  man  will 
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be  judged  to  love  there  only  where  h6  shall  dare  to 
appear. 

When  Christ  and  the  world,  Christ  and  our  ho- 
nour, Christ  and  our  profit,  shall  make  two  opposite 
parties,  then  is  the  time  to  try  our  affections.  If 
one  servant  should  follow  two  several  persons,  it 
were  hard  to  discern  whose  servant  he  was,  while 
they  both  walked  quietly  together ;  but  diould  they 
wee  quarrel  and  come  to  strdkes,  we  should  quickly 
see  by  his  assistance  where  he  had  engaged  his  ser-> 
vice.  The  truth  is,  it  is  but  one  and  the  same 
league,  that  is,  defensive  in  respect  of  our  frieiids, 
and  offensive  to  their  enemies.  Neither  is  there 
wy  defending  of  Christ's  interest,  without  an  active 
opposing  that  of  Satan  and  the  flesh,  when  the  pre- 
servation of  one  lies  in  the  destruction  of  the  other. 
If  Christ  cannot  increase,  unless  John  decrease,  the 
Baptist  himself  must  not  be  spared.  Because  Peter 
would  shew  that  he  loved  Christ  above  the  rest,  he 
drew  his  sword  for  him.  He  that  fights  for  another 
pawns  his  life  that  he  loves  him :  competition  is  the 
touchstone  ofVeality.V 

It  is  not  to  make  mvectives  against  sin  and  the 
courses  of  the  world,  or  to  speak  satires  against  the 
Devil,  that  infallibly  concludes  us  to  be  Christ's  dis- 
ciples. Those  may  chide  very  sharply,  who  are  yet 
hearty  and  real  friends.  But  shew  me  the  person 
who  can  act  with  as  keen  a  vigour  as  he  speaks ; 
who  can  put  hisyoot  upon  the  nedi:\of  his  lust ;  wha 
can  be  restless  and  active  in  circumventing,  under- 
mining, and  defeating  his  corruption ;  and  all  this 
only  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  Christ ;  such  an 
one  indeed  declares  to  the  world  by  a  demonstration 
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of  the  hi^beat  evid^nc^  that  Ghrist  bears  the  nde 
and  pfeeminenoe  in  hu  affections. 

Had  king  Jotiah  tspcHa  gieat  and  glorioas  words 
of  his  love  to  God's  churchy  and  of  his  hatred  to  ido^ 
latiy,  this  indeed  mi^t  have  been'a  fiur  oommendai> 
tion  o{  his  zeal  to  the  workU  whidi  is  often  deceived^ 
and  ahnost  alwiqrs  governed  by  words :  bnt-it  could 
not  have  at  all  commended  his  zeal  tO'  God,  who 
weighs  an  such  expressions  in-  the  balance  of  tnrtji 
and  lealitjr,  and  &ids  them  #anting. 

But  see  how  this  royal  peiton's  love  to  God  mani^i- 
fested  itself :  as  soon  as  he  succeeded  his  fiither,  and 
found  the  church  generally  corrupted,  and  idolatry 
like  an  usurper  reigning  in  his  kingdom,  he  pre-> 
sently  throws  down  the  altars;  breaks  the  images, 
dismantles  the  high  places ;  and  all  this  in  opposition 
to  a  potent,  prevailing  interest  in  his  kingdom.  A 
ficiend  at  court  signified  but  UMJe,  when  he  was  to 
speak  for  idolatry,  where  the  king  himfielf  looked 
upon  the  church  as  his  crown,  and  the  purity  of  re^ 
ligion  as  his  prerogative.  And  this  was  to  love  God 
and  religion  indeed,  thus  to  assert  them  actively,  hf 
engaging  against  their  fiercest  opponents,  and  buUd- 
ing  up  the  divine  worship  upon  the  rain  of  ito  ad^ 
versaries.  And  Purely  between  the  most  glittering 
profesBions,  the  most  enlarged  vows,  and  highest 
verbal  engagements  for  God,  and  between  thb  way 
of  taking  up  and  owning  his  quarrel,  theve  is  aS 
miich  difference,  as  there  is  between  Xwearing  God*s 
colours  and  fighting  his  battles. 

5.  To  assign  the  greatest  arid  the  sufatHmest  in- 
stance in  the  last  placcf.  Love  to  Christ  import^  a 
full  acquiescence  in  him  done,  even  in  the  absence 
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arid  want  of  all  other  fididtlfai :  man;  ean  eoAmte 
Cbxiat  with  richer  Chfiat  with  honour^  Cfaiiat  with 
interesty  and  abundandy  satisfy  tiwrnadves  in  n 
doing ;  though  perhaps  all  the  time  Hmy  put  but  a 
dieat  upon  themse[ye8»  thinking  that  they  fellow 
Christ,  while  indeed  they  run  only  after  the  loavesi 
What  Solomon  says  Of  wisdom,  that  they  think  of 
religion,  that  it  is^tKM?  wiA  an  inherihnee. 

The  Devil  granted  it  to  be  an  easy  matter,  for 
Job  to  serve  God  in  tiie  midst  of  that  great  affluence, 
while  God  set  an  hedge  round  about  all  that  he  had : 
but,  says  he  to  God,  Putjbrth  thine  hand^  andtauek 
kirn,  strip  him  of  all  his  greatness,  his  wealth,  and 
honour,  and  he  mil  curse  thee  to  thyjkce ;  and  if 
Job's  heart  had  not  been  made  of  better  metal  thail 
the  heart  of  the  most  specious  hypocrite  in  the 
world,  the  Devil  had  not  been  at  all  out  in  his  ad* 
vice,  but  would  have  certainly  seen  his  prediction 
verified  in  Job's  behaviour. 

Many  love  Christ  as  they  love  their  temporal 
king ;  while  he  flourishes,  and  has  the  opportunity  of 
obliging  his  dependents,  they  will  be  sure  to  stick 
close  by  his  side :  but  would  they  foUow  hiih  into 
banishment,  and  pay  allegiance  to  majesty  poor,  and 
bare,  and  forlorn  ?  And  if  Providence  shmild  debase 
him  to  so  low  a  pitch,  could  they  honour  him  in 
rags,  as  much  as  they  do  in  purple  ?  and  give  him 
the  same  homage  wandering  in  the  land  of  strangers, 
that  they  shew  him  riding  in  the  head  of  his  own 
armies? 

No ;  the  case  comes  to  be  altered  here.  IVhen 
indeed  duty  and  emolument  conspire,  one  may  easily 
be  performed,  because  in  the  very  same  action  the 
other  may  be  intended :  bu^  when  they  part,  and 
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virtue  is  to  set  off  itself  merelj  upon  the  stock  of  its 
own  worth,  there  men  generally  look  upon  it  as 
upon  a  fair  woman  without  a  portion  ;\all  will  com^ 
mend,  but  none  will  marry  her. ' 

But  this  was  the  great  and  infaUible  demonstra-- 
tion,  that  all  the  ancient  heroes  in  the  fidth  gave  of 
their  love  to  God,  that  they  took  him  alone  for  an 
inheritance  and  a  patrimony,  and  embraced  religion 
separate  firom  all  temporal  accessions^  as  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  desires,  the  just  measures  of  their  de- 
signs, and  the  scAe  and  ample  object  of  th^  satis- 
fiiction.  Abraham  left  his  country,  his  family,  his 
estate,  following  God  upon  his  bare  word  and  com-> 
mand*  The  disciples  left  all,  and  followed  Christ ; 
the  primitive  Christians  and  martyrs  relinquished 
every  worldly  enjoyment  even  to  Ufe  itself,  and  em- 
barked all  their  hopes,  all  their  fortunes  and  felicities^ 
both  present  tod  future,  in  this  one  bottom,  looking 
for  all  these,  and  that  which  was  much  better  and 
greater  than  all,  entirely  in  their  religion. 

But  because  human  nature  has  great  arguments 
and  reluctancies  against  such  an  heroic  act  of  piety, 
Grod,  that  he  might  cast  all  our  duties  within  the 
rules  and  measures  of  reason,  which  is  the  proper 
drawing  us  with  the  cords  of  a  man^  has  provided 
greater  arguments  to  induce  us  to  such  an  under^ 
taking,  than  flesh  and  blood  can  produce  against  it. 

For  when  he  called  Abraham  from  the  very  bosom 
of  his  friends  and  fortunes,  he  did  not  divert  his  will 
from  one  desirable  object  without  proposing  to  it 
another:  but  he  both  answers  his  desires  and  ob- 
viates his  fears,  in  that  infinitely  full  and  encourag- 
ing promise.  Genesis  xv.  1,  Fear  not,  Abraham :  I 
am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.    A 
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psomise  that  m^t  reach  the.  vecy  utmost .  of  his 
thoughts,  confute  his  doubts,  and  make  good  the 
reason  of  his  obedience  in  all  dlxnimstances  whatsd- 
ever.  And  Christ,  makes  the  same  promise  to  all 
his,  Matth.  xix.  SQ^  that  Aere  is  fume  who  should 
Jewoe  father y  or  mother^  or  lands  /or  his  sate  and 
the  gasper Sf  hut  should  receive  an  hundredfold  in 
this  world f  and  in  the  world  to  come  everlasting 
Itfe.  That  is,  they  should  receive  that  high  satis* 
£Biction,  pleasure,  and  peace  of  mind,  th^t  should  be 
an  hundredfold  greater  than  any  that  is  conveyed 
to  tiie  heart  of  man  froip  the  vastest  abundance  of 
worldly  treasures  anfl  enjoyments.  So  that  in  all 
these  high  instances  of  rel%ion,  God  is  pleased  to 
convince  as  well  as  to  commanfi  us  to  obedience, 
still  interweaving  argument  with  precept,  and  so 
making  our  love  to  him  as  rational  as  it  can  be  re- 
ligious. 

And  therefore  let  men  frame  to  themselves  what 
measures  of  religion  they  please,  yet  if  they  cannot 
love  and  acquiesce  in  it,  when  Pvvidence  shall  leave 
them  nothing  in  the  world  else  to  bestow  their  love 
upon,  but  dispossess  them  of  all,  the  former  delights 
of  their  eyes  and  joys  of  their  hearts,  (of  which  we 
have  but  too  frequent  and  pregnant  eXamj^es  iji 
many,  whose  fortunes  have  been  ground  to  nothing 
by  some  sad  calamities,)  such  must  assure  themselves 
that  all  their  love  to  Christ  is  trifling  and  superficial, 
and  £ar  from  that  sincerity  that  makes  it  genuine, 
saving,  and  victorious  over  the  world. 

And  God  knows  how  soon  he  may  bring  all  our 
pretences  to  so  severe  a  trial ;  and  what  need  the 
weJEik  heart  of  man  wiU  then^have  of  such  a  principle 
to  si^port  it,  when  it  shall  find  itself  beat  off  from 
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all  its  fimner  holds,  bereft  of  its  supfdies,  and  eveiy 
thing  on  this  side  heaven  frowning  and  looking 
sternly  upon  it.  It  will  be  then  found  that  religicm 
is  not  a  chimera  or  a  fiuocy,  and  that  the  pious  man 
has  something  or  other  within  him  that  makes  him 
vhold  up  his  head^While  others  in  the  same  calamity 
droop  and  despona. 

Where  the  love  of  Christ  has  once  possessed  itself 
of  the  heart,  though  a  man  lives  in  the  world,  yet  he 
lives  not  upon  it.  And  therefore  when  nothing  is 
imported  from  without,  he  can  say  to  the  world  as 
Christ  did  once  to  his  disciples,  /  have  meat  thai  ye 
know  not  qf.  A  good  man,  says  Solomon,  ie  eatU^ 
Jtedjrom  himself;  he  carries  his  store,  his  plenty, 
his  friends,  and  his  preferments  about  him.  Nothing 
could  more  excellently  and  divinely  express  this  con- 
dition than  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  John  vii.  88, 
He  that  believes  on  me,  as  the  scripture  saith,  out 
qfhis  heUy  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  Cis- 
terns  may  be  hroke,  and  we  removed  fix>m  them,  or 
they  from  us;  but  he  that  has  a  fountain  within 
him  can  never  be  athirst. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  first  particular,  and 
shewn  those  five  things  included  in  the  love  to  Chriafe 
spoken  of  in  the  text,  I  proceed  now  to  the 

Second ;  which  is,  to  shew  what  are  the  reasons 
and  motives  that  may  induce  us  to  this  love. 

And  for  this  I  might  insist  upon  that  mighty  and 
commanding  cause  of  love,  the  amiableness  and  high 
perfection  of  Christ's  person ;  which  contains  in  it 
the  veryjidness  iff  the  Godhead  bodily:  all  the 
glories  of  the  Deity  are  wrapt  up  and  induded  in  it; 
they  reach  as  wide  as  infisity,and  as  frur  as  eternity. 
His  vast,  unlimited  knowkdjge  and  wisdom,  his  un- 
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controllable  power  and  his  boundless  goodness,  are 
all  objects  to  excite  such  an  esteem  and  admiration 
of  him  as  must  naturally  pass  into  love. 

Every  thing  that  is  but  good  attracts  love,  but 
that  which  is  excdlent  commands  it ;  and  then  how 
amiable  must  that  nature  needs  be  of  which  the 
sun,  the  gloriousest,  creature  in  the  world,  is  but  a 
glimpse,  the  light  itself  a  shadow,  and  the  whole 
universe,  that  is,  the  united  glories  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  a  broken  copy  and  an  imperfect  transcript. 
Thau  art  fairer  than  the  children  ofmen^  says  the 
prophet  David,  Psalm  xlv.  2 ;  and  beauty,  all  ccmfess, 
is  the  grand,  celebrated  motive  of  affection.  The 
whole  song  of  Solomon  is  but  a  description  of  those 
raptures  of  love  into  which  the  church  had  been 
raised^  by  a  contemplation  of  the  unparalleled  beau- 
ties of  Christ.  All  the  perfections  we  behold  and 
admire  in  the  world,  either  in  men  or  women,  are 
but  weak  traces  and  faint  imitations  of  the  divine 
beauty,  which  is  the  original ;  and  which  would  in- 
finitely more  captivate  our  desires,  could  we  see 
things  with  an  intellectual  eye,  as  clearly  as  we  do 
with  a  corporeal.  But  I  shall,  not  dwell  upon  these 
motives  of  love  drawn  from  the  perfection  of  Christ 
considered  in  himself,  but  as  relating  to  us  and  to 
our  concernments,  and  so  I  shall  assign  these  two 
motives  of  our  love  to  him. 

1.  That  he  is  best  able  to  reward  our  love. 

S.  That  he  has  shewn  the  greatest  love  to  us. 

1.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  that  he  is  best 
able  to  reward  our  love.     I  confess,  that  to  love  f 
iqerely  for  reward,  is  not  so  properly  to  love  as  to  | 
tii^ffic,  and  flows  not  from  affection  but  design.    But  ' 
on  the  other  side,  to  love  a  worthless  thing,  to  em- 
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brace  a  doud,  or  for  avineto  cKng  about  a  bramble, 
is  not  to  bestow,  but  tiirow  awaj  affection.  The 
recampence  of  reward  is  a  tlungnBlways  to  be  re- 
spected, though  not  to  he  solely  intended.  And  the 
veiy  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  the  mind  finds  in 
loving  a  worthj  and  a  noble  object,  is  a  considerable 
reward  of  that  very  love.  Virtue  and  religion  com- 
poses the  thoughts,  answers  the  desires,  and  satisfies 
the  conscience  of  him  that  loves  it.  The  absolving 
clearness  of  which  is  a  gratuity  much  greater  than 
any  that  either  the  pleasure  of  the  sin  or  of  the 
world  can  bestow.  The  sensual  epicure  catches  at 
the  delights  of  sense,  and  lets  out  the  whole  stream 
of  his  desires  upon  them.  But  what  answer  and 
return  do  they  make  him  ?  Does  he  not  find  the'm 
like  the  apples  of  l^odom,  rotten  as  well  as  alluring, 
fair  to  the  sight,  but  crumbled  into  ashes  by  the 
touch?  How  do  they  vanish  into  smoke  and  air, 
and  nothing,  and  lose  all  their  credit  upon  expe- 
rience !  Trial  puts  a  period  to  them,  as  it  must  do 
to  all  empty,  phantastic  enjoyments,  that  owe  their 
value  only  to  distance  and  expectation. 

Those  that  have  been  the  most  insatiable  lovers  of 
pleasure,  profit,  and  honour,  and  such  other  woildly 
incentives  of  love ;  and  have  had  aU  their  desira 
pursued  and  plied  with  constant  surfeiting  firuitions 
of  them ;  let  them  at  last  run  over  all  with  a  severe 
and  a  reflecting  thought,  and  see  whether  they  have 
not  becfn  rather  wearied  than  satisfied,  their  love 
still  determining  in  loathing,  or  at  least  in  indiffer- 
ence. How  have  they  been  paid  for  aU  their  love  ? 
Why,  some  have  been  paid  with  the  wages  of  po- 
verty, some  of  diseases,  some  of  shame,  but  all  wftii 
dissatisfiu^tion.  IFkatJruiihavewe'^tkMetkingt? 
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sajs  the  apostle  most  emphaticaUj :  which  wordd 
are  not  so  much  th^  voice  of  a  man,  as  of  mankipd, 
upon  a  survey  of  all  temporal  fruitions.  There  is 
an  emptiness  during  the  enjoyment  of  them^  and  a 
sting  in  the  remembrance  :  present  thej  deceive,  and 
being  past  they  disturb.  And  now  must  vanity  and 
vexation  be  took  for  a  valuable  (Hice  of  that  affec- 
tion that  Christ  would  purchase  with  the  pleasure^ 
pf  virtue  and  the  glories  of  heaveui  with  present  sa- 
tisfaction and  future  salvation  ? 

Go  over  the  regions  of  hell  and  mansions  of  tJieVV 
damned,  and  there  you  will  see  how  sin  and  the  ' 
woirld  have  rewarded  iii^n  £pr  all  the  love  tiiey  have 
shewn  them.  They  have  made  most  mas  miser^ 
able,  even  in  this  life;  bi|t  did  they  ever  inake  any 
one  happy  in  %he  other?  in  wlMph  alone  happiness 
and  pnisery  are  considerable,  as  being  there  atone 
unchangeable.  Consider  a^  man  making  his  addressee 
to  his  beloved  spi,  as  Samson  d^d  to  Ms  Delilah; 
he  courts  and  caresses  i^,  ;^acrifices  l^s  strength  and 
unbospqus  his  very  spul  to  it:  he  bl^eaks  through 
bars,  and  gi|t^,  and  walls,  to  visit  it  j  is  impatient 
of  wanting  the  deUghts  of  its  company :  and  now 
how  is  he  recompensed  for  aU  these  heights  of  love? 
Why,  he  is  answered  with  tricks  ^nd  artsi  with 
traps  and  treacheries;  he  is  dissembled  with^  and 
betrayed  to  his  mortal  enemies :  those  eyes  are  put 
put  by  the  person  qpon  whom  they  doted,  and  the 
lap  he  slept  in  delivers  him  into  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, misery,  and  ^tolerable  disgrace.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  shew  iiiore  love  than  he  doses 
to  sin,  and  it  is  not  possible  lor  his  bitterest  enemy 
to  pay  him  with  more  fatal  returns.  The  truth  is,  fi 
jsmn  in  all  his  converse  with  sin  courts  a 
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and  hugs  a  scorpion,  which  will  be  sure  to  strike 
and  sting  him  to  death  for  all  his  kindness. 

But  because  there  are  other  things  besides  sin 
that  are  apt  to  bid  fair  for  our  love,  as  the  posses- 
sions and  honours  of  the  world,  let  us  see  what  kind 
of  requital  they  make  for  that  great  love  that  they 
find  from  their  most  passionate  suitors  and  pursuers. 
A  man  perhaps  loves  riches  with  that  vehemence  of 
desire,  that  he  thinks  gold  cannot  be  bought  too 
dear,  though  the  price  of  it  be  his  natural  rest,  his 
health,  his  reputation,  his  souL  and  every  thing. . 
But  now  after  all  this,  what  does  he  find  in  it  to  re^ 
compense  such  an  unwearied,  unconquerable  love  ? 
Can  it  ease  his  conscience,  when  the  injustice  by 
which  he  gained  it  shall  tprment  him?  Can  it  re^ 
concile  him  to  Heaven  ?  or  afford  him  one  drop  of 
cold  water  in  heU  to  cool  his  tongue  when  it  has 
brought  him  tiiither  ? 

And  why  then  should  a  man  fling  away  the  very 
spirit  and  quintessence  of  his  soul,  his  love,  upon 
such  an  ungrateM  object  as  can  make  him  no  re- 
turn ?  Would  he  bestow  half  of  his  watchings,  his 
labours,  and  painful  attendances,  in  the  matters  of 
religion,  in  stating  businesses  between  God  and  his 
soul,  he  might  raise  himself  such  an  interest,  as 
should  scorn  the  batteries  of  fortune,  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  the  very  powers  of  hell ;  such  an  one  as 
should  stand  victorious  and  eternal,  trample  upon 
the  world,  conquer  death,  and  even  outlive  time 
itself.  Let  that  thing  or  person  therefore  have  our 
love  that  will  give  most  for  it :  and  this  shall  be  the 
first  motive  or  argument  for  our  placing  it  upon 
Christ. 

S.  The  second  shaU  be  taken  from  this  consider 
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ration,  ttnt  Christ  has  shewn  the  greatest  love  to  us. 
Love  is  the  most  natural,  proper,  and  stated  price  of 
love.  It  is  a  debt  that  is  not  to  be  paid  but  in 
kind;  it  scorns  all  other  return  or  retaliation :  and 
Christ  is  so  much  beforehand  with  us  in  this  respect, 
that  should  we  shew  him  the  utmost  love  that  hu- 
manity is  capable  of  exerting,  yet  our  love  could  not 
come  under  the  notion  of  kindness,  but  of  gratitude : 
for  we  cannot  prevent  him  in  the  first  acts ;  but  only 
answer  him  in  the  subsequent  returns  of  it.  It  is 
not  a  giving,  but  a  paying  him  our  affection. 

The  united  voice  of  all  the  world  heretofore  pro- 
claimed the  baseness  of  ingratitude,  and  you  needed 
not  have  amplified  upon  the  topic  of  several  vices,  to 
have  represented  a  man  vUe ;  for  that  charge  alone 
cf  being  ungrateful  was  a  compendious  account  of 
^  ill  qualities,  and  left  a  greater  brand  upon  a  man, 
than  whole  volumes  of  satires  and  loud  declamations 
against  him. 

For  the  truth  is,  it  is  a  vice  that  has  in  it  a  pe- 
culiar malignity,  tending  to  dissolve  and  fret  asunder 
the  bands  of  society,  md  amicable  converse  between 
men  ;<  forasmuch  as  society  subsists  by  a  mutual  in* 
tereourse  of  good  offices ;  and  if  there  were  no  cor- 
respondence and  exchange  of  one  friendly  action 
for  another,  company  could  not  be  desirable  :  and  a 
man  might  command  the  same  enjoyment  in  the  so- 
litudes of  a  desert  and  an  howling  wilderness,  that 
he  could  in  a  populous  city,  well  inhabited,  and 
wisely  governed. 

Every  ungratefol  person,  that  receives  much  kind^ 
ness,  but  repays  none,  only  acts  another  kind  of 
robbery,  for  he  really  withholds  a  due,  and  is  indeed 
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a  thief  within  the  protection  of  the  htw.  Ingratittide 
is  as  great  a  siii  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  ^etny  that  i$ 
punishable  by  the  laws  of  men ;  and  has  as  littk  to 
|>lead  for  itself  upon  the  stock  of  human  infirmity  a^ 
any/sin  whatsoever.  For  nature  prompts  and  even 
ui]ges  a  man  to  acknowledge  a  benefit  conferred  on 
him;  and  that  so  far,  that  an  obligation  no  Ways 
answered  lies  like  a  load  and  a  burden  upon  an  in* 
genuous  mind :  and  a  mto  must  have  debauched  and 
yram  oat  the  natural  impressions  of  ingenuity  to  a 
very  great  degree,  before  he  can  be  unconcerned 
where  he  has  been  much  obliged. 

Now  Christ  has  obliged  us  with  two  of  the 
highest  instanceis  oi  his  lote  to  us  imaginable. 

I.  That  he  died  for  us.  The  love  of  life  is  natu* 
xally  the  greatest,  and  therefore  that  love  that  so 
hx  masters  this,  as  to  induce  a  man  to  lay  it  down, 
must  ne^ds  be  transcendeixt  and  supematUraL  For 
life  is  the  first  thing  that  nature  desires,  and  the  last 
that  it  isr  willing  to  part  with.  But  how  poor  and 
low,  and  in  what  a  pitiful  shallow  channel  does  the 
love  of  the  world  commonly  run !  Let  us  come  and 
desire  such  an  one  to  speak  a  favourable  word  or 
two  for  us  to  a  potent  friend,  and  how  mudi  cf  coy^ 
ness  and  excuse  and  shyness  shaU  We  find !  the  man 
is  unwilling  to  spend  his  breath  in  speaddng,  mudi 
less  in  d)ring  for  his  friend.  Come  to  another^  and 
ask  him  upon  the  stock  of  a  long  acquaintance  and 
a  professed  kindness,  to  borrow  but  a  little  money  6£ 
him,  and  how  quickly  does  he  fly  to  his  shifts,  pleads 
ing  poverty,  debts,  and  great  occadons,  a«d  any 
thing,  rather  than  op&n  his  own  bowels  to  refipesh 
those  of  his  poor  ndghbour !  The  man  wfll  Hat 
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bleed  *  in  his  purse,  much  less  oAerwise^  to  rescue 
his  fiieDd  from  prison^  from  disgrace,  and  perhaps  a 
great  oisaster* 

.  But  now  how  incomparably  full  and  strong  must 
the  love  of  Christ  needs  have  been,  that  could  make 
him  sacrifice  even  life  itself  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  not  only  die,  but  die  with  all  the  heightening 
circumstances  of  pain  and  ignominy ;  that  is,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  death  was  the  least  part  of  the  suf- 
fering! Let  us  but  fix  our  thoughts  upon  Christ 
hwaging,  blee^Hng,  and  at  length  dying  upon  the 
cross,  and  we  shall  read  his  love  to  man  therie,  in 
latter  and  more  visiUe  characters  than  the  super- 
0cription  that  the  Jews  put  over  his  head  in  so 
many  languages.  All  whicfa^  and  mai^  more,  wer^ 
not  sufficient  to  have  fully  expressed  and  set  forth 
so  incredibly  great  an  ajBTection.  Every  .thorn  was  a 
pencil  to  tei»resent,'akid  every  gr^an  a  trumpet  to 
proclaim,  how  great  a  love  he  was  then  shewing  to  ' 
mankind. 

And  now  surely  oiur  love  must  needs  be  very 
cold,  if  all  the  blood  thttt  ran  in  our  Saviour's  veins 
cannot  warm  it;  for  all  that  was  shed  tor  us,  and 
shed  fot  that  vesty  purpose,  that  it  might  ptevent 
the  shedding  of  our6*  Our  obnoxiousness  to  ibt 
<mrse  of  thfe  Utw  fcHf  sin  had  exposed  us  to  aH  the 
extremity  of  misery,  and  made  death  as  due  to  us, 
as  wages  to  the  workman.  And  the  divine  justice 
(we  may  be  sure)  would  never  have  be^i  behind- 
hand to  pay  us  our  due.  The  dreadful  retributioB 
was  certain  and  unavoidable;  and  therefi^re,  since 
Ohrist  could  not  prevent,  he  was  pleased  at  least  to  ^ 
ditert  the  blow,  and  to  turn  it  upon  himself;  to 
.take  tibe  cup  of  God's  fury  out  of  our  hands^  and  to 
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drink  att  the  very  dr^  of  it.  The  greatest  love 
that  men  usually  bear  one  another  is  but  shew  and 
ceremony,  compliment,  and  a  mere  appearance,  in 
comparison  of  this.  This  was  such  a  love  as,  So- 
lomon says,  is  strong  as  death ;  and  to  express  it 
yet  higher,  such  an  one  as  was  stronger  than  the 
▼ery  desires  of  life. 

2dly,  The  other  transcendent  instance  of  Christ's 
love  to  mankind  was,  that  he  did  not  only  die  for 
us,  but  that  he  died  for  us  while  we  were  enemies, 
and  (in  the  phrase  of  scripture)  enmity  itself  against 
him.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  some  natures,  of  a 
nobler  mould  and  make  than  the  generality  of  the 
world,  may  arise  to  such  an  heroic  degree  of  love,  as 
to  induce  one  friend  to  die  for  another.  For  the 
apostle  says,  that  Jbr  a  good  man  one  mmld  even 
dare  to  die.  And  we  may  read  in  heathen  story  of 
the  noble  contention  of  two  friends,  which  of  them 
should  have  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  dying  in  the 
other's  stead,  and  writing  the  inward  love  of  his 
heart  in  the  dearest  blood  that  did  enliven  it. 

Yet  still  the  love  of  Christ  to  mankind  runs  in 
another  and  an  higher  strain :  for  admit  tkat  one 
man  had  died  for  another,  yet  still  it  has  been  for 
bis  friend,  that  is,  for  something,  if  not  of  equal, 
yet  at  least  of  next  esteem  to  life  itsdf,  in  the  com- 
mon judgment  of  alL  Human  love  will  indeed 
sometimes  act  highly  and  generously,  but  still  it  ik 
upon  a  suitable  object,  upon  something  that  is 
amiable;  and  if  there  be  either  no  fuel,  or  that 
which  is  unsuitable,  the  flame  will  certainly  go  out. 
.  But  the  love  of  Christ  does  not  find^  but  make  us 
lovely.  It  saw  us  in  our  bloody  (as  the  pn^ihet 
speaks,)  wallowing  in  all  the  filth  and  impuritks  of 
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our  natural  corruptioD,  and  then  it  said  unto  us, 
lAve.  Christ  thep  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  when  we 
had  forfeited  our  own  to  him.  Which  strange  ac- 
tion was,  as  if  a  prince  should  give  himself  a  ransom 
for  that  traitor  that  would  have  murdered  him; 
and  sovereignty  itself  He  down  upon  the  block  to 
rescue  the  neck  of  a  rebel  from  the  stroke  of  justice. 
This  was  the  method  and  way  that  Christ  took  in 
what  he  suffered  for  us;  a  method  that  reason 
might  at  first  persuade  us  to  be  against  nature,  and 
that  religion  assures  us  to  be  above  it. 

But  such  an  one  that  both  reason  and  religion 
cannot  but  convince  us  to  be  the  highest  and  the 
most  unanswerable  argument  for  a  surpassing  love  to 
Christ  on  our  parts,  that  (be  it  spoke  with  reverence) 
God  himself  could  afford  us.  An  argument  that 
must  render  eveiy  sin  of  so  black  and  dismal  an  hue 
under  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  that  there  is  no 
monster  comparable  to  the  sinner,  to  him  that  can 
hate  after  so  much  love,  and  by  his  ingratitude  rend 
open  those  wounds  afresh  that  were  made  only  to 
bleed  for  his  offences. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  reasons  and  arguments  to 
enforce  our  love  to  Christ,  I  descend  now  to  the 

Third  and  last  thing,  which  is  to  shew  the  signs 
and  characters  whereby  we  may  discern  this  love. 
Love  is  a  thing  that  is  more  easily  extinguished 
than  concealed.  It  needs  no  herald  to  proclaim  it, 
but  wheresoever  it  is.  It  will  be  sure  to  shew  itself. 
Fire  shines  as  well  as  bums,  and  needs  nothing  but' 
its  own  light  to  make  it  visible  and  conspicuous. 

But  yet  to  make  a  clearer  discovery  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  love  to  Christ,  I  shall  give  these  three 
s^3  of  it. 
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r.  A  frequent  and  indeed  a  continval  thinking  of 
him.  Where  your  treasure  is,  (says  our  Saviour^) 
tjhere  will  your  heart  be  also.  That  is,  whatsoever 
you  love  and  value,  that  will  be  sure  to  take  up 
your  thoughts.  Love  desires  the  presence  of  the  ob- 
ject loved,  and  there  is  no  way  to  make  distant 
things  present  but  by  thought.  Thought  gives  a 
man  the  picture  of  his  friend,  by  continually  repre^ 
senting  him  to  his  imagination.  O  how  love  I  thy 
law!  says  David ;  it  is  my  meditation  day  and  night. 
It  kept  him  waking  upon  his  bed,  and  was  a  greater 
refreshment  to  him  than  his  natural  repose.  Let 
every  man  reflect  upon  his  own  experience,  and 
consult  the  working  of  his  own  breast,  and  he  will 
find  how  unaUe  he  is  to  shut  the  door  upon  hia 
thoughts,  and  to  keep  them  from  running  out  after 
that  thing  (whatsoever  it  is)  tha.t  has  seized  his  affec^ 
tions.  Whatsoever  work  he  is  about,  whatsoever 
place  he  is  in,  still,  his  thoughts  are  sure  ta  b^ 
there. 

And  can  that  man  then  pretend  a  love  to  religion, 
who  seldom  makes  it  the  business  of  his  thonghti 
and  meditations  ?  He  that  thinks  of  God  but  now 
and  then,  and  by  chance,  or  upon  the  weekly  re*- 
tunto  of  a  sermon,  when  the  preacher  interrupts  his 
other  thou^ts*  shews  that  God  and  religioQ  are 
strangers  to  his  heart  and  his  most  inward  affec- 
tions. David  makes  this  the  proper  mark  and  the 
very  characteristic  of  a  wicked  and  a  profane  person, 
that  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts :  the  veiy  bent 
and.  stream  of  his  soul  is  another  way.  Love  is  the 
Inas  of  the  thoughts,  and  continually  commands 
«i]d  governs  the  motion  ctf  them.  And  therefore  if 
a  man  would  have  an  infallible  account  of  bis  own 
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iieart,  let  him  impertiallj  ask  hims^,  what  hours 
%e  sets  aside  to  meditate  upon  the  matters  of  re- 
ligion, the  state  of  his  soul,  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  must  be  saved,  and  what  evidences  he  has 
of  his  repentance,  and  his  interest  in  the  second 
covenant ;  as  also  to  consider  with  himself  the  quality 
of  his  sins,  and  the  measures  of  his  sorrow ;  and 
whether  after  all  he  gets  ground  of  his  sin,  or  his  sin 

him.  Let  every  man,  I  say,  inquire  of  his  own 
heart  what  time  he  allots  for  these  thoughts,  and 
whether  he  is  not  delighted  when  he  can  retire  for 
this  purpose ;  and  on  the  contrary,  grieved  and  dis- 
pleased when  by  some  cross  accident  or  other  he  is 
diverted  and  took  off  from  thus  retreating  into  him- 
self. If  he  finds  nothing  of  this  in  the  course  of*  his 
life,  (as  it  is  to  be  feared  very  few  do,)  let  him  rest 
assured  that  he  is  not  in  earnest  when  he  caUs  him- 
self a  Christian.  For  Christianity  is  not  his  busi- 
ness, his  design,  aild  consequently  not  his  religion : 
but  applied  to  him  is  only  a  name,  and  nothing 
else. 

2dly,  The  second  sign  of  a  sincere  love  to  Christ 
is  a  willingness  to  leave  the  world,  whensoever  Qod 
shall  think  fit  to  send  his  messenger  of  death  to 
summon  us  to  a  nearer  converse  with  Christ*  / 
desire  to  be  disstdvedi  and  ta  he  toith  Christy  says 
the  blessed  apostle.  For  is  it  possible  for  any  to  love 
a  friend,  and  not  to  desire  to  be  with  him  ?  Upon 
which  account  I  have  often  marvelled  how  some 
people  are  able  to  reconcile  the  sincerity  of  their  love 
to  Christ,  with  such  an  excessive,  immoderate  dread 
oftleath.  For  do  they  fear  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
and  in  the  arms  of  their  Saviour?  Are  they  un- 
willing to  be  completely  happy,  to  be  saved  and 
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glorified,  and  to  hare  their  hopes  perfected  into  po»« 
session,  and  actually  to  enjoy  what  thej  profess 
themselves  eamestlj  to  expect  ? 

Those  who  have  a  spiritual  sight  of  these  things, 
and  a  rational  persuasion  of  their  title  to  them,  surely 
cannot  look  upon  that,  through  which  they  must 
pass  to  them,  with  so  much  horror  and  constema^ 
tion.  The  first  effect  that  a  true  and  a  lively  £uth 
has  upon  the  soUl  is  to  conquer  the  fear  of  deatl^f^ 
for  if  Christ  has  done  any  thing  for  us,  he  has  dis- 
armed that,  and  took  away  the  grimness,  the  sting, 
and  terror  of  that  grand  adversary. 

But  some  men  have  so  set  their  heart  and  soul 
upon  the  things  of  this  world,  that  it  is  death  to 
them  to  think  of  dying :  they  do  not  so  much  depart, 
as  are  torn  out  of  the  world :  and  the  separation  be- 
tween this  and  them  is  harder  than  that  between 
their  soul  and  their  body.  How  intolerable  is  it  to 
them,  to  think  of  parting  with  a  fair  estate,  a  flou- 
rishing family,  and  great  honour !  How  hardly  are 
they  brought  to  exchange  their  heaven  here  below 
for  one  above !  This  is  the  mind  of  most  men,  and  it 
shews  itself  through  all  their  glcHious  pretences; 
but  let  those  who  are  so  minded,  whatsoever  love 
they  may  profess  to  Christ,  rest  assured  of  the  truth 
of  this,  that  they  love  that  most  which  they  are 
willing  to  relinquish  last. 

Sdly,  A  third,  and  indeed  the  principal  sign  of  a 
sincere  love  to  Christ,  is  a  zeal  for  his  honour,  and 
an  impatience  to  hear  or  see  any  indignity  offered 
him.  A  person  truly  pious  will  mourn  for  other 
men's  sins  as  well  as  for  his  own.  Mine  eyes  run 
down  with  tearsy  says  David,  because  men  keep  not 
thy  commandments.    He  is  grieved  that  God  is  dis« 
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honoured,  whosoever  the  person  be  that  does  it.  He 
weeps  over  the  vicious  lives  of  those  that  are.  round 
about  him,  though  they  cannot  wound  his  con- 
science, yet  because  of  the  wound  and  blow  that  the 
scandal  of  them  gives  to  religion.  For  it  is  the 
honour  and  reputation  of  that,  that  he  espouses  as 
his  own  concernment;  forasmuch  as  every  man 
even  in  temporal  things  looks  upon  his  very  per- 

nal  interest  as  wrapt  up  in  the  credit  of  his  profes- 
sion. And  therefore  where  such  an  one  hears  the 
name  of  God  profaned,  religion  scoffed  at  and 
abused,  ^lis  blood  boils\and  his  heart  grows  hot 
within  him,  and  he  cannot  but  vindicate  the  honour 
pf  his  Maker,  in  reproving  the  blasphemer  to  his 
teeth. 

Some  indeed  will  not  discourse  filthily  or  atheis- 
tically  themselves,  but  can  quietly  and  contentedly 
enough  hear  others  do  so :  but  let  such  know,  that 
they  go  sharers  in  the  blasphemy  that  they  do  not 
reprehend ;  and  have  as  little  love  to  Christ,  as  that 
son  to  his  father,  who  should  patiently  hear  him  re- 
viled and  traduced  in  company,  and  acquit  himself 
upon  thig  account,  that  he  did  not  revile  him  him- 
self :  or  that  subject  to  his  prince,  who  could  read  a 
libel  of  him  with  pleasure,  and  make  good  his  loyalty 
to  him  upon  this  ground,  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  it :  though  in  all  base  and  unworthy  actions,  the 
difference  between  the  author  and  the  approver  of 
them,  by  the  judgment  of  all  knowing  persons,  is  not 
great. 

Never  did  our  Saviour  himself  express  so  keen 
and  fierce  an  indignation,  as  when  he  saw  men  pro- 
faning the  temple,  and  turning  his  Father's  house 
into  a  den  of  thieves :  he  then  added  compulsion  to 
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cotnplftint,  force  to  his  words,  and  drove  out  those 
hucksters  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  in  spite  of  re^ ' 
sistance,  fearing  neither  the  authority  of  the  rulers 
nor  the  insolence  of  the  rabUe.  Thus  did  Christ 
manifest  his  love  to  his  Father,  which  lore  he  has 
left  as  the  pattern  and  standard  by  which  we  should 
measure  our  love  to  him.  /* ' 

And  thus  I  have  given  you  some  survey  of  the 
love  that  Christ  exacts  from  all  those  who  aspire 
the  name  and  privil^e  of  Christians.  You  have 
seen  the  several  parts  and  ingredients  of  it,  the  argu- 
ments for  it,  and,  lastly,  the  marks  and  signs  de- 
claring it :  which  surely  will  be  of  some  use  and  mo- 
ment to  every  man  to  conduct  him  in  that  grand  in- 
quiry about  his  spiritual  state  and  condition.  If  the 
love  of  Christ  is  not  in  him,  the  merits  of  Christ's 
death  belong  not  to  him;  but  he  is  a  member  of 
Satan,  and  a  vessel  of  reprobation.  Certainly  had 
men  a  deep  and  a  lively  sense  of  that  eternal  misery 
that  Christ  has  declared  the  portion  of  those  who  re- 
late not  to  him,  they  would  give  th^  eyes  no  sleep, 
nor  their  thoughts  any  rest,  till  they  had  satisfied 
themselves  of  that  sincerity  that  alone  must  stand 
between  them  and  eternal  wrath;  and  withal  en- 
title them  to  those  numerous  and  great  blessings 
that  lie  wrapt  up  in  the  womb  of  that  one  compre- 
hensive promise,  that  all  things  shall  work  together 
Jbr  the  good  of  those  that  love  God. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  i4 
most  due,  aU  praise,  might,  mnjesty,  and  do^ 
minion,  both  now  and  Jbr  evermore.  Amen. 
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Ephesians  iii.  12, 

In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the 

JiAth  of  htm. 

JL  HERE  is  no  duty  w  action  of  religion,  in  which 
it  concerns  a  man  to  proceed  with  so  much  caution 
and  exactness,  as  in  prayer ;  it  being  the  greatest 
and  most  solemn  intercourse  that  earth  can  have 
with  heaven ;  the  nearest  access  to. him  who  dwells 
in  that  li^t  that  is  indeed  inaccessible :  and  in  a 
word,  the  most  sovereign  and  sanctified  n^eans  to 
derive  blessing,  happiness,  ^(nry,  and  all  that  heaven 
can  give  or  heart  desiie,  upon  the  creature. 

But  since  the  distance  between  God  and  19s  is: so 
great  by  nature,  and  yet  greater  by  sin,  it  concerns 
OS  to  see  upon,  what  terms  of  security  we  make  our 
address  to  him :  for  it  cannot  be  safe  for  a  traitor  to 
venture  himself  as  a  petitioner  into  the.  presfence  of 
his  prince,  whatsoever  Ins  wants  or  necessities  may 
be.  And  that  sin  puts  us  ia  the  very  same  x^apacity 
in  refer^Bce  to  God  is  most  sure ;  so.  that  if  there  be 
no  accommodation  and  reconcilement  first  foAind  ou|, 
for  any  sinner  to  come  to  God,  is  butfor  him  to  c^^ 
himsdf  into  the  arms  of  a  consuming  fire,  to  pro^ol^^ 
an  imminent  wrath,  to  beg  a  ciirse,  and  to.  solicit  hi^ 
own  damnation. 

But  Christ  has  smoothed  a  way  for  us,  and 
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turned  the  tribunal  of  justice  into  a  throne  of  grace  ; 
80  that  we  are  commanded  to  change  our  fears  into 
faith ;  to  lift  up  our  heads,  as  well  as  our  hands,  and 
to  come  with  a  good  heart,  not  only  in  respect  of  in- 
nocence, but  also  in  respect  of  confidence. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  words  I  shall  endeavour 
the  discussion  of  these  four  things. 

I.  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  and  confidence 
very  weU  consisting  with  and  becoming  of  our  hum- 
blest addresses  to  God. 

II.  That  the  foundation  of  this  confidence  is  laid 
in  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

III.  I  shall  shew  the  reasons  why  the  mediation 
of  Christ  ought  to  minister  such  confidence  to  us  in 
our  access  to  Ood. 

IVtUy  and  lastly,  I  shall  shew  whether  or  no 
there  be  any  other  ground,  that  may  rationally  em- 
bolden us  in  these  our  approaches  to  him. 

I.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  that  there  is  a 
certain  boldness  and  confidence  very  well  consisting 
with  and  becoming  of  our  humblest  addresses  to 
Ood.  This  is  evident ;  for  it  is  the  very  language 
of  prayer  to  treat  God  with  the  appellation  of  &n 
ther ;  and  surely  every  son  may  own  a  decent  confi- 
dence before  his  father,  without  any  intrenchment 
either  upon  paternal  authority  or  filial  reverence. 
For  when  God  by  the  spint  of  adoption  has  put  us 
into  the  relation  of  sons,  he  does  not  expect  firom  us 
the  behaviour  of  slaves,  and  allow  of  no  othor  ex- 
pi^sses  of  our  honour  to  him  but  distance  and  amaze- 
ment, silence  and  astonishment.  As  for  the  nature 
of  this  confidence,  it  is  not  so  easily  set  forth  by  any 
positive  description,  as  by  the  opposition  that  it  bears 
to  its  extremes ;  wkk^BMAhwo-aorts. 
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1.  In  defect*    8.  In  excess. 

And  first,  for  those  of  the  first  sort,  that  consist  in 


1.  This  confidence  is  in  the  first  place  opposed  to 
desperation  and  horror  of  conscience.    A  temper 
tint  speaks  aloud  in  those  desponding  ejaculations  of 
the  Psalmist,  Psalm  Ixxvii.  7, 8,  9,  Will  the  Lard 
cast  off  for  ever  ?  and  will  he  he  Jhvourable  no 
ntore  ?  Is  his  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  ?  and  doth 
his  promise  fail  for  etermore  ?  Hath  God  for-- 
gotten  to  be  gracious?  hath  he  in  anger  shut  up 
his  tender  mercies  ?  Every  word  seems  to  be  the 
Toice  of  a  soul  supposing  itself  in  the  very  brinlc  of 
hell^  and  eren  already  singed  with  the  everlasting 
burnings.     Nor  does  despair  here  only  put  it  to  the 
question,  as  the  Psalmist  does ;  but  takes  it  for  a 
granted,  concluded  truth,  and  verily  believes  that 
matters  stand  thus  between  God  and  the  despairing 
person ;  who  looks  upon  God  as  his  implacable  ad- 
▼ersary,  and  himsdf  as  under  a  condemning  sentence 
that  is  both  final  and  irreversible.     Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  black  and  dismal  than  those  thoughts 
and  representations,  that  such  a  mind  frames  to  it- 
self of  God's  power  and  justice.     For  it  thinks  that 
this  latter  is  inexorable,  and  that  the  former  is 
wholly  employed  about  the  execution  of  its  severe 
decrees.     These  grim  attributes  constantly  exercise 
and  take  up  the  meditations ;  which  considered  with 
relation  to  the  state  of  a  sinner,  absolutely  in  them- 
selves, and  without  any  qualification  or  allays  from 
mercy,  must  needs  drive  a  man  into  all  the  agonies 
and  terrors  of  mind  that  can  be.    For  what  can  a  sin- 
ner hope  for,  from  power  and  justice  without  mercy  ? 
What  can  he  expect  but  the  extremity  of  wrath 
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and  revenge  ?  a  separation  from  Grod,  and  a  con- 
signation oirer  to  eternal  miseries  ? 

But  besides,  if  despair  does  sometimes  think  and 
reflect  upon  mercy,  yet  it  expects  no  share  in  it ; 
but  supposes  the  bowels  shut  up,  the  resentings  pasty 
and  the  day  of  grace  spent  and  gone.  Now  so  long 
as  it  thus  misrepresents  and  libels  God  to  the  caa^ 
science  in  all  his  attributes,  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  have  the  confidence  to  pray  to  him  ?  De- 
spair stupifies  and  confounds,  and  stops  not  only  the 
mouth,  but  the  very  breath,  and,  as  it  were,  keeps 
and  confines  a  man  within  himself. 

It  is  natural  for  every  thing  to  fly  from  an  enemy, 
and  while  a  man  apprehends  God  to  be  so,  he  would 
if  it  were  possible  convey  himself  out  of  his  very 
sight.  He  that  presumes  to  ask  a  thing  of  another, 
sa  prompted  to  the  doing  so,  by  an  opinion  of  the 
proneness  of  such  a  one  to  hear  and  relieve  him  in 
all  his  straits  and  necessities ;  but  no  man  puts  a.pe^ 
tition'into  the  hands  of  his  tormentor,  orXaska  any 
other  favour  of  his  executioner  but  to  despatdi  him 
quicklyl    No  man  can  pray  where  he  cannot  hope* 

That  confidence  therefore  that  must  qualify  us  for 
and  attend  us  in  prayer,  is  opposed  to  all  kind  of 
desperation,  which  by  making  a  man  account  God 
his  eaemjt  and  thereby  forbear  praying  to  him, 
makes  him  indeed  his  own. 

2.  This  confidence  is  opposed  also  to  doubtings  and 
groundless  scrupuliosities.  1  Tim.  ii.  8,  /  wiU,  says 
Paul,  that  men' pray  every  where y  lifUng  up  h^ 
hUmde,  without  wrath  and  doubting.  Why  ?  Sup^ 
pose  they  should  doubt  and  waver  in  presenting 
fheir  prayers  to  God ;  James  i.  7»  I^et  not  euch  an 
one,  says  St.  James,  thmi  that  he  shall  receive  any 
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thing  of  the  Lord.  And  tlie  reason  is  plain ;  for  no 
man  is  to  pray  for  any  thing,  but  what  God  both 
allows  and  commands  him  to  pray  for.  In  which 
case,  if  he  doubts  of  the  issue  and  success;  of  his 
prayer,  is  it  not  clear  that  his  suspicion  Upbraids 
either  God's  power,  that  he  cannot,  oir  his  truth,  that 
hie  will  not  make  good  the  effects  of  his  promise  ? 
And  would  any  great  man  favour  a.  petitioner  that 
should  entertauft  such  thoughts  of  him  ?  Would  he 
not  rather  think  himself  affironted  than  hooonred  by 
such  an  address  ?  Qui  tinUde  rogat^  docet  negare. 
No  man  counts  himself  any  longer  obHgeid  to  do  a 
kindness,  after  he  corned  once  to  be  siispeicted :  for 
to  suspect  a  man  is  to  asperse  his  clearness  and  in-* 
genuity,  and  plainly  declares  that  we  judge  him  not 
really  to  be  what  he  pretends  and  appears;  than 
which  there  ctonot  be  a  greater  and  a  more  inju- 
rious reflection  upon  the  divine  goodness. 

God  does  not  love  a  misgiving,  half-persuaded  pe* 
titioner,  that  comes  in  suspense,  and  tretnbling,  some- 
times hopes,  sometimes  fluctuates,  and,  in  a  word^ 
cannot  be  so  properiy  said  to  come  as  a  petitioner,  as 
an  adventurer  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  Grod  loves 
to  maintain  worthy  apprehensions  of  himself  and  of 
all  his  dealings,  in  the  minds  of  such  as  serve  him ; 
and  it  is  but  reason  that  those  apprehensions  should 
shine  forth  in  the  freedom  of  their  deportment,  and 
in  their  frank  reliance  upon  hiB  readiness  to  give  of 
do  whatsoever  shall  be  fit  for  them  to  ask. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence  and  ex* 
cQse  of  such  doubting,  that  it  arises  not  from  any 
unbecoming  thoughts  of  God,  but  from  the  sense  of 
the  im  worthiness  of  him  that  prays ;  which  makes 
him  question  the  success  of  his  petition,  not^th- 
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standing  all  the  divine  mercy  and  liberality.  And 
this  seems  to  be  so  far  from  a  fault,  that  it  ought 
rather  to  be  cherished  and  commended  as  an  effect 
of  the  grace  of  humility. 

But  to  this  I  answer,,  that  by  the  plea  of  unwor- 
thiness  is  meant  either  an  unworthiness  in  point  of 
merit ;  and  so  the  argument  would  keep  a  man  from 
praying  for  ever,  forasmuch  as  none  can  ever  pre- 
tend a  daim  of  merit  to  the  thing  he  prays  for,  as 
shall  be  more  fully  observed  hereafter. 

Or  2dly,  it  is  meant  of  an  unworthiness  in  point 
of  fitness  to  receive  the  thing  prayed  for ;  which  fit- 
ness consists  in  that  evangelical  sincerity,  that  makes 
a  man  walk  with  that  uprightness,  as  not  to  allow 
himself  in  any  sin.  But  for  a  man  to  plead  himself 
unworthy  upon  this  account,  is  to  plead  himself  un- 
fit to  pray :  for  whatsoever  makes  him  fit  to  pray, 
makes  him  fit  also  to  expect  the  thing  asked  for  in 
prayer.  This  therefore  concerns  not  the  matter  in 
debate  ;  for  the  question  is,  whether  he  that  is  duly 
qualified  for  such  an  address  to  Grod,  can  without 
sin  doubt  of  the  issue  of  that  address  ?  Which  we 
deny :  otherwise  it  is  most  certainly  true  according 
to  that  of  Solomon,  that  the  prayer  of  the  wicked  is 
an  abomination  to  God;  and  that  such  an  one  may 
not  only  lawfully  doubt  whether  he  shall  be  heard 
or  no,  but  ought  to  conclude,  that  without  all  doubt 
he  shall  not  be  heard. 

But  it  may  be  urged  further.  Does  not  expe- 
rience shew,  that  persons  that  are  thus  qualified  in 
point  of  sincerity  and  uprightness  before  God,  do 
not  always  obtain  the  things  they  sue  for,  but  are 
sometimes  answered  with  a  repulse?  For  did  not 
David  earnestly  pray  for  the  life  of  his  child,  and 
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yet  was  denied  it  ?  And  the  like  instances  might  be 
produced  of  several  other  saints.  Now  where  a  man 
is  sure  that  the  prayers  (^  the  righteous  are  not 
always  granted,  may  not  he  very  well  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  own  ? 

To  this  I  answer ;  that  in  that  respect  that  a  man 
ought  to  pray  for  any  thing  from'  God,  the  prayer  of 
no  righteous  person  was  ever  denied.  For  every 
man  is  to  pray  for  a  thing  with  submission  to  the 
divine  wiU,  and  so  far  as  God  shall  think  fit  to  grant 
it.  And  in  this  respect  no  man  is  to  entertain  the 
least  doubt  in  prayer,  but  steadfastly  to  believe  that 
God  will  vouchsafe  him  the  thing  he  petitions  for,  so 
far  as  the  ends  of  God's  glory  and  his  own  good  shall 
make  the  granting  of  that  thing  necessary.  Other- 
wise for  a  man  to  expect  absolutely  and  infallibly  the 
event  of  whatsoever  he  prays  for,  only  because  he 
thought  fit  to  pray  for  it,  is  a  great  folly  and  a  bold 
presumption ;  it  is  to  determine  and  give  measures 
to  the  divine  bounty  and  wisdom ;  to  tell  it  what  it 
ought  to  do ;  to  send  instructions  to  heaven,  and  in 
a  word,  it  is  not  so  properly  to  pray  as  to  prescribe 
to  God. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  two  extremes  to  which 
the  confidence  spoken  of  in  the  text  is  opposed  in 
point  of  defect,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  those  to 
which  it  is  opposed  in  point  of  excess^  and  to  shew, 
that  as  it  excludes  despair  and  doubting  on  the  one 
hand,  so  it  banishes  all  rashness  and  irreverence  on 
the  other.  It  is  indeed  hard  for  the  weak  and 
unsteady  hearts  of  men  to  carry  themselves  in 
such  an  equal  poise  between  both,  as  not  to  make 
the  shunning  of  one  inconvenience  the  falling  into 

X  4 
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another ;  but  the  greater  the  danger  is,  the  greata* 
must  be  our  attention  to  the  rule. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  confidence  in  point  of  excess 
is  opposed  to  rashness  and  precipitation.  Rashness 
is  properly  a  man^s  Nsudden  undertaking  of  any 
addon,  without  a  due  examination  of  the  grounds 
or  motives  that  may  encourage  him  to  it^^^and  of  the 
seasons  thai  may  on  the  other  side  dehort  and  deter 
him  from  it :  an  omission  of  ^ther  of  which  makes 
it  rash  and  unreasonable.  And  prayer  surely,  of  all 
other  duties  and  actions,  ought  to  be  a  reasonable 
service.  It  calls  upon  him  that  undertakes  it  to 
consider  before  he  resolves,  again  and  again  to  con- 
sider, into  what  presence  he  is  going,  what  the  thing 
is  that  he  is  about  to  do,  what  preparedness  and 
fitness  he  finds  in  himsdf  fbr  it,  what  the  advantages 
of  a  right,  and  what  the  sad  consequences  of  an  un- 
due performance  of  it  are  like  to  be. 

I  have  read  that  it  has  been  reported  of  an  holy 
person,  that  he  used  to  bestow  an  whole  hour  at 
least  in  meditation  before  he  kneeled  down  to  that 
prayertfvhich  perhaps  he  uttered  in  three  minutes. 
He  that  goes  about  to  pray,  must  know  that  he  goes 
about  one  of  the  weightiest  and  the  grandest  actions 
of  his  whole  life.  And  therefore  let  him  turn  his 
thoughts  to  all  the  ingredients  and  circumstances 
relating  to  i^ ;  let  him  meditate  before  what  a  pure 
and  a  piercing  eye  he  presents  himself;  such  an^  one 
as  shoots  into  afi  the  comers  and  recesses  of  Ms 
heart  like  a  sunbeam,  as  ransacks  all  his  most  <H>n- 
oealed  thoughts,,  views  all  the  little  indirect  designs, 
the  extoirsions  and  wanderings  of  his  spirit,  and 
^es  out  die  first  early  buddmgt  and  indhialjons  of 
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his  comi|ition.  And  lus  it  sees  them,  so  it  cahiiot 
but  abhor  and  detest  thekn,  unless  their  guilt  be 
washed  off  by  repentance,  and  covered  under  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  a  Saviour. 

liet  him  consider,  hdw  it  were  like  to  fare  with 
bim>  if  this  should  happen  to  be  his  last  prayer,  and 
Cfod  should  stop  his  breath  in  the  very  tnidst  of  it» 
and  interrupt  him  with  a  summons  into  another 
world ;  whether,  in  such  a  case,  he  should  be  found 
in  a  fit  posture  to  own  an  appearance  at  that  fearful 
tribunal,  without  blushing  and  confusion  of  face; 
No  mi^  is  fit  to  pray,  that  is  not  fit  to  die. 

Let  him  consider  also,  whether  there  are  not  the 
scores  of  old  sins  yet  uncancelled  lying  upon  his 
himd.  Whether  be  is  not  in  arrears  to  Crod  in  point 
of  gratitude  for  past  mercies,  while  he  is  begging 
new ;  and  whether  he  has  not  abused  that  bounty 
that  he  is  now  imploring,  and  made  the  liberality  of 
heaven  the  instrument  of  his  vanity  and  the  very 
provcditor  for  his  lust ;  even  in  a  literal  sense  turning 
tke  groce  ^  Grod  into  wtrntonness.  These  things 
should  be  reoottected  and  canvassed  with  a  deep, 
dose,  and  intent  reflection,  and  all  nedkonings  (as 
much  as  posisihle)  set  evefa  between  God  and  the 
souL 

David  w6uld  first  wash  his  hands  in  inhocency, 
beftire  he  would  presume  to  compass  Ood^  altar. 
Psalm  xxvi.  6.  But  hoV  &w  ar^  there,  that  think 
preparati<m  any  part  of  tibis  duty  !  They  bolt  im- 
mediately iilto  the  pifeseiice  of  Ghid,  though  perhaps 
th^  Gonde  but  newly  firom  doing  that,  that  they 
would  tibt  own  ift  the  presence  of  mdn^  They  come 
with  the  guilt  of  freih  sins  vrktm  upon  l^eir  con- 
sciences, lifting  up  fkose  hands  in  prayar  that  were 
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lately  busied  in  all  kind  of  rapine  and  violence,  and 
joining  in  it  with  those  tongues  that  were  not  long 
before  the  instruments  of  railing,  filth,  and  obscenity. 
As  David  washed  his  hands,  so  such  persons  should 
do  well  to  wash  their  mouths  also,  before  they  ap- 
proached the  place  of  divine  worship,  especially  when 
they  were  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  With  what  awe  and 
veneration  did  Jacob  look  and  think  upon  the  place 
where  God  had  appeared  to  him !  Gen.  xxviiL  16, 17. 
Surely 9  says  he,  the  Lord  is  in  this  place ;  and  I 
knew  it  not  And  he  was  afraid^  and  said.  Mow 
dreadful  is  this  place!  it  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  Grod.  But  sad  experience  shews,  that  men 
nowadays  resort  to  that,  that  they  both  call  and 
think  the  house  of  God ;  but  yet  behave  themselves 
in  it,  as  if  it  were  neither  holy  nor  dreadful :  though 
if  God  were  not  more  merciful  than  men  are  sinfbl, 
they  would  feel  by  a  severe  instance  that  it  was  both. 

There  is  some  boldness  that  is  the  effect  of  blind- 
ness; and  surely  it  is  this,  that  brings  men  to  so 
sacred  and  so  concerning  an  action  as  prayer  is, 
with  such  trivial  spirits,  such  rambling  unrecoUect- 
ed  thoughts,  and  such  offensive  profane  bdmviours. 
But  such  persons  must  know,  that  this  is  far  from 
the  boldness  mentioned  in  the  text :  and  that  though 
God  both  allows  and  enjoins  a  due  confidence  in  our 
accesses  to  him,  yet  still  they  are  to  remember  that 
confidence  does  not  exclude  caution. 

2.  The  confidence  spoke  of  in  the  text,  in  point 
of  excess  is  opposed  to  impudence  or  irreverence; 
which,  the  truth  is,  is  but  the  natural  effect  and 
consequent  of  the  former :  for  he  that  considers  not 
the  sacredness  of  a  thing  or  action,  cannot  easily  pay 
it  that  devotion  and  reverence  that  the  dignity  of  it 
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requires.  There  ore  maary  ways  by  which  this  ir- 
reverence may  shew  itself  in  prayer,  but  I  shall  more 
especially  mention  and  insist  upon  two. 

(1.)  The  using  of  saucy,  familiar  expressions  to 
God.  A  practice  that  some  heretofore  delighted  in 
to  that  degree  of  extravagance,  that  he  that  should 
have  stood  without  the  church,  and  not  seen  what 
was  doing  within  it,  would  have  verily  thought  that 
somebody  was  talking  to  his  equal  and  companion. 
Now  the  ground  of  this  must  needs  have  been  from 
gross,  low,  and  absurd  conceptions  of  Gk>d,  and 
withal  very  fond  and  high  opinions  of  themselves, 
by  which  they  thought  themselves  such  absolute 
masters  of  his  favour,  and  bound  so  close  to  him  by 
election,  that  they  were  to  bespeak  him  at  a  different 
rate  of  fellowship  and  peremptoriness  from  all  other 
mortals.  And  accordingly,  they  would  utter  them- 
selves to  him  as  if  they  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  his  counsels,  knew  his  mind,  and  read  over 
his  decrees :  and  if  need  were,  could  advise  him  in 
many  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the 
world. 

And  therefore  their  usual  dialect  was ;  We  know. 
Lord,  that  this  and  this  is  thy  way  of  dealing  with 
thy  saints ;  and  that  thou  canst  not  be  angry  with 
those  whose  heart  is  right  with  thee,  though  they 
may  sometimes  out  of  infirmity  trip  into  a  peijury, 
a  murder,  or  an  adultery.    Nay,  and  they  would  tell 

^  God  to  his  face,  that  he  had  revealed  such  a  thing 

to  them ;  when  perhaps  within  two  or  three  days 
the  event  proved  dean  contrary.  When  their  ar- 
mies were  in  the  field,  they  would  usually  at  home 
besiege  God  with  such  expressions;  Lord,  if  thou 

Y  shouldest  forsake  us,  thy  peculiar  inheritance,  who 
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ore  called  Hy  thy  name,  where  wouldest  thou  find 
such  andther  praying  people  ? '  And  again  ;  Lord^ 
thou  mayest,  out  of  anger  to  the  nation^  deliver  thy 
chosen  ones  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but 
consider  what  thou  doest.  It  would  be  endless^  and 
indeed  unsavoury,  to  draw  forth  all  the  flowers  of 
their  profane  rhetoric,  with  which  they  so  liberally 
stuffed  their  impudent  harangues,  which  they  were 
pleased  to  call  prayers. 

And  the  rude  &militaity  of  their  expressions  was 
attended  with  an  equal  rudeness  of  gesture  and 
motion,^  throwing  forth  their  arms,  sweating,  and 
carrying  their  whole  bodies  so,\as  if  their  prayef 
was  indeed  a  wrestling  tbith  Gndy  without  a  meta- 
phor. But  it  is  strange  that  any  should  be  able  to 
persuade  themselves  that  this  should  be  zeal,  and  the 
proper  fervour  of  devotion,  when  conunon  sense  and 
good  manners  generally  prompt  mto  to  a  greater 
wariness  and  restraint  upon  themselves  in  their  ap^ 
pearance  before  an  earthly  soperior.  For  no  mail 
shakes  his  prince  by  the  faand^  or  accosts  him  with 
an  hail  fellow  well  met.  And  if  the  laws  and  cns^ 
toms  of  nations  will  by  no  means  endure  such 
boldness  to  sovereign  prkices,  for  fear  of  debasing 
majesty,  and  so  by  degrees  diminiidiing:  the  com- 
manding force  of  government,  suilely  there  bugfat  to 
be  more  care  used  in  managing  our  deportmeirt 
toward  God;  since  the  impressions  we  have  of 
tilings  not  seen  by  us  are  more  easily  liiroiti  off, 
than  those  that  are  continually  renewed,  upon  the 
mind  by  a  converse  witih  visible  objects.  And  tUt 
which  will  brkig  us  into  a  coutdkipt  of  our  eartUy 
pHiifce  whom  we  see,  is  mudi  moi$e  likely  te  bring 
us  intb  a  fight  esteem  of  our  faeaveiUy  Hiilg  ^hotn 
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we  have  not  seen.  We  are  to  use  such  words  as 
may  not  only  manifest,  but  also  increase  our  reve- 
rence';, we  are  (as  I  may  so  say)  to  keep  our  distance 
from  God,  in  our  very  approaches  to  him.  But  such 
undue  familiarity,  as  it  does  for  the  most  part  arise 
from  contempt,  so  it  always  ends  in  it. 

(2.)  This  irreverence  in  prayer  shews  itself  in  a 
man's  venting  his  crude,  sudden,  extemporary  con- 
ceptions before  Gk)d.  Why  Ood  should  be  {deased 
with  that  which  intelligent  men  laugh  at,  I  cannot 
understand.  And  there  is  nothing  more  loathsome 
and  offensive  to  discreet  ears,  than  the  loose,  indi- 
gested, incoherent  babble  of  some  bold,  self-opinioned 
persons,  who  in  their  talk  are  senseless  and  en<iQess. 
Some  indeed  sanctify  their  unpremeditated  way  of 
sfieaking  to  God,  by  calling  it  praying  by  the 
S^rit :  and  so  entitling  the  Holy  Ghost  to  all  their 
impertinendes,  which  is  to  excuse  or  defend  bold- 
ness with  blasphemy.  But  surely  folly  is  no  sudv 
difficult  thing,  that  any  man  should  need  to  fetch  it 
ttom  a  su])eFnatural  cause,  and  owe  his  absurdities 
to  immediate  inspirations.  Fw  if  this  be  t6  pray 
hy  the  Spirit,  a  man  needs  only  to  forget  himsdf, 
to  balk  the  use  of  his  reason,  and  to  let  his  wohls  fly 
at  random  without  care  or  observation,  and  he  shall 
find  very  plentiful  assistances  of  this  nature. 

But  to  vindicate  the  Spirit  of  God  from  these 
unworthy  imputations,  and  withal  to  dash  such  im- 
pudent pretences,  we  ^re  to  know,  that  the  Spirit 
measures  out  his  assistance  to  men  in  the  use  of  the 
mean3  proper  for  the  effecting  or  accomidi^ing  of 
any  work ;  but  suspends  and  denies  that  assistance, 
where  the  use  of  those  means  is  neglected ;  for  he 
cooperates  with  men   according  to  the  est^bfished 
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• 

ooune  of  working  proper  to  their  natures :  and  no 
man  prays  and  preaches  more  by  the  Spirit,  than  he 
that  bestows  time  and  study  in  the  orderly  disposing  cfl 

of  what  he  is  to  say;  and  so  employs  and  exerts  ^ 

those  fiEiculties  of  mind»  which  the  Spirit  of  God  Qu 

endowed  him  with,  for  the  better  and  more  exact  h 

management  of  those  holy  services  that  he  stands  d 

engaged  in. 

Were  a  man  to  petition  his  prince,  or  to  plead  at  I 

the  bar  for  his  life,  I  believe  none  could  pasuade  I 

him  to  venture  the  issue  of  so  great  an  action  upon 
his  extempore  gift.  But  admit  that  a  man  be  never 
so  well  furnished  with  an  ability  of  speaking  sud- 
denly and  without  premeditation ;  yet  certainly  pre- 
meditation and  care  would  improve  and  heighten 
that  ability,  and  give  it  a  greater  force  and  lustre  in 
all  performances.  And  if  so,  we  are  to  remember 
that  God  calls  for  our  best  and  our  utmost ;  we  are 
to  bring  the  fairest  and  the  choicest  of  our  flock  for 
an  offering,  and  not  to  sacrifice  a  lame,  unconcocted, 
wandering  discourse  tQ  God,  when  our  time  and  our 
parts  are  able  to  furnish  us  with  one  much  more 
accurate  and  exact.  When  a  Roman  gentleman 
invited  Augustus  Caesar  to  supper,  and  provided 
him  but  a  mean  entertainment,  Caesar  very  properly 
took  him  up  with  an  Unde  mihi  tecum  tanta  famu 
liaritas  ?  Friend,  pray  how  come  you  and  I  to  be 
so  familiar  ?  Great  persons  think  themselves  enter- 
tained with  respect,  when  they  are  entertained  with 
splendour;  and  they  think  wisely  and  rightly.  In 
like  manner  God  will  reject  such  sons  of  presumption 
and  impertinence  with  disdain;  and  though  they 
took  no  time  for  the  making  of  their  prayers,  yet  he 
will  take  time  enough  before  he  will  grant  them. 
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But  besides,  to  dismiss  this  supposition,  it  is  in^ 
deed  scarce  possible,  but  much  speakiog  without 
care  or  studj  must  needs  put  the  speaker  upon 
unseemly  repetitions  and  tautologies,  which  Christ 
most  peculiarly  cautions  his  disciples  against  as  an 
heathenish  thing,  in  Matth.  vi.  where  he  prescribes 
them  that  excellent  form  of  prayer,  composed  with 
so  much  fulness,  strictness,  and  significancy  of  sense, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  that  is  extempore 
to  resemble  it.      He  that  does  not  consider. and 
weigh  every  word  of  his  prayer,  will  find  it  very 
unfit  to  be  weighed  more  severely  by  Qod  himself 
in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary ;  who  will  account 
no  man  to  speak  piously,  who  does  not  also  speak 
properly  in  his  devotions.      And  therefore  I  shall 
conclude  this  particular  with  that  most  divine  and 
excellent  direction  given  by  Solomon  concerning 
this  matter,  Ecclesiast.  v.  2,  Be  not  rash  with  thy 
mouthy  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter 
any  thing  b^ore  God:  for  Grod  is  in  heaven  and 
thou  upon  ear  A :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 
When  we  speak  to  a  superior,  to  use  words  few  and 
expressive  is  the  proper  dialect  of  respect. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  thing  proposed 
for  the  handling  of  the  words,  which  was  to  shew  that 
there  was  a  certain  confidence  well  becoming  our 
humblest  addresses  to  God,  and  withal  to  demon- 
strate what  this  confidence  was ;  which  I  have  done, 
by  shewing  that  it  is  such  an  one  as  stands  opposed 
both  to  despair  and  doubting  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  rashness  and  irreverence  on  the  other. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  particular,  which  is 
to  shew  that  the  foundation  of  this  confidence  is  laid 
in  the  mediation  of  Christ.    Where  there  is  a  breach 
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o£  aauty  between  two  persons^  of  which  the  offended 
petsoo  is  much  the  superior,  upon  which  account  his 
SffAtj  will  not  permit  him  to  seek  or  offer  a  recon- 
cfletnent;  as  on  the  other  side,  the  inferior  condition 
f£  him  that  is  the  cinder  will  not  let  him  dare  to 
glteflapt  one ;  it  ismanifest^  that  unless  there  be  some 
thiid  person  to  interpose  between  both,  the  breach 
must  needs  be  perpetual  and  incurable.   It  was  thus 
Ijetween  Grod  and  man,  upon  his  apostasy  from  God-: 
Qod  was  too  great,  too  glorious  immediately  bj 
}asBedi  to  court  his  rebel  creature,  and  the  creature 
too  vile  and  obnoxious  to  treat  with  his  injured 
flOToreign:   whereupon  thej  must  have  both  pre- 
pared fer  mutual  acts  of  hostiUtj,  had  not  Christ, 
God  and  man,  undertook  to  mediate  and  compromise 
the  difference  on  both  sides;  so  that  every  sanner 
has  causje  to  speelk.  to  Christ  as  the  Israelites  did  to 
Moses,  an  eminent  iyi^  of  him ;  Speak  thou  unto  ua 
and  for  us  too,  and  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God 
the  father  speak  to  us,  or  we  to  him^  lest  we  die^ 
A  guilty  person  is.  but  a  bad  advocate. 
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In  whom  we  have  boldness  and  access  with  confidence  by  the 

Jaith  of  him. 

X  HE  discussion  of  these  words  I  shall  manage  in 
these  two  particulars. 

I.  I  shall  shew  that  the  confidence  becoming  a 
Christian,  in  his  access  to  God  by  prayer,  is  founded 
upon  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

II.  I  shall  inquire  whether  there  be  any  other 
ground  upon  which  this  confidence  may  rationally 
found  itself. 

And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  that  the  confidence 
becoming  a  Christian,  in  his  access  to  God  by  prayer, 
is  fininded  upon  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

But  now  this  dependence  of  our  spiritual  affairs 
upon  Christ's  mediation  wiU  be  yet  more  evidently 
set  forth  in  the  discussion  of  the  third  particular : 

III.  Which  is,  to  shew  the  reason  why  Christ's 
mediation  ought  to  minister  such  confidence  to  us  in 
our  access  to  God. 

He  that  is  confident  in  any  action  grounds  his  con- 
fidence upon  the  great  probability  of  the  happy  issue 
and  success  of  that  action,  and  that  probability  of 
success  is  grounded  upon  the  fitness  of  the  person 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  it.  In  one  word, 
therefore,  the  reason  of  grounding  our  confidence 
upon  Christ's  mediation  is  the  incomparable,  singular 

VOL.  VII.  y 
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fitness  of  Christ  for  the  performance  of  that  work ; 
which  fitness  will  appear  by  considering  him  under 
a  threefold  relation  or  respect. 

1.  In  respect  of  God,  the  person  with  whom  he  is 
to  mediate. 

2.  In  respect  of  men,  the  persons  for  whom  he 
mediates. 

8.  In  respect  of  himself,  who  discharges  this  of- 
fi^ce. 

1.  And  first  we  will  consider  him  in  relation  to 
God,  with  whom  he  is  to  mediate ;  who  also  in  this 
business  may  sustain  a  double  capacity  in  relation  to 
Christ. 

(1.)  Of  a  Father.   (2.)  Of  a  Judge. 

(1.)  And  first  if  we  consider  him  as  his  Father, 
there  cannot  be  a  more  promising  ground  of  success 
in  all  his  pleas  for  us.  For  who  should  be  heard  and 
prevail,  if  not  a  son  pleading  before  his  father  ?  wha!« 
the  very  nearness  of  the  relation  is  a  more  command- 
ing rhetoric  than  words  and  speeches  can  bestow^ 
upon  a  cause.  Nature  itself  takes  the  cause  in.  hand, 
and  declaims  it  with  more  power  and  insinuation 
than  the  highest  and  the  most  persuasive  oratory. 
To  have  the  judge's  ear  is  a  great  matter,  but  his 
son  has  his  heart  also.  To  be  sure  of  an  audience  is 
a  privilege  that  every  advocate  cannot  attain  to ;  but 
he  may  wait  and  wait,  and  at  length  go  away  un- 
heard ;  and  if  perhaps  he  does  obtain  an  hearing, 
yet  he  is  not  sure  to  carry  it  on  without  rubs  and 
su])ercilious  checks,  that  shall  dishearten  both  his 
client  and  himself:  he  brings  no  advantage  to  the 
cause  by  his  own  person ;  so  that  if  it  succeeds,  it 
must  be  upon  the  account  of  an  invincible,  prevailing 
evidence  d&BHilMiJt-iDuat  in  a  manner  be  its  own 
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pleader.  It  must  argue  and  set  off  itself^  and,  with- 
out any  assistances  of  favour,  prevail  entirely  by  the 
absolute  victoriousness  of  truth. 

But  a  good  cause  managed  by  an  acceptable  and 
a  fevouredVson,  it  is  likfa  shLp  weapon  wielded 
by  a  mighty  arm,  that  enters  deeper  and  finrther, 
being  drove  home  by  a  double  cause,  its  own  keen- 
ness and  the  other's  strength.  It  is  impossible  in- 
deed for  the  unchangeable  rectitude  of  the  divine 
nature  to  warp  or  deviate  in  the  least  manner  from 
truth  or  justice,  out  of  favour  to  persons.  Yet 
where  favour  is  consistent  with  justice,  as  oftentimes 
it  may  undoubtedly  be,  there  the  sonship  of  the  ad- 
vocate must  needs  facilitate  and  promote  the  cause. 
But  however,  admitting  that  favour  can  have  no 
place  in  matters  of  this  nature,  yet  it  is  a  solid  ai^u- 
ment  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to  sinners,  that 
their  cause  is  in  such  hands  as  can  reflect  no  preju- 
dice or  disadvantage  upon  it.  Their  advocate  is  not 
disgusted  or  obnoxious,  and  in  need  to  plead  for  him- 
self, before  he  can  be  in  a  capacity  to  be  heard  for 
his  client.  It  is  enough,  that  if  there  be  any  possibi- 
lity of  favour,  they  are  sure  of  it ;  that  they  have  an 
interest  on  their  side,  an  interest  founded  upon  the 
nearest  and  the  dearest  relation.  They  speak  to  a 
&ther  by  the  mouth  of  his  son,  and,  what  is  more, 
of  his  omhf  son ;  so  that  they  may  hope  with  the 
highest  reason  and  argument :  and,  to  put  an  impos- 
sible supposition,  though  their  cause  should  fall,  yet 
their  confidence  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 

(2.)  We  will  consider  God  relating  to  Christ  as  a 
Judge.  And  here  we  will  first  represent  to  oursdves 
all  tliat  the  office  and  severity  of  a  judge  can  engage 
him  to.    We  will  consider  him  with  aU  the  rigours 
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of  justice,  void  of  fftvour,  inflexible,  immovable,  and 
exacting  all  by  a  strict  rule,  a  rule  that  he  will  not 
in  the  least  recede  from ;  a  rule  admitting  of  no  mi- 
tigation or  dispensation ;  but  awarding  to  all  actions 
a  recompence  according  to  the  most  rigid  and  nice 
proportions  of  equality  and  merit.  We  will  consider 
him  as  clothing  himself  with  all  the  terrors  of  mount 
Sinai,  uttering  a  fiery  law  that  speaks  nothing  but 
death  and  a  curse  to  the  disobedient,  and  requires 
the  forfeit  of  a  soul  for  every  transgression.  Yet 
notwithstanding  all  this,  we  may  with  confidence 
rest  ourselves  upon  the  mediation  of  Christ  with  God 
for  these  two  reasons. 

1st.  Because  he  appears  for  us  not  only  as  an  ad- 
vocate, but  as  a  surety,  paying  down  to  God  on  our 
behalf  the  very  utmost  that  his  justice  can  exact 
He  suffered,  he  bled,  he  died  for  those  for  whom  he 
intercedes;  so  that  he  brings  satis&ction  in  one 
hand,  while  he  presents  a  petition  with  another.  He 
undertakes  and  pays  the  debt,  and  thereby  cancels 
the  bond ;  so  that  the  law  and  justice  itself  have  lost 
their  hold  of  the  sinner,  and  he  is  become  a  dischai^- 
ed  and  a  justified  person. 

And  surely  such  an  one  may  pray  with  confidence 
and  hope  for  all  the  blessings  of  divine  mercy,  when 
his  surety  has  cleared  off  all  scores  with  his  justice. 
He  may  take  up  the  apostle's  demand.  Who  skall 
lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  ofGod^e  elect?  It  is 
God  that  justice ;  and  he  may  add  fiirther.  It  is 
Christ  that  intercedes ;  Christ,  that  brings  a  price  for 
what  he  asks,  that  can  plead  a  right,  and,  if  need 
be,  even  appeal  to  God's  justice. 

But  secondly,  we  have  yet  another  ground  of 
building  our  confidence  upon  Christ's  mediation  with 
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God,  though  considered  as  a  Judge ;  because  he  him- 
self has  appointed  him  to  this  work :  It  WM  he  that 
laid  help  upon  one  that  is  mighty 9  as  the  Psalmist 
says,  Psalm  Ixxxix.  19,  and  that  made  the  man  of 
his  right  hand,  the  Son  of  man,  strong  Jbr  himself 
Psalm  Ixxx.  17*  He  prepare  and  endowed  him 
with  qualifications  fit  for  so  great  an  employment ; 
upon  which  account  he  is  called  the  Christ,  that  is, 
the  Anointed  of  God :  for  with  the  Jews,  kings, 
priests,  and  pftphets,  that  is,  persons  designed  to  the 
highest  offices  and  charges,  were  initiated  into  them 
by  the  ceremony  of  anointing :  whereupon  Christ, 
who  was  to  sustain  all  these  offices,  is  said  to  have 
been  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  abo^e  his 
fellows. 

But  now,  if  God  thus  constitutes  Christ  a  media- 
tor between  himself  and  sinners,  certainly  it  is  an 
evident  demonstration  that  he  will  hear  and  accept 
him  in  the  management  of  that  very  work  that  he 
called  him  to  and  put  him  upon.  No  judge  com- 
mands an  advocate  to  ^ak,  and  when  he  speaks 
presently  shuts  his  ears.  This  would  be  to  contra- 
dict himself,  and  to  mock  the  other ;  which  God's 
truth  and  goodness  will  not  suffer  him  to  do.  What 
Christ  does  in  this  matter  he  does  upon  the  very  ac- 
count of  obedience,  and  has  a  call  and  a  command  to 
vouch  for  the  success  of  his  appearance,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  rejected  or  kept  off*  as  an  intruder. 
He  that  bids  another  ask  a  thing  of  him,  tells  him  in 
effect  that  he  is  resolved  to  grant  it.  \He  that  in- 
vites, promises  an  admittance."  ^ 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  Christ's  fitness  for  the 
ivork  of  mediation  in  respect  of  God,  and  that,  con 
sidered  either  as  a  Father  or  as  a  Judge. 
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2.  In  the  next  place  we  are  to  consider  his  fitness 
for  this  work  in  reference  to  men»  for  whom  he  me* 
diates ;  which  will  appear  fix>m  that  fourfold  relation 
that  he  bears  to  them. 

1.  Of  a  friend.  2.  Of  a  brother.  3.  Of  a  surety. 
4.  Of  a  lord  and  master. 

1.  And  first  let  us  look  upon  him  as  a  friend ;  that 
is,  as  one  that  we  may  trust  with  our  nearest  con- 
cernments as  freely  as  ourselves.  And  Christ  has  so- 
lemnly owned  this  relation  to  all  bellfevers ;  so  that 
we  may  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and  assurance 
commit  the  presenting  of  our  petitions  to  him,  whose 
care  and  solicitousness  for  the  success  of  them  will 
be  the  same  with  ours.  Friendship  is  an  active  and 
a  venturous  thing,  and,  where  it  is  real,  it  will  make 
a  man  bolder  and  more  importunate  for  his  friend 
than  for  himself.  Now  Christ  has  all  the  perfections 
of  human  friendship  without  the  flaws  and  weak- 
nesses of  it :  and  surely  he  will  bestow  a  prayer  for 
those  for  whom  he  would  spend  a  life.  Though  the 
presence  of  God  is  terrible  to  behold,  and  his  anger 
much  more  terrible  to  feel,  yet  Christ  has  declined 
neither  of  them,  but  made  his  way  to  the  former  by 
a  resolute  undergoing  of  the  latter. 

Many  men  wiU  indeed  profess  themselves  to  be 
friends,  and  expect  to  be  accounted  so :  but  if  at  any 
time  they  are  desired  to  speak  a  good  word  to  a  great 
person  in  the  behalf  of  one  to  whom  they  have  made 
all  these  professions,  they  will  desire  to  be  excused ; 
they  must  not  spend  and  lavish  away  an  interest 
upon  other  people's  advantages,  but  reserve  it  fresh 
and  entire  for  themselves. 

Sad  were  the  condition  of  sinners,  should  the 
friendship  of  Christ  shew  itself  at  this  rate.  A  friend 
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in  the  court  of  heaven  would  do  them  but  little  good, 
that  would  not  so  much  as  befiriend  them  with  a 
word.  But  Christ  is  interceding  for  us  night  and 
day,  presenting  our  praters  to  the  Father,  and  mak-* 
ing  them  effectual  by  his  own. 

2.  Let  us  consider  Christ  as  a  brother,  and  so  we 
have  a  further  cause  to  repose  a  confidence  in  him,  in 
point  of  his  mediation  for  us.  For  although  it  does 
not  always  fall  out  that  the  neiarest  relations  are  the 
best  friends,  yM  it  is  a  fault  that  they  are  not  so ; 
and  therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ,  who  can? 
not  commit  a  fault,  cannot  but  equal  the  nearness  of 
the  relation  he  bears  to  us  with  a  proportionable 
measure  of  affection.  He  is  the  Son  of  God  by  nature, 
and  because  we  cannot  be  so  too,  he  has  made  us 
so  by  adoption ;  Jc^n  i.  12tTo  as  many  as  received 
him,  he  gave  power  to  became  the  sons  of  Grod.  So 
that  he  has  even  united  us  into  one  family  with  him- 
self:  Ephes.  iii.  15 ;  JSy  whom  the  whole  famHy  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named.  Nay,,  and  to  advance 
the  relation  yet  nearer,  because  it  was  unpossiUe  for 
dust  and  ashes  to  aspire  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  he  was  pleased  to  descend  to  the  as- 
sumption of  ours,  and  to  become  the  Son  of  man  not 
by  adoption  only,  but  really  and  naturally :  to  be 
hone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  qfourfiesh ;  to  own  the 
same  human  affections,  and,  in  a  word,  not  to  de- 
cline our  very  infimdties. 

Which  being  so,  we  may  very  well  own  all  that 
confidence  of  succeeding  thvoogh  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  that  the  fidelity  of  a  friend  and  the  deamess 
of  a  brother  may  administer  to  us.  For  should  a 
brother  prevaricate  and  prove  false,  nature  itself 
would  seem  to  fly  in  his  face,  and  upbraid  his  unhu- 
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man  perfi^ousness.  Society  would  mark  him  out  as 
a  common  enemy  to  mankind,  and  unfit  for  oonverse* 

Brotherhood  unites  persons  by  a  certain  tie  that  is 
not  only  fordUe,  but  sacred ;  and  to  violate  it  by  any 
falseness  or  treachery  of  behaviour  is  to  injure  not 
only  a  man,  but  even  humanity  itself.  And  there- 
fore whatsoever  business  any  one  puts  into  his  faro* 
ther's  hands,  he  counts  as  secure  as  if  it  were  in  his 
own.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ  will  be  as. 
much  more  concerned  for  our  affairs  than  an  earthly 
brother,  as  such  a  brother  would  be  more  than  an 
ordinary  acquaintance. 

3.  Let  us  consider  Christ  as  our  surety;  and  so  we 
shall  find  the  same,  if  not  a  greater  cause  of  being 
confident  of  him  as  our  mediator.  It  is  not  every 
friend  nor  every  brother  that  will  be  a  surety,  since 
the  love  that  must  raise  one  to  undertake  this  even 
amongst  men,  must  be  a  love  greater  than  he  bears  to 
himself:  for  he  that  ventures  to  be  a  surety  for  an-* 
other,  ventures  an  undoing  for  his  sake ;  and  there 
is  not  any  thing  less  to  be  wondered  at  in  common 
life,  than  to  see  such  persons  undone :  so  that  no- 
thing is  more  certain  in  human  affairs,  than  that  as- 
sertion of  Solomon,  that  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is 
sure. 

But  the  debt  that  Christ  was  our  surety  for,  was 
as  much  greater  than  the  greatest  that  befalls  men 
in  worldly  matters,  as  eternity  is  greater  than  time, 
as  heaven  is  above  earth,  and  the  executions  of  an 
infinite  wrath  above  the  slight,  weak  revenges  of  a 
mortal  power.  He  bare  our  iniquities,  Isaiah  liii. 
and  placed  himself  before  the  justice  of  his  Father, 
as  responsible  for  all  that  the  law  could  charge  us 
with :  and  being  made  thus  obnoxious  by  his  own 
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free  choice,  wrath  came  upon  kim  to  the  uttermo^: 
he  drank  off  the  cup  of  Ood's  ftnry/and  squeezed  out 
the  very  dregs.  All  this  he  did  in  our  stead,  in  our 
room,  in  our  persons,  whom  he  represented  in  all 
that  great  action. 

And  now,  after  such  an  experiment  of  his  love  to 
us,  can  we  doubt  that  he  will  stick  at  the  lesser  and 
lower  instances  of  kindness  ?  that  he  will  refuse  to 
manage  and  enforce  our  petitions  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  who  did  not  refiise  to  make  himself  an  offer- 
ing to  justice  ?  We  may  rest  assured  that  he  will 
not  be  wanting  to  the  prosecution  of  our  interest, 
who,  by  the  very  office  that  he  has  undertook,  has 
made  our  interest  his  own. 

^thly  and  lastly,  for  the  further  confirmation  of 
our  confidence,  in  our  addresses  to  God,  we  will  con- 
sider Christ  under  a  very  different  relation  from  all 
the  former,  and  that  is,  as  he  is  our  lord  and  master. 
Mfyestas  et  amor,  sovereignty  and  love,  (as  the  poet 
observes,)  do  but  ill  cohabit  in  the  same  breast ;  and 
the  truth  is,  love  prompts  to  service,  and  sovereignty 
imports  dominion,  and  so  proceed  in  a  very  contrary 
strain.  Yet  Christ  has  united  them  both  in  himself: 
for  as  he  is  the  most  absolute  of  lords,  so  he  is  the  best 
and  the  most  faithful  of  friends,  the  kindest  brother, 
and  the  ablest  surety.  Nay,  and  he  has  founded  our 
friendship  and  our  subjection  to  him,  things  very  dif- 
f(»«nt,  upon  the  same  bottom,  which  is,  obedience  to 
his  laws ;  John  xv.  14,  Ve  are  myjriend^,  if  ye  do 
whatsoetfer  I  command  you.  And  elsewhere  he  tells 
us  of  the  homage  we  owe  him,  in  John  xiii.  IS,  Ye 
caU  me  Lord  and  Master:  and  ye  do  well;  for  eo  I 
Um.  But  this  relation,  though  it  speaks  superiority 
and  distance,  yet  it  imports  also  kindness  and  pro- 
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tection.  For  what  maater  is  there»  of  a  worthy  and 
a  generous  spirit,  that  does  not  espouse  the  interest 
and  good  of  his  servant,  and  esteem  himsdf  an- 
swerable for  it  as  for  a  trust,  which  all  the  principles 
of  religion,  humanity,  and  good-nature  will  call  him 
to  an  account  for  ? 

Christ  shews  sufficiently  how  far  he  owns  himself 
concerned  for  his  servants,  where  he  declares,  that  he 
looks  upon  every  courtesy  or  injury  done  to  the  least 
of  them  as  done  to  himself,  in  Matt.  xxv.  45.  And 
as  he  owns  them  before  men,  so  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  them  before  his  Father  in  heaven ;  to 
further  their  prayers,  to  endear  their  persons,  to  re- 
commend their  services,  and,  in  a  word,  to  be  their 
constant,  indefatigable  intercessor. 

Now,  under  this  relation  of  lard^  I  suppose  we 
may  consider  that  also  by  which  Christ  owns  himself 
for  our  head ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  one  more 
peculiarly  fitted  to  encourage  us  in  the  business  of 
prayer.  For  when  any  of  the  members  are  aggriev*- 
ed,  or  ill  at  ease,  it  is  the  head  that  must  complain 
and  cry  out  for  relief.  Nor  needs  it  any  intelligence 
from  the  afflicted  part ;  but  it  feels  it  by  a  quick 
sympathy,  and  utters  what  it  feels  by  a  kind  6i  ne- 
cessity. And  it  is  as  impossible  for  an  arm  or  a  leg 
to  be  broke,  and  the  head  to  be  unconcerned,  as  for 
any  member  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  to  be 
under  a  pressing  calamity,  and  for  Christ,  the  head, 
not  to  be  sensible  of  that  misery,  and  to  vent  his 
sense  of  it  by  a  vigorous  intercession  with  his  Father 
for  its  removal. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  those  four  relations  that 
Christ  bears  to  believers ;  every  one  of  which  is  a 
pregnant  and  a  forcible  argument  for  us  to  depend 
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upon  his  mediation  for  the  success  of  our  prayers 
and  the  acceptance  of  our  persons,  in  all  our  ad« 
dresses  to  the  Father. 

8. 1  come  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  de- 
monstrate the  fitness  of  Christ  to  be  a  mediator  for 
us,  by  considering  him  in  respect  of  himself,  and 
those  qualifications  inherent  in  him,  which  so  parti- 
cularly qualify  and  dispose  him  for  this  work:  of 
which  I  shall  mention  and  insist  upon  three* 

1.  That  he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  our 
wants  and  necessities. 

2.  That  he  is  heartily  sensiUe  of  and  concerned 
about  them. 

3.  That  he  is  best  able  to  express  and  set  them 
forth  to  the  Father. 

1.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  his  acquaintance 
with  our  condition.  We  need  not  spend  much  time 
or  labour  to  inform  our  advocate  of  our  case :  for  his 
omniscience  is  beforehand  with  us :  he  knows  all  our 
affairs,  and,  what  is  more,  our  hearts,  better  than  we 
ourselves.  And  it  is  our  happiness  that  he  does  so ; 
for  by  this  means  he  is  aUe  to  supply  the  defects  of 
our  prayers,  and  to  beg  those  things  for  vis  that  our 
ignorance  was  not  aware  of.  And  what  is  yet  a 
greater  advantage,  he  is  upon  this  account  able  also 
to  correct  our  prayers.  For  such  is  the  shortness  of 
our  understanding  and  the  weakness  of  our  affec- 
tions, that  we  pray  sometimes  for  those  things  that 
would  prove  our  bane  and  our  destruction :  we  beg 
heartily  for  a  mischief,  and  importune  Grod  to  be  so 
favourable  as  to  ruin  us  at  our  desire.  In  which 
case  surely  it  concerns  us  to  have  somebody  to 
.counter-petition  us,  and  to  ask  a  fish  while  we  ai-e 
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b^lguig  for  a  serpent ;  and  to  be  so  kind  to  us  as  to 
keep  our  prayers  from  being  granted. 

A  man  perhaps  is  visited  with  sickness^  and  pass* 
ing  his  days  in  pain  and  languishing,  puts  up  many 
an  hearty  prayer  to  Qod  to  restore  him  to  health 
and  ease;  but  all  this  time  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
end  and  design  of  this  visitation :  for  possibly  the 
distemper  of  his  body  is  every  day  ministering  to 
the  cure  of  his  soul,  to  the  mortification  of  his  pride^ 
his  lust,  and  worldly-mindedness :  and  perhaps  Gk>d, 
who  foresees  all  accidents,  and  knows  upon  what 
little  wheels  and  hinges  the  events  of  things  move, 
understands  assuredly  that  his  sickness  removes  him 
out  of  harm's  way,  and  secures  him  from  those  pe- 
culiar occasions  of  sin,  that,  being  well  and  health* 
ful,  he  would  inevitably  &11  into,  and  perhaps  de- 
plorably &11  by.  But  now  Christ  has  a  friU  compre- 
hension of  all  these  possibilities,  and  knows  what 
would  promote  and  what  would  annoy  every  man  in 
his  spiritual  estate :  he  knows  when  sickness  will 
set  a  man  nearer  to  heaven  than  health  can  do; 
when  poverty,  banishment,  and  aflliction,  subserve 
the  purposes  of  grace,  and  the  great  interests  of 
eternity,  better  than  all  the  affluence  of  fortune,  the 
highest  preferments,  and  the  most  undisturbed  pro- 
sperity. 

As  it  is  an  happiness  for  some  men  not  to  be  left 
to  their  own  choice,  but  to  resign  themselves  up  to 
the  guidance  and  disposal  of  one  of  greater  expe- 
rience ;  so  it  is  the  safest  course  for  many  not  to  be 
permitted  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  their  own 
prayers.  For  it  is  not  always  piety  or  discretion 
that  indites  them,  but  an  impatience  of  some  pre* 
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sent  grievance,  or  a  pasnonate  desire  of  some  earthly 
enjoyment,  affections  that  in  many  circumstances 
border  too  near  upon  sin  :  and  therefore  the  prayers 
that  proceed  from  them  are  never  granted  by  God 
but  in  anger,  and  with  an  intent  to  punish  and  to 
Uast  the  person  that  makes  them. 

Such  prayers  are  never  seconded  or  backed  by 
Christ's  intercession,  unleiss  for  the  begging  of  their 
pardon,  and  excusing  their  folly  and  their  unfitness ; 
and  then  God  may  be  said  most  graciously  to  hear 
them,  when  for  the  mediation  of  Christ  he  pardons 
and  denies  them  :  which  mediation  of  his  takes  its 
measures  of  acting,  not  by  our  desires,  but  our 
wants ;  of  which  he  is  the  most  competent  judge,  as 
being  more  privy  to  them  than  our  very  consciences; 
for  they  may  be  deceived  and  'deluded,  but  he  can- 
not. And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  that  qualifies 
Christ  to  be  our  mediator,  that  he  knows  every 
thing  belonging  to  our  spiritual  estate  certainly  and 
infaUibly. 

8.  The  second  is,  that  he  is  heartily  sensible  of, 
and'concemed  about  whatsoever  concerns  us.  With- 
out which  his  knowledge  would  avail  us  but  little. 
For  the  bare  knowing  of  a  thing  engages  no  man  to 
act  in  it.  And  therefore  Christ  is  represented  to 
us  as  one  that  is  touched  with  the  sense  of  our  infir- 
mities, as  sharing  our  griefs,  and  bearing  a  part  in 
our  sorrows ;  which  very  thing  renders  him  a  merci- 
ful high  priest,  and  ready  to  intercede  for  us  with 
the  same  vehemence  rad  importunity,  that  by  a 
personal  endurance  of  those  miseries  he  might  be 
prompted  to  for  himself.  He  that  would  speak 
earnestly  and  fwdbly  of  any  thing,  must  work  it 
into  his  heart  by  a  lively  and  a  keen  sense  of  it,  as 
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well  as  into  his  head  by  a  dear  knowledge  and  ap- 
prehension. For  where  the  heart  is  engaged,  all  the 
actions  follow :  no  part  or  powar  of  the  soul  can  be 
unactive  when  that  is  stirred ;  and  being  once  moved 
itself,  it  moves  all  the  rest. 

Now  it  is  the  heart  of  Christ  that  every  believer 
has  an  interest  in :  and  we  know  that  he  carries 
that  in  his  breast  that  intercedes  for  us  with  him,  as 
well  as  he  with  the  Father.  He  does  not  only  hear 
our  sighs,  but  also  feels  the  cause  of  them :  and  if 
we  suffer  by  the  direct  impressions  of  pain,  he  also 
suffers  by  the  movings  and  yearnings  of  his  own 
compassion :  so  that  in  a  manner  our  relief  is  his 
own  ease ;  and  that  deliverance  that  disburdens  our 
minds,  does  also  by  consequence  dischai^  his. 

When  he  was  to  leave  the  world,  we  read  how 
sensible  he  was  of  the  disconsolate  condition  of  his 
disciples ;  and  that  he  promised  to  send  the  Spirit 
to  them  for  no  cause  more  than  to  be  their  Com- 
forter ;  and  to  allay  those  sorrows  that  upon  his  de- 
parture he  foresaw  would  fill  their  hearts :  he  seemed 
actually  to  feel  their  grief,  while  it  was  yet  but  fu- 
ture, and  to  come :  that  is,  before^  they  could  have 
any  feeling  of  it  themselves.  This  concernment 
therefore  of  his  for  us,  is  another  thing  that  greatly 
fits  him  for  the  office  of  a  mediator. 

3.  The  third  and  last  is,  his  transcendent  and 
more  than  human  ability  to  express  and  set  forth 
every  thing  that  may  be  pleaded  in  our  behalf  to  the 
best  advantage ;  which  is  the  peculiar  qualification 
of  a  good  advocate,  and  that  which  makes  the  two 
former  considerable.  *  For  admit  that  he  both  knows 
his  client's  cause,  and  is  heartily  and  warmly  con- 
cerned for  it,  yet  if  his  tongue  and  his  eloquence 
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doth  not  serve  him  to  draw  forth  those  thoughts  and 
those  affections  in  a  suitable  defence  of  it,  he  is  ra- 
ther  a  good  man  and  a  good  inend,  than  a  good  ad- 
vocate or  mediator. 

But  now  is  there  any  one  that  may  compare  with 
Christ  in  respect  of  this  faculty  ?  to  whom  God  has 
given  the  tongue  of  the  wise ;  a  tongue  speaking 
with  authority,  commanding  men,  and  persuading 
God :  nay,  and  who  himself  was  able  to  give  his  dis* 
ciples  such  a  tongue,  as  all  their  adversaries,  though 
never  so  learned  and  eloquent,  were  not  able  to  re- 
sist That  prayer  that  perhaps  is  by  much  ado 
sighed  and  sobbed  out  by  the  penitent,  his  grief  in-* 
temipting  his  words,  yet  as  it  arrives  to  the  throne 
of  God  from  the  mouth  of  our  Mediator,  it  comes 
with  a  grace  and  a  force  superior  to  all  human  rhe- 
toric ;  it  enters  the  presence  and  pierces  the  ears  of 
the  Almighty ;  and,  in  a  word,  prevails  in  that  man- 
ner, as  if  it  were  almighty  itself. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  how  the  qualities 
of  Christ  as  our  mediator  pleading  for  us  do  par- 
ticularly mate  and  confront  those  of  the  Devil  our 
grand  adversary  pleading  against  us.  For  as  Christ 
is  most  knowing  of  our  spiritual  estate,  and  every 
thing  relating  to  it ;  so  is  the  Devil  most  industrious 
and  inquisitive  to  give  himself  an  exact  information 
of  the  same.  As  Christ  is  most  tenderly  concerned 
for  us,  so  is  the  Devil  most  maliciously  and  invete- 
rately  set  against  us.  And  lastly,  as  Christ  has  aU 
the  strengths  and  treasures  of  elocution  to  employ  in 
our  defence,  so  is  the  Devil  restless  and  artificial  in 
drawing  up  our  charge  and  accusation  with  all  the 
heightening,  a^ravating  language,  that  a  great  wit 
and  a  redundant  malice  can  afford.     But  in  aU  this 
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he  is  outdone ;  eren  as  much  as  the  Creator  can 
outdo  a  creature :  so  that  we  need  not  use  any  fur* 
ther  dogj  of  Christ's  mediatorship  than  this,  that  he 
is  a  greater  and  a  more  potent  adrocate,  than  the 
Devil  himself  can  be  an  accuser. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  demonstrated  the  emi- 
nent fitness  of  Christ  for  the  office  of  mediator,  upon 
a  treble  account  or  respect;  namely,  in. respect  of 
God,  of  us,  and  of  himself:  and  so  have  finished  the 
third  particular  proposed  for  the  handling  of  the 
words ;  which  was,  to  shew  the  reason  why  Christ's 
mediation  ought  to  minister  such  confidence  to  us  in 
our  access  to  God. 
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In  whom  we  have  hcidneee  and  access  with  confidence  hy  Ihe 

Jaiih  of  him. 

X  HE  prosecution  of  these  words  was  first  cast  into 
the  discussion  of  these  four  particulars. 

I.  That  there  is  a  certain  boldness  or  confi- 
dence very  well  consisting  with  and  becoming  of  our 
humblest  addresses  to  God. 

II.  That  the  foundation  of  this  confidence  is  laid 
in  the  mediation  of  Christ. 

III.  To  shew  the  reason  why  the  mediation  of 
Christ  ought  to  minister  such  confidence  to  us  in  our 
access  to  God. 

IVthly  and  lastly,  to  shew,  whether  there  were 
any  other  ground  that  might  rationally  embolden  us 
in  these  our  addresses  to  him. 

Having  finished  the  three  first  of  these,  I  proceed 
now  to  the  fourth.  What  reason  we  have  to  raise 
a  confidence  about  the  success  of  our  prayers,  upon 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  has  been  already  declared ; 
but  since  we  cannot  have  too  many  pillars  for  so 
great  a  superstructure  to  lean  upon,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  see  whether  there  be  any  other  means  to 
give  efficacy  and  success  to  them. 

If  there  is,  it  must  be  either,  1.  Something  mrithin, 
or  2dly,  Something  without  us. 

As  for  any  thing  within  us,  that  may  thus  pre^  *' 
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with  God,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  merit  of 
our  good  actions,  which  by  their  iutrinsic  worth  and 
value  may  lay  daim  to  his  acceptance.  It  cannot,  I 
confess,  be  the  direct  business  of  this  discourse  to 
treat  of  the  merit  of  good  works.  But  for  our  di- 
rection, so  far  as  may  concern  the  present  subject 
and  occasion,  I  affirm,  that  it  is  impossible,  not  only 
for  sinful  men,  but  for  any  mere  creature,  thou^  of 
never  so  excellent  and  exalted  a  nature,  properly  to 
merit  any  thin^  from  God,  and  that  briefly  for  these 
two  reascNis. 

1.  Because  none  can  mmt  of  another  but  by 
doing  something  of  himself  and  absolutely  by  his 
own  power,  for  the  advantage  of  him  from  whom  he 
merits,  without  that  person's  help  or  assistance.  But 
what  can  any  thing  that  the  creature  can  do  advan- 
tage God?  What  can  all  the  men  and  angeb  contri- 
bute or  add  to  the  divine  happiness  or  perfection  ? 
And  if  we  should  suppose  that  any  action  of  theirs 
might,  yet  it  could  not  be  meritorious,  forasmuch  as 
they  do  every  thing  by  a  power  and  an  ability  con- 
veyed to  them  by  God ;  so  that  in  their  most  refined 
and  holiest  performances,  they  offer  God  but  what 
is  his  own,  the  effect  and  product  of  his  grace  wmic- 
ing  within  them,  and  raising  them  to  do  what  they 
do.  The  talent  they  trade^  with  was  given  them, 
nay,  and  what  is  more,  the  very  power  of  trading 
with  it  was  given  them  too :  so  that  both  in  their 
being  and  operations  they  are  another's,  and  stand 
accountable  for  all  to  a  superior  bounty ;  and  resti- 
tution surely  is  not  merit. 

Sdly.  To  merit  is  to  do  something  ova*  and  above 
what  is  due,  no  two  things  in  the  world  being  more 
directly  contrary  than  dd>t  and.iQfrit*    J3ut  now  it 
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18  itepoflsiMe  fivr  any  atated  agesat  to  dd  any 
aboFe  its  duty,  foraniiMh  as  its  duty  obliges  It  to  do 
the  vlmost  that  it  t»M,  It  is  deftr  thcvefbre  that 
for  any  one,  cnren  the  brightest  angel  in  heaven,  to 
think  of  meriting,  is  bat  a  dream  and  a  chitnerft ; 
but  then  for  us,  who  are  obnoxious  Upon  the  account 
of  sevimd  sins  and  breaches  of  the  laiv^  to  entertain 
the  least  thought  of  it»  is  much  more  fd)surd  and  in- 
tolerable, i^nd  consequently,  if  we  build  any  confi- 
dence in  our  addresses  to  Crod  upon  our  merits,  we 
build  upon  the  sand ;  and  what  the  issue  of  sudi  a 
building  is  Uke  to  be,  we  iMy  easily  conclude* 

It  remains  therefore  that  if  there  be  any  otiier 
ground  of  this  confidence,  it  must  be  something 
without  us.  And  if  so,  it  must  bfe  the  help  and  in- 
tercession either,  1«  Of  angels,  or  2.  Of  the  saints. 

1.  And  first  for  the  angels,  that  they  cannot  be 
presumed  to  mediate  for  us,  and  present  our  prayers 
before  God,  I  soppose  may  be  made  evident  by  these 
reasons. 

1.  Because  it  is  impossible  for  the  angds  to  know 
and  paffectly  discern  the  thoughts,  that  being  the 
hM)ominunioaUe  property  of  God ;  2  Chiron,  vi.  80, 
Thau  aiUjf,  O  Lard,  hnaweH  the  hearts  ifftheehil' 
dreu  i^  men ;  and  in  Jeremy  xvii.  10,  /  iAe  lAfrd 
search  the  heart.  But  now  many  prayers  are  wholly 
transacted  within  the  mind  and  the  heart,  and  pass 
not  into  any  outward  expression.  And  even  in 
those  prayers  that  are  orally  ddivered,  that  which  is 
the  chief  part,  and  indeed  the  soul  of  prayer,  is  the 
inward  disposition  of  the  heart ;  which  fislk  undek* 
the  cognizance  of  no  created  undeistandii^,  it  beii^ 
ihe  pecttli*r  royalty  and  prerogative  of  ommscience. 

2.  The  second  reason  is>  thiU;  it  alsb  exccfids  the 
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measure  of  angeHcal  knowledge,  for  any  angel  by 
himself  and  his  own  natural  power  of  knowing,  to 
know  at  once  aU  the  prayers  that  are  even  uttered 
in  words  here  and  there  throughout  the  world ;  and 
that  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  actually 
present  in  all  places.  For  though  the  knowledge  of 
angels  is  not  limited  just  to  the  things  of  that  place 
•where  they  are  present,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  can- 
not extend  much  further;  since  a  limited  nature 
must  needs  also  have  a  limited  way  of  knowing. 
Upon  which  account  God's  omniscience  is  not  ill 
founded  by  some  upon  his  essential  omnipresence,  as 
the  ground  and  reason  of  it.  For  he  that  is  inti- 
mately present  to  all  things,  must  needs  have  a  know- 
ledge of  those  things,  which  persons  that  are  not 
thus  present  to  them,  for  the  same  cause,  are  not 
capable  of. 

But  for  aU  this,  some  concern  themselves  to  hold 
a  contrary  opinion  about  the  knowledge  of  angels, 
and  they  pretend  to  ground  it,  1.  partly  upon  scrip- 
ture ;  2.  partly  upon  reason. 

And  first  as  to  what  they  produce  from  scrip- 
ture, passing  by  most  of  their  frivolous  and  imperti- 
nent quotations,  I  shall  more  especially  single  out 
and  insist  upon  two,  as  being  the  most  likely  to 
speak  to  their  purpose. 

1.  The  first  of  them  is  that  in  Luke  xv.  10,  There 
is  joy  in  the  presence  qfthe  angels  of  God  oeer 
one  sinner  that  repenfeth.  From  whence  they 
argue,  that  repentance  being  a  thing  chiefly  situate 
in  the  heart,  if  the  angels  can  know  this,  they  must 
needs  know  the  heart  also. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  repentance  is  not  ooly 
immediately  knowable  in  itsdtf^,  but  alao  mediatdy» 
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by  the  outward  effects  of  it  shewing  themselves  iir 
the  life  of  the  penitent ;  such  as  in  Matthew  iu: 
are  called  Jruits  meet  for  repentance ;  which  whe- 
ther they  be  sincere  and  genuine  or  no,  though  we 
perhaps  cannot  always  discern,  yet  the  angels,  whose 
discernment  is  much  greater,  may  well  be  thought 
able  to  understand  and  distinguish. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  in  the  second  place,  that 
though  it  follows  not  from  hence  that  the  angek  can 
discern  the  heart,  or  the  repentance  of  a  sinner  as  it 
lies  included  there,  yet  by  granting  that  they  know^ 
and  observe  the  outward  effects  of  repentance,  it 
will  follow,  that  by  the  same  reason  they  must  also 
know  all  those  prayers  that  men  utter  and  express 
outwardly  by  word  of  mouth.  And  therefore  that 
as  to  these  at  least  we  may  presume,  that  they  will 
be  our  mediators,  to  present  them  for  us  to  God. 

For  reply  to  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  it  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  former 
argument,  that  the  angelical  knowledge  cannot  at 
the  same  time  naturally  reach  itself  to  all  things 
that  actually  happen  in  the  world ;  and  that  for  the 
reason  then  given,  that  an  angel,  being  of  a  limited 
nature,  cannot  be  actually  present  every  where. 
But  you  will  ask  then,  how  come  the  angels  to  know 
the  repentance  of  every  converted  sinner  ?  Why ;  it 
must  be  supposed  that  they  know  it  by  report  of 
those  angeb  that  God  has  employed  as  ministering 
spirits  about  that  repenting  person ;  and  consequently 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  affirm  it  to  be  univer^ 
sally  known  to  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  but  to  those 
only,  who  by  converse  with  these  come  to  have  such 
a  report  conveyed  to  them ;  for  the  text  speaks  only 
of  the  angels  indefinitely,  but  not  of  all  universally. . 
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But  apon  thia  it  may  be  replied  fiiithtr,  that  upon 
tbe  same  gnmiid  we  maj  infer  also^  that  the  angeb 
may  know  aH  the  prayers  orally  put  up  by  men 
throughout  the  whole  world;  feraamuch  as  they 
may  be  signified  to  than,  by  the  like  reports  from 
those  angeb  that  hare  the  respective  care  and  go- 
vernance of  each  persoo. 

To  thia  I  aniwer,  that  it  ia  indeed  possible  that 
they  may ;  but  that  they  also  do,  we  have  no  ground 
to  conclude.  For  although  Gkid  haa  told  us,  that  so 
eminent  and  remarkable  a  passage  as  the  conversioD 
of  a  sbotner  is  known  to  the  angels  in  heaven,  whe- 
ther by  particular  iwefattion  from  himself,  or  by  re- 
port from  other  ai^ek,  it  matters  not;  yet  that 
therefore  every  action  dene  by,  or  occurrence  re» 
lating  to  such  an  one,  must  also  be  repented  and 
made  known  to  the  angeb  too,  no  reason  ot  aigu- 
ment  can  demonstrate.  And  unless  we  know  that 
these  things  certainly  are  so,  as  well  as  that  possibly 
they  may,  they  can  administer  na  sure  graund  to 
our  confidence,  as  shall  be  made  appear  in  its  due 
place. 

But  after  aU  this  discourse,  what  if  we  shcaild 
now  aflSrra,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  our  holding, 
that  the  angeb  know  the  repentance  of  every  sinner 
here  on  earth,  either  by  themselves  or  by  the  re-* 
ports  of  others.  For  when  it  is  said^  that  Aere  ta 
JQfl  wiKumgst  At  umgdB  m  heanen,  omer  oue  simuetf 
thmt  rep0mtethu,  is  it  said,  that  this  joy  h^pens  just 
about  the  time  of  that  repentance,  cur  at  any  time  of 
the  sinner's  abode  in  this  world?  No;  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  time ;  and  thm&re  what  hinders  but 
that  it  may  be  understood  of  the  time  when  the  pe> 
nitent  enters' into  heaven:  that  then  th^ie  b  joy 
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BmongBt  the  angels  who  rejoioe  that  he  rqiented  and 
is  recovered,  which  repentance  they  then  come  clearly 
to  see  and  know,  in  the  visible  consequent  of  it»  his 
salvation.  This  I  am  sure  may  be  the  sense  of  the 
ieafit  without  any  force  done  to  it  at  aB;  and  if 
it  may,  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  former  interpre- 
tation, upon  a  removal  of  which,  there  cannot  be  so 
much  as  any  cdour  or  shew  of  ailment  from  hence 
to  evince  the  angels'  knowledge  of  every  particular 
man's  actions  and  affairs  here  upon  ewth.  And 
tiius  much  in  answer  to  their  first  scripture. 

S.  The  other  is  that  place  in  Revelation  viii.  S, 
jimd  anotker  angel  eame  and  stood  at  the  altar ^ 
having  a  golden  censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto 
iUm  muck  incense,  thai  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  saints,  upon  the  golden  altar  that 
was  before  the  throne.  From  whence  they  say  it 
is*  evident,  that  the  angels  are  employed  in  present* 
ing  our  prayers  to  God,  nay,  so  invincibly  evident  in 
the  judgment  of  some,  that  they  wonder  that  any 
should  be  able  to  stand  ovt  against  the  prevailing 
force  of  it. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  angel  is  a  name  not 
only  of  nature,  but  also  of  office ;  and  signifies  one 
peculiarly  sent  and  emplojred  by  God  about  any 
work :  upon  which  account  Christ  is  several  times 
in  scripture  called  the  angei  of  the  Lord,  the  angel 
qf  the  covenant ;  and  simply  without  any  addition 
the  angel,  as  in  Zechariafa  i.  Accordingly  in  this 
sense  is  the  word  angel  to  be  taken  here,  namely  for 
Christ ;  to  whom  also  the  other  words  most  appo- 
sitely agree ;  the  incense  here  mentioned'  very  fitly 
tqiresenting  the  merits  of  his  death  atnd  sufferings, 
by  which  he  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the 
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Bins  of  the  worldf  bj  virtae  of  which  sacrifioe  he  is 
continually  giving  an  efficacy  to  our  jmijen  before 
the  throne  of  grace.  If  therefore  the  angel  here 
q>oke  of  be  Christ,  and  Christ  be  God  as  well  as 
man,  nothing  for  the  mediation  of  any  created  angel 
can  be  concluded  from  this  text. 

And  thus  having  answered  what  they  allege 
from  scripture  for  the  angels'  knowledge  of  and 
concernment  about  men's  particular  actions  here 
upon  earth,  and  especially  their  prayers,  I  shall  now 
come  to  examine  what  they  all^e  for  the  same  from 
reason. 

S.  They  argae  therefore  that  the  angels  see  and 
know  our  prayers,  and  every  thing  else  belonging 
to  us,  because  they  behold  the  face  of  God,  the  di* 
vine  essence ;  which  essence  containing  in  itself  the 
exact  ideas  and  representations  of  all  things,  by  be- 
holding  that,  they  must  by  consequence  behold  and 
view  all  things  else. 

This  is  frequently  urged  and  insisted  upon ;  and 
yet  there  cannot  be  a  more  false  and  absurd  reason- 
ing. For  if  this  were  true,  then  it  .would  follow 
that  whosoever  saw  God  would  be  also  omnisci^it, 
and  know  as  much  as  God  himself  knows,  since  he 
knows  all  things  by  the  survey  of  his  own  essence. 
It  would  follow  also  that  there  could  be  no  possi- 
bility of  God's  revealing  any  thing  to  the  angels : 
for  how.  can  any  thing  be  said  to  be  revealed  that 
was  knotvn  before  ?  But  yet  Christ  tells  us,  that  the 
angels  are  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment,  Matdi. 
xxiv.  36 ;  and  St.  Peter  teUs  us  concerning  the  mys- 
teries of  Christ's  incarnation  and  man's  jiedemption, 
that  the  angelg  desire  to  look  into  tkem,  1  Pet.  i.  12  ; 
and  the  word  vofmcii^  in  the  original  is  most  em% 
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phatical,  as  signifying  a  stooping  down  to  look  into 
a  thing,  whidi ,  is  a  searching,  inquisitive  posture : 
and  therefore  surely  the  angels  are  capable  of  a  fur-* 
ther  knowledge  of  these  things,  by  a  revelation  of 
them  from  God,  and  consequently  <:annot  see  aU 
things  in  the  divine  essence. 

But  that  we  may  answer  and  remove,  the  very 
ground  of  this  reasoning,  we  are  to  consider,  that 
the  divine  essence  discovers  itself,  and  what  is  in  it,* 
to  those  that  behold  it,  not  by  any  natural  necessity, 
as  a  sensible  object  lays  itself  open  to  the  eye,  bat 
voluntarily  and  freely,  as  the  mind  of  one  man  dis- 
covers itself  to  another,  and  as  we  may  presume  one, 
angd  declares  his  thoughts  to  another.  Add  to  this 
also,  that  the  other  supposition  of  the  ideas  and 
images  of  all  things  existing  in  the  essence  of  God, 
seems  but  a  mere  fiction,  framed  only  according  to 
our  gross  way  of  apprehending  things,  and  so'  by  na 
means  strictly  and  literally  agreeable  to  the  most 
spiritual,  simple,  uncompounded  nature  of  God. 

From  both  which  it  follows,  that  that  device  of 
speculum  Trinitatis,  the  glass  of  the  Trinity^  in 
which  they  say  that  saints  and  angels  behold  aU 
things,  is  a  most  senseless  and  ridiculous  conceit; 
and  I  wonder  that  any  persons  of  reason  and  learn- 
ing should  be  ever  brought  to  lay  any  weight  upon 
it.  For  if  this  be  a  good  argument,  that  he  that 
sees  him  who  sees  all  things,  must  himself  also  see 
all  things;  then  by  unavoidable  consequence  this 
will  be  as  good,  that\he  that  sees  him  who  sees 
nothing,  must  also  hin^self  see  nothing. )  And  then 
any  angel  may  be  omniscient  and  blind  in  a  minute ; 
for  let  him  look  upon  Grod  who  sees  all  things,  and 
thoD  he  is  omniscient,  and  sees  all  things  himself  \ 
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bat  let  him  immediatdy  after  look  upon  a  blind 
man,  and  then  bj  a  wonderful  transmutation  pre- 
sently he  sees  nothing.  But  the  truth  is,  such  waym 
of  discoursing  are  fitter  to  be  drolled  upon,  than  to 
be  refuted  by  any  serious  answer. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn,  that  we  have  no  groimd 
to  repose  any  confidence  in  the  mediation  of  angela» 
ibr  the  promoting  of  our  petitions  before  Ood.  I 
come  now  to  see  whether  we  have  any  greater 
ground  of  confidence  from  any  thing  that  the  sainta 
are  like  to  do  for  us  in  this  particular. 

CSonceming  which  we  must  observe,  that  the  fore- 
going arguments  brought  against  the  angeb  inter- 
ceding for  us,  by  reason  of  their  unacquaintaix^ 
with  our  spiritual  affairs,  proceed  much  more  forcibly 
against  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  who  are  of 
much  more  limited  and  restrained  faculties  than  the 
ax^s,  and  know  fewer  things,  and  even  those  that 
they  do  know  in  a  much  leaser  degree  of  deamess 
than  the  angdioal  knowledge  rises  ta 

But  'yet  for  the  further  proof  of  the  saints'  unac- 
<piaintedne8s  with  what  is  done  here  below,  "these 
reasons  may  be  added  over  and  above. 

1.  As  first,  it  is  dear  that  God  sometimes  takes 
his  saints  out  of  the  wxnid  for  this  very  cause,  that 
they  may  not  see  and  know  what  happens  in  the 
world.  For  so  aajB  God  to  king  Josiah,  2  Chron. 
xjExiv.  28»  Bekoldy  I  wifl  gather  thee  to  thy  fathers^ 
mnd  tikau  ehalt  be  gathered  to  thy  grave  in  peace, 
neiAer  ehali  thme  eyes  see  all  the  evil  that  I  will 
hriag  mpon  this  place,  and  the  inhabitants  there^. 
Which  discourse  would  have  been  hugely  disurd 
and  inconsequent,  if  so  be  the  saints'  separation  fixnn 
the  body  gave  them  a  fuller  and  a  clearer  pro^iect 
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into  all  the  particulav  affair9  joid  (fcciinrences  that 
happen  here  upon  earth.  But  if  thejr  are  ignorant 
of  these,  as  this  aciipture  sufficiently  proves,  then  can 
there  no  reason  be  assigned,  why  we  should  not  also 
judge  them  ignorant  of  our  prayers. 

Some  indeed  are  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  Ood 
veyeals  the  prayers  of  men  here  below  to  the  saints 
above,  that  they  may  present  those  prayers  to  him ; 
which  assertion  as  it  is  utterly  groundfess,  so  it  is 
also  apqnrently  absurd.  For  to  what  purpose  should 
God  reveal  a  prayer  made  to  him,  to  any  of  the 
saints,  that  he  might  pray  it  ovev  to  him  again? 
Can  he  make  the  matter  plainer  and  more  evident 
to  God  than  it  was  befioro  ?  Or  can  he  add  merit  and 
value  to  it,  when  it  is  impossiUe  for  any  creature  to 
merit  from  God  ?  Or  lastly,  can  he  prevail  with  God 
more  than  Giod's  own  mercy  and  Christ's  inter- 
cesskm  ?  Thus  when  m^i  first  take  up  an  o|nnion, 
and  then  afterwards  seek  for  reasons  fer  it,  they 
must  be  contented  with  such  as  the  absurdity  ot  it 
willaflTord. 

2.  But  Sdly,  we  have  yet  fortiher  an  express 
declaration  of  the  saints'  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
thiiigs  here  below  in  those  words  in  Isaiah  Ixiii.  1^, 
where  the  church  thus  utters  itself  to  God ;  IkmbU 
le^s  AmL  art  our  fatber^  thoftg^h  Ahrmham  he 
ignaraat  of  tu^  and  Israel  acknowledge  us  net 
Abraham  and  Jacob  surely  were  saints,  and  those 
too  none  of  the  lowest  rank ;  yet  it  seems  they  p 
knew  nothing  of  the  condition  of  their  posterity,  - 
understood  none  of  their  wants  and  necessities. 
And  if  so,  how  they  should  pray  and  be  concerned 
for  those  of  whom  they  had  no  knowledge,  is  hard 
to  oomprdieqd. 
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But  notwithstandioff  ihew  idaces,  the  sons  of  the 
Romish  commuDion  are  taught  to  believe  otherwise; 
and  accordingly  allege  several  things,  which  they 
are  pleased  to  think,  or  at  least  to  call  arguments  to 
the  contrary :  the  foundation  of  most  of  which  being, 
overthrown  by  what  has  been  disputed  about  the 
angels,  I  shall  only  mention  two  more,  the  first  from 
scripture,  the  second,  as  they  pretend,  from  reason. 

1.  As  for  scripture,  they  allege,  Luke  xvi. 
where  Abraham,  a  beatified  saint  in  Jieaven,  could 
yet  know  the  estate  and  hear  the  words  of  the  rich 
man  in  hdl ;  as  also  what  befell  him  and  Lazarus  in 
their  lifetime,  as  that  one  received  good  things, 
and  the  other  etU  things ;  from  whence  they  say  it 
is  clear,  that  the  saints  in  heaven  know  the  con* 
dition  of  those  that  live  here,  and  consequently  may 
be  thought  particularly  to  intercede  for  them. 

But  to  this  I  answer,  1.  That  supposing  this  to 
be  a  real  history,  and  literally  to  be  understood,  yet 
this  proves  no  more,  than  that  Abraham  might  come 
to  know  from  Lazarus,  after  his  assumption  into 
heaven,  what  the  condition  of  that  rich  man  was,  as 
also  what  miseries  he  himself  lay  under,  during  his 
life :  but  that  is  no  argument  that  Abraham  knew 
any  thing  of  this,  while  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man 
were  yet  living  upon  earth.  2.  But  in  the  second 
]dace  we  are  to  know,  that  this  whole  relation  is  but 
a  parable,  and  so  cannot  be  argumentative  for  the 
proof  of  any  thing. 

S.  Their  next  argument,  which  is  drawn  from 
reason,  proceeds  thus.  That  if  the  saints  here  upon 
earth  pray  for  one  another,  then  certainly  those  in 
heaven,  whose  charity  is  more  perfect  and  consum- 
mate, must  be  thought  much  more  to  pray  for  those 
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here  below.  But  the  former  is  evident  from  several 
examples,  and  there  is  also  an  express  command  for 
it  in  James  v.  16. 

To  this  I  answer  first,  that  the  charity  of  the 
saints  who  live  in  this  world  putting  them  to  praj 
for  one  another,  does  not  infer,  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  (whose  charitj  is  greater)  must  do  so  too, 
unless  it  were  proved  that  the  charity  of  a  glorified 
person  must  needs  have  the  very  same  way  of  acting 
and  exerting  itself  in  heaven,  that  it  had  in  the 
same  person  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  church 
militant  here  on  earth. 

S.  But  in  the  second  place,  not  to  deny  wholly 
that  the  charity  of  the  blessed  souls  prompts  them 
to  pray  for  those  that  live  yet  in  the  body,  we  may 
distinguish  of  a  twofold  intercession  of  the  saints, 
1.  General,  2.  Particular.  The  general  is  that  by 
which  the  saints  pray  for  the  good  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  which  they  well 
know  upon  a  general  account,  during  its  warfare  in 
this  world,  to  be  surrounded  with  temptations,  and  so 
in  need  of  the  continual  assistance  of  divine  grace; 
whereupon  their  charity  may  well  engage  them  thus 
to  pray  for  it.  But  as  for  any  particular  inter- 
cession, by  which  any  saint  intercedes  in  the  behalf 
of  any  particular  person  here  below,  recommending 
his  personal  case  to  Gk)d,  this  follows  not  from  the 
former ;  for  it  has  been  proved  that  they  know  not 
these  particularities,  and  if  so,  though  they  be  in 
never  so  high  a  degree  charitaUe,  yet  their  charity 
is  not  to  outrun  their  knowledge. 

Now  in  order  to  any  man^s  establishing  a  rational 
confidence  upon  the  intercession  of  the  saints  for  us, 
these  three  things  are  reqwred. 
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1.  That  they  be  able  thus  to  intercede  lor  Us. 

S.  That  they  acoordiiigly  wilL 

8.  And  lastly,  that  a  man  certainly  know  so  moch. 

A  failure  in  any  oi  which  conditions  rend^^  all 
such  hope  and  reliance  upon  them  most  absitard 
and  unreasonable.  For  what  foundation  of  hope  can 
there  be,  where  there  is  no  pow^  to  help  ?  Andwluift 
help  can  he  affwd  me,  who  knows  not  whether  I 
need  help  or  no  ?  But  soi^pose  that  he  does  Mify 
know  my  condition,  yet  knowted|;e  is  not  the  imn» 
diate  principle  of  action,  but  will ;  and  bo  man  goes 
about  the  doing  of  any  thing  because  he  knows  k 
may  be  done,  but  because  in  his  mind  he  has  rescued 
to  do  it.  And  then  as  for  the  saints*  will  to  pray  £» 
us,  since  the  measure  of  theit  will  is  the  will  of  God 
calling  and  commanding  them  to  undertake  such  or 
such  a  work,  where  thare  is  no  sudi  call  or  command 
to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  we  are  to  presume 
also,  that  neither  have  they  any  wiU  to  it  But  lastly^ 
admitting  that  there  is  in. them  really  both  a  know- 
ledge, and  an  actual  will  fitting  the  saints  for  this 
office  of  interceding,  yet  unless  we  are  sure  of  it  bj 
certain  infalliUe  arguments,  we  cannot  build  our 
practice  upon  it,  which  is  itsdf  to  be  built  upon 
ftith,  that  is,  a  firm  persuasioa  of  both  the  rea- 
sonaUeness  and  the  fitness  of  the  thing  that  we  are 
to  do.  But  now  what  arguments  have  we  to  asoor- 
taki  us  of  the  saints'  ability  and  proneness  to  inter- 
oede  for  us  ?  We  have  wmghed  wiiat  has  been 
brought  from  soiptnre  and  £rom  reason,  and  found 
it  wanting ;  so  that  we  have  nothing  solkl  to  bottom 
ourselves  upon  in  this  matter.  But  God  requires 
that  our  boldness  should  commence  upon  knowledge ; 
for  he  neither  approves  the  saqifioe  nor  the  confix 
dence  of  fools. 
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And  now  in  the  last  pkoe^.  if  we  view  tbis  doc* 
trine  in  the  consequence  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  it 
speaks,  aloud  against  the  fcdly  and  impiety  of  a  prac- 
tice so  much  used  by  some,  namely,  the  inyocalion 
of  saints,  and  praying  to  the  souls  of  holy  men 
departed  this  life^ 

It  is  possible  indeed  that  men  may  believe  that 
the  saints  in  heaven  particularly  intercede  for  men 
here  below,  imd  yet  not  hold  that  they  are  to  be 
prayed  to :  but  it  is  certain,  that  none  hold  that  the 
saints  ought  to  be  prayed  to,  who  deny  their  jMuiicu* 
lar  intercession  with  God  for  us.  All  the  arguments 
therefore  that  have  been  hitherto  produced  for  the 
disproving  of  this,  do  by  consequence  utterly  destroy 
the  invocation  of  the  saints. 

But  before  I  examine  any  of  their  arguments  for 
it,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider  tiie  original 
grounds  of  this  inractice ;  of  which,  I  thinks  I  mi^ 
reckon  these  three  for  the  principal. 

1.  The  solemn  meetings  used  by  the  primitive 
Christians  at  the  places  of  the  saints'  sepulchres,  and 
there  celebrating  the  memory  of  their  martyrdom. 
In  which  panegyrical  speeches  there  were  used  fre- 
quent apostrophes  and  figumtive  addresses  to  the 
souls  of  the  saints,  as  if  they  were  actually  present, 
and  heard  what  was  spoke:  and  these  expressions 
the  vMlgar^  not  being  aUe  to  distinguish  between 
things  spoke  figuratively  and  properly,  easily  driank 
in^  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words ; 
though  indeed  they  no  more  proved  that  the  saints 
heard  tibem,  or  that  thoie  that  so  spoke  thcmg^t 
they  did,  than  those  exclamations^  Seitr^  O  heaven ! 
ami  kearheuy  O  earth  !  prove  that  the  heaven  and 
earth  can  hear  what  is  thus  spoke  to  tfaem^    - 
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8.   The  second  thing  that  induced  this   belief* 
were  those  seeds  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  that  so 
much  leavened  many  of  the  primitiye  Christiaiis : 
which  philosc^hj  teaches,  that  the  souls  of  good  and 
virtuous  men  after  the  decease  of  the  body  are 
turned  into  angeb  or  good  demons,  and  fly  about 
the  world  helping  men,  and  defending  them  from 
evib  and  mishaps:  whereupon  it  was  easy  with  a 
little  change  to  transfer  and  apply  these  things  to 
the  souls  of  the  saints. 

For  the  confirmation  of  which,  it  is  remai^able 
that  Origen,  a  person  excessively  addicted  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  was  the  first  of  the  Christians 
that  brought  this  opinion  into  the  church :  though 
it  was  long  after  his  time  that  the  invocation  of  the 
Mints  came  to  be  practised ;  the  practice  beginning 
first  amognst  the  Greek  Eremites,  who  transfused  it 
to  Nyssen,  Basil,  and  Nazianzen,  their  great  ad- 
mirers and  disciples ;  who  afterwards  made  a  shift 
to  insinuate  it  into  the  minds  of  the  credulous  v\d- 
gar. 

S.  The  third  cause  of  this  was  the  people's  being 
bred  in  idolatry :    whereupon  what  worship  they 
gave  to  devils,  and  to  their  heroes  before,  they  very 
readily  applied,  upon  their  conversion  to  Christianitj, 
to  good  angels,  and  to  the  souls  of  the  martyrs; 
which  also  the  unwariness  and  facility  of  many  of 
their  teachers  and  bishops  was  willing  enough  to 
humour  them  in,  as  being  desirous  upon  any  terms 
to  gain  them  from  heathenism  to  the  profession  of 
Christian  religion;   and  being  also  in  those  times 
otherwise  took  up  and  busied  with  disputes  agidnst 
such  heretics  as  more  directly  struck  at  the  founda- 
tions of  Christiimity. 
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But  nbthing  can  be  more  evident  thto  that  ^ 
primitiye  fathers  of  the  church  held  nd  such  thing  as 
the  invocation  of  the  saints,  ai^d  that,  from  tbid  one 
consideration,,  that  they  stUlused  this  as  an  argument 
against  the  Arians  for  the  proof  of  the  deity .  of 
Christ,  that  he  was  to  be  invoked  and  prayed  ubto. 
Which  worship,  might  it  haVe  been  communicated 
to  the  saints,  pr  any  besides  God,  had  been  no  pixxsi 
of  the  thitig  for  which  they  brought  it  at  .aU. 

And  moreover,  the  weak  grounds  that  the  patrcms 
of  this  opmion  have  found  for  it  in  scripture,  h(tve 
been  the  cause,  that  even  those  that  hold  and  prac- 
tise it  cannot  yet  unanimously  agree  about  th^  terms 
upon  which  they  are  to  hcid  it.  For  some  will  hpve 
invocation  of  the  saints  necessary,  some  pious  and 
profitable,  and  others  only  lawful  or  allowable*  And 
the  council,  of  Trent,  that  pretended  to  determine 
the  case,  has  been  so  wise  as  to  put  the  wQrld  off 
with  an  ambiguity  that  might  indifferenijy  serve 
the  defenders  of  either,  opinio^,  by  denouncing  ap 
anathema  against  those  qui  negant  sanetos  imo^ 
candas  esse^  who  deny  that  the  saints  were  to  be 
prayed  to.  Which  expression  is  very  ambiguous : 
for  to  deny  th^t  the  saints  are  to  be  prayed  to, 
may  signiiy  either  to  deny  that  it  is  neeesaary.  to 
.pray  to  them,  or  that  it  v&jlaiitful  to  pray  to  them. 
But  the  truth  is,  it  is  their  best  course  to  state.  i,t 
upon  this,  that  it  is  useful  and  profitable.  Profitable, 
I  say,  not  to  those  that,  practise,  but  to  those  that 
t^ach  and  assort,  it.  . . 

But  since  the  practice  ha3  lioW  prevailed  ainopget 
those  of  the  Romish  com&nmion,  let  us  see  what 
reason  they  allege  for  it.    Why,  they  argue^ 

From  the  custom  used  in  the  courts  of  firidces 
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where  peCitionen  presume  not  to  petition  their 
prince  immediately  by  themselves,  but  by  the  inter- 
cession of  such  as  attend  about  him. 

But  to  this  pretence,  which,  as  St.  Ambrose  af- 
firms in  his  comment  upon  the  1st  of  the  Romans, 
and  St.  Austin  in  ^his  8th  book  De  Civitate  Dei^ 
was  the  very  same  that  the  heathens  alleged  for 
their  worshipping  of  good  demons  and  their  heroes ; 
that  is,  famous  men  departed  this  life,  and  supposed 
by  them  to  have  attained  a  state  or  condition  of 
being  and  power  next  to  their  gods. 

To  this,  I  say,  this  is  a  AiU  answer ;  that  God  is 
not  man^  nor  are  we  in  all  things  to  argue  the  man- 
ner of  our  behaviour  to  God  from  what  we  use  to 
men.  God  will  himself  determine  the  way  by  which 
he  will  be  worshipped ;  and,  consequently,  the  only 
rule  of  the  worship  we  tender  him  must  be  his  own 
(M^scriptioB  and  command. 

But  besides,  let .  the  comparison  be  put  equally, 
and  so  even  upon  these  terms  their  argument  will 
not  proceed.  For  should  even  an  earthly  prince 
constitute  and  appoint  one  certain  person  to  receive 
all  petitions,  and  bring  them  to  him,  surely  it  would 
be  an  arrogance  to  presume  to  petition  him  by  the 
mediation  of  any  other.  Now  God  has  actually 
constituted  Christ  our  mediator,  and  our  sole  medi- 
ator, which  appears  from  that  one  text,  which  the 
patrons  of  praying  to  the  saints  wiU  never  solidly 
answer,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  There  is  one  Ood,  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  men^  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.  Upon  which  account,  for  us  -to  put  our 
prayers  into  any  other  hands,  is  to  affront  God  in 
his  command,  and  Christ  in  his  office. 

If  it  be  here  further  all^;ed,  that  our  am  render 
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us  very  unworthy  to  come  immediately  even  to 
Christ  himself ;  whereupon  it  is  but  a  due  humility 
for  us  to  make  our  way  to  him  by  the  mediation  of 
his  friends,  such  as  the  blessed  saints  are: 

To  this  also  I  answer;  that  Christ,  who  knew 
better  than  we  ourselves,  whether  we  were  fit  to 
come  to  him  or  no,  has  expressly  commanded  us  to 
come :  in  which  case  #e  are  to  learn,  that  the  best 
and  most  refined  humility  is  obedience :  and  when 
Christ  commands  us  to  come  to  him,  and  with  the 
jealousy  almost  of  a  rival  forbids  us  all  address  to 
others,  if  we  repair  to  any  but  himself,  it  is  the 
sacrifice  (ifjbols,  Reasoned  with  ignorance  and  wil- 
fulness; and  not  so  much  a  veneration  of  his  majestyi 
as  a  despisal  of  his  mercy.  For  should  any  noble  or 
great  person  command  me  personally  to  represent 
my  wants  immediately  to  himself,  surely  it  would  be 
but  little  modesty  or  civility  in  me  to  present  my 
petitions  to  him  by  the  intercession  of  his  porter^ 

As  for  those  that  judge  or  practise  otherwise,  there 
is  this  only  to  be  alleged  for  the  reasonableness  of 
what  they  do ;  that  having  so  much  injured  Christ 
the  great  mediator,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  (should 
we  respect  their  behaviour,  and  not  his  mercy,)  if 
they  stand  in  need  of  a  mediator  to  Christ  himself. 
But  as  gold  upon  gold  is  absurd  in  heraldry ;  so  I 
am  sure,  a  mediator  to  a  Mediator  is  a  greater  ab- 
surdity in  Christianity. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  Christ  is  the  only  person 
through  whose  mediation  we  may  with  confidence 
make  our  access  to  God :  and  that  to  share  this  work 
of  mediation  with  any,  either  saints  or  angels,  is  an 
injurious  and  sacrile^ous  encroachment  upon  that 
office,  that  neither  admits  of  equal  nor  companion* 
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It  is  also  a  senseless  invention,  grounded  upon  that 
which  is  not  i  namely,  their  particular  knowledge  of 
our  affairs  here  below :  and  if  it  were  not  so,  yet  is 
the  practice  hugely  useless  and  superfluous ;  for  there 
cannot  be  imagined  any  kindness  or  concernment  in 
the  saints  for  us,  that  is  not  infinitely  greater  and 
more  abundant  in  Christ.  And  therefore  let  men 
please  themselves  as  they  will  in  their  imaginary 
fantastic  by-ways  of  address,  yet  Christ  is  the  only 
true  tray,  the  way  that  has  light  to  direct,  and  Ufe 
to  reward  those  that  walk  in  it ;  and  consequently 
there  is  no  coming  to  the  Father  but  by  him. 

•  To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed^  as  is  most 
''  due^.aU  praise^  mighty  mcffesty,  and  domi^ 
nion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
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And  the  Lard  said,  Mtf  fSpirii  shall  not  always  strive  with 

man. 

Xn  this  chapter  we  have  God  taking  a  survey  of 
the  state  of  the  sons  ci  men  before  the  flood ;  and 
withal  we  have  the  judgment  or  verdict  that  he  de^ 
livers  in  upon  that  survey,  namely,  that  they  were 
exceeding  wicked;  as  iQ  verse  5,  And  God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  i^fman  was  great  in  the  earth. 
We  have  him  in  the  first  chapter  looking  over  aU 
created  beings,  and  thereupon  pronouncing  his  ap- 
probation of  them,  that  behold  they  were  good,  and 
hear  no  further  of  them :  in  the  sixth  chapter,  we 
have  man,  that  of  all  those  good  things  should  have 
in  reason  proved  the  best,  totally  corrupt  and  de^ 
praved ;  as  appears  from  the  same  verse.  Every 
imagination  ^  the  thoughts  <^  his  heart  was  evU, 
and  only  evil,  and  that  continually.  So  that  we  see 
his  sins  were  as  numerous  as  his  thoughts,  and  withal 
so  great,  that  it  even  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  upon  the  earth:  as  we  read  in  verse  6.  Sin 
is  of  so  vile  and  provoking  a  nature,  that  it  is  able  to 
extort  a  celrtain  kind  of  repentance  from  Qod  himself, 
who  has  elsewhere  said,  that  he  cannot  repent :  so 
that  here  we  see  God  himself  repenting,  by  reason  nf 
the  sins  of  men :  but  of  the  nnner's  repentance  we 
read  not  a  word.     Now  when  sins  are  anivp^  "" 
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their  highest  pitch,  both  in  respect  of  number  and 
greatness;  and  withal  attended  with  an  absolute 
impenitence ;  ^at  in  reason  can  remain  but  a  cer- 
tain sad  expectation  of  judgment  against  the  sinner? 
And  such  an  one  we  have  here.  After  the  overflow- 
ing of  sin  upon  the  whole  earth,  Gk>d  in  his  justice 
seconds  it  with  a  deluge  of  waters ;  and  so  propor- 
tions his  punishment  to  the  rate  of  the  offence ;  a 
general  destruction  to  a  general  sin.  But  before  the 
execution  of  this  judgment,  and  amidst  those  abound- 
ings  of  sin  and  wickedness,  jet  Ood  left  not  himself 
without  a  witness  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  but  con- 
tinued his  Spirit  in  the  ordinary  operations  thereof, 
secretly  dealing  with  and  entreating  men  to  be 
reconciled  to  Gbd.  Notwithstanding  their  obstinate 
progress  in  sin,  their  continual  pursuit  of  the  lusts 
and  desires  of  their  evil  mind,  they  had  many  a 
gripe  of  conscience,  many  sad  remorses,  many  checks 
and  calls  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  by  their  reso- 
lution to  persist  in  sin,  they  did  at  length  totally 
extinguish.  Upon  their  rejection  of  the  Spirit,  God 
intends  to  ruin  and  reject  them,  and  to  that  intent 
withdraws  the  Spirit,  and  the  strivings  of  it.  And 
presently  after  we  read  of  the  flood  breaking  in  upon 
them,  to  their  utter  ruin  and  perdition. 

The  words  wiU  afford  several  observations;  as 
first,  from  the  method  God  took  in  this  judgment, 
first  withdrawing  his  spirit,  and  then  introducing 
the  flood,  we  may  observe, 

1.  D.  That  God's  taking  away  his  Spirit  from  any 
soul,  is  the  certain  forerunner  of  the  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion of  that  soul.  ^ 

This  is  clearly  evinced  from  the  words;  finr 
although  the  flood  did  immediately  terminate  in  the 
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destruction  of  the  body  only,  yet  because  it  snatched 
these  men  away  in  a  state  of  impenitence,  it  was 
consequentially  the  destruction  of  the  souL 

8.  From  that  expression  of  the  Spirits  striving 
with  man,  which  does  always  imply  a  resistance 
from  the  party  with  whom  we  strive,  we  may  ob- 
serve, 

2.  D.  That  there  is  in  the  heart  of  man  a  natural 
enmity  and  opposition  to  the  motions  of  God's  holy 
Spirit !  outward  contention  it  is  the  proper  issue  and 
product  of  inward  hatred ;  striving  in  action  it  is  an 
undoubted  sign  of  enmity  in  the  heart :  The  fiesh 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the 
Jlesh,  Gal.  V.  17.  Here  we  see  there  is  a  sharp  com- 
bat between  these  two :  and  the  apostle  subjoins  the 
reason  of  it ;  for  these  two  are  contrary.  Things 
contrary  will  vent  their  contrariety  in  mutual  strife. 

8.  From  the  same  expression  of  striving  we  may 
observe, 

8.  D.  That  the  Spirit  in  its  dealings  with  the  heart 
is  very  earnest  and  vehement. 

To  strive,  it  imports  a  vigorous  putting  forth  of  the 
power ;  it  is  such  a  posture  as  denotes  an  active  de^ 
sire.  There  is  none  that  strives  with  another,  but 
conquest  it  is  the  thing  both  in  his  desire  and  in  his 
endeavour. 

4.  The  fourth  observation  is  drawn  from  the 
definitive  sentence  that  God  here  passes, 'that  his 
Spirit  should  not  always  strive  with  man,:  and  it  is 
this; 

4.  D.  That  there  is  a  set  and  punctual  time,  after 
which  the  convincing  operations  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  in  order  tb  his  conversion,  being 
resisted,  wiU  cease,  and  for  ever  leave  him. 
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This  seeming  to  take  in  the  chief,  if  not  the  onlj 
drift  and  scope  of  the  Spirit  in  these  words,  waving 
the  consideration  of  the  rest,  I  shall  only  proseciite 
this. 

In  the  prosecution  of  it,  I  shall  do  these  things. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  and  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  from  scripture. 

II.  I  shall  shew  how  many  ways  the  Spirit  may 
be  resisted. 

III.  I  shall  shew  whence  and  why  it  is  that  upon 
some  resistance  the  Spirit  finally  withdraws. 

IV.  Make  application. 

I.  Concerning  the  first,  I  shall  {N-esent  you  with 
the  proof  of  this  doctrine  from  several  scriptures, 
that  give  us  pregnant  examples,  that  this  is  the  waj^ 
of  God's  dealings  still  to  withdraw  his  Spirit  after 
some  notcnious  resistance. 

I;  The  first  is  that  dreadfiil  place  in  which  is  set 
down  Grod's  dispensation  toward^  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, in  Psalm  xcv.  10, 11 ;  Forty  years  long  was  I 
grieved  with  this  generatian,  and  said.  It  is  a  peor 
pis  that  do  err  in  their  hearty  and  they  have  not 
known  my  ways :  unto  wham  I  swore  in  my  wrath 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest.  We  have 
here  these  thbigs  observable. 

1.  Their  resistance  of  God's  Spirit,  q)ecified  in 
these  words ;  /  was  grieved  with  this  generation. 

2.  We  have  the  set  and  limited  time  of  that  r^ 
sistance ;  it  was  Jbrty  years. 

S.  Grod's  judicial  withdrawing  his  Spirit  there^ 
upon,  and  delivering  them  up  to  a  state  of  ever- 
lasting jspiritual  desertion,  held  forth  in  these  words ; 
J'Sadare  in  my  wrUtk  that  they  should  md  enter 
into  my  rest.    From  whence  wie  see  that  the  il^mr- 
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ture  of  the  Spirit  was  as  infiillibly  sure,  as  the  truth 
of  Qod  confirmed  with  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
could  make  it. 

A  second  place,  that  yet  further  proves  that  there 
is  such  a  critical,  fixed  time  of  the  Spirit's^  working, 
is  in  Heb.  iv.  7,  HeHmiteth  a  cerkiin  day^  sayings 
To-day  \f  ye  will  hear  his  voice ^  harden  not  your 
heart  This  expression  seems  to  hold  forth  two 
things. 

1.  The  fixed  determination  of  the  time  of  the 
Spirit's  speaking  to  us ;  To-day .  Now  as  in  a  day, 
after  such  a  set  hour  it  is  unavoidably  and  certainly 
night ;  so  after  such  a  season  of  the  Spirit's  strivings, 
there  inevitably  follows  a  final  desertion.  While  it 
is  day  the  Spirit  works ;  but  thb  night  cometh,  and 
it  will  not  work. 

2.  This  expression  shews  the  shortness  of  this 
time.  The  day  of  grace,  it  is  but  a  day.  It  is  the 
sun  of  righteousness  shining  in  our  faces  for  some 
few  hours.  Which,  by  the  way,  speaks  severe  re- 
proof to  'the  unreasonable  delays  of  some,  in  their 
closing  and  complying  with  God.  The  Spirit  calls 
them  to-day,  and  they  promise  obedience  to-morrow. 
Procrastination  in  temporals  is  always  dangerous, 
but  in  spirituals  it  is  often  damnable. 

The  third  place  thai  may  be  alleged  for  the  piroof 
of  this  truth  is  that,  Luke  xix.  42,  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the 
things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they 
tsre  hid  from  thine  eyes*  In  the36  words  also  we 
may  observe  three  things. 

1.  Their  enjoyment  of  n  sea$on,  in  whjich  the 
Spirit  deidt  with  them  .toboeming  the  things  of  their 
peikx;  ibey  had  their  day. 
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S.  Their  neglect  and  mmmprovement  of  that  sea- 
son, implied  in  Christ's  wish  that  they  had  known 
and  improved  it. 

8.  God's  dealing  with  them  upon  that  misimprove- 
ment ;  the  things  of  their  peace  were  hidjram  their 
eyes.  When  the  day  of  grace  is  past,  and  darkness 
upon  the  soul,  no  wonder  if  it  is  unable  to  discern 
the  things  of  its  peace.  To  these  places  we  may 
add  that  in  Gen.  xv.  16,  where  God  says,  Mn/  tiie 
sin  of  the  Amarites  was  not  yet  fuU:  implying, 
that  there  was  a  certain  pitch  of  sin,  under  which 
he  would  not  destroy,  and  after  which  he  would  not 
spare  them.  Till  such  time  as  a  vessel  is  filled,  we 
may  still  pour  in  more  and  more ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  its  fulness,  then  it  has  its  ne  plus  ultra,  there  is 
no  capacity  to  receive  any  more.  So  during  the 
time  of  God's  pemussion,  we  may  go  on  in  a  way  of 
opposition  to  him,  to  multiply  acts  of  resistance 
against  the  Spirit ;  but  after  this  set  time  is  expired, 
there  must  be  no  further  resistance  made :  we  must 
either  yield,  or  die  eternally :  God  will  not  let  us 
perpetuate  our  rebellions  against  him ;  he  will  either 
take  away  our  opposition,  or  the  Spirit  which  we  so 
oppose. 

And  thus  much  for  the  proof  of  the  point  by 
scriptures,  which  leave  it  undoubted,  that  the  Spirit 
has  its  set  time  of  striving  with  the  heart,  after 
which  it  will  cease.  And  now  I  could  observe  also, 
by  way  of  allusion  and  illustration,  how  that  the 
creatures  also  have  their  set  and  stinted  .times  al- 
lotted them,  beyond  which  they  can  do  notliing  with 
success.  It  is  notable  in  the  dealings  of  men,  when 
they  make  contracts  and  bargains,  there  is  some 
good  hour,  some  advantageous  nidk  of  time,  winch 
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if  oversUpt  and  let  go,  either  the  price  fails  or  the 
thing  fails.     And  it  is  Airther  observable,  that  there 
are  some  lucky  seasons  and  offers  of  preferment  in 
every  man's  life,  which  if  not  laid  hold  upon,  a  man 
is  for  ever  after  degraded  in  his  worldly  advance- 
ments.  Nay,  even  those  creatures  that  are  only  acted 
by  a  principle  of  sense  do  observe  their  set  times,  in 
which  they  will  do  the  works  of  their  nature,  and 
after  which  they  will  not.    The  bird  has  its  summer 
to  build  in,  and  the  bee  to  gather  honey  in ;  and  if 
they  should  chance  to  be  hindered  from  doing  these 
works  at  that  time,  they  are  never  seen  to  do  them 
in  the  winter.     In  Jeremiah  viii.  7,  we  have,  this 
very  consideration  applied  to  this  present  purpose ; 
YeUy  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 
times ;  and  the  turtle  and  the  crane  and  the  swal* 
low  observe  the  time  of  their  coming ;  but  my  peo» 
pie  know  not  thejudgmmt  of  the  Lord.    I  do  not 
mention  these  things  as  arguments  to  prove  any 
thing,  but  only  as  observations  to  illustrate  what  has 
been  already  proved.    For  since  some  presume  to 
say,  that\the  visible  carnal  world  is  an  image  or  r= 
adumbration  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual  ^methinks 
Crod,  that  has  tied  aU  the  operations  of  th^  creature 
within  such  a  strict  observance  of  their  respective 
seasons,  he  himself  should  be  much  more  r^ular  and 
exact  in  the  observance  of  his  own.   I  shall  conclude 
this  first  head  with  that  place  in  Ecclesiastes  iii.  1, 
To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  heaven.  And  without  question 
we  shall  find,  that  not  man  only,  but  even  the  Spirit 
of  Gk)d  also,  as  he  has  his  time  to  work,  so  he  has  a 
time  also  to  leave  off  working ;  a  time  to  solicit  and 
persuade,  and  a  time  to  dqwrt. 
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But  here,  before  I  enter  upon  the  second  thing»  to 
prevent  misaj^yrehensionSy  you  must  here  dbaerve^ 
when  I  saj  there  is  a  set  time  of  the  Sphit's  workiog^ 
after  which  it  ceases,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a 
general  set  time,  which  is  the  same  in  eveiy  man, 
and  beyond  which  these  workings  never  pass ;  as  fixr 
example,  because  forty  years  was  the  set  time  of  the 
Spirit's  striving  with  Israel,  we  are  not  thence  to 
condude,  that  it  will  continue  its  workings  just  so 
long  with  all  the  world  besides:   but  it  is  to  be 
meant  of  a  set  and  stinted  time  in  respect  of  every 
particular  man's  life,  in  which  there  is  some  limited 
period,  wherein  the  workings  of  the  Spirit  wiH  for 
ever  stop.     For  as  it  merely  depends  upon  the  sove- 
reignty of  Crod's  good  pleasure,  whether  or  no  there 
should  be  any  such  workings  at  all ;  so  it  is  likewise 
absolutdy  at  his  disposal  to  prolong  or  shorten  their 
continuance.    Only  this  we  may  rationally  collect ; 
where  the  means  of  grace  are  moiie  plentifi4f  there 
the  Spirit,  upon  resistance,  sooner  departs.    Now 
these  being  more  fuUy,  dearfy,  and  conyindngly 
dealt  forth  under  the  dispensations  of  the  gospel, 
than  those  of  the  law,  we  may  conclude  this  also^ 
that  the  Spirit  ux  such  times  is  quicker  in  his  des-^ 
patches,  and  shorter  in  his  stay.     Thus  God  fbrbdre 
the  fig-tree  but  thjfee  yeai^,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
forty*    And  no  wonder ;  that  was  in  a  fruitful  sdl, 
these  in  the  wilderness.    And  God  will  bear  with 
that  unfruitfulness  in  a  wilderness,  that  he  wiU  not 
in  his  vineyard* 

II.  Having  thus  proved  the  poiAt  by  scripture, 
^nd  withal  given  you  some  caution  for  the  undier- 
stending  of  it;  I  proceed  in  the  next  ptoce  to 
shew,  how  the  Spirit,  may  be  resisted  ih  its  Workings 
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upon  the  heart.  Herein,  as  for  those  controversies, 
whether  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  a 
man  is  not  actually  converted,  were  yet  notwith** 
standing  sufficient  for  his  conversion ;  or,  when  one 
resists  the  Spirit,  and  another  does  not,  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  different  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
or  the  different  dispositions  of  the  hearts  wrought 
upon ;  I  shall  not  undertake  here  to  determine.  But 
this  I  shall  presume  to  affirm,  Jthat  what  God  never 
intended  should  convert  a  man  was  never  able  td 
convert  him:  and  moreover,  what  never  actually 
does  convert  him  was  never  fiilly  intended  for  his 
conversion :  otherwise,  if  it  was,  we  must  make  his 
intentions  frustrate;  which,  J  think,  cannot  be  af- 
firmed, without  a  blasphemous  derogation  from  his 
power  and  his  wisdom.  But  tp  the  point  in  hand, 
namely,  to  shew  how  many  ways  the  Spirit  may  be 
resisted.  Where  we  must  first  lay  down,  what  it  is 
in  general  to  resist  the  Spirit.  And  this  I  conceive 
is,  in  brief,  to  disobey  the  Spirit  commanding  and 
persuading  the  soul  to  the  performance  of  duty  and 
the  avoidance  of  sin. 

Now  the  Spirit  commands  and  persuades  two  ways. 

1.  Externally,  by  the  letter  of  the  word,  either 
written  or  preached. 

2.  By  its  immediate  internal  workings  upon  the 
soul,  which  I  shall  reduce  to.  two. 

(1.)  The  illumination  of  the  understanding. 
.    (2.)  The  conviction  of  the  will. 

Now  suitable  to  all  these  ways  of  the  Spirit's  deal- 
ing with  us,  there  are  so  many  different  acts  of  re- 
sistance, by  which  these  dealings  are  opposed. 

Of  all  which  in  their  order. 

1.  C!onceming  the  resistance  of  the  Spirit  i^ 
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obeying  the  letter  of  the  word.  The  reason  that 
disobedience  to  the  word  is  to  be  accounted  an  * 
opposing  of  the  Spirit,  is  because  the  word  was 
dictated  and  inspired  by  t^e  Spirit  itself.  As  we 
have  it  in  2  Pet.  i.  nit.  Prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  hy  the  wiU  of  man :  hut  holy  men  of  God 
spake  ae  they  were  moved  hy  the  Spirit  Therefore 
to  disobey  what  was  writ  and  delivered  by  them, 
was,  in  effect,  to  disobey  the  ^irit  that  did  inspire 
them.  I  may  truly  say  of  this  word,  that  it  is  the 
voice  of  Godf  and  not  of  a  man:  and  what  God  is  the 
author  of,  that  he  will  certainly  own,  both  by  his 
encouragements  of  those  that  obey  it,  and  his  judg- 
ments upon  those  that  reject  it.  It  may  indeed  be 
delivered  by  a  poor,  inconsiderable,  obscure  man,  but 
even  so  it  is  stampt  with  the  appointment  of  God, 
and  will  do  thorough  execution :  be  the  cloud  never 
so  obscure  and  dark,  yet  lightning  may  break  from 
it,  to  the  terrpr  and  shaking  of  all  beholders.  This 
word,  that  is  so  sUghted  by  sinful  man,  is  no  less 
than  the  power  of  the  almighty  God  to  salvation ; 
that  instrument  which  the  Divine  Omnipotence  uses 
to  convert  souls.  Look  but  into  the  law;  and  if 
thou-  hast  a  spiritual  ear  open  to  hear  it,  it  will  speak 
with  a  voice  that  will  make  thee  tremble.  Read  the 
gospel ;  and  if  ever  God  do  thee  good  by  it,  thou 
wUt  feel  it  like  a  twoedged  sword,  dividing  between 
thee  and  thy  dearest  lusts.  It  will  be  a  fiery,  a 
searching  word;  it  will  pierce  into  thy  very  heart, 
and  unbosom  all  thy  retired  corruptions :  it  will  dis- 
cover to  thee  those  two  great  mysteries,  the  mystery 
of  godliness  and  of  iniquity:  it  will  mightily  convince 
of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment :  it  will  display 
how  cursed  and  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  an 
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almighty  God ;  how  excellent  and  amiable  it  is  to 
foHorw  him  in  the  traces  of  a  pure  conversation.  It 
will  also  lay  before  thee  the  certainty,  the  horror» 
and  dreadfulness  of  the  day  of  judgment  ta  all  the 
impenitent.  This  is  the  power,  this  is  the  energy 
and  the  force  of  the  word ;  and  if  it  never  had  this 
effect  upon  thy  heart,  it  was  because  thou  hast  re* 
sisted  the  Spirit  speaking  in  it. 

It  may  here  be  demanded  how  the  Spirit  may  be 
resisted  speaking  in  the  word. 

I  answer,  two  ways. 

1.  By  a  negligent  hearing  and  a  careless  attend- 
ance upon  it. 

2.  By  acting  in  a  clear  and  open  contrariety  to  it* 
1.  Concerning  the  first,  the  resistance  of  the  Spirit 

speaking  in  the  word  by  a  superficial  attendance 
upon  it.  As  for  those  that  seldom  or  never  hear  it 
at  all ;  that  keep  out  of  the  Spirit's  reach ;  that  ar^ 
such  fools  as  not  only  to  put  the  evil  day^  but  also 
the  good  day  far  Jrom  them ;  that  do  not  so  much 
resist,  as  wholly  reject  the  Spirit;  their  condition, 
no  doubt,  is  very  sad  and  desperate.  Certainly 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  will  be  able  to  commence  a 
plea  for  themselves  at  the  day  of  judgment  that 
these  cannot:  for  the  joyful  sound  never  rung  in 
their  ears,  the  gospel  was  never  brought  to  their 
doors ;  but  these  have  had  the  means  even  offered  to 
them,  and  refused  them.  But  if  the  word  has  been 
a  burden,  and  sabbaths  have  been  a  trouble,  what  a 
weight  will  there  be  in  damnation  !  A  man  shall  one 
day  be  accountable,  not  only  for  the  sermons  that  he 
has  heard,  but  for  those  also  that  he  might  have  heat^. 
But  to  pass  over  those  who  scarce  merit  the  name  of 
professors,  there  is  another  sort,  that  indeed  hear  the 
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word^  yet  with  that  supine  negligence^  that  thc^  can- 
not quit  themselves  from  being  ranked  amongst  the 
contemners  of  the  Spirit.  Some  indeed  hear  the 
sound  of  the  word  as  of  the  wind,  but,  for  want  of 
attention,  scarce  know  from  whence  it  comes,  nor 
whither  it  goes.  Some  suffer  wandering  thoughts, 
like  the  fowls  of  the  air^  to  intercept  the  seed,  before 
it  falls  upon  their  hearts.  Some  by  reason  of  their 
own  idle  discourses  cannot  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spi- 
rit. Some  sleep,  and  shut  their  eyes  against  that  light 
that  might  otherwise  shine  into  their  souls.  And  is 
not  this  to  despise  the  Spirit  ?  Believe  it ;  as  it  is  the 
greatest  affront  that  we  can  offer  to  any  considering 
man,  when  he  is  seriously  speaking  to  us,  and  that 
about  the  things  of  our. own  concernment,  to  be 
thinking  of  something  else,  and  not  to  regard  him ; 
so  in  these  addresses  of- the  Spirit  to  us  about  the 
things  of  our  own  eternal  peace,  not  to  attend  or  ob- 
serve him,  is  so  much  greater  a  contempt,  by  how 
much  the  Spirit  of  God  is  greater  than  the  greatest 
of  men. 

S.  The  second  way  of  resisting  the  Spirit  speaking 
in  the  word  is  by  acting  contrary  to  that  wtnd. 
The  most  coniuderable  thing  in  man  is  his  actions. 
Every  action  it  is  defined,  Jluxus  mrium  agenOs; 
it  is  the  drawing  forth  the  very  spirit  and  vigour  of 
the  agent  upon  some  object :  thoughts  like  shadows 
in  the  mind  quickly  vanish ;  words  are  transient,  and 
pass  away ;  but  deeds  and  actions  will  abide*  Ac- 
cordingly Grod  lays  fdl  the  stress  of  religion  upon 
these :  the  law  runs  thus ;  Do  this,  and  thou  shdt 
live:  the  gospel  says.  Not  every  one  that  cries 
Lord,  Lord,  hut  he  that  does  the  wHlqfmy  F^Mer, 
shaU  enter  into  heaven.    Both  agree  in  this,  that 
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they  put  not  men  apdn  bare  vfotds  and  wishes,  Jmt 
upon  doing.  Nay,  let  ine  finther  say,  if  it  were 
possible  that  we  could  do  the  will  of  Ood  without 
hearing  of  it,  it  was  no  matter  whether  we  heard  it 
or  no ;  for  hearing  is  not  intended  for  itself,  but  in 
order  to  doing.  We  read  of  one  in  the  gospel  that 
was  commanded  by  his  father  to  go  work  in  the 
vineyard,  but  he  denied,  and  said  he  would  not 
go;  yet  notwithstanding  was  excused,  because  at 
length  he  did  go :  and  so  expiated  the  evil  of  his 
words  by  the  goodness  of  his  deeds.  Therefore  it  is 
the  obedience  6t  disobedience  of  our  actions  that 
the  Spirit  of  Gfod  chiefly  regards.  You  may  hear 
the  word,  and,  what  is  more,  you  may  hear  it  with  at- 
tention ;  yet  if  by  your  practice  you  cmitradict  the 
things  that  you  have  heard,  this  is  to  resist  the 
Spirit.  To  hear  or  read  the  precepts  of  God,  and 
yet  do  things  contrary  to  those  precepts;  to  hear 
the  thunder  of  his  curses,  and  yet  not  to  be  wrought 
upon,  so  as  to  avoid  the  cursed  thing ;  this  is  noto* 
rioitsly  to  resist  the  Spirit.  He  that  shall  hear  God 
commanding  him  not  to  take  hb  name  in  vain,  and 
jet  pollute  it  with  hideous  blasphemous  oaths ;;  that 
shall  hear  Christ  forbidding  wantonness,  even  in  the 
glance  of  an  eye,  and  yet  roll  himself  in  folly  and 
uncleanness ;  he  that  shall  hear  that  dreadful  vmde 
of  God»  Cursed  he  he  that  does  the  work  qf  the 
Lord  negUgenUff,  and  yet  come  unprepared  to  du» 
ties,  and,  being  come,  slightly  porfbrm  them ;  surely 
sdch  a  person  is  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  highest 
opposers  of  tb^  Spirit.  If  every  icUe  word  renders  a 
mam  obujoxious  to  judgment,  shall  not  a  downright 
breach  of  the  law  by  acti^fi  »nk  a  man  under  a 
much  more  heavy  condemnation  ?  He  that  will  not 
voi .  VII.  B  b 
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hear,  or,  heariog,  takes  no  notice  of  the  laws  of  his 
prince,  is  a  disobedient  subject ;  but  he  that  acts  in 
opposition  to  them  is  an  open  rebel.  •  Now  the  rea- 
sons that  this  kind  of  resisting  the  Spirit  in  our  ac- 
tions is  so  great,  maj  be  these  two. 

1.  Because  action  is  the  very  perfection  and^  con- 
summation of  sin.  Sin  may  indeed. make  a  foul  pio- 
gress  in  our  thoughts  and  desires,  and  step  a  little 
further  in  our  words ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  acted, 
then  it  attains  its  full  pitch,  and  becomes  perfect. 

S.  Because  sin  in  the  actions  argues  an  overflow- 
ing and  a  redundancy  of  sin  in  the  heart.  A  sinful 
action  it  is  only  the  boiling  over  of  sin  as  it  lies 
there :  for  the  heart  it  is  yet  in  the  womb ;  for  as 
the  apostle  says,  there  it  is  conceived :  but  in  the  ac- 
tual commission  of  it,  it  is  then  brought  forth :  so 
that  if  (according  to  our  Saviour's  word)  throu^ 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  a  man  speaks,  then  cer- 
tainly from  the  exceeding  superabundance  of  H  does 
he  proceed  to  action. 

Having  thus  shewn  how  the  Spirit  is  resisted  in 
its  external  speaking  in  the  word,  I  shall  next  shew 
how  it  is  resisted  in  its  immediate  internal  workings 
upon  the  soul. 

Here  we  must  reflect  upon  ourselves,  and  know 
that,  upon  the  unhappy  fall  of  man,  sin,  and  the 
wretched  efiects  of  sin,  immediately  entered  upon, 
and  took  full  possession  of  ^  his  faculties:  his  under- 
standing, that  before  shined  clear  like  the  lamp  of 
God,  was  by  sin  overspread  with  darkness :  his  will, 
that  bore  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  divine  wiU,  was 
rendered  totally  averse  from  and  contrary  to  the  things 
of  Grod.  When  man  was  first  created,  there  was 
such  an  exact  symmetry  and  harmony  of  all  the  facul- 
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ties,  such  an  absolute  composure  of  the  whole,  that 
he  was  not  only  the  workmanship,  but  also  the 
image  of  his  Maker.  But  sin  shattered  aU,  it  took 
the  whole  fabric  asunder.  And  thus  the  soul,  being 
broke  and  ruined,  (as  God  threatened  to  Babylon,  in 
Isaiidi  xiii.  21,)  became  desolate,  and  a  place  oidok^ 
Jid  creatures ;  that  is,  black  and  dismal  apprehen- 
sions of  God's  wrath,  and  gross  ignorance  of  his  will, 
lodging  in  the  understanding :  and  a  place  for  satyrs 
to  dance  in ;  that  is,  of  brutish  lusts,  and  impure  de- 
sires, acting,  moving,  and  taking  their  pastime  in 
the  will.  Now  God  the  Father,  through  the  admi- 
rable contrivance  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  propensity 
of  his  mercy,  intending  man's  recovery,  and  the  Son 
as  mediator  undertaking  it,  it  was  requisite  that  in 
order  to  it,  he  should  take  away  and  cure  all  these 
distempers  both  of  man's  understanding  and  his  will. 
Hereupon,  by  virtue  of  the  power  committed  to  him 
as  mediator,  he  issues  forth  the  Spirit  as  the  pur- 
chase of  his  death,  fox  the  accomplishment  of  these 
gracious  ends,  in  renewing  and  recruiting  the  de- 
cayed nature  of  man.  And  this  he  does  by  the  two 
forementioned  works,  to  wit,  illumination  and  con- 
viction ;  in  both  of  whioh  the  Spirit  may  be  re- 
sisted. 

1.  Concerning  our  resistance  of  it  in  illumination, 
or  its  enlightening  work.  Where  note  by  way  of 
caution,  that  by  the  works  of  the  Spirit  I  under** 
stand  not  the  extraordinary  efficacious  works  thereof 
in  true  conversion ;  for  these  are  not  resistible,  inas- 
much as  they  take  away  our  resistance:  they  de- 
pend not  upon  the  courtesy  of  our  wills  as  to  their 
success,  but  upon  the  sole  power  of  God  forcing  his 
way  through  the  heart  in  spite  of  all  oppositioir. 

Bb  S 
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But  I  speak  of  its  common  works,  such  as  a  man 
may  firustrate,  such  as  he  may  be  partaker  of,  and 
yet  perish.  And  these  enlightenings  both  may  be 
and  often  are  resisted  by  the  souL  Biumination  in 
general  may  be  described^  the  Spirit's  infiising  a 
certain  light  into  the  mind,  whereby  it  is  in  some 
measure  enabled  to  discern  and  judge  of  the  things 
of  God.    Now  this  light  is  threefold. 

1.  That  universal  light  which  we  usually  term 
the  light  of  nature,  yet  so  as  it  may  also  be  rightly 
termed  the  light  of  the  Spirit ;  but  in  a  different  re* 
spect.    It  is  called  the  light  of  nature,  because  of  its 
general  inherence  in  all  men ;  because  it  is  con^ 
mensurate  and  of  equal  extent  with  nature,  so  that 
wheresoever  the  nature  of  man  is  to  be  found,  there 
this  light  is  to  be  found.    It  enlightens  every  mam 
that  comes  into  the  world.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  called  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  in  respect  of  the 
Sjnrit^s  efficiency,  in  that  it  is  the  producing  cause  of 
it,  as  it  is  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.    This  light 
it  is  the  first  breathing  of  God  upon  our  nature,  tfa^ 
very  first  draught  and  lineaments  of  the  new  crea* 
ture ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  first  dawning  of  the  Spi- 
rit upon  the  soul,  in  those  connate  principles  bom 
with  us  into  the  world,  and  discovering,  though  r&cy 
imperfiectly,  some   general  truths ;  as  that  there 
is  a  God,  and  that  this  God  is  to  be.  worriiq>ped» 
and  the  like.    Yet  this  is  but  a  glinunering,  imper^ 
feet  light,  and  such  an  one  as  canies  with  it  a  greats 
mixture  of  darkness;  like  the  break  of  day,  whidk 
has  in  it  more  of  night,  it  is  but  one  remove  fima 
darkness.    The  Spurit  of  God  shining. hardy  <in  na^ 
ture,  it  is  like  the  sun  shining  through  a  dood,  but 
with  a  faint,  weak  •taudrtnes^  made  ratha*  to  r&- 
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fresh  than  satisfy.  Yet  this  was  all  the  heathens 
had,  in  whom  especially  the  imperfection  of  it  ap- 
peared, as  not  hdng  able  to  rescue  them  from 
idolatry,  from  villainons  and  unnatural  lusts,  both  of 
which  are  the  bkish  of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion. 
Yet  by  this  Ught  they  shall  be  judged,  and  by  this 
condemned.  Wherefinre  of  all  sins  that  resist  the 
Spirit,  loathe  and  detest  those  that  resbt  it  speaking 
in  nature.  Which  are  so  gross  and  horrid,  as  not  to  be 
named,  much  less  to  be  committed.  Certainly  these 
stains  are  not  the  stains  and  spots  of  God's  children : 
nature  itself  is  corrupted,  yet  it  will  testify  aloud 
against  such  hideous  corruptions.  Conscience  is  cor- 
rupted, yet,  like  the  unjust  judge,  through  the  impor- 
tunity and  cry  of  such,  it  wiU  judge  righteously. 
To  be  unnatural  is  something  more  than  to  be  irre- 
ligious ;  for  a  man  to  offer  violence  to  the  principles, 
what  is  it  but  a  spiritual  sdf-murder  ?  To  cease  to 
be  a  man,  is  something  worse  than  not  to  be  a  saint. 
O  reverence  therefore  this  light,  set  up  by  Grod  him- 
self in  our  nature.  As  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  it  as 
our  only  guide,  so  are  we  upon  no  hand  to  sin 
against  it :  walking  according  to  its  directions  is  not 
sufficient  to  save  us,  but  going  contrary  to  them  will 
certainly  condemn  us. 

2.  The  second  kind  of  light  may  be  called  a 
notional  scripture  light ;  that  is,  a  bare  knowledge 
of  or  assent  to  scripture  truths.  This  light  is  begot 
in  the  mind  of  all  professors  by  the  mere  hearing  ol- 
reading  the  word :  it  is  the  bare  perception  of  evan**' 
geUeal  truths  placed  in  the  intellect,  restiiig  in  th^ 
lirain^  treasured  up  there  by  a  naked  apprehenAim 
and  qieculation.  So  that  the  resisting  this,  being 
almost  the  same  with  our  resistance  of  the 
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speaking  in  the  word,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
in  the  former  we  resist  the  word  as  considered  in 
the  letter,  in  this  we  resist  it  as  it  lies  transcribed  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding :  I  saj,  since 
this  almost  coincides  with  the  former,  whidi  I  have 
discussed  already,  I  shall  proceed  no  further  in  it, 
only  leave  this  to  your  consideration,  that  if  the  poor 
heathens  fell  under  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Gkx!,  only 
for  resisting  the  Spirit  in  the  dim  light  of  nature ; 
then  how  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  escape,  if  we 
resist  it  now  shining  openly  (like  the  sun  in  his 
might)  in  the  clear  discovery  of  the  law  and  gospel  ? 
As  the  light  which  we  resist  is  greater  or  less,  so  is 
the  proportion  of  our  sin  either  diminished  or  ad- 
vanced. Therefore  if  we  disobey  the  Spirit,  what 
can  follow,  but  that  as  our  light,  so  our  sin  also,  must 
be  far  greater  than  theirs,  and  our  punishment 
answerable  ?  For  assuredly,  the  just  God,  who  takes  - 
the  exact  and  true  dimensions  of  sin,  will  heat  the 
furnace  of  his  wrath  seven  times  hotter  for  gospel 
reprobates,  than  for  ignorant  heathens. 

'  3.  The  third  kind  of  light  may  be  called  a  special 
convincing  light,  which  is  an  higher  degree  of  the 
enlightening  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  commion  to 
all  professprs,  yet  such  a  one  as  may  be  resisted,  yea 
and  totally  extinguished.  This  is  the'  highest  at- 
tainment of  the  soul  on  this  side  saving  grace ;  it  is 
like  th^  clear  shining  of  the  moon  and  stars,  which  is 
the  greatest  light  that  is  consistent  with  a  state  of 
darkness.  Yea  it  is  such  a  light  as  does  not  only 
make  a  discovery  of  the  things  of  God,  but  also  en- 
genders in  the  soul  a  certain  relish  and  taste  of 
th^m.  It  is  a  light,  not  only  of  knowledge,  but  of 
joy ;  and  this  it  was  that  enlightened  the  stony 
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ground  in  Matt.  xiii.  20,  which  did  not  only  hear 
and  apprehend  the  word,  but  also  with  joy  received 
it :  yet  we  see  in  the  next  verse,  that  it  was  not 
able  to  withstand  tribulations  and  persecutions,  but 
when  the  storms  arose,  and  the  wind  beat  upon  it,  it 
quickly  went  out;  like  a  torch  before  a  teinpest, 
after  a  very  short  and  weak  contest,  it  was  soon 
extinguished.  However,  we  must  know,  that  this 
light  is  the  ultimus  eonatus^  the  last  and  greatest 
endeavour  of  the  Spirit  upon  a  reprobate  soul,  whidi 
once  finally  resisted  for  evCT  departs,  and  leaves  the 
soul  under  an  everlasting  night,  without  any  after 
returns  of  day.  To  be  thus  enlightened,  is  called  in 
scripture  to  taste  of  the  heatiefdy  gi/i,  to  be  par- 
Saier  of  the  Holy  Ghosts  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come^  as  it  is  expressed  in  Heb.  vi.  4,  5 : 
and  of  the  desperate,  deplorable  condition  of  those 
that  miscarry  under  these  illuminations,  we  have  an 
account  in  the  next  verse ;  If  they  Jail  away,  it  is 
impossible  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance. 
The  wiched,  says  God,  shalljallf  and  never  rise. 

He  that  shall  hear  what  report  the  gospel  makds 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  and  be  so  far  affected  with  a 
lively  sense  and  feeling  of  it,  as  to  resolve  against  it, 
to  hate  it,  even  to  a  relinquishment  of  it,  and  con- 
tinue for  a  long  time  so  to  do,  yet  notwithstanditig 
at  length  disentangle  himself  from  those  thoughts 
and  apprehensions  of  sin,  so  far  as  to  relapse  into 
the  fearful  comnnssion  and  love  of  it,  that  man's 
case  is  grievous,  and  his  wound  not  easily  curaUe. 
For  Gbd  intends  these  illuminations  as  singular 
special  means,  both  to  allure  the  soul  to  diity  by  the 
discovery  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  to  awe  it  from 
sin  by  the  terrors  of  hell.    Now  when  a  man  desires 
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(0  deep  securely  in  the  free  eDJoyment  of  hu  8iii» 
lind  shall  therefinre  sedc  to  put  out  this  light,  we 
hare  no  ground  to  conclude  that  the  Spirit  wiD  ever 
restcnre  it.  He  that  fifowardly  and  foolishly  puts 
CNit  his  candle,  is  not  sure  to  Uow  it  in  again.  Aa 
fofr  thofle  common  shinings  of  it  that  beam  forth  in 
the  notion  of  the  word,  they  indeed  may  he  renewed 
every  sermon,  they  are  such  beams  as  we  read  o^ 
aeeiderp  et  redire  posnmt.  But  when  this  special 
light  is  extinct,  when  this  sets  in  daiJkness,  the  aonl 
that  is  thus  benighted  is  left  to  sleep  a  perpetmd 
sleep  of  sin  and  death. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  inward  work 
of  the  Spirit^  to  wit,  illumination  oS  the  undentand- 
ing ;  we  come  now  to  the  second,  which  is  Hkb  con* 
viction  of  the  will,  which  conviction  may  be  described 
in  general, 

A  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  will  and  af- 
fections, producing  in  them  some  imperfect  likii^  of 
the  ways  of  God,  and  dislike  to  the  ways  of  sin. 

There  is  a  clear  and  open  passage  between  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  wilL  Light  in  the  one  natu- 
rally begets  heat  in  the  other,  and  the  conriction  of 
the  affections  is  never  greater  than  the  ittuminatian 
of  the  judgment.  So  that  when  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  miscarries  about  the  understandii^,  it  never 
throughly  succeeds  in  the  wifl;  for  it  strikes  the 
will  and  the  affections  through  Ike  understanding ; 
and  if  it  eapnat  jnerde  this,  it  is  ncA  to  be  iraagifted 
how  the  blow  can  reach  the  other. 

Now  the  convincing  woiks  of  the  Spirit  upon  the 
will  may  be  reduced  to  these  three. 

I.  A  begetting  in  it  some  good  desire^  wkhes, 
and  inclinations. 
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a.  An  eofdiling  it  to  pecfonn  some  imperfect  obe- 
dience. 

3«  An  enabling  it  to  leave  some  ains* 

In  all  theae  works  the  Spirit  may  be  resbted  and 
fii|i|i08ed« 

1.  And  first,  it  may  be  resisted  in  the  good  desires 
and  inclinations  that  it  suggests  to  the  will  That 
these  good  desires  issue  from  the  Spirit,  I  suppose 
none  wiJU  deny,  who.  acknowledges  that  of  ourselves 
«e:are  not  so  UKuch  as  able  to  think  a  good  tkot^gkt. 
He  that  affirms  holy  duties  may  proceed  from  an 
lUdholy,  corrupt  heart,  may  as  well  expect  grapes 
from  thomss  and  fig$  from  tkuttles.  As  there  are 
some  desires  so  exceeding  Uadc  and  hdlish,  that  it 
fiasiiy  aiq)ears  they  came  info  the  mind  from  their 
fiither  the  Devil ;  so  on  the  contrary  there  are  some 
so  pure  and  holy,  that  they  may  be  quiddy  dis- 
nemed  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Sfmit,  as  bearing 
his  image  and  likeness.  Good  inclinations,  they  are 
the  firstborn  of  holiness  in  the  soul,  the  very  first  en* 
daavours  and  throes  of  the  new  birth.  And  as 
ih^y  are  the  first,  so  in  reason  thqr  may  be  thought 
to  be  most  imperfect,  and  consequaitly  most  easy  to 
be  rejected: Na  good  desire  stqiping  forth  amongst 
raging  and  unmortified  lustsi  it  is  like  righteous  but 
weak  Lot,  endeavouring  to  appease  the  tumult  of  the 
Sodomites,  O!  how  easily  is  it  forced  to  retire! 
how  quickly  .is  it  repulsed !  It  is  like  a  drop  of 
water  fidling  into  a  furnace,  that  presently  exhales, 
and  does  not  at  all  allay  the  fury  of  its  heat.  How 
often  has  the  Spirit  whispered  to  us,  This  is  the  way y 
malk  in  its  and  our  perverse  hearts  have  hurried  us 
aBfUher  way !  How  often  has  many  a  soul  thoughts 
of  relinquishing  its  sin,  and  returning  to  6od»  and 
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yet  by  the  allurement  of  new  pleasures  has  been 
inveigled  and  recalled  back  J  How  often  do  some 
think  of  repairing  to  Christ,  and  yet  are  held  fast  by 
the  fetters  of  prevailing  lust !  And  all  this  be&lk 
men»  because  they  improve  not  these  blessed  indina- 
tions.  O !  were  we  but  true  to  our  own  souls,  to 
dierish  these  tender,  new4x>m,  infant  desires,  and  to 
carry  them  to  Christ  by  prayer,  certainly  he  would 
take  them  in  his  arms  and  bless  them,  and  send 
them  away  strengthened.  ESvery  sincere  desire  to 
pray  might  be  improved  to  a  blessed  commuDiim 
with  Grod ;  every  secret  dislike  of  impurity  might  be 
wrought  up  to  sanctity  of  life  and  conversation. 
O  despise  not  therefore  the  day  of  small  things; 
shyt  not  your  ears  against  the  secret  admonitions  of 
the  Spirit;  they  are  none  other  than  God  himselF 
speaking  to  thee  (as  to  Elijah)  in  a  still  voice.  You 
may  one  day  come  to  know,  when  with  bitterness  of 
soul  you  shall  reflect  upon  and.  recollect  all  these 
•dealings  of  the  Spirit :  Such  a  time  I  had  an  incli- 
nation to  confess  my  idleness,  my  intemperance 
before  God,  and  amend  it;  but  I  hearkened  to  the 
dissuasions  of  my  corrupt  heart,  and  so  neglected  it. 
Such  a  time  I  had  strong  motions  and  intentions  to 
restore  my  ill-gotten  goods;  but  my  covetousness 
restrained  me.  I  say,  then  you  will  know  and  con- 
fess, (as  Jacob  did  of  Bethel,)  Qfa  truth  God  was  m 
M  these  workings^  and  I  knew  it  not. 

2.  The  Spirit  may  be  opposed,  as  it  enables  the 
soul  to  perform  some  imperfect  obedience  to  God's 
commands.  A  man,  by  the  convincing  energy  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  word,  may  be  led,  or  rather  drawn 
to  many  duties.  Thus  Herod,  in  Mark  vi.  20,  upon 
the  soul-searchihg  ministry  of  John,  is  said  to  have 
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done  many  things.    The  Israelites  also,  in  Psalin 
Ixxviii.  34,  were  driven  by  God^s  judgments  to  pro- 
ceed v^  far  in  his  worship ;  When  he  slew  them,  (it 
is  said,)  thejf  sought  him :  and  they  returned  and  in* 
quired  early  after  God.    So  that  here  we  have  both 
dutj  and  earnestness  in  duty ;  but  we  see  in  the 
following  verse  they  quickly  got  loose  from  those 
convictions ;  They  flattered  him  with  their  mouth, 
and  lied  unto  him  with  their  lips :  that  is,  their 
ensuing  practices  foully  falsified  all  those  fair  pro- 
mises of  obedience  which  they  made  under  their 
convictions.    Such  men's  hearts  may  be  often  heated 
by  the  lively  and  warm  impressions  of  the  Spirit ;  yet 
by  their  innate  corruptions,  as  it  were,  their  proper 
form,  like  water  heated,  they  are  quickly  recovered 
to  their  native  coldness.     In  Job  xxvii.  10,  Job 
says.  Will  the  hypocrite  always  call  upon  Godf 
Implying,  I  conceive,  that  frt>m  the  motions  of  God's 
Spirit  he  may  engage  very  fairly  in  that  duty,  though 
he  fall  short  of  continuance.     See  the  convincing 
works  of  God's  Spirit  upon  Ephraim,  in  Hosea  vi.  4 ; 
they  wrought  in  him  some  superficial  beginnings  of 
goodness ;  but,  as  it  is  there  exprested,  it  was  Uhe  a 
morning  cloud,'  when  temptations  arose  it  posted 
away,  and  Uke  the  early  dew,  presently  drunk  up  by 
the  scorching  heat  of  raging  lusts.     Now  this  re- 
sistance of  the  Spirit  is  much  more  heinous  than 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  holiness  is 
greater  than  a  bare  desire  and  incliniation  to  it. 
To  injure  or  offend  him  that  does  but  wish  and  de- 
sire our  good,  argues  little  ingenuity ;  but  to  grieve 
and  oppose  him  that  actually  endeavours  it,  shews 
a  plain  want  of  humanity.     For  him  who  has  main- 
tained some  communion  with  the  Spirit,  ^ 
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took  sweet  etnmtel  mtk  him^  so  that  they  hiwe  ofUm 
^paOked  to  the  kcmse  of  God  in  company;  I  say,  fiv 
anch  an  one  to  lift  ap  his  hed  in  acts  of  defiamse 
and  resistanoe  of  the  Spirit^  this  is  verjr  grievous. 
When  a  man  has  proceeded  meiy  fkr  in  the  mortifi- 
caiion  of  his  pride,  his  dninkennessy  His  hist,  for  hiak 
to  letum  again  to  the  same  excess  of  riot,  this  is  a 
more  than  ordinaiy  provocation.    When  he  is  upon 
a  finr  advance  to  Zoar,  to  the  dty  of  life  uid  de^ 
Uveranoe,  for  sudi  an  one  to  look  back  upon  Sodom, 
and  cast  an  eye  of  desine  upon  his  fimakien  filth ;  it 
is  just  with  God  to  make  such  an  one  a  wonder  and 
a  sad  exam]^  of  his  abused  mercy.     But  this  is  the 
upshot  of  all,  this  is  tlie  very  dividing  point  where 
tiie  Spirit  of  God  and  the  souls  of  men  break  and 
part  ibr  ever ;  they  find  a  cursed  pleasure  in  sin, 
and  none  in  a  course  of  duty :  and  so,  maugre  dl 
the  entreaties  and  wooing  convictions  of  the  Spirit, 
th^  relinquish  duty,  and  return  to  sin. 

8.  The  Spirit  may  be  opposed  in  that  convincing 
work,  whereby  it  enables  the  will  to  finrsake  some 
sins.  This  work  bears  some  affinity  with  the  fiir- 
mer,  but  it  is  not  altogether  the  same.  I  confess,  to 
yield  perfect  obedience  to  all  God's  commands  does 
include  in  it  a  forsaking  of  all  sin,  and  is  consequent 
tially,  yea  and  really,  the  .same  with  it.  But  imper^ 
fectly  to  execute  some  good-  duties,  and  imperfectly 
to  leave  some  sins,  which  is  here  intended,  are  two 
distinct  things.  Now  that  the  Spirit  is  able  to 
woric  up  a  soul  even  to  this  also,  and  that  the  soul  is 
likewise  able  to  frustrate  this  work,  these  fidlow* 
ing  scriptures  will  demonstrate.  2  Peter  ii.  80,  we 
have  some  that  by  the  convincing  help  of  the  Spirit 
had  eecaped  the  poOutione  of  the  worU^  they  had 
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washed  their  hands  oi  all  those  enonnities  that  raged 
and  reigned  in  the  lives  of  grosser  sinners.    Yet  in 
the  same  verse  we  have  these  also  again  entangled 
and  avefxame  by  their-  lusts;  and  thereupon  com^ 
pared  to  the  most  filthy  creatures,  which  being 
washed^  with  much  greediness  return  to  their  be* 
loved  mire  and  defilements.     In  Gal.  iii.  8,  we  find 
some  who  had  begun  in  the  S^nrit,  yet  in  danger  to 
have  ended  in  the  flesh;  so  treacherous  is  sin  in  its 
departure,  and  so  violent  in  its  returns.     Certainlj 
in  these  cases  it  seems  to  retire  and  draw  back,  only 
to  come  on  afterwards  .with  a  greater  assault.     For 
the  appetite  of  sin  being  only  restrained,  not  taken 
away,  it  returns  after  a  while  with  more  violent  fuiy 
upon  its  object :  and  like  a  thirsty  man,  the  longer 
it  has  forebore  to  drink  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  it 
takes  so  much  deeper  a  draught  of  them  at  length. 
Thus  sin  is  only  pent  up  in  the  soul  by  main  force  of 
the  Spirit ;  but  when  it  finds  the  least  vent,  it  lashes 
out  to  the  purpose :  some  cannot  neglect  duties  as 
they  used  to  do,  because  the  terrors  of  God  are  upon 
their  souls ;  some  dare  not  venture  upon  their  former 
lewd  courses,  because  the  Spirit  meets  them  with 
the  drawn  sword  of  God's  vengeance,  casting  the 
very  flashes  of  hell  in  their  faces,  if  they  step  a  ibot 
into  those  ways.     So  that  here  the  sinner  is  indeed 
held  in  bonds,  but  his  sinful  nature  is  still  un- 
changed; like  the  devils  themselves^  who  though 
they  are  kept  in  chains,  yet  they  are  still  devils  in 
chains.     The  soul  has  lost  the  present  exercise  of 
sin,  yet  still  retains  the  fkculty :  but  at  length  thi^ 
Spirit  having  for  a  long  time  kept  the  soul  from  itiB 
lust,  as  God  did  Balaam  from  his  covetousness,  and 
still  hearing  it  crying  and  craving  after  its  ^ 
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camp&m ;  even  as  God  let  Balaam  go  upon  the 
Hke  impoitunitj,  so  the  Spirit  slacks  his  hold*  and 
lets  the  soul  loose  to  its  sin.    And  then  it  sins  at  an 
high  rate  indeed ;  bMter  were  it  tar  a  man  ne^er  to 
have  given  the  Spirit  any  room,  any  place  in  his 
heart,  than  at  length  thus  to  turn  it  out.    We  may 
truly  say  of  this  holy  guest»  iurpUu  eficUur^  quam 
nan  admittUur;  jea.  safer  had  it  been  for  such  a  soul 
to  have  stiU  wallowed  in  his  sin,  than  being  once 
rescued  from  it,  again  to  apostatize  to  it.     For  Uiis 
is  to  sin  from  choice,  and  that  from  choice  grounded 
upon  experience;  for  having  tried  both  ways,  to 
wit,  those  of  the  Spirit  and  those  of  sin,  by  such 
returns  to  it  he  does  aloud  proclaim  his  judgment  to 
the  world  that  sin  is  better. 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  second  general 
head,  to  shew  how  many  ways  the  Spirit  may  be  re- 
sisted :  I  proceed  to  the  third,  to  shew  the  reasons 
why  upon  such  resistance  the  Spirit  finally  with- 
draws. 

1.  The  first  reason  is  drawn  from  God's  decree. 
This  is  that  which  bounds  all  things,  and  fixes  the 
freest  operations  of  second  causes  :  the  event  of  things 
in  themselves  merely  contingent,  by  this  degree  is 
stampt  certain  and  infiUIible.  It  turns  a  casualty 
into  a  certainty;  a  contingency  into  a  necessity. 
Apd  as  the  actions  of  the  creature  are  limited  and 
determined  by  this  decree,  so  the  most  free  actions 
of  God  himself  come  also  within  the  restraining 
compass  of  the  same.  Grod  purposes  before  be  acts, 
and  his  purpose  it  is  the  measure  of  his  operations: 
and  what  God  wills,  he  wills  immutably.  His  wis-  - 
dom  and  infinite  knowledge  foresees  and  debates  all 
inconveniences  antecedently  to  every  act  of  voli- 
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tion ;  and  so  there  can  be  no  new  emergent  incon- 
venience that  may  unframe  his  resolutions  and  cause 
a  change.  Accordingly  the  workings  and  strivings 
of  God's  Spirit  are  measured  out  and  bounded  by 
this  decree ;  by  virtue  of  which  its  departure  is 
firmly  and  irreversibly  int^ided,  and  some  resistance 
of  it  is  thereby  put  beyond  pardon.  Some  think 
the  like  of  the  great  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  is  not  unpardonable  from  its .  own  nature,  but 
from  God's  special  decree ;  not  because  it  is  of  so 
great  malignity  as  to  surpass  the  extent  of  Gk>d's 
merdesy  nor  yet  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  pardon  ;  but  that  God  by  an  act 
c€  sovereignty  singled  out  this  sin,  and  for  the  ^ory 
of  his  justice,  and  the  terror  of  those  that  should 
abuse  his  grace,  passed  a  decree  for  ever  to  exclude 
it  from  all  possibility  of  remission.  But  thus  much 
by  way  of  digression.  Now  this  decree  has  not  any 
active  influence  or  efficiency,  so  as  actually  to  pro- 
duce or  put  in  being  the  thing  decreed.  I  say  the 
decree  itself  does  not  effect  the  thing,  but  it  engages 
God's  veracity  and  immutable  truth  to  see  it  certainly 
effected.  There  is  nothing  therefore  but,  if  we  pur- 
sue it  to  its  first  original,  must  of  necessity  termi- 
nate in  this  decree,  as  deriving  from  hence  the  first 
rise  and  reason  of  its  being.  I  say  the  reason, 
though  not  the  cause.  In  Ephesians  i.  11,  God  is 
said  to  work  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  qf 
his  own  ivUl.  He  resembles  an  excellent  artificer, 
who  in  all  his  works  of  art  has  forelaid  in  his  mind 
a  pearfect  model  of  his  intended  fabric,  before  ever 
he  sets  the  first  hand  to  it.  It  is  finished  in  the 
contrivance,  before  it  is  so  much  as  begun  ^^  "^ 
production.     God  says,  ShaU  I  decree,  and 
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not  come  to  pant  So  bjr  imFeraion  we  maj  Hfv 
Shall  any  thii^.  come  to  pooBf  and  duU  not  he  dfr* 
cree  ?  Would  we  know  why  the  Spait  of  God  de» 
parted  from  Judas,  eren  to  tfa»  loss  and  perditian  at 
his  siHil?  We  have  an.  aocoont  in  John  xvii.  IS; 
it  was,  tkat  th^  teriptoreo  migkt  be  JkifiUed;  that 
is,  that  the  will  or  decree  of  God  ddirered  in  scrip* 
ture  concerning  Judas  might  be  acoompii^ed. 

Now  what  terrors  should  this  strike  into  all  ie» 
sisters  of  the  Spirit,  all  prodigals  of  the  means  of 
grace !  Whosoever  spends  upon  mercy,  spands  tMfon 
a  set  allowance.  God  has  allotted  and  decreed  to 
every  man  his  portion  in  the  Spirit's  worldngs,  wiiicfa^ 
by  reason  of  the  enforcing  power  of  that  decree^ 
he  will  never  extend  nor  contract,  diminish  nor 
augment.  And  since  it  is  not  known  to  us  in  what 
point  of  our  life  God  has  set  this  fatal  bofond,  as  it 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  to  prevent  despair,  that  none 
mig^t  unadvisedly  conclude  against  himself,  that  he 
had  finally  resisted  the  Spirit :  so  on  the  other  hand 
it  ought  to  be  a  strong  argument  to  cut  short  the 
outrageous  progress. of  a  presuming  sinner,  since  he 
knows  not  but  the  very  next  sin  he  is  closing  witfa^ 
may  separate  between  him  and  the  Spirit  of  Grod  foe 
ever.  For  shall  God  Umit  the  natural  days  of  our 
Ufe»  b^ond  which  we  cannot  pass,  as  it  is  in  Job 
xiv.  5f  and  shall  the  days  of  the  Spirit's  striving  with 
us  be  undetermined?  Certainly  what  he  says  of 
those  may  be  said  of  the  Spirit's  workings,  tkey  are 
all  numbered.  And  that  they  are  so  will  appear 
one  day,  when  those  exact  biUs  of  our  aocounts,  re^ 
lating  all  our  opposings  even  of  the  smallest  motiona 
of  the  Spirit,  shall  be  preferred  and  read  against  us* 
Can  we  then  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  prophet,)  dis^ 
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aonul  Goif^  covenant  with  day  and  night  f  Can 
we  duai^poiiit  or  change  the  ordinances  of  hetwen 
and  earth  ?  Then  may  we  stretch  the  fixed  time 
of  the  Spirit^s  dealing  with  <nir  hearts  beyond  God's 
decree.  Then  maj  we^  when  our  day  of  grace  is 
expiring,  cause  the  sun  of  mercy  to  go  ten  d^rees 
backwaml.  Alas !  poor  inconsid^tible,  impotent 
men!  We  must  lay  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and 
giTe  way  to  the  irresistible  decree  of  God  tar  ever. 
Can  all  the  men  in  the  world,  by  the  united  force  of 
their  power  and  policy,  hinder  the  sun  from  setting 
but  for  the  space  of  one  hour  ?  nay,  but  of  one  mo- 
ment ?  And  can  we  weak  siniul  worms  prolong  our 
predous  day  of  grace  at  our  pleasure  ?  True  it  is, 
the  mercy  of  God  is  infinite,  and  his  goodness  past 
finding  out ;  but,  he  that  has  set  bars  and  doors  to 
the  s^a  has  also  set  bounds  to  this  ocean  of  his 
mercy,  and  said.  Thus  far  shall  you  come  in  your 
strivings  with  such  a  soul,  and  no  further. 

2.  The  second  reason  why  the  Spirit  departs  upon 
resistance,  is  because  it  is  most  agreeaUe  to  the 
great  intent  and  design  of  the  gospel.  And  this  is 
twofold,  suitable  to  which  the  Spirit  does  accordingly 
appropriate  a  twofold  operation. 

1.  The  first  great  gospel  design  is  the  converting 
and  saving  the  elect ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  an 
effectaal  converting  power,  which  in  its  addresses  to 
the  soul  is  invincible.  It  does  not  persuade  but 
overpower ;  and  therefore  never  fiedls  or  miscarries, 
but  effectually  converts,  sanctifies^  and  reduces  the 
soul.  The  infaUible  success  of  the  work  depends 
upon  the  irresistible  force  of  the  ageal :  by  a 
aHaring,  yet  efficacious  violence  it  draiws ;  Jer 
xaa.  8,  fFiffk  loDingkimdnees  have  I  dram 
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Wheresoever  this  power  draws,  the  soul  certainly 
•follows  :\l  rather  say  certainly  than,  necessarily,  be- 
cause necessity  may  seem  to  intrench  upon  the  free 
spontaneity  of  the  willX  although  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  necessity  which  is  compatible  with 
its  freedom.  The  drawing  work  of  the  Spirit  it  has 
the  strength,  but  not  the  violence  of  coaction,  Luke 
xiv.  23,  Compel  them  to  come  in.  There  is  a  com- 
pulsion indeed,  but  not  such  an  one  as  is  against  the 
will;  but  such  an  one  as  makes  it  willing.  And 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  enervate  the  objections  of 
those  firee-willers,  that  exdaim  of  coaction  and  com- 
pulsion in  an  irresistihle  converting  work.  Thus 
therefore  the  Spirit  effects  God's  great  and  primary 
gospel  design,  in  calling  home  his  sheep,  his  dios^i 
ones,  the  objects  of  his  eternal  love:  and  this  is 
done  by  an  effectual,  never-failing  power  in  their 
vocation ;  by  which  they  are  fully  instated .  in  their 
present  possession  of  grace,  and  sufficiently  secured 
in  their  hopes  of  glory  for  the  future. 

2.  The  second  end  and  design  of  the  gospel  is  to 
render  reprobates  inexcusable ;  and  this  is  no  less 
effectually  done  by  the  common  enlightening,  con- 
vincing works  of  the  Spirit,  which,  are  sufficient  to 
take  off  all  pleas,  to  silence  them  in  their  own.  de^ 
fence,  and  to  enhance  their  guilt  beyond  excuse. 
It  is  confessed,  the  converting,  renewing  work  of 
the  Spirit  was  never  vouchsafed  to  any  reprobate ; 
they  were  never  admitted  to  share  in  the  children's 
bread.  Yet  Gkxl^s  denial  of  recovering  grace  cannot 
warrant  them  in  a  state  of  sin.  All  indeed  through 
Adam  were  generally  immersed  into  an  equal  plunge 
of  misery,  all  were  forlorn  and.  broke,  and  as  to  the 
stock  of  their  first  righteousness  totally  bankrupt. 
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-and  the  law  stiH  •  remains  a  rigid  exactor  of  obe- 
dience. The  elect  and  reprobate  both  fell  from 
their  righteousness,  but  Qod  was  pleased  to  renew 
the  store  of  the  former,  leaving  the  latter  destitute : 
but  may  not  God  even  from  these,  require  perfect 
obedience,  though  they  have  lost  the  power  to  per- 
form it?  A  creditor  does,  not  lose  his.  right  to.  his 
money,  because  the  debtor  is  unable  to  pay.  Sup- 
pose  a  creditor  have  two  debtors,  and  both  turn 
bankrupt ;  now  if  he  of  his  own  free  cost  and  &- 
vour  supplies  one  wherewithal  to  discharge  the  debt, 
may  he  not  therefore,  demand  it  of  the  other  with- 
out the  Uke  supply  ?  Certainly  mercy  to  one  does 
not  weaken  or  take  off  the  procedure  of  the  law 
against  the  other ;. neither  our  merits  nor  our  misery 
can  lay  any  obligation  upon  God's  grace.  He  that 
shall  dare  to  cavil  and  expostulate  with  his  Maker  at 
such  a  rate  of  impiety  and  impudence,  as  the  cor- 
rupt heart  of  man  is  apt  to  do ;  **  Is  it  my  fault  that 
''  I  remain  unconverted  under  aU  my  convictions  ? 
^*  Had  God  vouchsafed  to  me  converting  grace  as  he 
**  did  to  others,.  I  had  been  converted  as  well  as 
^  they  ?"  God  will  answer  the  expostulations  of  such 
men,  as  he  did  those.  Matt;  xx.  13, 15,  Friend,  Ida 
thee  no  wrong.  Is  it  not  lawful  to  do .  with  my 
own  free  grace  as  I  please  ?  Is  thine  eye  evil  and 
malicious,  because  I  am  good  ?  Out  of  my  mercy  I 
bestowed  converting  grace  upon  such  an  unworthy 
sinner;  out  of  my  sovereignty  I  denied  it  to  an- 
other, yet  still  without  any  impeachment  to  my  jus- 
tice. His  justice  is  not  at  aU  injured  when  he  con- 
f(^  grace  upon  one,  nm  his  mercy  lessened  when  ^ 
withholds  it  from  another.  However  a  man  i 
for  a  while  please  himself  in  such  objections  aga 
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his  Creator,  and  seem  to  himself  to  umeaflon  tiie 
equity  of  God's  proceedings;  yet  there  will  be  a 
time  when  the  sinner  shall  stand  deaiiy  oonvinoed 
of  the  righteousness  of  God's  dealings  in  his  final  de- 
parture from  him ;  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  {dead  or 
rqply  any  thing  against  him  in  a  rational  way  to  all 
eternity:  and  this  of  aU  other  will  be  the  muaat 
stinging  consideration,  the  most  irksome  and  tffl>- 
menting  thought :  for  if  we  observe  the  vilest,  the 
most  profligate  malefactor,  when  he  stands  apeaij 
convict,  and  that  by  the  most  pr^naat  evidence,  he 
is  apt  to  relieve  his  mind  with  such  poor,  perishiii^ 
forbm  persuasions,  as,  that  he  suffers  unjustly,  that 
he  has  hard  measure,  and  that  he  smarts  in  the  se- 
vere censures  of  men  beyond  the  merit  of  his  fiM:t ; 
then,  I  say,  the  slender  comfort  even  of  these  appte- 
hensions  will  &il  the  sinner.  For  he  shall  evidently 
find  and  know  himself  utterly  forsaken  and  rejected 
by  the  Spirit,  and  withal  see  it  most  just  and  rigfafr- 
eous  that  he  should  be  so  forsaken.  This  is  that  that 
will  most  bitterly  gnaw  and  radi:  the  proud  heart  of 
a  reprobate,  when  he  shall  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Spirit's  departure  is  not  only  his  pu- 
nishment, but  his  desert :  he  shall  then  confess,  that 
the  SjHrit  was  as  real  in  his  workings,  as  he  was  pe^ 
remptoty  in  his  resistance :  that  he  was  as  pathedcal 
and  tender  in  the  offers  of  grace,  as  he  was  obstinate 
in  their  refusal:  that  the  Spirit  with  much  eager- 
ness would  have  often  stepped  between  him  and  the 
commission  of  his  beloved  sin,  and  that  he  with  as 
much  vehemence  rushed  into  it:  that  the  Spirit 
had  used  many  forcible  arguments  to  conclude  him 
into  duty,  and  that  he  still  flew  off;  and  when  he 
could  not  answer  them,  absolute^  denied  them. 
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AU  these  things,  in  the  dismal  remembrance  of 
them,  will  be  like  so  many  vultures  devouring  and 
prejnlng  upon  a  self-condemned  soul. 

But  it  may  be  here  replied.  What  needs  any  con- 
tinuance of  the  Spirit's  workings  to  render  a  man 
•  inexcusable,  aince  the  very  strivings  of  the  Spirit  in 
natural  conscience  is  sufficient  to  effect  this  ? 

I  answer ;  that  it  is  most  true,  that  even  nature 
itsdf  is  able  to  cut  off  all  excuse  from  the  mind  of 
an  awakened  sinner :  as  is  dear  from  Rom.  i.  20, 

m 

where  Paul,  speaking  of  the  heathen,  which  were 
only  acted  by  this  principle,  says,  that  they  were 
without  excuse.  And  again,  in  Rom.  ii.  15,  we  read 
of  their  natural  consciences  excusing  and  accusing 
each  other^  according  as  their  deeds  were  good  or 
evil.  From  whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the  mo- 
tions of  God's  Spirit  are  continued  and  vouchsafed 
to  the  impenitent  under  the  gospel,  not  barely  to 
render  them  inexcusable,  but  to  render  them  in  a 
greater  measure  inexcusable,  and  to  charge  their 
impenitence  with  greater  aggravations :  for  God  in- 
tending to  the  reprobates  different  degrees  of  pu- 
nishments, it  is  requisite  that  in  order  to  it,  he 
should  present  their  sins  under  different  aggrava- 
tions. 

And  thus  we  see  God's  two  great  gospel  designs ; 
the  first  of  them  to  convert  the  elect,  which  is 
effected  by  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  Spirit ; 
the  second  to  bereave  the  reprobate  of  excuse,  which 
is  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  strivings  of  it,  in 
those  convictions  whidi  in  their  issue  prove  ii 
tual :  so  that  now  the  Spirit  having  finished  t^ 
Ibr  which  those  workings  were  continued,  t 
icason  can  follow,  but  the  end  being  acquirer 
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this  sense  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  evil  of 
sin  and  the  evil  of  punishment ;  for  the  evil  of  sin  is 
the  greatest  evil  of  punishment.  If  a  man  possessed 
with  phrensj  should  endeavour  to  drown  or  stab  him- 
self, and  being  forcibly  withheld,  should  fight  and 
strive  to  have  his  will ;  could  there  be  any  greater 
punishment  for  his  fighting  and  striving,  than  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  free  exiecution  of  his  intended 
mischief?  We  find  the  children  of  Israel  grieving, 
and  even  fretting  God's  Spirit,  in  Ezek.  xvi.  48, 
Thou  hast  fretted  me  in  all  these  things.  Now 
what  course  does  God  take  to  revenge  himself? 
Does  he  threaten  them  with  the  sword^  with  famine 
and  desolation  ?  Does  he  give  them  over  as  a  prey 
to  their  enemies,  to  be  insulted  over  by  a  bitter  cap- 
tivity? No;  but,  what  is  worse,  that  he  may  in- 
flict spiritual  judgments,  he  causes  temporal  >  judg- 
ments to  cease ;  in  verse  42,  /  wiU  make  my  Jury 
toward  thee  to  resty  and  my  jealousy  shall  de- 
part Jrom  thee^  and  I  wiU  he  quiets  and  will  be  no 
more  angry :  that  is,  his  anger  should  grow  to  that 
height,  that  it  should  be  too  great  to  be  outwardly 
expressed:  it  should  bum  inwardly:  and  so  it  is 
inuch  more  dreadful.  The  wind  when  it  breaks 
forth,  it  only  shakes  the  trees ;  but  when  it  is  pent 
up  and  restrained  within  the  ground,  it  makes  the 
Very  earth  shake  and  tremble.  Questionless,  there 
is  hot  an  expressioh  in  all  Grod's  word,  that  does 
more  fiilly  and  terribly  hold  forth  God's  anger,  than 
this  wherein  he  says  he  will  be  angry  no  more.  It 
is  clear  therefore  that  God  cannot  vindicate  his  ho- 
nour by  inflicting  a  greater  evil  upon  those  that  de- 
spise his  *  Spirit,  than  by  withdrawing  it.  Then 
God  punishes  the  unjust  man  in  a  fearful  way,  w^^^ 
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he  inflicts  that  matchless  curse  in  Bevd.  xxiL  II, 
and  says.  He  that  U  ui^ust,  let  him  he  nmfust  stilL 
Then  does  he  take  the  sorest  vengeanee  of  the  vn^ 
clean  person,  when  he  withdraws  the  pure  motiaiis 
of  his  holy  Spirit,  and  says,  He  that  Ufil&y^  let  him 
he  filthy  still.  No  penalty  &r  sin  so  dreadfiil»  as  a 
liberty  to  contmue  in  sin, 

2.  God  may  vindicate  his  honour  by  clearing  hu 
injured  attributes  from  those  aspendons  that  hunuoi 
mistakes  might  charge  upon  them :  for  upon  God's 
merciful,  patient  continuance  of  his  Spirit,  after  kmg 
opposition  made  against  it,  from  the  fiuality  of  God's 
forbearance,  men  are  prone  to  conceiTe  otherwise  of 
God,  than  is  either  consistent  with  ^bear  duty  or  his 
honour.  But  now,  by  thus  withdrawing  of  his  Spi- 
rit, he  does  eminently  vindicate  and  recover  the  re- 
pute  of  his  injured  attributes,  and  of  these  two  eepe^ 
cially. 

1.  Of  his  wisdom.     2.  Of  his  mercy. 

1.  He  vindicates  and  asserts  the  honour  of  his 
wisdom,  I  confess  it  is  downright  atheism  to  doiy 
God's  wisdom  in  words,  and  fbw  will  do  it*  But 
corruption  is  apt  to  think  what  atheism  only  will 
avouch.  And  there  is  a  language  of  the  heart  which 
speaks  clear  enough  to  God's  dishonour,,  though  Bot 
to  our  hearing.  The  voice  of  it  in  such  a  case  is. 
Maw  doth  Crod  know  f  and  if  there  knwcledge  in 
the  mMt  higrh  ?  Psalm  Ixxiii.  11.  Is  it  for  God's 
wisdom  to  offer  what  he  knows  wffl  be  rejected; 
and  to  multiply  his  eBt^eatiei^  that  the  sinner  may 
only  have  occasion  to  nudtipfy  affronts  ?  Is  it  pns- 
4race  to  ui^  and  press  a  man  with  the  ctntinoai 
«fiers  of  that  thing,  which  we  know  him  to  be  folly 
resolved  for  ever  to  refose  ?  Amoi^pst  men  there  is 
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none  but  the  coretous  and  the  foolish  that  offer  their 
gifts  to  those  who  thej  are  sure  will  not  accept 
them.  He  that  shall  give  with  the  same  importu* 
nitj  that  others  ask,  and  shall  entreat  men  to  receive 
his  favours,  plays  the  beggar  in  the  midst  of  his  li- 
berality. Now  as  long  as  the  Spirit  prorc^es  his 
workings  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  them,  so 
kmg  he  only  seeks  and  sues  for  a  repulse ;  he  courts 
an  affront.  It  is  mercy  at  first  for  God  to  send  his 
Spirit ;  but  when  it  is  slighted,  it  is  wisdom  to  re« 
Toke  it. 

S.  He  vindicates  the  honour  of  his  mercy.  8uch 
is  the  vileness  of  men,  that  even  from  mercy  itself 
they  take  occasion  to  blaspheme  mercy.  For  by 
thus  presuming  upon  it,  they  do  not  so  much  think 
or  speak,  as  act  their  blasphemies  against  it.  He 
that  goes  on  to  sin  against  mercy,  he  either  thinks 
that  Grod  knows  it  not,  and  so  cannot  punish  him ; 
or  that  he  is  of  so  impregnable  a  clemency  that  he 
wiB  not.  But  as  the  former  of  these  strikes  at 
God's  omniscienoe,  so  the  latter  at  his  mercy.  Fot 
this  is  not  properly  mercy,  but  fondhiess ;  that  is,  an 
irrational  mercy ;  which  we  cannot  add  to  God*s  na* 
ture,  but  t^  such  additions  we  should  diminish  and 
detract  froni  his  perfection. 

Now  God  by  the  departure  of  his  Spirit  vincficates 
the  honour  of  Ms  mercy  in  a  douMe  respect. 

1.  By  shewing  that  it  is  no  ways  iafcnor,  much 
lass  contrary  to  his  holiness.  God's  at^butes  do 
not  interfere  nor  cladh:  the  exercise  of  one  doe9 
not  jusile  out  the  other :  they  are  at  peiifect  agree- 
ment :  and  mercy  will  not  enlarge  itself  to  such  a 
pitch  as  holiness  will  not  warrant.  6oA  wiH  let 
the  resisters  of  his  Spirit  see,  that  as  he  was  meird.- 
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fill  to  endure  them  so  long,  so  he  is  too  holy  to  beer 
with  them  any  longer.     For  during  the  time  of  his 
forbearance,  the  repute  of  his  holiness  lies  at  stake. 
What  glory  did  God  gain  to  his  mercy,  as  it  is  in 
Psalm  1.  by  bearing  with  such  as  consented  with 
thieves  J  as  were  partakers  with  adulterers,  as  gave 
their  mouth  to  slanders  and  reproaches?  I  say, 
what  glory  did  he  gain  in  verse  21,  These  things 
hast  thou  done,  and  I  kept  silence;  and  thou 
thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one  as 
thyself?  Here  we  see,  in  recompence  of  his  forbear- 
ance, they  question  his  righteousness ;  and  from  his 
permission  conclude  also  his  approbation  of  their 
wickedness* 

2.  God  in  this  vindicates  the  honour  of  his  mercy, 
by  making  it  clear  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  his 
justice :  nay,  that  it  is  not  only  not  repugnant  to  it, 
but  also  makes  way  for  a  severer  execution  of  it : 
and  from  hence  God  may  be  said  not  only  to  be  mer- 
ciful because  he  will  be  merciful,  but  because  he  will 
be  just.  Mercy  neither  can  nor  will  rescue  an  inipe^ 
nitent  sinner  from  the  hand  of  justice.  All  the  time 
that  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  is  striving  and  dealing 
with  the  heart  of  an  obstinate  sinner,  his  justice  is 
like  a  sleeping  lion,  ready  to  tear  him  in  pieces  when- 
soever God  shall  awaken  it.  It  is  reported  of  Diony- 
sius,  that  setting  to  sea  after  he  had  pillaged  a  tem- 
ple, and  having  a  very  prosperous  voyage,  he  cried 
out,  O  quam  diis  placet  sacrilegium !  How  are  the 
gods  pleased  with  sacrilege !  The  case  of  the  obstinate 
sinner  is  not  much  unlike:  when  men  in  the  full  pur- 
suit of  their  sius  find  themselves  yet  foUotired  by  the 
fresh  gales  of  the  Spirit  blowing  upon  their  hearts, 
they  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  God  will  still  wait 
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their  leisure,  that  these  motions  will  be  perpetual, 
and  that  therefore. they  may  take  their  own  time  to 
accept  of  those  terms,  that  they,  suppose  will  be.  al- 
ways offered :  and  consequently  they  will  venture  to 
swear  once  more,  to  wantonize.  once  again,  to  take 
another  sip  or  two.  of  the.  cup  of  intemperance,  till 
the  Spirit  departs  of  a  sudden,  and  leaves,  them  in  a 
state  of  irrecoverable  hardness,  and  perdition.  As^ 
children,  when  they  play  by  the  seashore,  they  will 
in  sport  step  a  little  into  the  water,  and  presently  a 
foot  further,  and  so.  on,  till  the  tide  unexpectedly 
comes,  and  sweeps  them  away  beyond  all  possibilitj^ 
of  return.  As  long  as  an  obdurate  sinner  goes  on 
resisting  the  Spirit,  even  the  angels  of  heaven  cry  to 
God,  How  long^  O  Lard^  holy  and  just !  Where  is 
the  glory  of  thy  holiness,  and  thy  zeal  for  thy  justice, 
that  thou. dost  thus  suffer  so  provoking,  and  yet  so 
contemptible  a  creature  to  make  a  progress  in  his 
rebellion,  to  abuse  thy  grace,  and  to  affront  thy  Spi- 
rit ?  Now  the  righteous  God  is  here  even  engaged 
to  withdraw  his  Spirit,  and  to  vindicate  the  honouc 
of  his  mercy  by  the  exercise  of  his  justice. 

4,  God  withdraws  his  Spirit  upon  resistance,  be- 
cause this  naturally  raises  in  the  hearts  of  men  an 
esteem  and  valuation  pf  the  Spirit's  workings :  and 
the  reason  of  this  is,  because  in  so  doing,  men  appa- 
rently see  that  God  himsdf  puts  an  esteem  and  va- 
lue upon  them,  otherwise  why  should  he  so  severely 
bereave  men  of  them  upon  their  abuse  ?  Were  it  not 
a  treasure,  God  would  not  be  so  choice  of  it.  God 
shewed  what  a  value  he  put  upon  his  vineyard,  by 
taking  it  from  those  husbandmen  who  had  misem* 
ployed  it. 

The  great  God  is  not  jealous  for  a  trifle.  Go^ 
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cantiirae  worldlj  rklics  to  men  even  frhen  thejr 
abuse  them;  but  if  a  spiritaal  talent  be  midmproTed, 
it  mast  be  taken  away.  Now  upon  whatsoever  God 
shews  his  esteem,  it  is  natural  for  men,  acting  ra- 
ticmiJtyt  to  place  theirs. 

Now  the  esteem  that  the  dq»rture  of  the  Spirit 
begets  upon  their  minds  is  twofold. 

1.  An  esteem  of  fear.    For  this,  Uke  the  rest  of 
God*s  judgments,  is  /Mpua  ad  unum,  terror  ad  amnei; 
a  punishment  indeed  to  one,  but  a  terror  to  all.  God        « 
in  every  punishment  does  not  intend  revenge  so  mudi 
as  example.   We  read  how  the  Spirit  departed  finom 
Saul :  and  certainly  God  designed  it  not  only  fin*  a 
judgment  upon  him,  but  also  for  a  document  of  fear 
to  others ;  otherwise,  why  do  these  things  stand  upon 
eternal  record  in  scripture  ?  Questionless  the  thought 
of  this  would  put  a  stop  to  any  sober  mmer ;  it 
would  give  a  restriction  to  his  appetite :  and  if  thav 
be  any  thing  that  keeps  the  sinner  from  causing  the 
Spirit  to  dqmrt,  it  is  the  fear  of  his  departure.   Men 
are  usually  ruled  and  instructed  by  their  fears.   It  h 
the  height  of  spiritual  prudence  to  draw  caution  from 
danger,  to  distil  instruction  from  punishments.  And 
ttom  a  serious  consi^ratioii  of  the  Spirit's  final  de- 
parture from  others,  to  secure  it  in  its  abode  with 
ourselves. 

%  The  thought  of  this  b^ts  in  the  nnnds  of  the 
godly  an  esteem  of  love.  When  they  shall  know  that 
CMl  withdraws  his  Sprit  fitmi  the  miwortby  abuseia 
of  if,  and  yet  continues  it  to  tbemsdves  not  withstand- 
mg  aU  thcdr  unworthiness,  if  there  be  any  but  tlie 
kast  grain  of  pious  ingenuity  in  them,  they  cannot 
but  reflect  upon  this  distinguishing  love  of  God  with 
melting  returns  of  bve  md  aflection.    For  who  is 
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there,  even  amongst  t&e  aimt  hcAj  of  men,  but  re» 
fleeting  upon  his  own  heart  must  of  necessity  con* 
fess»  Is  there  not  with  me  also  an  exposition  to.  the 
Spirit,  as  well  as  in  others  ?  yet  the  Spirit  has  for 
ever  departed  from  them,  and  still  abides  working 
and  striving  with  me.  Singularity  puts  a  value  and 
endearment  upon  mercy.  Ei^oymenta  that  are  pe^ 
cuUar  are  usually  precious. 

AppUcatum.  you  have  heard  that  there  is  a  ael 

time,  after  which  the  Spirit,  being  resisted,  will  cease 

to  strive,  and  depart :  you  have  also  beard  how  many 

ways  it  may  be  resisted;  and  withal,  the  several 

grounds  and  reasons  why  it  will  withdraw  upon  such 

resistance.    And  now,  what  can  be  more  seasonable 

than  to  wrap  up  all  in  the  i^XMitle's  own  ^chortation^ 

1  Thess.  V.  19,  Quench  not  the  Spirit.    It  is  dear 

therefore  that  it  may  be  quenched.  And  if  so,  it  will 

be  our  prudence  to  avoid  all  those  courses  that  may 

not  only  quench,  but  even  cool  it  in  its  workings. 

I^et  every  one  be  as  careful  and  tender  of  grieving 

the  Spirit,  as  he  would  be  of  grieving  his  cmly  and 

hia  dearest  friend.    Believe  it,  it  is  this  Spirit  alone 

that  is  able  to  stand  by  and  comfort  you  in  all  the 

disconsolate  and  dark  passages  of  your  lives.   When 

he  is  gone,  who  shall  resolve  and  dear  up  all  the 

doubts  of  our  misgiving  and  trembling  consciences  ? 

who  shall  subdue  all  our  comiptians  ?  who  shall  bettf 

up  our  desponding  souls  in  the  midst  of  afflictions  ? 

who  shall  ward  off  the  force  and  fire  of  temptations? 

Our  own  deceiving  hearts,  an  alluring  worl<t  a 

tempting  Devil,  and  all  the  powers  of  sin  and  bell; 

will  he  let  loose  upon  us :  and,  what  is  the  greateat 

misery  of  all,  being  deprived  of  the  l^acit,  we  shall 

have  nothing  to  oppose  them ;  no  second  to  assr 
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Be  ready  therefore  to  entertain  it  in  all  its  metiODs ; 
to  cherish  all  its  suggestions :  whensoever  it  knocks 
at  the  door  of  your  hearts,  (as  it  often  does,)  stand 
prepared  to  open  to  it,  and  receive  it  with  joy.  When      ^ 
it  speaks  to  you  in  the  word,  answer,  as  Samuel  did. 
Speaks  hord^far  thy  servant  hears.  When  it  ae^ns 
to  pull  you  firom  sin,  and  says.  Do  not  that  abomd' 
noble  thing  which  my  soul  hates ;  draw  bai^  your 
hands  from  the  conunissibn  of  it,  and  do  it  not  finr  a 
worid.  When  it  enables  you  to  relinquish  and  for- 
sake some  sins,  never  rest  till  you  have  forsaken 
them  alL  When  it  raises  you  to  the  performance  of 
some  good  duties,  still  press  forward  to  perfectkm : 
let  every  holy  motion  and  desire  be  improved  into 
an  holy  action :  but  if  you  should  at  any  time  chance 
to  grieve  or  oppose  him,  (as  we  do  all  of  us  too,  too 
frequently,)  yet  be  sure  that  you  persist  not  in  it,  but 
recover  yourselves  by  a  speedy  and  a  serious  humili- 
ation.  Mourn  over  your  disobedience,  pray  fervently 
for  an  obedient  heart    Assuredly  you  will  hereaftar 
find,  that  it  is  better  thus  to  strive  with  God  in  pray- 
er, than  with  the  Spirit  in  his  workings.  Now  as  ar- 
guments to  dissuade  or  deter  you  from  this,  and 
withal  to  persuade  and  excite  you  to  the  former, 
take  these  motives. 

1st,  Our  resisting  of  the  Spirit  in  his  precepts  and 
instructions  will  certainly  bereave  us  of  his  comforts. 
Now  the  office  of  the  Spirit  consists  in  these  two 
great  works,  to  instruct  and  to  comfort  The  same 
Sjnrit  that  in  John  xvi.  7  is  termed  a  Com/arter, 
in  the  thirteenth  verse  is  said  to  be  a  guide  to  lead 
into  all  truth.  Where  we  must  note,  that  his  comfort- 
ing work  always  presupposes  and  follows  his  work 
of  instruction ;  yea,  and  it  is  dispensed  to  men  as  a 
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reward  for  their  obedience  to  that ;  naj,  before  this 
urork  pass  upon  the  soul,  it  is  not  capable  of  the 
other.  For  the  Spirit  to  pour  in  comfort  to  an  im- 
pure heart,  before  it  is  qualified;  and  cleansed,  and  as 
it  were  prepared,  by  its  instructing,  convincing  work ; 
it  is  as  if  a  physician  should  administer  cordials  to  a 
corrupt,  foul  body ;  they  would  do  much  more  hurt 
than  good,  till  the  ill  humours  are  purged  and  eva- 
cuated. He  that  will  not  be  reformed  cannot  be  com- 
forted. Grod  has  inseparably  joined  these  two  to- 
gether, and  therefore  it  is  presumption  for  any  to 
hope  to  divide  and  put  them  asunder;  as  it  is  in  Rom. 
xiv.  17,  righteousness  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
go  linked  together.  Purity  and  spiritual  joy  are  as 
closely  united  as  sin  and  sorrow.  It  is  in  vain  to 
catch  at  one  and  balk  the  other.  He  that  will  not 
obey  the  Spirit  as  his  instructor  shall  never  enjoy 
him  as  his  comforter. 

Now  the  reason  that  such  as  resist  the  Spirit  can- 
not enjoy  his  comforts  is,  because  this  resistance  is 
inconsistent  with  those  ways  by  which  the  Spirit 
speaks  comfort ;  and  these  are  two. 
.  1.  The  Spirit  speaks  comfortably,  by  giving  a  man 
to  understand  his  interest  in  Christ,  and  consequently 
in  the  love  of  God.  But  it  is  impossible  for  him  that 
resists  the  Spirit  to  be  sure  of  any  of  these,  inasmuch 
as  he  falls  under  those  qualifications  that  render  a 
man  the  proper  object  of  God's  hatred,  and  totally 
estranged  from  Christ;  1  John  iii.  6,  Whosoever  abtd- 
eth  in  Christ  sinneth  not;  and  whosoever  sinneth 
hath  neither  seen  nor  known  him.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  easily  granted,  that  he  who  acts  in  a  continual 
repugnancy  to  God's  Spirit,  by  a  despisal  of  all  !»« 
holy  motions  and  su^estions,  sins,  and  tiiat  at 
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stfain ;  tad  upon  this  ccmoesrioii,  this  scripture 
will  unaToidaUy  oondode  him  80  fiu*  unaoqaaiated 
with  Christy  «8  neither  to  hare  seen  nor  known  Iobl 
And  can  we  rationally  imagine,  that  he  who  has 
neither  seen  nor  known  Christ  can  have  anj  sure 
interest  in  him  ?  He  that  is  interested  in  Christ  h 
his  firi«DKl;  Jdm  xv.  15,  /  call  you  not  terwmtB^  hmt 
Jriend$ ;  but  he  that  is  not  so  much  as  an  acquaint- 
ance cannot  possibly  be  a  friend.    And  for  any  in- 
terest in  God's  lore,  he  is  totally  excluded  from  that ; 
Psalm  xi.  5,  The  wicked  his  mul  hateth.  And  sudi 
are  all  resisters  of  God's  Spirit,  wicked  in  the  high* 
est,  jcar'  cftx^,  and  by  way  of  eminence.    Now  bow 
can  the  Spirit  convey  comfort  to  such  persons?  To 
whom  if  he  reports  the  truth,  as  the  Spirit  of  truth 
can  do  no  otherwise,  he  must  tell  them  that  they  are 
aliens  to  Christ,  strangers  to  the  covenant,  enemies 
to  God,  haters  of  him,  and  therefore  hated  by  him* 
Now  if  these  can  be  arguments  of  comfwt,  then  he 
that  resists  God's  Spirit  may  be  comforted. 

S.  The  second  way  by  which  the  l^irit  eomfiirts 
a  man,  is  by  discovering  to  him  that  grace  that  is 
within  him ;  that  is,  not  only  by  clearing  up  God's 
love  to  him,  but  also  by  making  him  see  his  love  to 
God.  The  strength  of  this,  as  it  is  an  argument  of 
comfort,  lies  here.  Because  our  love  to  God  it  is  the 
proper  effect,  and  therefore  the  infallible  sign  of 
God's  love  to  us,  which  is  the  great  basis  and  foun- 
dation  of  all  comfort.  We  therefore  bve  because  we 
were  first  bdoved.  But  can  the  love  of  God  abide  in 
him  who  resists  and  does  despite  to  his  Spirit?  Can 
any  one  at  the  same  time  fight  like  an  enemy  and 
love  like  a  friend  ?  The  sinner  cannot  give  any  true 
evidence  of  his  l<yve  to  God,  masDMich  as  a  eootiniifed. 
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obstinate  resistance  of  the  l^irit  is  inconsistent  with 
grace ;  and  it  implies  a  contradiction  for  any  one  to 
love  God,  and  to  oppose  that  Spirit,  that  is  a  l^irit 
of  love. 

And  thus  it  is  clear,  that  such  as  resist  the  Spirit's 
strivings  cannot  share  in  his  comforts.  And  how 
unconceivably  sad  and  miserable  it  is  to  want  them, 
none  knows  so  much  as  those  that  have  wanted  them. 
If  God  should  let  loose  all  the  sorest  afflictions  of 
this  life  upon  you,  and  should  awaken  your  con- 
sciences to  accuse  you,  and  withal  possess  your  guilty, 
despairing  souls  with  a  lively  sense  of  his  wrath  for 
sin,  and  fill  you  with  the  terrors  of  hell,  so  that  you 
should  even  roar  by  reasoiil  of  the  disquietness  of 
your  hearts,  as  he  had  done  to  some,  and  particular- 
ly to  David,  you  would  then  know  what  it  is  to  have 
the  Spirit  as  a  comforter.  However,  when  you  come 
to  look  death  in  the  face,  and  are  upon  your  passage 
into  eternity,  and  presently  to  appear  before  God  in 
judgment,  then  you  will  prize  the  comforts  of  the 
Spirit.  And  if  you  ever  hope  to  enjoy  them  at  that 
disconsolate  hour,  beware  how  you  resist  his  striv- 
ings now. 

The  second  motive  why  we  should  comply  with 
the  Spirit  is,  because  the  resisting  of  it  brings  a  man 
under  hardness  of  heart  and  a  reprobate  sense.  Now 
a  man  is  then  said  to  be  under  a  reprobate  sense,  when 
he  has  lost  all  spiritual  feeling ;  so  that  when  heaven 
and  the  joys  thereof  are  displayed  before  him,  he  is 
not  at  all  affected  with  desire ;  when  hell  and  wrath 
and  eternal  misery  are  held  forth  to  him,  he  is  not 
moved  with  terror. 

Now  resisting  of  the  Spirit  brings  this  IiardnciiL 
upon  the  heart  two  ways. 

VOL.  VII,  D  d 
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1.  By  way  of  natural  causation.  Hardocaa  of 
heart  is  the  proper  issue  and  effect  of  thb  reastanoe. 
Every  act  of  opposition  to  the  Spirit  disposes  tlie 
soul  to  resist  it  further ;  as  the  reception  of  one  de^ 
gree  of  heat  dbposes  the  subject  to  receive  the  se- 
cond, and  the  second  the  third,  till  it  arrives  to  tbe 
highest.  And  the  more  frequent  the  Spirit's  work- 
ings have  been,  the  heart  grows  more  insensible  and 
hard ;  as  a  path,  by  often  being  trod,  is  daily  oiore 
and  more  hardened.  Custom  in  sin  produces  bdd- 
nesa  in  sin ;  and  we  know  boldness  is  for  the  most 
part  grounded  upon  the  insensibility  of  danger, 

S.  This  resistance  brings  hardness  of  heart,  by  way 
of  a  judicial  curse  from  God.  It  causes  God  to  sus- 
pend his  convincing  and  converting  grace ;  whereup- 
on the  sinner  is  more  and  more  established  and  con- 
firmed in  his  sin.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  the 
hardness  of  Pharaoh's  heart  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
struction had  in  it  something  of  punishment  as  wdl 
as  sin ;  *  and  was  penally  inflicted  upon  him  as  a 
judgment  for  his  irrational  hardness  under  God's 
former  judgments.  I  shall  all^  no  more  examples; 
this  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  how  dreadful  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  punished  with  an  hard  heart.  It  is  this 
alone,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  that  renders  aU  the  means 
of  a  man's  salvation  utterly  ineffectual 

The  third  motive  is,  because  resisting  of  the  Spirit 
puts  a  man  in  the  very  next  disposition  to  the  great 
and  unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  For 
this  dreadful  sin  is  only  a  greater  kind  of  resistance 
of  the  Spirit.  And  all  the  foregoing  acts  of  resist- 
ance are  like  so  many  degrees  and  steps  leading  to 
this.  For  since  a  man  cannot  presently  and  on  the 
sudden  arrive  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sin,  there  are 
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some  previous  antecedent  dispositions  to  en- 
large, and,  as  it  were,  make  room  m  the  heart  for  the 
admission  of  so  great  a  sin  as  this.  All  former  op^ 
positions  of  the  Spirit  empty  their  maligiiity  into  this 
one,  which  virtually  includes  them  all,  as  rivers  emp- 
ty themselves  into  the  sea.  It  is  confessed  a  man 
may  fioequently  oppose  the  Spirit,  and  yet  not  comr 
mit  this  great  an ;  yet  none  ever  committed  this  sin^ 
but  such  as  had  before  frequently  resisted  the  Spirit 
Some  indeed  make  the  sin  against  the  Hdy  Ghost  to 
he  only  a  blasphemous  rejection  of  the  external  ob- 
jective testimony  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of  his  mirar 
des,  by  which  he  attested  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  so 
as  to  ascribe  them  to  the  Devil.  But  as  for  a  wilful, 
malicious  opposing  of  the  internal,  efficient  persuasion 
of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  they  doubt  whether  the 
nature  of  man  is  capable  of  such  an  act.  Here,  not 
to'exclude  the  former  from. being  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  certain  it  is,  that  the  general  judgments 
of  divines  do  agree  in  the  latter.  And  Hebrews  vi. 
4,  5,  6j  seems  not  obscurely  to  evince  the  same. 

And  thus  you  have  seen  that  way  marked  out  be- 
fore you  that  leads  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Therefore  it  nearly  concerns  all  resisters  of  the  Spi- 
rit to  bethink  themselves  whither  they  are  going, 
and  to  beware  that  they  do  not  slide  into  that  that 
is  unpardonable.  It  is  wisdom  timely  tQ  depart  from 
your  sins,  before  the  Spirit  finally  departs  from  you. 
I  hope  there  is  none  here  that  either  has  or  ever  shall 
commit  this  great  sin ;  yet  consider,  which  certainly 
is  terror  enough  to  a  considering  mind,  that  if  you 
go  on,  and  still  proceed  to  resist  the  Spirit,  it  is 
sible  that  you  may.  And  in  things  that  concer 
everlasting  ruin  of  an  immortal  soul,  misert 
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po8Me  si  velis.    It  is  a  miserable  and  a  dangerous 
thing  to  be  able  eternally  to  undo  yourselves  if  joa 
will.  Wherefore  I  should  now  entreat  and  advise  all, 
as  they  desire  the  comforts  of  the  Spirit,  as  they 
tender  the  good  of  then-  predous,  never-dying  souls, 
as  they  wish  for  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  a 
peaceable  OHiscience,  as  they  hope  to  enjoy  the  re- 
freshing sense  of  Grod*s  love  here,  and  to  behold  his 
face  with  joy  hereafter,  that  they  would  forbear  to 
resist  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit ;  for  if  we  still  go  on 
further  and  further,  till  we  come  to  resist  him  so  far, 
he  win  then  seal  and  fit  us  for  wrath  and  judgment 
in  this  world,  and  then  actually  deliver  us  up  to  it 
in  the  next. 


SERMON  LXII. 


Matthew  ▼•  20, 

For  I  say  unio  you^  TJuU  unless  your  righieousnsss  exceed 
the  righteousness  qfihe  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye  shall  in 
no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

W  E  have  here  the  great  doctor  of  souls  in  his  ser- 
mon upon  the  mount  applying  himself  to  the  great 
business  of  souls,  their  eternal  happiness  and  salva- 
tion ;  a  thing  aimed  at  by  all,  but  attained  by  few. 
And  since  there  can  be  no  rational  direction  to  the 
end,  but  what  is  laid  in  the  prescription  of  the 
means,  he  shews  them  the  most  effectual  course  of 
iuriving  to  this  happiness  that  is  imaginable;  and 
that  is,  partly  by  discovering  those  ways  and  means 
.by  which  men  come  to  miss  of  salvation ;  and  partly 
by  declaring  those  other  ways  by  which  alone  it  is 
to  be  attained :  first  he  shews  them  how  it  cannot 
be  acquired ;  and  secondly  how  it  may.  It  cannot 
be  attained  by  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and 
pharisees;  it  may  be  attained  by  such  an  one  as 
does  exceed  it. 

In  order  to  the  understanding  of  the  words,  I 
must  premise  some  short  explication  of  these  three 
things. 

I.  Who  and  what  these  scribes  and  pharisees 
were. 

II.  What  is  here  meant  by  righteousness.       ^ 

III.  And  lastly,  what  by  the  kingdom  of 
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I.  And  first  for  the  first,  who  these  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were.    It  would  be  both  tedious,  and,  as  to 
our  present  business,  superfluous,  to  discourse  exactly 
of  the  original  and  ways  of  the  several  sects  that 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour  infested  the  Jewish 
church ;  such  as  were  the  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  Es- 
senes,  and  Herodians.     Let  it  suffice  us  therefore  to 
consider  so  much  of  them  as  may  contribute  to  the 
clearing  of  the  text ;  which  is,  that  these  pharisees 
were  a  powerful  ruling  sect  amongst  the  Jews,  pro- 
fessing and  pretending  to  a  greater  sanctity  of  life 
and  purity  of  doctrine  than  any  others.    Upon  which 
account  they  gave  denomination  to  their  sect  ftom 
pharash^  a  word  importing  separation ;  as  that  they 
were  men  who  had  sequestered  and  set  apiirt  them- 
selves to  the  study  and  pursuit  of  a  more  suldime 
piety  and  strictness  of  life  than  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
as  also  such  as  gave  the  best  interpretations  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  not  only  expounding,  but  also  correct- 
ing and  perfi^cting  it  where  it  was  defectire. 

In  \^hich  respect  they  siaruck  in  with  the  scribes. 
fatpharisee  is  the  name  of  a  sect,  scribe  of  an  Mce; 
and  sigbifies  as  much  as  a  daetar,  one  whose  em- 
ployment it  was  to  interpret  and  expound  the  law  to 
the  people  in  their  synagogues.  So  that  in  short  the 
scribed  and  pharisees  amongst  the  Jews  were  such  as 
owned  themselves  for  the  strictest  livers  and  the 
best  teilchers  in  the  world. 

II.  The  second  thing  to  be  explained  is,  what  our 
Saviour  here  means  by  righteousness.  The  word 
may  have  a  twofold  atception. 

1.  It  may  import  a  righteousness  of  doctrine ;  such 
an  one  as  is  to  be  the  rule  and  measure  of  the 
righteousness  of  our  actions. 
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St*  It  may  import  a  righteousness  in  poi&t  of  p^c- 
tice;  that  is,  such  an  one  as  denominates  a  man 
just  or  righteous;  as  the  former  properly  denomi- 
nates a  man  only  sound  or  orthodox. 

And  now,  according  to  these  two  senses,  as  right- 
eousness is  twice  mentioned  in  the  text ;  so  it  is  first 
mentioned  in  one  sense,  and  then  in  the  other. 

The  righteousness  called  by  our  Saviour  the  righU 
eousness  qf  the  pharisees  signifies  the  righteousness 
taught  by  the  pharisees,  which  is  manifest  from  the 
whole  drift  of  the  chapter.  In  all  which  throughout, 
it  is  evidently  Christ's  design  to  oppose  the  purity  of 
his  doctrine  in  the  clear  exposition  of  the  law,  to 
the  corrupt  and  pehaidous  expositions  that  the  pha- 
risees gave  of  the  same. 

But  then  the  other  ri^teousness,  called  by  our  Sa- 
viour your  righteausneM,  impkirts  a  righteousness  of 
practice,  a  pious  life,  or  a  course  of  evangelical  obe* 
dience.  So  that  the  sense  of  our  Saviour^s  words 
taken  more  at  lai^  runs  thus :  Unless  you  pursue 
and  live  up  to  a  greater  measure  of  piety  than  what 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  teach  and  prescribe  you  in 
their  perverse  and  superficial  glosses  upon  the  law  of 
Moses,  you  will  find  it  infinitely  short  and  insuffi- 
cient to  bring  you  to  heaven.  Your  lives  must  out- 
do your  lessons.  You  must  step  further,  and  bid 
higher,  or  you  will  never  reach  the  price  and  pur- 
chase of  a  glorious  immortality. 

III.  The  third  and  last  thing  to  be  explained  is^ 
what  our  Saviour  here  means  by  the  kingdom  of 
heaven :  for  there  are  three  several  significations  o£ 
it  in  scripture. 

1.  It  is  taken  for  the  state  and  economy  of  the 
church   under  Christianity,  opposed  to  the  Jewish 
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and  Mosaic  eccmotny;  in  which  sense  that  known 
speech  both  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Savioiir 
is  to  be  understood,  in  which  they  told  the  world, 
that  the  kingdom  qf  heaven  was  at  hand;  that  is, 
that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  then  ready  to  ex- 
pire and  cease,  and  that  of  the  Messiah  to  take  place. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  kingdom  of  gracei, 
by  which  Christ  rules  in  the  hearts  of  men.  In 
which  sense  those  words  of  hb  to  the  young  man 
are  to  be  understood  in  Mark  xii.  S4,  Thau  art  not 
far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  lliat  is,  Thoa  art 
not  far  from  such  a  frame  and  disposition  of  spirit, 
as  fits  a  man  to  be  my  disciple  and  subject,  and  so 
brings  him  under  the  spiritual  rule  of  my  sceptre. 

S.  And  lastly,  it  is  taken  for  the  kingdom  of  gkiry, 
which  is  the  prime  and  most  eminent  aoception  of 
it ;  and  which  I  conceive  is  intended  here ;  though  I 
deny  not  but  some  would  have  it  expounded  in  the 
first  of  these  three  senses. 

But  besides  that  the  natural  aspect  of  the  phrase 
seems  to  favour  this  interpretation,  the  word  enters 
ing  into  much  more  easQy  denoting  a  passage  into 
another  place,  than  merely  into  another  state  or 
condition ;  the  same  is  yet  further  evident  from 
hence,  that  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  here  exhibited  as  the  end  and  reward  that  men 
propose  to  themselves  as  attainable  by  the  righteous* 
ness  of  their  lives,  and  consequently  to  commence 
upon  the  expiration  of  them ;  which  therefore  can  be 
nothing  else  but  a  state  of  blessedness  in  another 
world. 

These  things  premised  by  way  of  explication,  we 
may  take  the  entire  sense  of  the  words  in  these 
three  propositions. 
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1.  That  a  righteousness  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  salvation.  Which  is  an  assertion 
of  such  self-evidence,  and  so  universally  granted  by 
all,  in  appearance  at  least,  that  to  cast  any  remark 
upon  it  might  at  most  seem  ridiculous,  did  not  so 
many  in  the  world  contradict  their  profession  by 
their  practice ;  and  while  they  own  designs  for 
heaven,  yet  indeed  live  and  act  as  if  they  were  can- 
didates of  hell  and  probationers  for  damnation. 

2.  As  a  righteousness  is  necessary,  so  every  de- 
gree of  righteousness  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
soul  to  eternal  happiness.  It  must  be  such  an  one 
as  exceeds,  such  an  one  as  stands  upon  higher 
ground  than  that  which  usually  shews  itself  in  the 
lives  and  conversation  of  the  generality  of  mankind. 

8dly,  and  more  particularly,  that  righteousness 
that  saves  and  lets  a  man  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, must  far  surpass  the  best  and  the  greatest 
righteousness  of  the  most  refined  and  glistering  hy- 
pocrite in  the  worid. 

Which  proposition,  as  virtually  containing  in  it 
both  the  former,  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
discourse.  And  the  prosecution  of  it  shall  lie  in 
these  three  things. 

I.  To  shew  the  defects  of  the  h3rpocrite's  righteous- 
ness, here  expressed  by  the  righteousness  of  the 
scribes  and  pharisees,  and  declared  for  such  an  one 
as  cannot  save. 

II.  To  shew  those  perfections  and  conditions  by 
which  the  righteousness  that  saves  and  brings  to 
heaven  does  transcend  and  surpass  this. 

III.  And  lastly.  To  shew  the  grounds  and  rea- 
son of  the  necessity  of  such  a  righteousness  in  order 
to  a  man's  salvation. 
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And  first,  for  the  defects  of  the  hypocritical,  Pha- 
risaical righteousness,  we  may  reckon  several. 

1.  As  first,  that  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the  exter- 
nal actions  of  duty ;  never  taking  care  of  the  inward 
deportment  of  the  soul,  in  the  r^ulation   of  its 
thoughts,  wisheis,  and  affections;  in  the  due  ocKn- 
posure  of  which  consists  the  very  spirit  and  vital 
part  of  religion.    The  pharisees  taught  the  Jews, 
that  he  who  imbrued  not  his  hand  in  his  brother's 
blood  was  no  murderer,  and  that  he  who  defiled  not 
his  neighbour's  bed  could  not  be  charged  with  a 
violation  of  that  command  that  forbade  adultery. 
So  that  it  seems,  according  to  them,  a  man  might 
innocently  bum  with  malice  and  revenge,  lustftd 
and  impure  thoughts,  so  long  as  he  could  keep  the 
furnace  stopped,  and  prevent  them  from  breaking 
forth  and  raging  in  gross  outward  commissions. 

Thus  (as  our  Saviour  told  them)  making  dean 
the  outside  of  the  platter,  and  smoothing  the  sur- 
face of  their  behaviour,  while  their  inward  parts 
were  full  of  all  noisomeness,  filth,  and  abomination. 
-The  hypocrite  and  the  pharisee,  like  some  beasts, 
are  only  valuable  fi>r  their  skin  and  their  fine  co- 
lours ;  so  that  after  all  their  flourishes  of  an  outward, 
dissembled  piety,  all  those  shows  of  abstinence  and 
severity,  by  which  they  amuse  the  eyes  of  the  easy, 
"credulous  world,  we  cannot  say  properly  of  any  one 
of  them,  that  he  is  a  good  man,  but  only  a  good 
sight;  and  that  too,  because  we  cannot  see  all  of 
him. 

Such  persons  are  not  the  temples  or  habitations, 
but  the  sepulchres  of  piety ;  and  we  know  that 
when  we  have  seen  a  sepulchre,'  we  have  had  the 
best  of  it :  for  there  is  none  so  ill  a  friend  to  his 
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other  senses,  as  to  search  or  look  into  it  any  further. 
The  Pharisees  were  thought  and  accounted  by  the 
deluded  vulgar  the  greatest  heroes  in  piety,  the 
highest  and  most  advanced  proficients  in  the  school 
of  religion,  of  all  others  whatsoever ;  so  that  at  the 
same  time  they  were  both  the  glory  and  the  re* 
proach  of  the  rest  of  their  brethren  the  Jews,  whom 
they  seemed  to  obscure,  and  even  to  upbraid,  by 
their  vast  transcendency  in  the  ways  of  sanctity  and 
devotion :  and  yet  our  Saviour  gives  you  the  very 
original  and  spring-head  of  all  those  shining  per- 
formances, in  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  where  he  tells  you,  th€tt 
all  their  works  they  did  to  he  seen  of  men.  It  was 
the  eye  of  the  world  that  they  courted,  and  not  the 
eye  of  heaven  that  they  feared.  Otherwise,  surely 
they  would  have  thought  themselves  responsible  for 
all  the  villainy  and  hypocrisy  of  their  hearts ;  for  all 
their  bosom-cabinet^«oncealed  impurities ;  since  all 
these  were  as  open  to  the  eye  of  God's  searching  om<- 
niscience,  and  as  odious  to  the  pure  eye  of  his  holi- 
ness, as  murders  or  robberies  committed  in  the  face 
of  the  sun^  and  revenged  upon  the  actors  of  them 
by  the  hand  of  public  justice. 

And  where  these  were  cherished  by  the  inward 
affections  and  approbations  of  the  heart,  demure 
looks,  long  prayers,  and  enlarging  of  phylacteries, 
were  but  pitiful,  thin  arts  to  recommend  them  to 
the  acceptance  of  that  Gkxl,  who  looks  through  ap- 
pearances, and  pierces  into  the  heart,  and  ransacks 
the  very  bowels  and  entrails  of  the  soul,  rating  all 
our  services  according  to  the  frame  and  temper  of 
that.  For  being  a  spirit,  he  judges  like  a  spirit, 
and  cannot  be  put  off  with  dress  and  dissimulation, 
paint  and  varnish ;  and  the  fairest  outward  actions  of 
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duty,  not  springing  from  an  inward  principie  of 
piety,  are  no  better  in  the  si^^t  of  him,  who  abomi- 
nates nothing  more  than  a  foul  heart  couched  under 
a  fair  behaviour. 

2.  A  second  £Eiult  and  flaw  in  this  ri^fateousnesB 
was,  that  it  was  partial  and  imperfect,  not  exteiuiing 
itself  equally  to  all  Glod's  conunands :  some  of  which 
the  Pharisees  accounted  great  ones,  and  accordingly 
laid  some  stress  upon  the  observation  of  them ;  but 
some  again  they  accounted  but  little  ones,  and  so 
styled  them  in  their  common  phrase,  and  shew  as 
little  regard  to  them  in  their  practice. 

Which  defect,  as  it  was  eminent  in  them,  so  it  is 
also  common  to  every  hypocrite  in  the  world,  who 
never  comes  up  roundly  to  the  whole  compass  of  hk 
duty,  even  then  when  he  makes  the  most  pompous 
show;  but  singles  out  some  certain  parts,  which 
perhaps  suit  best  with  his  occasions,  and  least  thwart 
his  corruptions,  leaving  the-  rest  to  those  who  may 
like  them  better.    As  the  proud  or  unclean  person 
may  be  liberal  and  charitable  to  the  poor,  frequent 
in  the  service  of  Gkxl,  abhor  a  lie,  or  a  treacherous 
action,  with  many  other  the  like  duties,  that  do  not 
directly  grate  upon  the  darling  sin  that  he  is  tender 
of:  but  what  says  he  all  this  time  to  those  preoqitB 
that  charge  his  pride  and  his  uncleanness?  God 
calls  upon  him  to  be  humble  as  well  as  charitable,  to 
be  pure  and  chaste,  as  well  as  devout ;  nor  will  it 
suffice  him  to  chop  and  change  one  duty  for  another : 
he  cannot  clear  his  debts,  by  paying  part  of  the 
great  sum  he  owes.    The  obligation  of  the  law  is 
universal  and  uniform,  and  carries  an  equal  aspect  to 
every  instance  of  religion  lying  within  the  compass 
of  its  command.     Upon  which  account  it  is  said^ 
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James  ii.  10,  that  he  that  trends  in  one  is  guilty 
of  all.  For  by  so  doing  he  breaks  the  whole  chain  1 
of  duty,  which  is  as  really  broke  and  divided  by  the/' 
breach  of  one  Unk,  as  if  eveiy  one  of  them  was 
took  asunder.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  laws  of 
men.  For  furely  he  that  is  convict  of  murder  has 
no  cause  to  excuse  that  violation  of  the  law  upon 
this  account,  that  he  is  no  thief  or  traitor :  the  law 
is  as  really,  though  not  as  broadly  violated  by  one 
transgression  as  by  a  thousand :  and  whosoever 
lives,  and  allows  himself  in  the  constant  neglect  of 
any  one  of  Christ's  commands,  and  expects  to  be 
saved  upon  the  stock  of  his  obedience  to'  the  rest  of 
them,  (though  even  the  supposition  of  such  an  obe<- 
dience  is  absdutely  impossible,)  that  man  has  a  hope 
altogether  as  absurd,  sottish,  and  ridiculous,  in  re- 
ference to  his  future  salvation,  as  if  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  case  a  convict  murderer  should  think  to  escape 
the  saitence  and  execution  of  death,  by  pleading 
that  he  never  broke  open  an  house,  nor  conspired 
the  death  of  his  prince,  or  bore  his  share  in  a  public 
rebellion:  how  would  every  one  hiss  and  explode 
«uch  a  defence ! 

David  knew  that  there  was  no  building  any  solid 
confidence  upon  a  parcelled,  curtailed  obedience; 
and  therefore  he  states  his  hope  upon  such  an  one 
as  was  entire  and  universal;  Psalm  cxix. 6,  I^n 
shall  I  not  be  ashamed^  when  I  have  respect  to  all 
thy  commandments.  Every  disappointment  certainly 
draws  after  it  a  shame:  and  whosoever  hopes  to 
stand  before  Gkni's  tribunal  in  the  strength  of  a 
righteousness  maimed  in  any  one  integral  part  of 
it,  will  have  a  defeat  and  a  disappointment  cast  upon 
his  greatest  expectation  and  his  highest  concern- 
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ment ;  he  will  be  lurched  in  that  that  admits  of  no 
after-game  or  reparation. 

God  exacts  of  every  soul  that  looks  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven   a  perfect  righteousness; 
perfect,  I  say,  with  a  perfection  oi  sincerity,  whicA 
is  a  perfection  of  parts,  though  not  of  d$grees  :  that 
is,  there  is  no  one  grace  or  virtue  but  a  Christiaa 
must  have  it  before  he  can  be  saved :  though  such 
is  the  present  state  of  human  infirmity,  that  he  can- 
not in  this  life  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  that 
virtue.  But  as  an  infant  is  a  man,  because  he  has 
all  the  parts  of  a  man,  though  he  has  them  not  in 
that  bulk  and  strength  that  those  have  who  are 
grown  up ;  so  he  is  righteous  and  sincere  who  per- 
fixrms  every  divine  precept,  omitting  no  one  of  them, 
though  his  performances  have  not  that  perfection 
and  exactness  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  obedience  of 
a  person  glorified  and  made  perfiect.     However,  still 
we  see  that  universality  is  required,  and  an  equal 
compliance  with  all  the  divine  {Mrecepts.     For  as  it 
is  not  an  handsome  eye,  an  handsome  hand,  or  an 
handsome  leg,  but  an  universal  symmetry  and  just 
proportion  of  all  the  members  and  features  of  the 
body,  that  makes  an  handsome  man  ;  so  neither  is  it 
the  practice  of  this  or  that  virtue,  but  an  entire 
complexion  of  all,  that  must  render  and  denominate 
a  man  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.    And  thereftnne 
it  was  infinite  folly  in  the  pharisees  to  be  exact  in 
other  things,  even  to  the  tithing  of  rue  and  cum- 
min, and  in  the  mean  time  to  lop  off  the  force  and 
design  of  a  grand  precept  of  the  law,  by  allowing 
men  in  some  cases  not  to  pay  honour  to  their  pa^ 
rents ;  as  we  read  in  Mark  vii.  10, 1 1, 12,  IS,  making 
it  a  damnable  sin  forsooth  to  deprive  the  priest  of  a 
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salad,  but  a  very  allowable  tbiog  to  suffer  a  parent 
to  starve  with  hunger.  But  when  such  a  deluded 
wretch  shall  brave  up  his  accounts  to  God,  that  he 
prayed  aften^fasted  twice  a  week  9  paid  tithe  of  all 
that  he  had;  what  will  he  answer,  when  God  shall 
reply  upon  him ;  Ay,  but,  friend,  what  have  you 
done  for  your  distressed  father. and  mother?  Your 
bowels  have  been  shut  up  to  your  nearest  kindred, 
and  you  have  not  relieved  the  poor,  though  recom-> 
mended  with  the  dearest  relation.  Then  he  will 
find,  that  the  performance  of  one  duty  can  be  no 
recompence  for  the  omission  of  another. 

Men  should  measure  their  righteousness  by  the 
extent  of  Christ's  satisfaction  for  sin,  which  was  far 
from  being  partial  or  imperfect;  it  grasped  and 
comprehended  all  the  sins  that  either  were  or  could 
be  committed.  And  if,  in  the  application  of  this  sa« 
tisfaction  to  any  soul,  Christ  should  take  all  the  sins 
of  it  upon  his  own  score,  one  only  excepted,  that 
one  sin  would  inevitably  expose  it  to  the  full  stroke 
of  God's  vengeance,  and  sink  it  for  ever  into  endless 
perdition. 

Let  a  man  therefore  shew  me  any  one  part  of  the 
law,  for  the  transgression  of  which  Christ  did  not 
shed  his  blood ;  and  for  the  pardon  of  which  the 
merits  of  that  blood  must  not  be  imputed  to  him,  if 
ever  it  is  pardoned ;  and  I  will  grant,  that  in  the 
general  rules  and  obligations  of  obedience,  that  part 
of  the  law  admits  of  an  exception,  and  consequently 
obliges  not  his  practice :  but  Christ  knew  full  well 
how  imperfect  a  Saviour  and  Redeemer  the  world 
would  have  found  him,  had  he  not  paid  a  price  to 
divine  justice  for  every  even  the  least  and  most  de* 
spised  deviation  from  the  law.    One  peccadillo,  as 
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some  phrase  it,  if  not  satisfied  for,  had  been  enough 
to  crack  and  confound  the  whole  sjrstem  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  to  have  lodged  the  whole  mass  of  mankind 
eternally  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

From  all  which  it  appears,  that  the  partial, 
mangled  obedience  that  the  hypocrite  or  the  pha- 
risee  pays  to  the  divine  precepts,  can  entitle  him  to 
no  right  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heavai  : 
there  is  no  coming  thither  with  a  piece  of  a  wedding 
garment,  with  the  ragged  robe  of  an  half  and  a  cur- 
tailed righteousness :  and  the  righteousness  of  the 
most  eminent  unregenerate  professor  amounts  to  no 
more,  who  is  never  so  clear  and  entire  in  duty«  but 
that  he  has  his  reserves,  his  allowances,  and  exemp- 
tions from  some  severe,  troublesome  precept  or  otho-, 
that  he  is  resolved  to  dispense  with  himself  in  the 
observance  of;  as  never  worshipping  God  but  with 
a  proviso,  that  he  may  still  bow  in  the  house  of  his 
beloved  Rimmon. 

S.  The  third  defect  of  this  pharisaical,  unsound 
righteousness  is,  that  it  is  l^al ;  that  is,  such  an 
one  as  expects  to  win  heaven  upon  the  strength  of 
itself  and  its  own  worth.  Which  opinion  alone 
were  enough  to  embase  the  very  ri^teousness  of 
angeb  in  the  sight  of  God  so  far,  as  to  render  it  not 
only  vain,  but  odious ;  and  to  turn  the  best  of  sa- 
crifices into  the  worst  of  sins.  It  is  an  affront  to 
mercy  for  any  one  to  pretend  merit.  It  is\o  pull 
Christ  down  \  from  the  cross,  to  degrade  him  from  hb 
mediatorship ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  nuUify  and  eva- 
cuate the  whole  work  of  man's  redemption. 

For,  as   St.   Paul  argues  most  irrefragably,  if 
righteousness  is  hy  the  lawy  then  is  Christ  dead  in 
vain:  since  upon  this  supposition  there  can  be  no 
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niecessity  of  Christ  or  Christianity;  and  the  gospel 
itself  were  but  a  neemess  and  a  superfluous  thing: 
for  it  is  but  for  a  man  to  set  up  and  traffic  for  hea- 
ven upon  his  own  stock ;  and  to  say  to  himself,  / 
wis  do  thuf,  and  live :  my  own  arm  shall  brings 
salvation  to  me,  and  my  righteousness  skaUuphold 
me. 

But  who  art  thou;  O  vain  man !  that  durst  reason 
thus  about  thj  eternal  state  ?  when,  if  God  should 
enter  into  judgment  with  the  best  of  his  servants, 
no  flesh  Uving  could  hejusttfledm  his  sight:  a  sight 
that  endures  not  the  least  unpardoned,  unremitted 
transgression;  that  charges  the  very  angels  wtth 
Joliy.  So  infinitely  exact,  seai'ching,  and  spiritual, 
is  the  eye  of  divine  justice,  and  so  vastly  great  is 
the  prize  of  glory  that  we  run  for,  so  much  higher 
and  more  valuable  than  our  choicest  and  most  ela- 
borate  performances ! 

And  can  we  think  then,  that  a  few  broken 
prayers,  a  few  deeds  of  charity,  a  few  fastings  and 
abstinencies,  and  i'estraints  of^  our  appetites,  will 
carry  in  them  such  a  commanding,  controlling  value, 
.,  to  be«  u.  though  God-,  tribuM  and  to  mdce 
"\the  doors  of  heaven  fly  open  before  us,  that  we  may 
even  with  the  confidends  of  purchasers  enter  and 
take  possession  of  the  mansions  of  glory  ?  Some  per- 
haps may  think  do,  who  suppose  they  can  never 
think  too  well  of  themselves. 

Biit  as  arrogant  as  such  a  thought  is,  its  arro- 
gance is  not  greater  than  its  absurdity.  T^oi  as  Job 
saysj  Who  can  hiring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  ui^ 
clean  9  And  as  our  Saviour,  Who  can  gather  flgs 
from  thistles  ?  or  the  grapes  of  a  perfect  righteous- 
ness from'  the  briers  and  thorns  o^  a  corrupt  ant' 
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generate  nature  ?  Since  the  ruins  of  our  faculties  by 
original  sin,  let  the  devoutest  and  the  sincerest  Chris- 
tian in  the  world  bring  me  the  best  and  the  exact- 
est  duty  that  ever  he  performed,  and  let  him  sift, 
examine,  and  compare  it  to  the  rigid  measures  of 
the  law,  and  the  holiness  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
then  let  him  venture  the  whole  issue  of  his  eternal 
happiness  upon  it  if  he  dares.  Did  men  consider 
how  many  things  go  to  the  making  of  an  action 
perfectly  good,  and  how  many  such  good  actions  are 
required  to  integrate  and  perfect  a  legal  righteous- 
ness; it  were  impossible  for  them  to  reflect  with 
any  fondness  upon  the  very  best  of  their  services, 
which  are  always  allayed  with  such  mixtures  of 
weakness  and  imperfection. 

And  therefore  let  not  any  pharisee  be  too  confi- 
dent ;  for  be  his  righteousness  what  it  will,  yet  if  he 
hopes  to  justify  himself  by  it,  he  will  find  that  per- 
sons justified  in  this  manner  are  never  glorified. 
Men  may  saint  themselves  as  they  please ;  but  if 
they  have  nothing  to  read  their  saintship  in  but 
their  own  rubric,  they  may  chance  to  find  them- 
selves condemned  in  heaven,  after  they  have  been 
canonized  on  earth. 

And  thus  I  have  shewn  the  three  great  defects 
cleaving  to  the  righteousness  of  the  pharisee,  who  is 
here  represented  as  the  grand  exemplar  and  standard 
of  hypocrisy ;  all  hypocrites  more  or  less  partaking 
of  both  the  nature  and  defects  of  the  pharisaical 
righteousness.  And  if  we  now  grant,  as  with  great 
truth  and  readiness  we  may,  that  the  pharisee  or 
hypocrite  may  live  up  to  such  glorious  externals  and 
visibly  shows  of  religion,  as  to  astonish  the  world 
with  an  admiration  of  Jill  jHUM^itJ ;  so  that  in  the 
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judgment  and  vc^e  of  all,  he  shall  stand'  heir  ap- 
parent to  a  crown  of  glory  and  immortality ;  which 
yet  in  reality  and  truth  he  has  no  more  title  to,  than 
he  who  acts  the  part  of  a  king  upon  the  stage  has  a 
claim  to  a  sceptre  or  a  kingdom :  then  what  judg- 
ment can  we  pass  upon  the  generality  of  men  that 
wear  the  name  of  Christians,  and  upon  that  account 
seem  big  with  expectations  of  a  glorious  eternity, 
yet  are  as  much  short  of  a  pharisaical  righteousness, 
as  that  is  short  of  sincerity?  Alas!  they  are  not 
arrived  so  far  as  to  approve  themselves  to  the  eye  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  to  appear  godly,  or  so  much  as 
to  be  mistaken  for  religious.  But  by  an  open  sen- 
suality and  profaneness,  their  behaviour  seems  a  con- 
stant defiance  of  heaven,  and  a.  confutation  of  their 
religion.  It  were  worth  the  knowing  by  what  rea- 
sonings and  discourses  such  men  support  their  minds 
and  reconcile  their  future  hopes  to  their  present 
practices :  for  if  he,  whom  the  world  judges  a  saint, 
may  yet  be  in  the  gaU  of  bitterness  and  a  son  of 
perdition,  is  it  possible  that  such  an  one,  whose  ac- 
tions proclaim  him  even  to  the  world  for  a  reprobate 
and  a  castaway,  should  yet  indeed  be  a  pious  and  a 
sincere  person  ?  No,  assuredly  ;  for  though  the  pi^ty 
of  a  man's  outward  actions  may  very  well  consist 
with  the  villainy  of  his  heart,  yet  it  is  impossible,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  a  life  outwardly  bad,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  an  heart  inwardly  good ;  and  those  that 
set  forth  for  heaven  in  the  contrary  persuasion  and 
principle,  when  they  meet  with  hell  in  their  jour- 
ney's end,  will  find  that  they  missed  of  their  way. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing,  which  was,  to 
shew  the  defects  of  the  hypocritical,  pharisaiirfll 
righteousness.     I  proceed  now  to  the 
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Secx>nd^  which  is,  to  shew  those  perfecticms  and 
qualities  by  which  the  ligbteousDess  that  sares  and 
brings  to  heaven  does  transcend  and  surpaas  that 
Many  might  be  recounted,  but  I  shall  insist  upon 
four  especially. 

1«  As  first,  that  it  is  entirdy  the  same»  vvliedier 
the  eye  of  man  see  it  or  see  it  not.  It  can  do  its 
alms  where  there  is  no  trumpet  to  sound  before  it,^ 
and  pray  fervently  where  there  is  no  spectator  to 
applaud  it.  It  finds  the  same  enlaigements  and 
flowings  of  affection  when  it  pours  forth  itsdf  before 
God  in  private,  as  when  it  bends  the  knee  in  the 
solemn  resorts  of  the  multitude,  and  the  fiu^e  of  the 
synagogue.  It  is  contented,  that  the  eye  of.  Om- 
madenoe  is  upon  it,  and  that  it  is  observed  by  him 
who  sees  in  secrrt,  as  scorning  to  move  upon  the  in- 
ferior motives  of  popular  notice  and  observation. 

FcNT  it  acts  by  a  principle  that  hdids  no  intercoufae 
with  the  world,  even  the  pure  abstraeted  love  of 
God,  which  would  be  as  active  and '  operative^  if 
there  were  no  other  person  in  the  worid  but  him 
alone  in  whose  breast  it  is.  And  therefore  therois 
no  external  interest  that  can  bear  any  sdntte  is  tfaer 
heat  and  activity  of  such  an  one's  devotion;  Nit 
ntods  no  .company  to  teepit  warm.\  For  he  trans^ 
acts  with  God,  and  with  God  alone :  so  that'  if  he 
can  be  heatd  above,  he  cares  not  whether  or  no  be 
is. seen  here  below. 

But  it  is  much  otherwise  with  the  hypocrite ;  fab 
devotion  grows  cold,  if  not  warmed  with  the  crowd 
and  the  throng.  He  designs  not  to  be,  but  to  ap- 
pear religious.  He  can  wilfitigfy  want  the  inward 
part  of  a  Christian,  so  he  may  be  esteemed  and  com* 
mended  for  the  outward*     For  as  it  is  said  of  some 
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vainglorious  pretenders  to  science,  that  they 
knawledge^Aofc  that  they  may  know»  but  that  tl^ 
may  be  knoWn\  so  some  affitct  the  garb  of  the 
pons  and  the  austere,  who  abhor  the  rigours  of  a 
real  and  a  praoCical  piety.  They  can  be  infinitely 
pleased  with  the  dress  and  fashionable  part  o£  reli- 
gion, while  they  hate  and  loathe  the  grim  duties  of 
self-denial  and  mortification.  In  short,  they  are  like 
fire  painted  upon  an  akar;yiey  desire  not  to  be  hot, 
but  only  to  shine,  and  j^ter. 

And  it  is  tfais^  worthy  principle  that  brings  so 
many  to  the  worship  of  Qod^  only  to  court  the  eye 
of  some  potent,  earthly  great  one,  who  perhaps  com- 
mands and  lords  it  over  their  hopes  and  their  fears ; 
so  that  when  he  is  present,  they  will  be  sure  to  be 
so  too ;  and  when  he  is  absent,  they  can  be  as  ready 
to\tum  their  back\upon  heaven,  and  to  think  it 
below  their  occasions,  if  not  also  their  prudence,  to 
sacrifice  business  to  prayer,  which  is  a  thing  that 
they  never  make  their  business. 

But  what  would  or  could  sudi  a  person  plead, 
should  God  arrest  him  in  the  church,  and  summon 
him  to  his  tribunal  in  the  midst  of  those  his  solemn 
mockeries  of  heaven,  and  ask  him  who  and  what  it 
was  that  brought  him  thither  to  that  place  ?  Surely 
he  could  not  answer  that  it  was  God ;  for  then  why 
should  not  he  be  there  as  well  in  the  absence  of  the 
grandee  his  patron,  unless  he  thought  that  Grod  abo 
was  one  of  his  retinue,  and  so  was  no  where  to  be 
found  out  of  his  ccMnpany  ? 

But  this  very  thiiq^  makes  it  but  too,  too  evident, 
that  it  is  a  mortal  eye  that  every  such  hypocrite 
adores ;  so  that  in  all  his  most  solemn  addresses'' 
cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  act  the  Christian,  a 
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act  a  part.  Such  pharisees  come  to  dnirdi,  and 
frame  themselves  into  postures  of  zeal  and  devotioD, 
as  women  dress  themselves,  only  to  be  stared  upon 
and  admired.  If  they  were  sure  of  no  beholdos, 
they  would  not  be  fine ;  for  it  is  the  spectator  that 
makes  the  sight. 

I  wish  aU  those  would  lay  this  consideration  to 
heart  who  are  concerned  to  do  so,  and  measure  the 
sincerity  of  that  holiness  they  so  much  value  them- 
selves upon,  by  this  one  mark  and  criterion  ;  for  can 
they  answer  from  their  hearts,  that  it  is  purely  the 
love  of  duty  that  engages  them  in  duty  ?  Is  there 
nothing  of  pageantry  and  appearance  that  nnodeb 
and  directs  and  gives  laws  to  all  the  little  designs 
they  bring  along  with  them  to  church  ?  Does  not 
the  consideration  of  what  such  or  such  an  one  will 
say  or  think  of  them  bring  many  to  sermons^  and, 
which  I  tremble  to  think  of,  even  to  the  sacrament, 
who  neither  by  the  necessity  or  excellency  of  the 
duty  itself  would  ever  be  induced  to  vouchsafe  their 
attendance  upon  it ;  but  could  be  contented  to  live 
without  sacraments  for  ever,  and  to  end  their  days 
like  heathens  and  outlaws  from  all  the  graces  of 
the  second  covenant  and  the  mysteries  of  Chris- 
tianity ? 

If  there  be  any  such  that  hear  me,  let  thenJv  lay 
their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  assure  themselves^ 
that  God  loathes  all  their  services,  and  detests  their 
righteousness,  as  the  highest  affront  that  can  be  passed 
upon  all  his  attributes,  and  consequently  has  asdgned 
it  its  reward  in  the  lot  and  portion  of  hypocrisy. 

But  now  the  sincere  and  the  really  holy  person 
apprehends  a  beauty  and  a  worth  in  the  very  exer- 
cise of  duty,  and  upon  that  account  still  carries  the 
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reason  of  his  devotion  about  him  and  within  him ; 
so  that  when  he  has  shut  to  his  door,  and  sequestered 
himself  from  the  popular  gaze,  then  chiefly  he  sets 
himself  to  the  work  of  prayer  and  piety,  and  ac- 
counts his  closet  a  temple,  and  his  conscience  an 
amphitheatre. 

2.  A  second  property  of  such  a  righteousness  asj 
is  saving  and  sincere,  is  an  active  watching  against 
and  opposing  every  even  the  least  sin.  How  small 
and  almost  indiscernible  is\a  dust  falling  into  the 
eye\  and  yet  how  troublesome,  how  uneasy,  and 
af&icting  is  it !  Why  just  so  is  the  least  sin  in  the 
eye  of  a  sanctified  person ;  the  sense  of  it  is  quick 
and  tender,  and  so  finds  the  smallest  invasion  upon 
it  grating  and  offensive.  We  know  when  David 
cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's  garment,  at  which  time  he 
was  far  from  any  hurtful  designs  upon  his  person, 
yet  it  is  said  of  him,  that  immediately  upon  the 
doing  of  it  his  heart  smote  him ;  so  fearful  was  he, 
lest  he  might  have  transgressed  the  lines  of  duty, 
though  his  conscience  did  not  directly  accuse  him  of 
any  such  transgression.  Now  as  soUdtous  as  David 
was  after  this  action,  so  cautious  and  timorous  is 
every  sincere  person  before  he  attempts  a  thing. 
That  plea  for  sin.  Is  it  not  a  little  one  f  which  is 
the  language  of  every  rotten  heart,  is  no  argument 
at  all  with  him  for  its  commission. 

For  he  knows  that  there  is  no  sin  so  little,  but  is 
great  enough  to  dishonour  an  infinite  Grod,  and  to 
ruin  an  immortal  soul ;  none  so  little,  but  designs 
and  intends  to  be  great,  nay  the  greatest,  and  would ; 
certainly  so  prove,  if  not  cut  off  and  suppressed  by  a 
mature  prevention.  Every  lustful  thought  V "" 
its  own  natural  course  and  tendency  would  b^ 

£  e  4 
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every  angiy  thought  murder,  and  every  little  grudg- 
ing of  discontent  and  murmuring  would  at  length 
ripen  into  blasphemy  and  cursing;  did  not  the 
sanctifying  or  restraining  grace  of  God  interpose 
between  the  conception  and  the  birth  of  most  ains,. 
and  stifle  them  in  the  womb  of  that  ooncupispeoce 
that  would  otherwise  assuredly  bring  them  forth, 
and  breed  them  up  to  their  full  growth. 

And  this  the  new  creature  in  every  truly  righteous 
person  is  sufficiently  aware  of,  which  makes  him 
dread  the  very  b^nnifigs  of  siur-and  fly  ev^i  the 
occasions  of  it  with  horror.  For  he  Imow^  how 
easily  it  enters,  and  how  hardly  it  is  got  out ;  how 
potent  and  artificial  it  is  to  tempt  and  insinuate,  and 
how  weak  his  heart  is  to  withstand  a  suitable  t^np- 
tation. 

He  considers  also  how  just  it  is  with  Grod  to  give 
those  over  to  the  highest  pitch  and  d^;ree  of  sin, 
who  make  no  conscience  of  resisting  its  b^inningg ; 
and  withal  how  firequently  he  does  so,  withdrawing 
the  supports  and  influences  of  his  grace,  and  leaving 
the  soul,  after  every  yielding  to  sin,  more  and  more 
defenceless  against  the  next  encounter  and  assault  it 
shall  make  upon  him.  All  which  considerations  oi 
a  danger  so  vastly  and  incredibly  great,  are  certainly 
very  sufficient  to  warrant  the  nicest  caution  and 
fearfulness  in  this  case,  upon  all  accounts  of  pru- 
dence whatsoever; 

But  now  if  we  examine  the  righteousness  of  an 
unsound,  pharisaical  professor  by  this  property,  we 
shall  find  it  far  from  being  thus  affected  toward  sin ; 
it  easily  connives  at  and  aUows  the  soul  in  all  less^ 
excursions  and  declinations  £fom  the  rute^  readily 
complies  with  the  more  modf^nte  aod  less  impudent 
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proposals  of  the  tempter :  so  that  such  an  one  never 
comes  so  much  as  to  startle,  or  thmk  himself  at  all 
concerned  about  the  security  of  his  eternal  estate, 
till  some  great  and  clamoroiis  sin  begins  to  cry 
aloud  and  ring  peals  of  imminent  approaching  ven- 
geance in  his  conscience ;  and  then  perhaps  he  looks 
about  him  a  little,  prays  twice  or  thrice,  dejects  his 
countenance,  and  utters  a  few  melancholy  words, 
and  so  concludes  the  danger  over,  his  sin  atoned^  his 
person  safe,  and  all  perfectly  well  again.  But  this 
is  a  righteousness  took  up  upon  false  measures,  a 
righteousness  of  a  man's  own  inventing,  and  conse* 
quently  such  an  one  as  can  never  determine  in  the 
peace  of  him  that  has  it. 

But  the  truly  pious  is  never  at  rest  in  his  mind, 
but  when  he  stands  upon  his  guard  against  the  most 
minute  and  inobservable  encroaches  of  lun,  as  know- 
ing them  upon  this  account  perhaps  ipore  dangerous 
than  greater ;  thatVthe  enemy  that  is  least  feared,  is 
usually  the  soonest  felt.  \  For  as  in  the  robbing  of 
dn  house,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  sturdiest  thieves  ta 
put  iii^  some  little  boy  at  the  window\who  being 
once  within  the  house  may  easily  open  the  door^ 
and  let  them  in  too :  so  the  teai|>ter,  in  rifling  of  the 
aouU  despairs  for  the  most  part  to  attempt  his  en- 
trance by  some  gross  sin  of  a  dismal,  frightful  hue 
and  appearance,  and  therefore  he  employs  a  lesser, 
that  may  creep  and  slide  into  it  inseosiUy ;  whicki 
y^t,  as  Uttle  as  it  is,  will  so  op^  and  unlock  tiie 
bars  of  conscien(:e,  that  the  higg^t  wd  the^  mo9t 
enoi^us  abominations  shaUl  At  tength  m4k^.  their 
eotrance^  and  seize  and  take  powession  of  it. 

Let  no  man  tl^erelbre  meoswre  the  smalb^"**^  "^ 
his  dfmger  by  the  smallness  of  any  sin ; 
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smaller  the  sin,  the  greater  may  \^  the  stratagem. 
We  may  have  heard  of  those  who  have  been  choked 
with  a  fly,  a  cnim,  or  a  grapestone.     Such   con- 
temptible things  carry  in  them  the  causes  of  death ; 
and  it  is  not  impossible,  though  some  have  had 
swallows  large  enough  for  perjuries,  blasphemies, 
and  murders,  yet  that    others  may  chance  ta  be 
choked  and  destroyed  with  sinful  desires,  idle  words, 
and  officious  Ues.     How  many  ways  a  soul  may  be 
ruined,  few  consider ;  those  that  do,  will  not  count 
it  scrupulosity  to  beware  of  the  least  and  slenderest 
instruments  of  damnation.     But  if  to  be  so  very 
nice  and  suspicious  be  called  by  any  scrupulosity^ 
such  must  know,  that  no  scrupulosity  about   the 
matters  of  eternity  can  be  either  absurd  or  super- 
fluous, but  in  these  affairs  is  only  another  name  for 
care  and  discretion. 

S.  The  third  discriminating  property  of  a  sincere, 
genuine,  and  saving  righteousness  is,  that  it  is  such 
an  one  as  never  stops,  or  contents  itself  in  any  cer- 
tain pitch  or  d^ree,  but  aspires  and  presses  forwarJ 
to  still  an  higher  and  an  higher  perfection.  As  the 
men  of  the  world,  when  they  are  once  in  a  thriving 
way,  never  think  themselves  rich  enough,  but  are  still 
improving  and  adding  to  their  stock ;  just  so  it  is 
with  every  sanctified  person  in  his  Christian  course : 
he  will  never  think  himself  holy  and  humble  and 
mortified  enough,  but  will  still  be  making  one  de- 
gree of  holiness  a  step  only  to  another ;  when  he 
has  kindled  the  fire  in  his  breast,  his  next  business 
is  to  make  it  flame  and  blaze  out.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible for  him  to  assign  such  a  precise  measure  of 
righteousness  as  would  save  him,  yet  he  would  not 
acquiesce  in  it ;  since  it  is  not  the  mere  inl;erest  of 
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his  own  salvation,  but  of  Grod's  honour,  that  prin- 
ci|des  and  moves  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ac- 
tions. And  then  he  knows,  that  if  God  cannot  be 
too  much  honoured,  he  cannot  be  too  righteous  ;  and 
that  if  he  cannot  too  intently  design  the  end,  he 
can  never  too  solicitously  prosecute  the  means.  It 
was  an  expression  of  a  father,  concerning  the  apostle 

TPaul,  that  he  was  insattabUis  Dei  cultar,  an  in- 
satiable worshipper  of  God :  so  that  having  pitched 
his  mind  upon  this  object,  his  spiritual  appetites 
were  boundless  and  unlimited. 

It  is  observed  of  the  two  nobler  senses,  the  see- 
ing and  the  hearing,  that  they  are  never  tired  with 
exerting  themselves  upon  such  things  as  properly 
affect  them;  for  surely  none  ever  surfeited  upon 
music,  or  found  himself  cloyed  with  the  sight  of 
rare  pictures.  In  like  manner  the  desires  of  the 
righteous  are  so  suited  and  framed  to  an  agreeable- 
ness  with  the  ways  of  God,  that  they  find  a  con- 
tinual freshness  growing  upon  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty ;  the  more  they  have  prayed,  the  more 
fit  and  vigorous  they  find  themselves  for  prayer: 
like  a  stream,  which  the  further  it  has  run,  the  more  } 

^  strength  and  force  it  has  to  run  further. 

Such  persons  are  carried  forth  to  duty,  not  upon 
designs  of  acquisition,  but  gratitude ;  not  so  much 
to  gain  something^om  God,  as  (if  it  were  possible) 
to  do  something^r  him.  And  we  all  know,  that 
the  nature  and  genius  of  gratitude  is  to  be  infinite 
and  unmeasurable  in  the  expressions  of  itself.  It 
makes  a  David  cry  out  as  if  he  even  laboured  and 
travailed  to  be  delivered  of  some  of  those  thankAil 
apprehensions  of  the  divine  goodness  that  his  heart 
was  big  with ;  Psalm  cxvi.  12,  fFhat^  says  he,  **-^^ 
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I  render  to  the  Lard  Jhr  aU  his  heM^fiUf  AUtbst 
he  could  do  or  say  for  God  seemed  to  him  bat  a 
short  and  alender  dedaration  of  thoae  aboundii]^  of 
affection,  that  within  he  found  and  Mt  inexpresaliie. 

But  now  if  we  come  to  tiy  the  iipurioua,  unsoand 
righteousness  of  the  hypocrite  by  this  test,  hov  fitif- 
ful,  how  fSalse,  and  how  contemptiUe  a  thing  will  it 
appear !  For  he  designs  not  to  excel  or  to  tranaoenf 
in  the  ways  of  sanctity.    If  he  can  but  patdi  up 
such  a  righteousness  as  shall  satisfy  and  stall  fais 
conscience,  and  keep  it  from  grumbling  and  beii^ 
troublesome,  down  he  sits,  and  thare  takes  up,  as 
being  far  from  the  ambition  of  making  a  profidencj, 
or  commencing  any  d^^ree  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
But,  believe  it,  a  man  may  be  righteous  in  this  man* 
ner  long  enough  before  he  is  like  to  be  saved  for 
being  so.     Far  the  truth  is,  such  an  one  does  not 
really  design  to  be  righteous,  but  only  to  be  quiet 
And  in  this  one  thing  you  will  find  a  oever-fiBiling 
mark  of  difference  between  a  Pharisaical  hypocrilt 
and  a  truly  sanctified  person,  that  the  former  mea* 
rores  his  righteousness  by  the  peace  of  his  consdenc^ 
imd  the  latter  judges  of  the  peace  of  his  conscience 
by  his  righteousness. 

4thfy,  The  fourth  and  last  property  of  a  sincere 
and  saving  righteousness,  which  most .  certainly  dis- 
tinguishes it  irata  the  hjrpocritical  and  Pharisaical,  ia 
humility*  For  I  daie  ventuie  the  whole  truth  of 
the  gospel  itself  upon  this  diallenge.  Shew  me  way 
hypocrite  in  the  world  that  ever  was  hiunUe.  For 
the  very  nature  and  design  of  hypocrisy  is,  to  make 
a  man  a  proud  beggar ;  that  is,  by  tile  most  uncomely 
mia^tuxe  of  qualities,  at  the  same  time  poor  and  rakh 
gbHioMS.    We  have  the  exact  ahaActer  of  hjka  in 
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Rev.  m.  If;  Thou  M^est^  lam  rieh,  and  increased 
with  goods f  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  but  knowest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched^  and  miserable,  and 
poor,  and  bUnd,  and  naked*  It  is  the  business  of 
ererj  hypocrite  to  make  a  show,  to  disguise  his  pe- 
nury with  appearances  of  plenty  and  magnificence : 
and  upon  that  account  it  concerns  him  to  make  the 
ttmost  improyement  of  the  little  stock  he  has ;  i6 
look  upon  every  duty  as  meritorious,  every  prayer  as 
not  so  much  asking  a  mercy  as  claiming  a  debt 
from  heaven,  tUl  at  length,  as  it  were,  even  dazzled 
with  the  fdse  lustre  of  his  own  performantes,  hcf 
breaks  forth  into  the  pharisaical  doxology,  God,  I 
tha$ih  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men.  Thus 
pluming  and  priding  himself  in  all  his  services,  as  if  • 
in  every  action  of  piety  he  did  Ood  a  courtesy,  and 
passed  an  obligation  upon  his  Maker. 

But  how  does  the  sincere  person  behave  himself 
both  in  and  after  every  duty  performed  by  hitU^ 
Surely  with  a  very  different  spirit.     Sdf-abhorrence 
and  confusion  of  face,  like  the  poor  publican,  makes   ' 
him\^ast  down  his  eyes  while  he  is  lifting  up  his  "-^ 
heart  in  prayer\  and  when  he  has  exerted  his  very 
utmost  zeal  in  the  divine  worship,  he  lays  his  per-   . 
son  and  his  services  in  the  dust  before  God,  and  is  so 
far  from  expecting  a  reward  for  their  valcfe,  that  he 
counts  it  a  mercy  not  to  be  condemned  for  their  im-' 
perfection ;  and  though  God  condemns  him  not,  yet 
he  is  ready  to  condemn  himself. 

Crod  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  is  the  constant 
language  of  his  heart  in  the  conclusion  of  his  choicest 
performances:  for  when  he  has  done  his  best,  he 
knowB  that  it  will  scarce  amount  to  so  much  as  well : 
so  that  if  there  was  not  a  gospel  to  qualify  and 
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mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  law,  he  knows  the  cie- 
mands  of  it  were  too  high  and  exact  to  be  answered 
upon  the  stock  of  nature,  attainted  with  g^uik,  and 
disabled  with  infirmity.    And  knowing  so  much,  be 
never  expostulates  the  injustice  or  unkindness   of 
God*s  judgments,  be  his  afl9icting  hand  never  so 
pressing  and  severe  upon  him.     He  acknowledges 
that  severity  itself  cannot  outdo  the  provocation  of 
his  sins ;  which,  though  it  were  possible  for  God  to 
be  cruel,  yet  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
be  unjust.     And  therefore  he  kisses  the  rod  and 
embraces  the  scourge,  and  confesses  the  righteous- 
ness, even  where  he  faints  under  the  burden  of  an 
affliction.   In  a  word,  after  he  has  done  all  to  pui^, 
purify,  and  reform  himself,  he  is  not  yet  pleased  with 
himself;  but  in  the  very  exercise  of  his  graces  finds 
those  flaws,  those  failures  and  blemishes,  that  makes 
him  wonder  at  the  methods  and  contrivances  of  di- 
vine mercy ;  that  Grod  can  be  infinitely  just,  and  yet 
he  not  infinitely  miserable. 

Having  thus  finished  the  second  thing,  and  shewn 
those  perfections  and  qualities  by  which  the  right- 
eousness that  saves  and  brings  to  heaven  does  tran- 
scend and  surpass  that  of  the  hypocrite  and  pharisee; 
I  descend  now  to  the 

Third  and  last,  which  is,  to  shew  the  grounds, 
the  reasons,  and  causes  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
righteousness,  in  order  to  a  man's  salvation,  and 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

1.  The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  holiness  of 
Grod ;  whose  nature  will  never  suffer  him  to  hold  so 
strict  and  intimate  a  communion  with  his  creature,  as 
he  does  with  those  whom  he  admits  into  heaven,  un- 
less the  divine  image  and  similitude,  defaced  by  sin. 
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be  in  some  degree  repaired  and  renewed  upon  him. 
For  surely  there  is  none  who  admits  his  swine  into 
his  parlour  or  his  bedchamber ;  and  the  corruption 
of  man's  nature,  unmortified,  and  unremoved  by  the 
contrary  habits  of  holiness,  degrades  a  man  to  the 
same  vileness,  the  same  distance  from,  and  unfitness 
for,  all  society  with  his  Maker.  It  cannot  but  be  the 
most  offensive  and  intolerable  thing  to  nature,  for  the 
healthful  and  the  sound,  the  curious  and  the  cleanly^ 
to  converse  with  sores  and  ulcers,  rottenness  and  pu- 
trefaction ;  and  yet  a  soul  covered  with  the  leprosy  of 
sin  is  infinitely  more  loathsome  and  abominable  in 
the  most  pure  eyes  of  God.  For  how  is  it  possible  for 
truth  to  cohabit  with  h3rpocrisy,  purity  with  filth, 
and  the  transcendently  holy  and  spiritual  nature  of 
God  to  associate  with  lust  and  sensuality  ?  And  these 
are  the  endowments,  and  ornaments,  and  commend* 
ing  qualifications  of  every  unsanctified  person,  every 
hypocrite  and  pharisee,  let  him  shine  with  nefver  so 
fair  and  bright  a  reputation  in  the  eye  of  the  credu- 
lous and  deluded  world. 

But  the  matter  stops  not  here.  Such  an  one  is 
unfit  for  the  presence  of  God,  not  only  upon  the  ac- 
count of  his  impurity,  but  also  of  his  enmity.  For 
what  should  a  sinner  do  in  heaven,  any  more  than  a 
traitor  or  a  rebel  do  in  court?  The  exasperated 
justice  of  God  will  prey  upon  the  unpardoned  sin- 
ner wheresoever  it  meets  him,  even  in  the  highest 
heaven,  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  come  thither ; 
and  whensoever  it  does  so,  it  is  that  that  makes  hell ; 
which  is  not  so  properly  the  name  of  a  place  as  of  a 
condition ;  a  condition  consigning  the  soul  over  to 
endless  misery  and  desperation.  And  could  we  ima- 
gine a  person  locally  in  Abraham's  bosom,  yet  if  he 
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brought  with  him  the  worm  of  conscience^  and  the 
secret  lashes  of  an  infinite  wrath,  that  man  were 
properly  in  hdl,  or  hell  at  least  in  him»  wheresoever 
the  place  of  his  abode  or  residence  might  falL 

idLjf  The  other  reason  for  the  necessity  of  such  a 
transcending  righteousness,  in  order  to  a  man*s  en- 
trance into  heaven,  shall  be  taken  from  the  work  and 
employment  of  a  glorified  person  in  heaven  ;  whidi 
is  the  continual  exercise  of  those  graces  which  here 
on  earth  were  begun,  and  there  at  length  shall  be 
advanced  to  their  full  perfection  :  as  also  the  contem- 
plation of  God  in  all  his  attributes,  together  with  the 
whole  series  of  his  astoniriiing  actions,  by  which  he 
was  pleased  to  manifest  and  display  forth  those  great 
attributes  to  the  world:  whether  in  creation,  by  whi<^ 
he  exai;ed  his  omnipotence  in  calling  forth  so  beau- 
tiful a  fabric  out  of  the  barren  womb  of  nothing 
and  confusion ;  or  in  the  several  traces  and  strange 
meanders  of  his  providence,  in  governing  all  those 
many  casualties  and  contingencies  in  the  world,  and 
so  steadily  directing  them  to  a  certain  end,  by  which 
he  shews  forth  the  stupendous  heights  of  his  wis- 
dom and  omniscience ;  and  lastly,  in  the  unparalleled 
work  of  man's  i^emption,  by  which  at  once  he  glo. 
rified  and  unfolded  all  his  attributes,  so  far  as  they 
could  be  drawn  forth  into  the  view  of  created  un- 
derstandings.  Now  a  perpetual  meditation  and  re- 
flection upon  these  great  subjects  is  the  noble  em- 
ployment of  the  blessed  souls  in  heaven. 

But  can  any,  whom  the  grace  of  God  has  not 
throughly  renewed  and  sanctified,  be  prepared  and 
fitted  for  such  a  task  ?  No,  assuredly :  and  therefore 
it  is  worth  our  observing,  that  those  who,  living  dis- 
solutely in  this  world,  do  yet  wish  for  the  rewards  of 
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the  righteous  in  the  other,  commence  all  such  wishes 
upon  a  vast  ignorance  and  mistake  of  their- own 
minds;  not  knowing  how  unsuitable,  and  conse- 
quently how  irksome,  the  whole  business  of  heaven 
would  be  to  their  unsanctified  appetites  and  desires. 
For  what  felicity  could  it  be  to  a  man  always  accus- 
tomed to  the  revels  and  songs  of  the  drunkards,  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  choir  of  saints  and  angels,  singing 
forth  hallelujahs  to  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne  ? 
What  pleasure  could  it  be  to  thq  lustful,  the  sensual, 
and  unclean  person,  to  follow  the  Lamb,  with  his 
virgin  retinue,  wheresoever  he  goes  ? 

Such  persons  deceive  themselves  when  they  wish 
themselves  in  heaven ;  and,  in  truth,  know  not  what 
they  desire :  for  however  they  may  dread  and  abhor 
hell,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  desire  heaven, 
did  they  know  what  they  were  to  do  there :  and  there- 
fore, instead  of  making  Bidaam's  WKih,  that  they  may 
die  the  death  ^  the  righteous^  they  should  do  well 
to  live  the  life  of  such ;  and  to  hearken  to  Christ 
commanding  them  to  seek  the  kingdom  ^  heaven^ 
by  first  seeking  the  rigiteeuamen  tbete<^.  For  it  is 
righteousness  alone  that  must  both  bring  men  to 
heaven,  and  make  heaven  itself  a  place  of  happiness 
to  those  that  are  brought  thither. 

To  which^  the  God  of  heaven^  and  Fountain  of 
all  happiness f  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all:,  to 
whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed^  as  is  most 
due^  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  domi^ 
nion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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THE  POSTHUMOUS  SERMONS, 

CONTAINED  IN  THE  THREE  LAST  VOLUMES. 


xIlBILITIES,  ministerial,  when  given  to  the  apostles,  v.  33,  &c. 

Abstinence.    See  Fasting. 

Acts  of  hostility  must  be  forborne,  vii.  7,  &c. 

Actions,  good,  are  pleasant,  v.  281. 

moral,  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  v.  a 95,  &c. 

•^^—  of  our  Saviour,  are  of  three  sorts,  v.  420.  how  amiable  to 
us,  ib. 

Adversary,  in  Matt.  v.  25.  explained,  v.  251. 

Adversity,  no  excuse  for  sin,  v.  1 78,  &c.   See  Afflictions. 

Adultery  creates  much  trouble,  vii.  146. 

Advocate.    See  Mediation  of  Christ. 

Affections  and  lusts.  See  Flesh.  Their  power  over  the  soul,  v. 
408.    How  to  be  conquered,  viL  203,  &c. 

Affliction  of  the  body  helps  to  humble  the  soulj  vi.  391,  &c. 

Afflictions  of  the  mind  or  soul.  See  Spirit  wounded.  Why  God 
brings  them  on  the  wicked  and  reprobate,  vi.  132.  And  on 
the  pbus  and  sincere,  24,  132,  &c.  are  not  tokens  of  God*s 
displeasure,  v.  440 — 443.  Are  limited  by  God's  overruling 
hand,  473.  And  the  effect  of  his  will,  vi.  17,  &c.  489.  Dif- 
fer from  punishments,  18.  Ought  not  to  be  feared,  v.  476, 
&c.  See  Fear.  Afford  us  great  comfort,  474.  We  may  pray 
God  to  divert  them,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  and  remove 
them,  vi.  490,  &c.  Their  spiritual  use,  434,  &c.  Must  not 
be  scoffed  at,  135,  136.    See  Justice  divine,  Anger. 

Agag,  vi.  146. 

Anabaptists  rebellious  in  Germany,  vii.  80. 

Angels,  V.  331,  &c.  Their  habitation,  333.  Employment,  tb. 
&c.  Knowledge,  vii.  339,  &c.  vi.  377.  Why  Christ  took  not 
their  nature  upon  him,  v.  505. 

— —  fallen,  their  sin  was  greater  than  that  of  man,  v.  505,  &c. 
Can  never  be  pardoned,  vi.  49.    See  Intercession. 

Anger  must  be  suppressed,  v.  422,  &c.  An  obstacle  to  reproof, 
146— -I48.'vii.  loi. 

—  how  ascribed  to  God,  v.  438.  Every  affliction  is  not  the 
effect  of  God*8  anger,  440,  &c.  and  442.  vi.  10,  11,  29.    How 
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it  differs  firom  his  hatred,  v.  44a,  &c.    How  it  ezerciseth  itself 
and  its  eflects,  444,  &c.    Its  greatness  how  declared,  449,  &c 
On  whom  it  seizeth,  459,  vi.  10.    Should  deter  11s  fiom  sin, 
▼.  178,  &c. 
Angry  persons,  in  what  they  delight,  vii*  3.    WiU  not  admit  of  re- 
proof, 10 1.    See  Anger. 
Annihilation  not  the  greatest  punishment  of  a  man,  f.  483,  484. 
Antinomians,  v.  84,  87.  vii.  i8o. 

Antiqmty,  whether  better  than  the  present  time^  v.  240,  &a 
Apollonius  Tyanseus,  v.  a8. 
ApoUinarians,  ▼.  499. 
Apostles  were  ignorant  before  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

V.  39.    Their  commission  explained,  460,  &c. 
Appetite,  its  use  and  abuse,  vii.  203,  204.    How  to  be  conquered, 
ib.    Not  the  cause  of  sin,  y.  350.    See  Flesh,  ConcupiaoenoeL 
Arians,  v.  499. 
Aristotle*s  opinion  of  intemperance,  &c.  vii.  183.    Hb  use  and 

abuse  of  Solomon *s  writings,  vi.  322. 
Armenians,  v.  499. 
Arminian,  vi.  366. 
Arms,  whether  lawful  to  be  taken  up  against  our  prince,  viL  38, 

&c.    See  Passive  Obedience,  War. 
Ascension.    See  Christ. 
Assassination,  vii.  229.    See  Duelling. 
Astrology,  its  vanity,  v.  347,  348. 
Atheism,  what  it  is,  vi.  169,  182.  Motives  thereto,  181.  Its  (Aief 

weapons,  ^72.  How  to  be  prevented,  185. 
Atheist,  his  craft,  vi.  170.  His  pleasure,  171.  Wish,  ib.  Power, 
172.  Method  of  proceeding  and  arguments,  172,  173.  Weak 
coi^ectures,  174,  175.  And  his  foUy,  178— 184.  Is  tied  by 
no  bonds  of  justice,  v.  298*  Becomes  the  pest  of  society,  ib. 
and  the  most  of  all  men  afraid  at  the  amxoach  of  death,  51. 
Attributes  of  God*s  justice,  mercy,  and  righteousness,  what  they 

signify,  vi.  363,  &c. 
Attrition,  v.  104,  &c. 
Authority  of  a  bishop,  v.  62. 

B. 
Babylon,  vii.  215,  216. 
Backsliding,  v.  187,  &c. 
Bacon,  vi.  181. 

Believers  are  subject  to  temptations,  v.  307,  kc.  vi.  345.  See  Re- 
generate Persons.    Must  resist  temptations,  v.  312.    By  what 
means,  313,  &c. 
Bdieving,  whether  in  the  power  of  man*8  will,  vi.  84.    Its  <fiffi- 

culty,  V.  407.   Motives  thereto,  vi.  382,  &e. 
Benignity  of  God,  vi.  525. 

Bishop,  his  office,  v.  58,  59.    Authority,  62.    Necessary  qualifi- 
cations, 59,*iflu:. 
Bla^hemy,  vi.  47.  vii.  403. 
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Blindnesft  etitrod  by  Christ;  vi.  i.    Why»  vi.  6. 

BloodsheddiDgy  its  sinfulnessy  ni.  an— -214.  Its  different  sorts, 
228.  &c  Is  acoomp«nied  with  other  sins,  226,  &c.  Why  a 
curse  or  wo  is  particularly  pronounced  against  it,  223—227. 
And  is  most  remarkably  punished  and  revenged  by  God,  2 16>  &c. 

Body,  how  it  affects  the  soul,  vii.  182 — 184. 

■  of  Christ,  V.  I  a.  &c. 

Boldness  in  prayer  towards  God,  viL  306^  307. 
Booksj  Dan.  vii.  10.  explained,  v.  218. 

■  the  cause  of  them,  vi.  335^  &c. 

Brain,  its  labour  exceeds  all  other  exercises,  vi.  329,  &c. 

C. 

Calamity,  general  or  common,  how  to  be  applied,  vi.  145.  See 
also  vi.  8. 

Calling,  or  employment,  diligently  pursued,  is  part  of  our  duty  to 
God,  V.  38. 

Calling  and  election,  who  make  it  sure,  vi.  3 19. 

Callings,  where  learning  is  necessary,  are  attended  with  most 
labour  and  misery,  vi.  331,  &c 

Carnal  corruptions,  vi.  73 — 75. 

Casuistry  of  the  papists  exploded,  vi.  28  t. 

Calvin's  opinion  of  reprobation,  vi.  139. 

Censuring  condemned,  vi.  8. 

Charles  I.  (King)  whether  lawfully  executed,  vii.  229,  &c 

Charity,  its  excellency,  vi.  23 1,  &c. 

Chastity  may  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  vii.  69. 

Chemistry,  vi.  33^. 

Christ  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  his  mother  by  the  imme- 
diate power  of  God,  vi.  304.  Is  the  Son  of  God  in  several  re> 
spects,  )b.  Came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  vii.  238-* 
248.  In  what  manner,  248 — 252.  His  humiliation  was  his 
own  choice,  v.  4,  &c.  501.  How  he  descended  from  heaven, 
4,  5.  and  into  what  place,  5,  &c.  Why  sent  into  the  world, 
493.  Took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,  497.  Why  he  took 
upon  him  the  nature  of  roan  rather  than  of  angels,  504,  &c. 
The  union  of  his  two  natures,  11,  &c.  His  divine  nature 
proved,  497.  His  human  nature  proved,  498,  &c.  Being 
bom  king  of  the  Jews,  why  he  did  not  assume  that  regal  go- 
vernment, vii.  273,  &c.  His  offices,  179.  The  truth  of  his 
office,  and  divinity  of  his  mission,  v.  500,  &p«  His  power 
how  manifested,  2.  Cured  one  that  was  bom  blind,  vi.  2. 
Why,  6.  Why  he  bid  the  young  man  sell  all  his  possessions, 
V.  399.  His  righteousness  how  imputed  to  us,  86.  Cannot 
be  perfectly  imitated,  vi.  209.  Why  troubled  in  spirit,  112. 
His  great  sorrow,  118,  119.  The  preliminaries  of  his  passion, 
1 20.  kose  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power,  305.  To  whom 
his  benefits  do  extend,  vii.  247,  &c.  His  ascension,  v.  8 — 10. 
How  he  filleth  all  things,  15 — 21.    His  power  and  office  in 
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lietven»  I9»  ao.  Is  appobted  our  only  mediator  by  the  Platkr, 
vii.  325,  &c  355.  Is  our  mediator  in  three  retpecta,  32a.  Is 
ovr  surety,  324*  338.  our  friend,  316.  our  brother,  337.  aod 
our  lord  and  master,  339,  &c.  Is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
ail  our  wants  and  necessities,  333. 

Christ,  to  be  Christ's,  what  b  meant  thereby,  vii.  179 — 181,  305, 
206. 

Christian,  who  properly  so  called,  yii.  206.  See  R^enerate  Per- 
sons. 

Christianity,  its  deugn,  v.  34.  ?ii.  11.  Its  spirit  and  soul,  t.  107. 
Its  ezodlency,  81,  &c.  viL  153.  Completes  the  law  of  nature, 
▼u.  I.  Its  advantages,  v.  i.  Is  a  state  of  war&re,  49,  393.  of 
self-denial,  50.  Requires  us.  to  proceed  from  grace  to  grace, 
45.    See  Rdigioo,  Worship. 

Church  of  Christ,  ▼.  25 — 27.  Its  state  at  different  times,  338, 
&c.    Has  a  just  right  to  its  possessions,  vii.  26,  &c. 

Church  of  England,  its  state  during  the  time  of  the  grand  rebd- 
lion,  ▼.  57,  &c.    Has  a  just  right  to  its  possessions,  viL-27,  &c 

Comfort,  which  is  conreyed  to  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  wL 
90,  &c. 

Comforter,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  vi.  89—93.    See  Holy  Ghost. 

Commission  given  by  Christ  to  his  apostles  expluned,  r.  460,  &c. 

Commands  of  God,  why  they  should  be  observed,  vi.  382 — ^386. 

Comparisons  in  a  spiritual  state  are  dangerous,  vi.  469,  &c 

Com|4aints  against  the  evil  of  the  present  times  are  irrational, 
V.  244.    How  to  be  remedied,  247,  &c; 

Concealing  defects  or  vices  in  a  friend  is  flattery,  ▼.  x  13,  8cc. 

Concupiscence,  vi.  73,  &c.  vii.  180,  &c  ^ 

Confession,  vii.  202.    Motives  thereto,  vi.  380,  &c. 

Confidence  tovi^ards  God,  what  it  is,  vii.  306—319.  How 
grounded,  319 — 335. 

Conscience,  iu  nature,  vi.  151,  T52.  Its  duty,  v.  286.  Mostly 
injured  by  presumptuous  sins,  203,  &c.  The  causes  of  its  re- 
morse, 3*93 — 398.  Its  stings  and  remorses  are  terrible,  vi. 
127.  vii.  63,  kc.  Not  always  necessary  to  be  felt  in  the  sin- 
cere and  r^nerate,  ri.  137,  138.  Who  they  are  that  sin 
against  its  checks  and  warnings,  v.  184,  185.  &c.  Cannot 
be  distinguished  into  politic  and  private,  37,  132.  Its  danger 
when  stupid  and  hardened,  vi.  15 1,  &c.  See  Hypocrite.  How 
it  grows  hardened,  152,  &c. 

Troubled.    See  Wounded  spirit. 

Constitution.    See  Temper. 

Consubstantiation,  v.  17. 

Contentious  persons  described,  vii.  4,  8cc.  loi. 

Contingencies.    See  Decrees,  Foreknowledge,  Things  feture,  and 
vi.  376,  &c. 

Conversion,  how  mistaken  by  the  hypocrite,  v.  417.    See  Regene- 
ration. 
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Conviction ;of  the  wilU  how  perfbnned^  tu.  377.    See  Wi\L 

Courage  required  in  a  bishop,  v.  59,  &c.  In  a  Christian,  vi.  415. 
See  Fortitude. 

Counsels  of  God  not  to  be  inquired  into,  vi.  491.  See  Decrees, 
Purposes. 

Cowaidice  is  neither  acceptable  to  God  nor  man,  vi.415.  v.  49, 
kc.  See  Passive  Obedience,  War. 

Credulity,  v.  137.    See  Believing. 

Crellius^  v.  438. 

Crucifixion  of  the  flesh.    See  Flesh. 

Cruelty  of  the  world,  encouragements  against  it,  v.  46a,  &c. 

Curiosity,  its  nature  and  danger,  vi.  33,  &c. 

Curse  of  God,  its  power,  i^i.  317. 

Custom,  its  force  and  tyranny  over  the  conscience^  v.  410. 

D. 

Damnation,  how  expressed  in  scripture,  V.  480.  How  it  ought 
to  influence  us,  v.  468. 

Damned,  their  misery,  v.  481.  See  Punishment  eternal.  Death, 
Destruction. 

Darius,  vi.  116. 

David  considered  in  a  double  capacity,  v.  338.  His  prayer  to, 
and  praise  of  God,  vi.  338,  &c.  His  uprightness,  vi.  339,  &c. 
Was  a  type  of  Christ,  vi.  1 15. 

Day,  its  meaning  in  scripture,  v.  36, 46,  474 

Death,  vii.  138,  247.  Temporal,  ib.  How  it  creeps  upopi 
us,  ib.  Compared  to  eternal,  vii.  140.  Eternal,  ib.  Deprives 
us  of  all  worldly  comforts  and  pleasures,  141.  and  of  the 
enjoyment  of  God,  14a.  Fills  both  soul  and  body  with 
the  most  intense  pains,  torment,  and  anguish,  143,  &c. 
Why  called  the  wages  of  sin,  144,  &c.  Objections  against 
eternal  death  answered,  148.     See  Destruction. 

Death- bed  repentance,  whether  effectual  to  salvation,  vi.  273,  &c. 
Its  impossibility  would  create  despair,  389,  &c.  Examples  of 
its  having  been  effectual,  283,  &c.  To  rely  thereon  is  foolish 
and  hazardous,  290,  &c.  Is  difficult  to  be  conceived  and 
proved,  292,  &c.     Its  hinderances,  291,  &c. 

Declared,  in  Rom.  vii.  4.  explained,  vi.  298,  &c. 

Decrees  of  God  take  nothing  from  man's  free-will,  v.  344.  vii. ' 
382,  &c.     Cannot  be  the  cause  of  sin,  v.  344 — 347.     See 
Free-will,  Purposes  of  God. 

Defence.     See  Force,  War. 

Deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  vi.  193. 
Of  England  from  the  grand  rebellion,  compared  thereto,  194, 
&c.  Its  greatness,  193.  Unexpectedness,  195,  &c.  Season- 
ableness,  199,  &c.  and  undeserve^ness,  aoi,&c. 

Deliverances,  miraculous,  exemplified,  vi.  187,  188.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  considered  in  them,  206.  Signal  and  unexpected, 
are  the  strongest  and  sweetest  ways  of  God's  convicting  ts  of 
our  sins,  149.     Should  make  us  thankful  and  obedient,  150. 
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hfNT  s|mad  ofer  the  woiid  at  tlie  ocnbii^  of  Chm^ 
Wi.  a39t  &c. 

Dependaoce  (our)  is  on  Chrut's  merit  and  mediatifMi»  yiL  5a !• 

DeiccBt  of  ChrisL    See  Ckrist,  Humiliation. 

of  the  H6l^  Ghost.    See  Hoi  j  Ghost. 

DeaertiDn  of  God,  its  bad  elfeots  on  man,  vi.  ia$p  127,  i aft.  Sea 
God,  Spirit  of  God  withdrawn. 

Designs  of  God.     See  Decrees. 

Desires.     See  Thoughts,  and  vii.  164, 165. 

Despair,  who  are  chiefly  subject  thorefco,  w.  198.  Hoar  caMM^ 
vi.  173,  174.  See  Death-bed  Repeatance.  Is  pppeaitc  to 
trust  in  God,  vii.  307.  and  makes  a  man  uncapaWe  of  hb  dalj 
to  God,  tL  34. 

Destruction  of  sinners,  when  designed  hj  God,  v.  378.  vi.  14a— 
154.  How  effected,  vi.  153.  Of  soul  and  body  in  bdl,  r. 
480—483.  Why  this  is  the  moat  teniUe  of  all  puuiahiBeBlSfe 
48a. 

Detaction.    See  Flattery. 

Detractor  and  the  flatterer  compared,  ▼.  112,  &c. 

Devil,  his  power,  y.  350.  Works,  vii.  238.  How  conqnefeA 
338—348.  See  Christ.  Why  he  hatea  man,  t.  303.  Why 
he  templB  man,  304 — 307.  Bv  what  ways  and  roeana,  307 — 
31a.  Til.  341, &c.  Is  not  to  be  charged  with  our  sins,  y.  350^551. 

Diw>r&s  Melius,  vu  168. 

Di&ulty  of  working  out  oar  salvaUon,  v.  359,  &c. 

Dionysius,  v.  379. 

Discontent.    See  Complaints. 

Discontents.     See  Disgusts. 

Disgrace  torments  the  mind,  v.  281. 

Disgusts,  inward,  must  be  suppressed  by  a  Christian,  ▼.  433, 424. 

Dispensation  cannot  be  granted  to  do  evil,  ▼.  96,  &c.  Popiah,  on 
what  grounded,  97. 

Dispensations  or  judgments  of  God,  what  opinion  is  to  be  fovmed 
oi  them,  v.  440— 443.  v 

Disputes,  whence  they  arise,  vi.  335,  336.  See  Knowledge 
human. 

Dissembling  of  othen  defects  or  vices  is  flattery,  v.  1 1 a,  &c. 

Dissimulation.  See  Flattery,  Hypocrite.  Is  a  companion  of 
cruelty,  vii.  326,&c. 

Distrusts  of  God  are  unreasonable,  vi.  91.     See  Dependance. 

Divines,  observations  on  their  parentage,  vi.  321. 

Divinity,  the  most  laborious  of  all  studies,  vi.  332,  &c. 

Doctrines  of  Christ,  their  nature,  vi.  307,  &c.  Cannot  be  proved 
by  his  miracles,  315,  &c.  But  by  the  prophecies  fiilfilled  in 
him,  309.  And  that  not  found  condusive  to  all  persona, 
310,  &c. 

Doctrines  preached  in  the  name  of  Christ  must  be  tried,  v.  106. 
By  what  means,  107 — i  to.  Not  to  be  aoceptedj  because  com- 
mon, general,  or  ancient,  108.     Nor  on  account  of  the  preach- 
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er*8  mppooedl  aaactity^io^    When  known  to  be  good,  109, 
no. 

Dominion  of  God  is  absolitte,  vi»  18, 519. 

Doubts,  how  clearod»  tI.  96. 

DrunkenneBfl  13  pAinftd,  vii.  146. 

Duellers,  what  dangera  they  encounter,  vii.5B,  &c. 

Duelling,  what  it  is,  vii.  49, 64.  In  what  cases  lawful,  49,  &c. 
when  unlawful,  58,  &e.  Its  bad  consequenoes,  58,  &c.  How 
discountenanced  by  antiquity,  57. 

Atipdf*£t  Ir  explained,  vL  399,  &e. 

Duties,  Christian,  aie  all  reduciUe  to  fidth,  obedience,  and  pa- 
tience, vi.  486.    How  enforced,  34. 

B. 

Ear  hearing  explained,  vi.  65,  &c. 

Earth,  its  lower  parts  explained,  v.  5,  &c. 

Education,  when  mistaken  for  (uety  and  grace,  vii.  157. 

^^lEXojSc  Ko)  tttMC€  explained,  v.  23. 

Election  and  elected,  v.  489.  vi.  319.     See  God. 

Employment.  See  Idleness,  Industry,  Labour,  Learning,  Di- 
vinity. 

Enemy  not  to  be  caressed  as  a  friend,  vi.  504.  Our  duty  to 
htm,  505.  vii.  30.    See  War. 

Enticing  to  sin,  its  crime,  v.  357 — 361. 

*Eicika.i*J^dMrteu  explained,  v.  494 — ^496. 

Epicurus,  vi.  169. 

Episcopacy  is  superior  to  presbytery,  v.  55»  58. 

Equity  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  God,  vi.  20,  ^. 

Erastus,  v.  62. 

Estate.    See  Calling,  Goods. 

Eternity,  what,  v.  480.     Of  torments,  481.     See  Destruction. 

Ennomians,  v.  499. 

Exaltation  of  Christ.     See  Ascension. 

Examination  of  one's  self  necessary,  vi.  471. 

Example.     See  Custom. 

Excuses  for  sin.  See  Devil,  God,  Infirmity,  Ignorance,  Pi^sump- 
tion.  Sin. 

Expressions,  outward,  must  be  restnuned,  v.  424 — ^428.  Smooth, 
their  effiscts,  y.  429. 

Extremes  are  dangerous,  viL  68,  &c. 

F. 

Faith  is  threefold,  v.  300.  Saving  faith,  80,  81, 300,  3Q1.  When 
mistaken,  vi.  459.  Is  only  able  to  make  a  man  victprious,  v. 
313 — ^315.    In  what  manner,  316^—322. 

Farthing,  paying  the  uttermost,  explained,  v.  253. 

Fasting,  in  what  it  consists,  vi.  212 — 219,  390—396.  Its  use, 
224,387.  Its  qualifications,  222 — 233.  It  must  be  sincere, 
227,  &c.  Attended  with  aft  hatred  to  sin,  227 — 229.  En- 
livened with  prayer,  229— -231.  and  accompanied  with  alms- 
deeds  and  works  of  mercy,  23 1—233.    It  is  a  duty  both  moral. 
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209.  Spintnal,  3^  and  by  God*8  command,  234.  Is 
a  sovereign  remedy  to  cure  spiritual  distempers,  235.  387. 
But  is  not  meritorious,  334.  Must  be  practised  by  siU  men, 
213 — 214.  But  not  as  necessary  and  valuaUe  in  itaelfy  222 — 
227.     Reasons  for  fiisting  and  huroiliadon,  39i,&c. 

Fasting,  national,  required  for  national  sins,  vi.  397,  &c. 

Father,  in  Matt.  z.  37.  nL  276. 

Favour  of  God,  who  sins  against  it,  v.  186,  187. 

Fear,  described,  v.  449,  450,  472,  475,  476.  vi.  51,  52,  53.  Is 
twofold,  466.  Of  God  must  be  preferred  to  the  iew  oi  man, 
487,  &c.  Fear  not  them  that  can  kill  the  body,  465.  Whst 
ought  not  to  be  feared,  465 — ^480.  The  fear  of  man  dnmB  to 
many  sins,  488,  &c.  Its  ^esteem  how  raised,  vii.  396,  &c.  b 
improper  in  a  minister  of  God*s  word,  ▼.  462. 

Fearfolness,  vii.  219.     See  Fear. 

Fervency  of  prayer,  how  prevented,  vi.  358,  &c. 

Flatterer  described,  v.  129, 130,  141,  142,  152-— 158.  His  de- 
signs detected,  152 — 158*    Who  are  the  greatest  flatteren, 

134— '  37- 
Flattery,  in  what  it  consists,  v.  112 — 143.  vii.  108.     Its-ends  and 

designs,  v.  152 — 158.     Who  are  mo%X  liable  to  be  flattered, 

144 — 151.    The  reasons  on  which  it  is  grounded,   144,  &c. 

Itseflfects,  141,217. 

Flesh,  a  corrupt  habit  so  called,  vi.  342.  vii.  181 — 191.  Must 
be  crucified,  vii.  193 — 203.  How  to  be  crucified,  203 — 205. 
Its  necessity,  205. 

-^—  With  its  affections  and  lusts,  explained,  ▼.  311,  312.  viL 
180,181. 

Flood,  why  brought  upon  the  earth,  vii.  357,  &c« 

Fool,  who,  vi.  177.  saith  in  his  heart,  explained,  169-^184. 

Force,  when  lawful  to  be  used,  vii.  37, 65,  66, 67.  Under  what 
restrictions,  75,  &c.  Against  whom,  78,  &c.  Not  by  a  private 
man  against  his  governor^  40.    See  War. 

Foreknowledge.    See  God. 

•Forsaken  of  God,  the  danger,  yi.  1 23,  t  27, 1 28.     See  Desertioii. 

Forgiveness  of  God,  whence  it  flows,  vi.  37,  &c.  What  it  is, 
40,  &c.  Of  what  number  of  sins,  45,  &c.  Of  what  magni- 
tude, 47,  &c.  On  whom  bestowed,  49.  Why  to  be  expected, 
57.  vii.  12,  &c.  Should  enforce  our  fear  of  God,  vi.  54.  Is 
more  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  man  than  from  God, 

V.  383—385. 
Form  of  godliness,  vii.  156.    See  Godliness,  &c. 
Fortitude  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  vi.  38,  &c. 
Forum  conscientue,  v.  394. 

Free-will,  v.  77,  &c.  vi.  275,  327,  328,  367,  421,  495. 
Friendship,  its  real  signs,  v.  1 5 1.     See  Flatterer. 
Futurity.    See  Things  future.  Foreknowledge,  Omniscience. 

G. 
Generations.    See  Complaints. 
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Gift  of  mirades,  ti.  97.  Of  tongues,  v.  33.  ti.  98.  Of  Christian 
courage,  ib. 

Gifts  ministerial,  when  given  to  the  apostles,  ▼.3a. 

Gluttony,  is  painful,  vii.  146. 

Glory,  its  love  what  able  to  produce,  v.  273 — 278-  Why  it  in- 
fluenceth  us,  280—285.  Is  not  able  to  make  us  victorious, 
285 — 294.  Of  God  the  end  of  all  his  works.  See  Honour. 
How  engaged,  365—3  71. 

God,  his  being  or  existence,  by  whom  denied,  vi.  168^  &c.  175, 
176.  There  is  no  God,  how  to  be  understood,  169 — 177. 
Our  Creator,  v.  365 — ^371.  How  he  governs  the  world,  290. 
Knoweth  all  things,  210—212,  215,  216.  vi.  366—371. 
Rules  and  governs  the  secret  passages  of  man's  life,  v.  212. 
By  discovering  them,  213.  His  most  secret  intentions,  ibid. 
Designs,  214.  Is  the  only  object  of  our  worship,  386.  How 
to  be  rightly  known,  77,  &c.  Judgeth  men  for  sin  in  this 
life,  216.  His  proceeding  against  sinners,  vi.  139.  Prepares 
and  ripens  them  for  destruction,  142-7— 154.  See  Destruc- 
tion. When  pr9voked  to  swear  against  man,  164.  Will 
judge  men  at  the  day  of  judgment,  v.  218,  &c.  Why  called 
merciful,  righteous,  and  just,  &c.  vi.  364,  &c.  Intends  his  own 
glory  in  all  his  doings,  524,  &c.  How  he  deals  with  those  in 
affliction,  528,  &c.  Particularly  punisheth  the  bloodshedder, 
vii.  225,  &c.  When  he  speaks  conrincingly,  vi.  145,  149.  At 
what  time  he  withdraws  his  Spirit  from  a  hard  heart,  vii.  359. 
&c.  How  he  concurs  to  harden  the  heart,  vi.  78,^0.  Does 
not  move  any  to  sin,  80.  May  justly  punish  those  from  whom 
he  has  withdrawn  his  Spirit,  81,  &c.  How  his  honour  is>  vin- 
dicated, rii.  390—397.  What  it  is  to  see  God,  168,  &c.  His 
love  and  favour  how  engaged,  v.  365 — 370.  His  goodness, 
vi.  525.  Considered  in  relation  to  Christ,  as  a  father,  vii.  322, 
&c.  as  a  judge,  323,  &c. 

Godliness,  its  form  availeth  nothing  to  salvation,  vii.  156,  &c.  It 
sometimes  proceeds  from  a  strict  education,  157.  Or  from 
the  circumstances  and  occasions  of  a  man*s  life,  159,  &c.  Or 
from  a  care  and  tenderness  of  his  own  reputation,  160,  &c. 
See  Hypocrite. 

Goodness  of  God,  vi.  525. 

Goods,  when  they  may  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  rii.  70,  &c« 

Gospel,  its  great  intent  and  design,  v.  34.  rii.  385 — 390.  How 
it  was  published,  v.  34.  Its  truth,  73.  How  proved,  403— 
405.  Contains  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  83.  It 
worketh  in  us  what  is  good,  75.  Gives  us  right  notions  of 
God,  77,  &c.  and  of  our  duty  to  man,  ib.  Its  duties  mistaken 
by  the  hypocrite,  ri.  454 — 458. 

Government,  its  strength,  in  what  it  consists,  v.  68,  &c. 

Government,  or  employment,  how  it  influenceth  men,  v.  30. 

Grace  of  God  is  a  free  gifl^  ri.  63,  &c.  How  wrought  in  us, 
V.  45, 46.    Why  some  cannot  improve  its  means,  n.  69 — 76, 
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Ili  poWt  i6ft*    Wkhdranra  k  the  tiiiMr*B  dettiemadtm,  153. 
See  Deatnictioo,    Biay  be  denied,  159,     See  ^rit  W  God 


Grace  umvenal,  opnions  concerniDg  it,  n.  83. 

under  grace,  its  meaaing,  ▼.  8S»&c. 
Griering  the  Spirit,  its  daqger,  viL  397,  &c.    See  Spirit  of  God 

withdrawn. 
Grodus,  his  opinion  of  opposing  the  dnl  magistrate,  vu.  41,  &c. 
Gdit  makes  a  man  irreconciieable,  vi.  57. 

H. 
Happiness,  in  what  it  consists,  t.  398, 467.     Why  so  few  attab 

it,  riL  152.    What  was  so  esteemed  by  heathens,  v.  397, 398. 
Hardness  of  a  sinner's  heart  how  effected,  ¥t.  77 — 8i»  153.  til 

403*     Cannot  be  ascribed  to  God  as  its  cnuse,  riii.  287.    Iti 

danger,  ri.  153.  vit.  3S9»&c.     See  De8tniction»  Heart. 
Hatred,  its  nature,  v.  443. 

of  God.    See  Anger. 

Hearing  viL  42 7 .    See  Ear  hearing. 

Heart.    See  Hardness.     May  remain  hardened  in  the  midat  of 

conrincing  means,  vi.  63, 69 — 76. 

■  ConTerted,  is  the  gift  of  God,  vi.  63,  &c.     See  Grace. 
—           Peitjeiving,  what  is  meant  thereby,  ri.  65—69. 

Hell  described,  ▼.  480,  &c. 

Herod's  behariour  at  die  report  of  the  magi,  viL  370.  His  osur- 
pation,  rii.  366.  crudty,  ri.  367 — 371.  Magnificence,  viL  a68. 
SeeSfagi. 

Hinderanoes  to  a  death-bed  repentance,  vi.  39i»  &c 

Hobbes,  ri.  io8. 

Holiness  of  God  should  deter  us  fiNm  sin,  viL  430,  43 1 . 

Holy  Ghost,  why  sent,  ri.  96.  His  processioo,  87.  Office,  89 — 
96.  What  he  was  to  testify  of  Christ,  97.  By  what  ways  and 
means,  ib.  When  and  how  conferred,  v.  37 — ^33.  Is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  man  to  conquer  his  spiritual  enemies»3 17^* 
319.    See  Spirit  of  God. 

Honour  or  justice  of  God  vindicated,  vii.  390—395. 

Hope  may  dwell  with  the  hypocrite,  vL  443 — ^448.  Of  the  sinner 
is  vain,  rii.  433.  Will  meet  with  miserable  disappointments, 
vL  473—477. 

Humiliation  is  the  end  God  proposes  by  his  Judgments,  ri.  408, 
&c.  Must  be  personal  and  particular,  403,  &c.  Gives  us 
hopes  that  God  will  pardon  our  sins,  405 — ^408.  See  Re- 
pentance, Sin. 

■  National,  is  necessary  for  national  sins,  vL  397,  &c. 

■  Of  Christ,  V.  4,  &c.  501 — ^504. 

Humility  is  a  distinguishing  property  of  Christian  righteousness, 

vii.  437,  &c.    See  Poverty  of  Spirit. 
Hypocrite    described,  vL  440,  &c.    His  hope^  443.    May  hope 

to  be  happy,  443,  &c.     How  be  attains  this  hope,  448—460. 

How  he  continues  and  preserves  this  hope,  465—473.     Relies 
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on  God*8  mercy,  450.  Is  not  afraid  of  his  Justice,  ^,  How 
he  b  deceived  berein^  451, 454.  Enjoys  peaee  and  comfort  in 
his  mind,  445,  &c.  Mistakes  the  duties  of  the  gospe),  454 — 
457.  His  end  is  miserable,  473 — 478.  48a — 485.  B  de- 
jected under  afflictions,  478,  &c.  and  at  the  approach  of  death, 
480 — 482.  See  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Righteousness  of 
man. 

Hypostatical  union,  ▼.  1 1,  12.  ' 

I. 

Idleness  exploded,  y.  39. 

Idolatry,  how  practieally  eenmiitted,  vi.  177,  178. 

Jealousy  is  full  of  vexation,  vii.  219. 

Jeremy  the  prophet,  in  w4iat  partiealars  he  resembled  a  Inshop,  ▼•5^* 

Jesting,  when  mconvenient,  v.  124. 

Jews,  their  idolatry,  impurity,  rebellion,  ▼.  502,  &e.  vt;  59, 62. 
God*s  deaKngs  with  them,  59,  &c.  vii.  362,  &c.  Provoked 
God  to  wrath,  vi.  1 89 — 192.  vii.  360,  &c.  Their  sinfulness,  245, 
Ace.  Tlie  cause  of  their  unduttfulness  to  God^  vi.  205 — 207. 
Their  unbelief  inexcusable,  vii.  237,  &c.  Believed  a  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  vi.  2,  3.  Why  God  withdrew  his  Spirit  from 
them,  vii.  360,  &c.  Their  deKverance  out  of  Egypt  and  from 
Pharaoh,  vi.  193,  ke. 

Ignorance  is  the  foundation  of  the  hypoerite*s  hope,  vi.  448,  &c. 
When  it  excuseth  a  sin^  ▼.  163^— -165,  364,  365.     When  not, 

3^4- 
Illumination  of  the  Spirit,  what,  vii.  371.    Is  threefold,  vti.  3720— 

374- 
Imitation  of  vice  is  base  and  servile,  v.  138. 

Impatience  is  compounded  of  pride  and  anger,  vi.  537,  &c. 

Impediments.    See  Hinderances. 

Impenitence.     See  Repentance  delayed  dangerous. 

Impudence  in  prayer  to  God  described,  vii.  3 14,  &c. 

Inclinations,  good,  whence  they  proceed,  vii.  377. 

Indifference  in  thines  spiritual,  vi.  76. 

Indigence,  whence  it  is  a  curse,  vi.  413.    See  Poverty. 

Indulgences  condemned,  v.  85.     See  Dispensations. 

Industry  necessary  in  all  states  of  men,  v.  38,  &c.    Why,  40. 

Infirmky,  sins  of,  v.  167.  vii.  135. 

Injuries  done  and  said,  which  most  resented  by  men,  v.  428.     A 

breach  of  Christian  peace,  rii.  j,  &c.    May  be  puniriied,  vti. 

19,  &c. 
IiQustice.    See  Destruction,  Spirit  of  €rod  withdrawn. 
Innocence  and  integrity  required  in  a  biriiop,  v.  60,  &c. 
Insensibility,  vi.  151. 
Instinct,  v.  328. 
Integrity.    See  Innocence. 
Intemperance.    See  Aristotle. 
Intention,  v.  136.  to  sin,  shews  a  love  thereof,  vi.  34S,  &c.     By 

whom  direcled  and  governed^  v.  2T3. 
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Inteiceinon  of  saiots  dktinguislied  into  fleneiml  mad  jpmrtacshr^ 

viL  349«     Of  angels  and  saints  disprove^  339*  &c. 
Intercessor,  none  other  between  God  and  man  but  Chiiat  JenB, 

▼ii.  339»  ^• 
Interest,  private,  the  cause  of  contention,  viL  6. 

Job*s  affliction  scarce  to  be  equalled,  n.  110.    Tended  to  his  own 

good,  vi.  38,  29. 
Irrewrenoe  in  prayer,  vii.  3 14,  &c. 
Israelites.    See  Jews. 
Judge,  in  Matt.  v.  26.  explained,  v.  251. 
Judgment  (our  own)  ought  not  to  be  too  pertinadonal  j  adhered 

to,  vii.  1 20,  &c. 

can  be  passed  by  no  man  upon  his  own  final  estaie^ 

▼i.  162.    See  Presumption,  Security. 

will  be  executed  by  God  for  the  sins  of  men,  ▼.  ai6. 


2i7,&e.    See  Destruction,  God.    Of  God  ia  inefocable  and 
irrevenible,  t.  267 — 271. 

particular  or  personal,  tL  147.    When  uiyuatly  dbmrged. 


7 — 1 1,  29.  /  Why  unjustly  charged  in  regard  to  God,  1 1 — 17 
Should  draw  men  to  repentance,  v.  178 — 180.  tL  389^  &c. 
How  to  be  moat  eflectually  averted,  vi.  398,  &c.  viL  175, 
176.  The  end  of  God*8  judgments,  vL  408,  &c.  What  use  to 
be  made  of  them,  vi.  434,  &c. 

general,  why  inflicted  for  particular  sins,  vi.  398,  && 

Jurisdiction,  ecdesiasttcal,  its  origin,  v.  63.  Settled  by  law,  ib. 
See  Church. 

Jusdce  divine,  is  essential  to  God*8  nature,  vi.  20,  364,  &c 
527,  &c.  Could  not  be  satisfied  by  any  thing  created,  vi.  43. 
Is  not  to  be  escaped,  v.  194.  vi.  124,  &c.  Its  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, 124, 125.  vii.  2TO,  216. 

Justification  of  a  sinner,  v.  85.  Should  be  our  chief  um,  ▼•  84, 
&c 

K. 

Kindness  of  Grod,  vi.  525.     See  Goodness,  Mercy. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  what,  vi.  56.  vii.  274. 

■  of  heaven,  in  Matt.  v.  3.  explained,  vi.  437,  &c.  and  in 
Matt.  V.  20.  explained,  vii.  408,  &c. 

Kings  not  to  be  resisted  by  force.  See  Force,  Passive  Obedience, 
War. 

King-killers,  their  judgments  from  Grod,  vii.  231. 

Knowledge  of  God,  v.  209 — 2 1 1,  229.  vi.  366-— 37 1,  374.  How 
proved,  v.  218-— 221.  vi.  368,  &c.  Its  excellency,  vL  371 — 
380.  Properties,  vi.  371,  &c.  Certainty,  ib.  Independency, 
373,  &c.  Universality,  374,  &c.  Of  our  thoughts,  379,  &c. 
What  influence  it  ought  to  have  over  us,  380 — ^386. 

Knowled^,  human,  vi.  3  20,  &c.  Its  nature,  3  24,  &c  By  whom 
to  be  judged,  320.  Why  so  much  praised,  ib.  In  itself  is 
yain,  323.  In  matters  of  salvation  is  ilecessary,  322, 323.  Is 
always  attended  with  sorrow,  334 — ^337.    In  the  instrument  of 


; 
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affliction,  324.  of  melancholy,  325.  and  vexation  of  spirit,  ibid« 
Whether  it  can  be  true»  or  relied  upon,  ibid.  &c^  Cannot  be 
assured,  326.  Cannot  advance  the  real  concerns  of  human 
happiness,  327 — 329.  vii.  169,  &c.  Does  not  alter  nor  con- 
stitute the  condition  of  things,  vi.327,&c.  Is  hard  and  la- 
borious to  be  acquired,  329— '332.  Is  never  contented,  333* 
Its  eflfects  and  consequences  produce  sorrow*  332 — ^337.  Is 
the  cause  of  disputes,  335,  &c.  Opposeth  new  discoveries,  536. 
Can  only  find  comfort  when  it  seeks  God,  337.  Upon  what 
principles  it  must  commence,  vii.  264,  &c, 

angelical,  its  extent,  vii.  339-— 346.    See  Divinity, 


Learning. 

L. 
Labour  is  necessary  to  all  men,  v.  59.    See  Industry, 
Language,  injurious,  is  a  breach  of  Christian  peace,  vii.  13,  &c. 

See  Expressions  outward.  Revile  not  again* 
Law  of  God  is  indispensable,  v.  96,  &c.    Exceptions  thereto,  ibid, 
moral,  obligatory,  v.  87,  &c. 

of  the  land,  a  laborious  study,  vi.  33 1,    Whether  it  be  law- 
ful to  go  to  law,  vii.  79,  &c«    Is  necessary,  vii.  89,  &c.    Under 
what  resCrictionst  93,  &c.  122,    Upon  what  grounds  it  pro- 
ceeds, 88,  &c.    Arguments  against  goins;  to  law,  8i|  &c. 
Law,  not  under,  but  under  grace,  explained,  v.  88,  &c. 
Learning,  human,  necessary  in  the  ministerial  function,  v.  31.  In 
what  other  callings  necessary,  vi.  33i,&c.    By  whom  most 
commended,  320.    See  Knowledge  human. 
Lent,  its  instruction  and  use,  vi.  217.    Mentioned  by  the  council 

of  Nice,  and  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  ibid. 
Libels  against  the  Church  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  grand 

rebellion,  v.  65,  &c. 
Libertines,  v.  51,  &c.  vii.  180. 

Life  is  short,  v.  46,  256,  &c.  Lons  enough  for  the  purposes  and 
end  of  our  creation,  47,  &c.  Limited  by  God's  decree,  48. 
Is  the  only  time  to  make  our  peace  with  God,  256,  &c.  Is  un- 
certain, 263 — 266.  All  its  secret  passages  are  known  to  God, 
•212.  May  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  vii.  66^  &c.  Its  loss 
is  irreparable,  vii.  225. 

good,  what,  V.  285.  vi.  279.  Is  necessary  to  salvation,  273,  &c. 
spiritual,  its  fountain,  v.  316.  vi.  466. 
eternal,  how  to  be  obtained,  v.  416.    See  Religion,  Worship. 
Ught  of  the  Spirit    See  Illumination. 

natural.  Joins  with  revelaUon  concerning  a  future  state,  v. 

393—402- 

special,  vii.  374,  &c. 

nodonal,  vii.  373. 

-universal,  why  called  the  light  of  nature  and  of  the  Spirit, 

vii.  372,  &c. 

Lip-devotion  u  of  no  signification,  vii.  156.   See  Form  of  Godli- 
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Life  peaceaUy,  Rom.  zii.  i8.  eiphinedy  m  a — ^30.  Wbea 
ImpoMible,  3—7.  What  dvttf  is  here  oobriuumM,  7— -15* 
Means  to  perform  it,  97^-iaa.  Motives  to  enforee  h;  1 2s — 
118. 

Love  of  Gwl  towards  man,  whf,  ▼.  365 — ^370.  vii.  396. 

of  Christ  by  man,  what  it  is,  rii.  2jS^%^,    Reaaona  and 
motives  to  induee  us  thereunto,  990,  &c.    How  it  wamf  be 
known  to  be  in  us,  399—304. 
of  glory.    See  Glory. 

of  sin,  is  jconstant  and  habitual  in  the  unregeaeraae^  vii. 
410,  Ice. 

Lowliness  of  spirit.   See  Poverty  of  Spirit. 

Lucius  Sylla,  ▼.  aSo. 

Lusts,  wnat  are  so,  ▼.  343.  How  the  casseof  sin^  «.  356  s^a 
See  Flesh. 

Luxury,  ▼.  461, 462. 

Lmg  down,  in  Psafan  cxxzn.  3.  explained,  v.  aio. 

M. 

Bfaehiavel,  y.  501.  vii.  161. 

Mi^,  or  wise  men,  who  they  were,  viL  955,  &c^  Their  quaBty, 
357,  &c.  Thehr  country,  358.  The  tioM-  of  theif  oonhig 
to  Jerusalem,  260,  Ita  By  wfasit  tdnd  of  a  star  the^  were 
guided,  ft63.  Ice  How  they  eoold  eolleot  the  birth  of  the 
Messisli  fipom  the  sig^  of  that  slsr,  363,  lie. 

Mahomet,  ▼.  29^ 

Malice,  its  efiect,  vi.  15—17.    Agamst  God,  whenee  it  proceeds, 

Man  in  his  natural  stale,  or  after  his  fidl,  v.  198,  3I3'-*3T59  504, 
ftc.  vii.  191,  359,  370.  His  condition  before  the  flood»  vii.  3-57, 
Ice.  Is  naturally  at  enmity  with  God,  359,  Ice.  Considered 
as  a  member  of  a  body  politic,  ▼•  37.  And  in  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  capacity,  37 — 40,  Ice.  (Jannot  repent  in  the  grave, 
46,  Ice.  How  supported  by  Providence,  329—331-  His  ob- 
Hgattons  to  God  as  his  Creator,  334 — 336.  Is  unable  to  make 
any  satisfoction  to  God,  261,  lu;. 

Bfanifestation  of  the  Son  of  God,  how,  vii.  235,  Ice.  Why,  238. 
Was  to  remove  and  conquer  delusion,  239,  Ice.  Sin,  243,  Ice. 
Death,  247,  Ice. 

Mardonites,  v.  498. 

Mediation  of  Christ,  considered  in  regard  of  God,  vii.  321-— 
325.  In  regard  to  men,  326-— 330.  Why  only  to  be  per- 
formed by  Christ,  33 1—336. 

Melancholy  persons.    See  Spirit  wounded. 

Men-pleasers,  v.  490. 

Mercy  of  God  over  all  his  works,  v.  323 — 341*  Manifested 
in  two  respects,  321.  vi.  41 — ^44,  364,  Itc.  Abused,  Uie 
danger,  v.  194,  Ice.  vi.  58.  Is  pleasant  to  the  soul,  v.  29. 
To  whom  extendi'  "^^  535.    By  whom  denied,  vi 

287,  Ice.  Vindio' 


I 
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Merit  exploded,  vi.  438.  yii.  33^,  &e. 

Metemps^cfa^i,  vi«  J. 

Mind  of  man  described,  ti.  445,  &c^   • 

Minifltry  of  God's  word.    See  ComtnlssloA. 

Miracles  are  the  work  of  God,  vu  187,  &c.  Why  used  by  Moses, 
V.  28.  vi#  187.  Wrought  by  GhrisC,  tod  why,  ?.  a8, 403,  404. 
By  his  disdples,  yi.  97,  &&  Contiiilied  ih  the  church  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  j88,  &e.  '  Ftetended  to  by  great  im- 
postors in  religion,  v.  a8.  Are  difficult  to  be  known  to  be 
i^ally  the  wovk  of  God,  W.  ^ty — ^318.  Are  no«  a  sufficient 
proof  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  3 10,^  31 1,316.  Why  God 
enabled  his  seryaots  to  work  them,  1 87,  &c.  Are  all  inferior 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  310,  &c. 

Mifli^prehension  of  Grod  and  hi»  attributes,  dangerous^  vi.  448,  &c. 
See  Hypocrite. 

Misery  inflicted  by  man,  not' to  be  feared^  v.  468fc-^48a. 

■  '  ecen^v  whatfr  y*  41^59  if8o,  &0.   How  to  be  abided,  482. 

Of  an  untepencilig  sinner  ineviHable^  267,  &e.  See  Destruction. 

Mission  of  Clmst,  ita  diviidty,  ▼.  50b,  &)C« 

MisimdefSttndingof sin  one  eiMise  of  an  hypocitee*s  hope,  vi.  452,  &e. 

MofaUcy,  its  prin^al  duties^  H^  933.  Ave  the  genel^'  daties  for 
which  a  man  wilf  be  J^g^  ^t  libe  lasn  diy,  ▼.  83^  86^  87. 

Mortification  of  the  flesh  is  difficult,  vii.  I'^f .  Advantagebud,  vi. 
324,  234,  235.  Is  erroneously  taught  by  the  Chorch  of  Rone, 
332,  &c. 

of  sin,  what,  vi.  347,  &c.    Necessary  in  believers,  ib. 

Itfother,  id  Matt.  3t.  37,  explained,  vii;  276.' 

Murmurings  against  God  unreasonable,  v.  i78«-*i8l.  vi.  91, 533. 
Must  be  suppressed,  499,  &c^ 

N. 

Name>  good,  how  esteemed  amongst  men,  v.  430. 

Nature  alone  is  weak,  vi«  70,  80c. 

of  Christ.    See  Christi, . 

of  God  is  incomprehensible,  vi.  363,  &c. 

Nebuchadnearsar,  God*s  wo  or  ctirse  against  himv  rii.  3ri.. 

Nicolaitans,  ri.  244,  248. 

Night,  in  scripture,  explained,  v.  36. 

Novelty.    See  Knowledge  human. 

Numa  Pompilius,  v.  38w 

O. 

Oath  of  God,  what,  vi.  1394 

Obedience,  passive,  vH.  3i3,r  314*    See  Groitius^  Paraeus,  Passive. 
■  ■•''■  active  alid^  passive,  include  the  whdks  duty*  of  a  Christian, 
V.  419. 

Obstinacy  against  €Kh1*s  judgments,  its  danger  and  fc^ly,  v.  1 78— 
181. 

Oflenees  against  God  and'man^  then"  diflereoce,  v.  383,  8oe. 

Office  of  Christ.    See  Christ,  Mediation;  Intercessor^  Misskm. 

Officer,  in  Matt.  v.  36.  exphuned,  v.  253. 

vol..  VII.  G  g  ' 
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Omnipraaeooe  of  God,  t.  aao,  &c.. 

Omniacieooe  of  God,  t.  ai8,  &c.  vi.  366— -371,  38^-^386. 

*  of  Cbristy  viL  332,  &c.    See  Christ.  KnoWledge. 

Opinion,  probable,  what  it  is,  vL  442.    See  Judgmeot* 

Oppresiion  is  criminal,  vii.  8,  &c 

Ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  their  efficacy,  vL  143 — 144. 

Origen's  opinion  of  Christ's  body  considered,  t.  13. 

*OftMnrH  explained,  vi.  397,  &c. 

P. 

Parable  contains  two  paits,  ▼.  254.    How  it  is  to  be  applied,  ib. 

Paneus,  (Dafid,)  hb  doctrine  concerning  the  resistance  of  a  law- 
M  prince,  vii.  43,  &c.    Answered,  44—48. 

Pardon  must  be  accompanied  with  oblivion,  y.  1 27. 

Passions  must  be  bridled,  ri.  497. 

Pkssive  obedience,  vii.  42,  &c.  229,  &c. 

Path  in  Ptalm  cxzxix.  3,  explained,  v.  aio. 

Patience  described,  vi.  486.  vii.  19,  &c.  Its  excellency;  vL  506, 
&e.  Difficult  to  be  attained,  508.  How  to  be  practiaed,  v. 
421,  &C.    See  Affliction,  Submisuon  to  God's  Will. 

Peace,  its  nature,  vii.  37,  &c.  With  all  men  impossible,  3,  Ac 
With  God,  a  necessary  to  salvation,  v.  41,  &c.  Of  consdenoe, 
not  enjoyed  by  all  men,  vi.  237,  &c.  How  endeavoured  by 
the  hypocrite,  452,  &c. 

Fsaoeably.    See  Live  peaceably. 

Pelagius,  vi.  421.  Doctrine  of  original  sin,  vii.  132.  Of  univer- 
sal grace,  vi.  84. 

Penitent,  dying,  his  capacity,  vi.  274,  279^  &c.  May  sincerely 
repent,  280,  292. 

Perdition.    See  Destruction,  and  vi.  143. 

Perfection  of  God,  how  to  be  imitated,  vi.  385. 

Perfections  or  abilities  must  not  be  overrated,  v.  141,  &c. 

Persians'  behaviour  at  the  lake  Strymon,  vi.  182. 

Persuarion,  peremptory,  what  it  is,  vi.  442. 

Pharisees.    See  Scribes. 

Philosophers,  observaitaon  on  their  parmti^  vi,  321.  On  their 
studies,  322. 

Physic,  a  laborious  study,  vi.  33 1. 

Piety.   See  Godliness. 

Plato,  how  imitated  by  his  scholars^  v.  140. 

nXif^Mw  explained,  v.  22,  24. 

Uhviao^  Kvr^,  in  Rom.  i.  4.  explained,  vi.  300,  &c 

Possible,  in  Rom.  xiL  i8.  explained,  vii.  15,  &c. 

Poverty  not  always  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  vL  413.  Is  always  a 
temptation  to  sin,  414.  Is  often  a^iirect  efifect  of  vice,  and 
a  juik;ment  of  God,  413,  &c.  Sometimes  it  is  the  effect  of 
knowledge  or  learning,  333.    See  Knowledge  human. 

Poverty  of  spirit,  its  nature,  vi.  412 — ^425.  What  it  is  not, 
41 2,  &c.  Has  an  inward  sense  and  feeling  of  our  spiritual 
wants  and  defects,  4x6,  &c.    Is  AOt  presump^ous  of  its  own 
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state,  419.    Dreads  the  Justice  of  God  and  its  own  corrupt  na- 

'  ture,  420.  Seeks  for  mercy  through  Christ  alone,  421,  &c. 
Relies  only  upon  God,  422.  Believes  that  aU  men  by  nature 
are  subject  to  the  curse  of  the  law,  422,  423.  Works  out  his 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  424.  Whence  this  poverty 
ariseth,  425.  How  it  may  be  obtained,  426.  Entitles  its  pos- 
sessor to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  436. 

Power  of  God*  irresistible,  vi.  516.  Can  destroy  both  the  soul 
and  bodv  of  man  in  hell,  v.  468. 

■  mmisterial,  when  given  to  the  Apostles,  v.  32. 

With  power,  in  Rom.  i.  4.  explained,  vi.  299,  &c. 

Pkatse  of  Grod,  how  to  be  performed,  vi.  339,  &e. 

Prayer,  what  it  is,  vi.  339,  350—355.  vii.  305.  Its  qualifica- 
tions, 306 — 320.  Extemporary  condemned,  317,  &c.  A  par- 
ticular duty  in  time  of  affliction,  vi.  490,  &c.  When  acceptable 
to  Qod,  230,  359,  362.  vii.  306.   When  not  effectual,  vi.  355— 

3^«- 
Praying  by  the  spirit,  how  prevented,  vi.  355,  &c.    In  faith,  how 

prevented,  356,  &c.    With  zeal,  how  prevented,  358,  &c. 
Preachings  and  prayings,  seditious  in  the  time  of  the  grand  rebel- 
lion, V.  64,  %LC. 

Precepts  and  counsels  in  the  word  of  God,  how  distinguished  by 
papists,  V.  89 1. 

Predestination,  v.  347.  See  Election,  Reproba^on,  Spirit  of  God 
withdrawn. 

Preeminence  of  former  dines  umreasonable,  v.  242,  &c. 

Presbytery,  v.  54.    See  Episcopacy. 

Presumption,  its  nature,  V.  201.  Danger,  195.  Origin,  378 — 382. 
Object,  199. 

■  or  to  presume,  or  to  commit  presumptuous  sins,  what, 
vi.  378 — 383.  The  most  notable  presumptuous  sins,  v.  175 — 
190.  The  danger  of  felling  into  them,  198 — 201.  Their  bad 
consequences,  201 — 208.  Are  most  difficult  to  be  cured,  203, 
&c   Most  hateful  to  God,  205,  &c. 

Prevailing  explained,  v.  70,  &c. 

Pride.  See  Presumption,  Hypocrite,  Sin,  Angels.  Hard  to  be 
subdued,  t.  43. 

Princes  not  subject  to  punishment,  viL  213,  214.  See  Passive 
Obedience. 

Prison,  in  Matt.  v.  27.  explained,  v.  253. 

Pjroceedings  of  God  against  sinners,  vi.  139.  See  God,  Destruc- 
tion. 

Promise  or  vow,  when  to  be  made,  vi.  157.  Its  obligation^  156, 157. 

Promises  of  God,  how  to  be  understood,  vi.  160,  161. 

IVophecies  mutually  confirm  and  prove  the  things  that  fulfil 
them,  V.  500,  501.  Concerning  Christ  are  not  conclusive 
against  Jews  and  sceptics,  403.  vi.  309,  &c. 

Prosecutions,  how  they  ought  to  be  managed,  vii.  89,  &c.  Ought 
nor  to  be  too  rigorous,  112,  &c.    See  Liaw. 

Og2 
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Pvo^perity*  of  sioft  oomimtfeecl  themo*  ▼.  175-— 178. 

Rondenoe  of  God  U  Bubterrient  to  hb  ovdiniDoea,  ▼&,  144.    la 

method  of  proceedii^  5a8»  kc.    Calk  us  to  lepeatrnMnee^  154. 

Wlio  they  «re  that  tm  aguost  God*8  proiidenoei  ▼.  189 — 185. 
Provoke  Qodt  its  meaningt  yi.  189,  I93*    It»  ib.  190,  &c. 
PimifthroeDtt  by  whom  to  be  eiecuted^  ^  19* 
»■  inflicted  by  God>  on  whom,  viL  214.    See  God*  Aflic- 

tiona.    When  miataken  by  men,  vi.  11,  &c*    Why  coneoied, 

23,  &c. 

eternaL    See  Death  eternal,  Deatnietioa. 


Purgatory,  a  &buloua  conceit,  ▼.  7.  vii.  185. 

Punty  of  heart,  viL  153.  In  what  it  conaistB,  162— -16S.  It  cs- 
ohidea  all  mixture  and  poUution,  155*  la  not  content  with  tic 
fonn  of  godlineaa,  vii.  156,  &&  Fita  and  qualifiea  the  aevl  for 
eternal  happiness,  172,  &e. 

Purposes  of  God,  how  to  be  understood^  n.  160—162.  Are  ifif- 
ferent  from  the  decrees  of  reprobation,  163,  164.  Wbedier 
tliey  be  absolute  and  irrevocable,  i58--->i6o.  Whether  they 
be  discoverably  by  man,  160— 166. 

R. 

Race  is  a  contest  with  God,  vi.  503.  must  be  avoided,  vL  50a. 

Railifig,  vii.  14,  &c, 

■■  against  the  church  of  England,  when, -v.  65, 

Rashness,  vii.  312. 

Reason  differs  from  sense,  v.  406.  Unassisted  cannot  improve 
the  means  of  grace,  vi.  70,  &c.  Enlightened  pieferreth  Christ 
and  his  doctrine,  v.  402— -405.    Its  power  over  the  appedtea, 

349.350- 
Regenerate  persons,  their  spirit,  vi.  419.    Are  subject  to  aio, 

345*    Cannot  plnd  infirmity  in  excuse  for  their  sins,  v«  167-i— 

170..  Their  sins  are  most  displeasing  to  C^od,  169. 

Regeneration,  v.  i68,&c.  vi.  345, 418.  See  Repentance,  BeUevers. 

Religion,  its  essential  design,  v.  80-^3,  vl  212.  Necessity, 
V.  297 — 299.  The  only  means  to  make  us  truly  virtuous,  285-'— 
295.  Its  state  before  Christ,  492,  &o.  Not  to  be  Judged  fit>m 
outward  behaviour,  275,  285,  286.  See  Form  of  CkxUineas, 
Hypocrite.   What  makes  it  irksome,  283.   How  destroyed,  106. 

Remorses  of  consdenoe,  whence  they  arise,  v.  393— -398.  See 
Stings. 

Repentance,  what  it  is,  v.  105.  vi.  252 — 255.  DeU^ed  is  dan- 
gerous, V.  51,  267 — 271.  vi.  241,  245,  256 — 267,  And  pio- 
vokiog  to  God,  268—272.  Is  a  duty,  270,  &c.  Neoeasary 
to  sahration,  v.  99,  &c.  Its  sincerity  cannot  be  known  by  any 
outward  acts,  vi.  292,  &c.  Is  mistaken'  by  the  hypocrite,  458. 
Is  the  p;ift  of  God,  262,  276,  295.  Eariy,  its  advanti^es,  266. 
When  IS  the  properest  time  fpr  it,  v.  41 — ^47,  100—103,  250, 
256,  257,  259,  264.  Its  measure  or  extent,  io3-*io6. 
Whether  it  be  a  punishment,  102,  &c  It  i»  a  remedy  against 
sin  and  the  executive  justice  of  divine  vengeance,  vi.  269,  &c. 
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Tbe  RooHBh  doetrine  ooaoeming  repentattce  ervoneoug^  v.  loo 

—103.    Whether  on  a  death-bed  it  can  be  efiectual  to  salva- 

tion«  vi.  37)— •889.    How  hindered  on  a  sick-bed,  291,  bte. 

It  is  foolish  and  hazardous  to  trust  thereto,  190*— 295. 
Repenting  in  God,  its  meankig,  vi.  158. 
ReprobatioB,  t.  378.  vi.  239, 153, 163, 164, 190,  &c*  447. 
Reproof,  by  whom  to  be  gi^en,  v.  114—^117.    How,  1 17-^1 37. 

When  dangerous,  145-^x49.     Its  end,  v.  1 19. 
Reputation,  ▼.  430, 43 1, 469.    6ee  Lo^e  of  Qod. 
Resentment,  vii.  98,  &c. 
Resignation  to  God*s  will,  vii.  301. 
Resisting  the  Spirit.     See  Spirit  of  God. 
Resolution,  good,  vii<  207.    What  is  necesaarj  for  a  dying  peni- 

tentj  vi.  279,  280.    Cannot  be  assured  to  be  true  in  a  dying 

person,  393. 
Respect,  to  whom  due,  v.  1 22,  &c. 
Rest,  what  it  meaneth,  ti.  140.    To  enter  into  rest,  139—167. 

In  a  litmd  sense,  140, 141.    Spiritual  or  mystical  sense,  vi. 

141. 
Restoration  of  king  Charies  II.  unexpected,  vi.  197. 
Resurrection  of  Christ  was  by  his  own  power,  vi.  305.     Ftoves 

his  Godhead,  303 — ^306.  and  sonship,  306—319.    Surpassed 

all  that  he  said  or  did,  iMd.    Is  the  best  aigument  against  the 

Jews,  312.  and  infidelitv,  318. 
Retaliation,  no  doetrine  of  Christianity,  viL  10,  &c. 
Revenge,  when  lawful,  vii.  19,  20.    When  unlawful,  vi.  502.  vii. 

28,  52,  ho.    Is  a  contest  with  God,  vi.  503. 
Revile  not  again,  explained,  v.  422—428.    Its  difficulty,  428— * 

431*    How  to  be  performed,  432— '437. 
Right,  natural,  its  extent^  vii.  224^  &c«    When  not  to  be  exacted, 

I12«^Il8. 

Righteousness,  per^Mt,  is  required  by  God  of  all  men^  vii.  414. 
Why,  436^  4kc.  Whut  it  is,  406,  420,  430.  How  to  be 
measured  by  man,  415.    Its  properties,  420-— 430. 

■      of  Christ  imputed  does  not  render  good  works  need- 
less, V.  86,  (kc. 

of  saints  cannot  be  imputed,  v.  86,  &c. 


Righteousness  of  God,  vi.  363, 364,  &c. 
■    ■  of  the  Pharisees,  what  it  was,  vii.  407.    Its  defects, 

410-^418. 

8. 

Saints  cannot  intercede  for  us,  vii.  346— -3  5&  nor  help  us,  550, 
&c.  Are  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  tins  worlds  347.  Why 
God  ti^es  them  out  of  this  world,  346,  &c. 

Salvation,  how  to  be  wrought  out  by  us,  v.  41'^— 45.  Its  diffi- 
culty, 259—263. 

jSdfica,  Korek,  in  Rom.  i.  3.  explained,  vi.  300. 

Satan,  bow  he  tempts  to  sin,  v«  199, 307, 312.  See  Devil,  Temp- 
tation. 
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Salisiactionr  for  tiii  can  be  only  mde  by  Chiigt  done,  irL  40. 
vii.  350. 

Saved,  why  few  are,  ▼.  407, 408.    How»  41—45,  80. 

Saul  trained  up  for  destruction,  vi.  148. 

Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  they  were,  vii.  406,  &e.  Tbe  defieets 
and  inauffieiency  of  their  righteousness,  vii.  410—418. 

Scrupulosity  an  hinderanoe  to  devotion,  vii.  308. 

Scurrility  never  to  be  imitated,  t.  432 — 437* 

Searedness  of  conscience,  what,  vi.  151. 

Security  in  a  sinful  state  dangerous,  and  how. to  be  cured,  ▼.  45 7, 
458.  vi.  Ill,  136,  137,448 — 463.  See  Hardness  of  Heart, 
Hypocrite. 

Seeing,  vii.  437.  Represents  an  olject  the  best  of.  all  the  nfnsfg, 
170.  Is  most  universally  used,  ib.  Conv^  pleasure  and  de- 
light, vi.  171.     Is  most  capacious  and  in8atiable,*ibid.  &c. 

Seeins  God  explained,  vii.  169 — i7a.r 

Setf-(knial.    See. Fasting,  Mortification,  Revile  not. again. 

SelMove,  its  cause,  vi.  43 1.  Danger,  v.  380.  Is  opposed  by  the 
gospel,  vi.  417. 

Self-opinion,  vi.  41 7.    See  Knowledge  human. 

Self-preservation,  vii.  66,  &c. 

Self-trial  or  examination  is  necessary,  vi.  47 1,  &c.  vii.  31 3,  &c 

Sense,  how  it  differs  from  reason,  v.  406.  Its  power  over  rea- 
son, ibid. 

Service  of  God  is  a  diligent  pursuit  of  our  callings,  v.  38 — ^46. 
■  ■    '    of  sin  is  painful  and  laborious,  vii.  144,  &c. 

Shame  and  sorrow,  how  to  be  discemed*  v.  393.  vi.  436. 

Silence  comniendable,^vL  510. 

Sin,  its  nature,  v.  191 — 194,  385.  vii.   130,  149,  &c.     Cause, 

▼•  343>  354"^3S^*  ^^^  ^'  ^^^ — '^^«  ^^7  ^  committed 
in  intention,  vi.  348,&c.  vii.  137.  Admits  many  degrees*  vL 
47o«  Its  danger,  470,471.  Prevents  and  destroys  the  fii- 
vours  of  God,  v.  371—- 378.  Is  always  attended  with  .misery 
and  bitterness,  358.  Is  often  the  cause  of  afflictions  and  bodily 
diseases,  vi.  3, 387,&c.  Is  always  attended  with  sorrow,  v. 
394*  Is  often  falsely  charged,  344 — 353.  Is  man's  dariing, 
vi.  343 — 350.  vii.  189,  190.  How  it  prevails  on  the  affiw- 
tions,  V.  358.  Its  heioousness,  385,  vii.  149,  &c.  May  be 
found  in  the  regenerate,  vi.  345,  &c.  See  Regenerate  Persons. 
Cannot  be  numbered,  vi.  45.  The  greatness  of  its  object,  48,  &c 
vii.  148.  Its  service  is  most  toilsome,  145,  &c.  How  to  be 
measured,  148*  Misapprehended,  the  cause  of  an  hypocrite's 
fidse  hope,  vi.  453,  &c.  Must  be  avoided,  rii.  166.  Idortified, 
V.  43,&c.  Crucified,  vii.  193 — 303.  By  what  means,  303 — 
365.  How  to  be  destroyed  in  man,  306,  307.  Its  vanity, 
V.  359 — 361.  Prevents  praying  by  the  Spirit,  vi.  355,  &c.  See 
Prayer.  How  forgiven  by  God,  vi.  3  7,  &c.  See  Christ,  Forgiveness, 
original,  vii.  io8.  See  Pelagius.  Whether  the  cause  of 
all  worldly  afflictionf>.  vi.  «. 
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Sin,  actual,  tu.  132.     How  it  differs  finom  origiDal  sin,  138.    Is 
committed  either  in  words,  133.  actions,  134, 369,  te.  or  de- 
sires, 134.     Its  degrees  or  measure  of  sinfulness,  135 — 138. 
▼enial,  such  a  distinction  in  sin  tends  to  promote  a  bad  life. 

V.  89—92. 

habitualj  v.  188— -190,  203.  Cannot  be  hid  from  God,  222, 
&c.  Its  danger,  198—201.  Sad  consequences^  201—^208. 
Remedy,  191 — 197. 

secret,  is  known  to  God,  v.  224,^0. 
presumptuous,  what,  v.  160—167.    How  it  differs  from  the 
sin  of  infirmity,  167 — 174.     Which  are  the  most  notable  sins 
of  presumption,  175 — 190. 

national  sins  require  national  humiliation,  vi.  397,  fyc, 
particular,  punished  with  general  judgments;  vi.  399,  &c. 
Are  specially  noted  by  God,  402,  &c. 

against  nature  is  most  abominable,  vii.  373. 

against  the  Holy  Ghost,  what,  vii.  403. 

of  angels  more  heinous  than  the  sin  of  man,  v.  505,  &e. 

Sincerity  of  heart  is  known  to  God,  ▼.  23 1,  &c.  I^ow  to  be  tried, 
412—415. 

Sinner^,  vii.  192.  Are  atheists  in  their  hearts,  t.  22 i«  Dan^r, 
457 — ^459*  Hfo^  called  to  repentance,  ▼!.  155.  May  be  jus- 
tified, ▼.  85.  When  sealed  up  by  God  to  destruction,  vi.  142 
— 157.  How,  153 — 157.  How  this  may  be  known,  165, 
166.  See  Destruction,  God,  Spirit  of  God  withdrawn,  Un- 
regenerate. 

Slander,  how  to  be  borne  with,  v.  432 — ^437. 

Sleep,  of  what  use  to  the  a^icted,  vi.  116. 

Socinians'  doctrine  of  redemption,  rii.  194.  Of  Christ's  nature, 
T.  5 — 12.  Of  God's  knowledge,  vi.  366,  &c.  Of  going  to 
war,  vii,  23. 

Socinus.    See  Socinians. 

Sodomites^  v.  364. 

Solifidians,  vii.  180. 

Son  of  Cfod,  how  manifested,  vii.  235 — 238.  Why,  238 — 248. 
How  he  destroys  the  works  of  the  Devil,  248 — 25 1.  Why  he 
was  troubled  in  spirit,  vi.  112.    See  Christ. 

Sons  of  perdition,  how  fitted  to  destruction,  vi.  143 — 154.  See 
Destruction,  Sinners. 

Sorrow,  how  increased.    See  Knowledge  human. 

-  on  a  death-bed,  its  uncertainly,  vi,  294,  &c. 

— ^—  spiritual.    See  Spirit  wounded. 

Sovereignty  of  God  is  absolute,  ri.  519.     See  God,  Sin. 

Soul,  how  it  contracts  sin,  vii.  182 — 188.  Sympathizeth  with 
the  body,  188.  Cannot  make  any  improvement  in  virtue  with- 
out the  grace  of  God,  vi.  69,  &c.  How  known  to  be  a  vessel 
of  God's  wrath.  See  Destruction,  Sinners.  Is  immortal,  v. 
467.    Its  best  state  is  separate  from  the  body,  vi.  481, 

Spirit,  unclean.    See  Fasting. 
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spirit  of  botiaess*  in  Bon.  ▼u.  4.  e^lainedj  vi.  500.  ftc* 
"-^  of  truth,  who,  vi.  96^100.  viu  39s.    Iti  beoefits  to 
399,&c.    Pretences  Ihorelo*  bow  to  be  tried,  vL  I oo« 

wounded,  a  diaooune  thmon,  vL  106— -13&  Its  p>cttnfn^ 
108.  When  said  to  be  wounded,  109.  Who  are  the  proper 
oljeets  of  this  trouUe,  no.  Its  miseiy,  v.  455.  ^  In  what  its 
gn^t  miserjr  doth  wpear,  ri.  in-— 124.  The  signa  thevaoC 
ISO,  131.  How  it  18  brought  upon  the  80Mt»  1^^—151.  Its 
cure.  III.  Why  God  pennits it,  v. 456.  vi.  13 1 — 155.  la  no 
token  of  God*s  displeasure,  134^-^136.  nor  of  a  ainliil  state; 
I37»I3S.    Mn^t  not  be  derided,  136. 

Spirit  of  God  withdrawn,  its  sad  consequences,  vii,  358, 399,  &c. 
At  what  tune*  359 — ^364.    May  be  finaUy  withdiwii,  389-* 

of  God  dealeth  earnestly  with  the  hearts  of  nien»  viL  3591 

May  be  resisted,  364—376.  How,  v.  185.  ?iL  377—382. 
See  also,  367.  Motives  i^psinst  resisting  the  Spint,  398 — 
404.   See  Graoe  of  God,  Hardness  of  Heart. 

Star.    See  Magi. 

Stars  cannot  influence  man  to  sin,  v.  347— -349> 

Stings -of  conscience,  vi.  137. 

StudjTf  the  hardest  of  all  labour,  vi.  339«-*333. 

Stupidky,vi,  151. 

S|ibipi9Sion  to  the  will  of  God,  v.  346.  vi.  487 — 515.  Doea  not 
consist  in  ao  insensibility  of  afflictions,  but  in  a  patient  resig- 
nation under  the  hand  of  God,  493,  &c.'  In  his  undeiBtand- 
ing,  493.  Will,  495.  Fftfrions  and  aflfections,  497.  And  10 
his  speeches,  499 — 503.  By  abstaining  from  all  rsge  and  de- 
sire of  revenge,  503,  &c.  Its  worth  and  exodlency,  506*  Is 
hard  to  be  obtained,  508,  &c.  Must  be  begun  early,  511. 
Arguments  for  the  reasonableness  of  this  submission,  5 1^  &c. 
And  it  is  both  necessary,  531,  &c.  prudept,  533,  &c.  and 
decent,  536. 

Suflerings  of  Christ,  vi.  113 — 114.  How  to  be  considered  by 
Chrifllians,  13s.    Should  deter  uafiom  sin,  ibid. 

Supererogation  is  impious,  v.  93. 

Surprise,  no  excuse  for  presumptuous  sins,  v«  166,  %u^  viL  135. 

SM4)ense,  how  caused,  v.  401. 

Sware  in  my  wrath,  explained,  vi.  139, 140. 

Swearing,  what  it  oceans,  vi.  139,  140.  Is  dangerofiSi  166.  See 
Oath. 

Sycophants,  vii.  108.    See  Flattery. 

Tale-bearing,  the  pest  of  society,  vii.  104 — 11 1.    Must  be  dia- 

eountenanced,  ibid. 
Temper,  ChristiBn,  vi.4i8. 

—  and  constitution  of  body  no  excuse  for  sin,  v.  349— 353. 
Temperance  in  me%%  and  drink,  a  duty,  vi.  313,  &c. 
TempUtion,  its  power,  v.  506.    See  Satan,  P^vil,     How  to  be 
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conquered,  v.  485.  See  Sin*  Must  be  avoided,  vil  i66,  &c.  See 

Believers. 
Tempted,  who  are,  v.  342. 
Tempter.    See  Satan. 
Themistx)c|efl,  v.  279. 
Theodorus  Cyrensus,  vi.  168. 
Things,  all,  by  whom  they  are  filled,  v.  2d#  &€• 
— —  9ute  ]aiow9  to  God.    See  Knowledge  of  God,  Omni- 

scienoe. 

are  twofold,  vi.  376, &e. 


Thought^  good,  their  oriein,  y.  227,  vi.  71.  vii.  300, 377,    Of 

man  are  evil  oontinuidly,  357,    Are  fdl  known  to  God,  vi. 

379,  &c»    Upon  their  goodness  depends  the  purity  of  the  heart, 

vii.  163.     Sins  of  our  thoughts  by  whom  Judged,  v.  224.    Are 

most  opposite  to  the  nature  of  6od,  226. 
Threatenings  of  God,yi.  161. 
Time  is  harmless,  v.  247.    Precious,  50.    Present,  ia  not  worse 

than  former  times,  240,  &c»  243,  &e.    In  what  oases  to  bedia- 

tinguished  into  good  and  bad,  235. 
Timorousness,  vii.  219. 
Tongue-complaiiuiis;.    See  Murmurings. 
Tongues,  the  gift  o^  vi.  98. 
Torments,  eternal,  v.  48 1 .   See  Destruction. 
Trsnsmigratiqin,  vi,  3. 

Transubstantiation,  a  ridiculous  doctrine,  v.  1 7. 
Treasure  in  heaven  explained,  v.  392.    - 
TrouUe.   See  Affliction. 
,.  i-M.i    for  sin.   See  Bepentanoc^  Sorrow. 
Trust  in  God.    See  Confidence  towards  God. 
Truth,  V.  73,  &c.    If  sttitabfe  to  the  mbd  of  man,  vi.  93,  &c. 

Clears  Uie  conscience  fipni  g«ilt»  95*  of  doubt  and  «cnq>]es, 

96. 

U. 
Valentinians,  v.  499. 

Ubiquity  of  Christ's  human  nature  by  whom  asserted,  v.  1*8, 19. 
Vegetation,  v.  325—327. 
Vice,  V.  iiQ,  286.    How  it  eoleiB  iatto  man,  356—359.    Ita 

danger,  298.    Hard  to  be  subdued,  ^3,  &c.  vi.  209,  &c. 

JTolerated  among  the  heathens,  v.  a8&  viL  244, 245.    Anaong 

the  Jews,  245,  Ike 
Violence  unlawftil,  vii.  7,  &c.   See  Force,  War, 
Viiginius,  viL  69. 
Yiftftie,  in  what  it  consists,  v.  t^i^-^igs.    Omitted  is  dangerous, 

357.    Is  necessary  to  salvation,  44,  &c.    I»  amdier  must  not 

be  overrated,   141,  &c    Waa  mistaken  by  the  heathen,  vii. 
241.    By  the  hypocrite.    See  Hypocrite. 
Virtues  of  the  heathens,  v.  273.    See  Glory. 
Unbelief,  its  danger,  v.  415— •418. 
Uncleanness.    See  Adultery. 
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Undentaiidiiig,  its  vae  and  advantage,  vi.  65, 493. 

UnprofitableDUMS  of  man  to  God,  tI.  428,  &c. 

Usury*  vii.  147. 

Unworthiness,  vii.  30^,  310. 

Vow»  its  obligatioB,  vi.  156, 157.    When  to  be  made,  ibid. 

W. 

Wages  of  sin.    See  Death. 

Want,  considered  in  itself,  is  a  cone,  vi.  41a.    See  Poverty. 

War,  what  it  is,  viL  17,  &c.  Its  cause,  ib.  and  40.  difierent  Idnda, 
1 7,  &c  When  lawftil  for  Christians,  1 7,  he.  36,  &c.  Whether 
it  be  lawful,  made  against  our  lawful  prince,  39,  &c.  229,  &e. 
Is  only  to  be  used  in  the  nature  of  a  remedy,  36.  ArgimientB 
against  it  answered,  24,  &c.  Scriptures  s^nst  it  expUuned, 
28—34. 

Way,  Matt.  v.  26.  ejiplained,  v.  252. 

Ways,  in  Psalm  czzxiz.  3.  explained,  v.  21 1. 

Win  of  Ood,  what,  vi.  160. 

■  of  man,  its  power,  v.  348,  349^  354.  vi.  84,  &c.  Its  office, 
354.  Is  the  fountain  of  sin,  354 — ^356.  When  truly  sub- 
missive, 495,  &c.     How  convicted,  vii.  376,  &c. 

Wisdom  of  God,  vi.  23,  521.  vindicated,  vii.  392.* 

"  carnal,  opposeth  grace,  vi.  75. 

Wise  men.    See  Idagi. 

Wish,  what,  vi.  172.  When  punishable  by  God,  ib.  See  De- 
sires. 

Word  of  God,  sinners  against  it,  v.  181—- 183.  Is  the  means 
by  which  he  speaketh  to  man,  vii.  366,  &c.  The  danger  of 
hearing  it  negligently,  367,  &c.  Of  acting  contraiy  tiierelo^ 
368,  &c. 

Words,  what  care  should  be  taken  of  them,  13,  &c. 

Works,  good,  necessary,  v.  50.  vii.  409. 

of  supererogation.    See  Supererogation. 

of  the  Devil,  what,  vii.  238,  &c.   How  conquered,  239 — 

248.    How  destroyed,  248*^251. 

■  of  grace,  vi.  27,  &c 

■  of  the  Spirit,  vii.  371,  &c. 
of  God  are  over  all  his  woiks,  v.  323 — ^341.  vi.  25,  &c. 


World,  its  beauty,  v.  325,  &c.    State  before  Christ,  492.  viL  238, 

&C.    Considered  in  its  natural  and  moral  perfections,  v.  235. 

Does  not  grow  worse  by  length  of  time,  2^6 — ^39,    How  its 

delusion  is  removed,  vii.  248,  &c. 
Worship,  how  to  be  performed,  vi.  341,  &c.  428,  &c.    Motives 

thereto,  vL  360— -362.    Mistaken  by  the  heathens,  vii.  240, 

Sec    SeeBiligion. 
Wrath  of  God,  l^w  to  be  avoided,  vi.  166—167.   ^^  Sware  in 

my  wratii.  Anger  of  God. 
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XHE  tluree  foQowing  dkcoursM  wetft  iBnt  pub- 
'  lished  IB  a  volume  with  the  IbUoiwii^  title : 

**  Posthumous  works  of  the  late  levelreBd:  Robert 
''  South,  D.D.  ooiktaininif.  Sermons  en  several  sub- 
^  jects;  viz.  I.  On  the  MtityTdom  of  King  Charies  h 
/'  II*  Ecclesiflstieai  CoastitMaons  to  be  stnctlj  mauh- 
''  tained.  IIL  The  Certaintj  of  a  Judgment  after 
.''thislafe.  IV.  An  Account  df  his  Travels  into  Po^ 
<'  lan4  with  the  Earl  of  Bodiester,  in  the  year  1674. 
<<V.Memoirs  of  his  life  and  Writings.   VI.Atrue 

Copy  of  his  last  Will  mud  Testament.    London : 

printed  fc^  E.  CurU,  at  the  Dial  and  BUble  against 
*'  St.  Dunstaa's  clmreh  in  Fleet-street,  m.dgc.xvii. 
«  Price  Si«." 

The  preface  to  this  vt^me,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  contents  of  the  present  edition,,  is  as  follows : 

**  It  is  generally  expected  that  upon  publishing 

**  the  posthumous  works  of  any  mithor,  some  ao- 

*'  count  should  be  given  of  them ;  therefore  the 

**  editor  of  these  remains  of  the  leairnod  Dr.  South 

**  thinks  himself  obliged  to  offer  the  following  par« 

^  ticulars,  both  for  the  reader^s  information  and  sa- 

**  tisfaction^ 

''  The  letter  to  Dr.  Pococke,  front  TSk.  SoM^ 
**  when  in  Poland,  was  communicated  to  the  gentle- 
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**  man  who  wrote  his  life,  which  is  all  that  I  can  saj 
^  BSto  that  piece. 

^  The  three  sermons  were  given  by  Dr.  South 
**  himself  to  Dr.  Aldrich,  late  dean  of  Christ  C3iuidi 
**  in  Oxford. 

**  As  to  the  first  of  them,  that  upon  the  SOth  of 
**  January,  it  was  preached  at  court,  and  frmn  some 
^  passages  in  it,  I  think  it  is  pretty  plain  that  it 
^  must  have  been  soon  after  the  restoration  o£  his 
<*  most  sacred  majesty  king  Charles  the  Second. 
M  This  discourse  was  printed  some  years  ago ;  but 
'*  besides  a  large  paragraph  which  is  enclosed  between 
^  crotchets  in  the  8th  page",  there  are  many  coosi- 
<<  deraUe  amendments  and  corrections  throu^out. 

<<  The  second,  entitled,  EedenasHcal  canstitu^ 
^<  iUms  to  be  strictly  maintained^  has  been  lately 
«  published,  but  from  so  imperfect  a  copy,  that  there 
<<  is  not  one  single  paragraph  in  it  truly  printed. 

<<  The  third.  Upon  ajuture judgment^  was  preach- 
<<  ed  at  St.  Mary's  church  in  Oxford ;  ancffrom  a  pas- 
«  sage  in  it,  and  by  the  conclusion,  it  is  apparent 
<<  that  it  must  have  been  composed  for  the  anniver- 
«  sary  of  the  royal  martyr.'* 

The  author's  life,  including  the  letter  to  Dr.  Po- 
cock,  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  present 
edition. 

The  first  sermon  is  in  substance  the  same  with 
that  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, p.  415-^449. 

*  See  page  470  of  Uim  volume. 
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The  second  sermon  may  also  be  compared  with 
p.  162 — SOO  of  the  fourth  volume.  But  the  imper« 
feet  edition  said  in  the  preface  to  have  been  lately 
published,  seems  to  be  that,  a  copy  of  which  exists 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  (8v<>  S.  239.  Th.)  and  bears 
the  following  title : 

Comprehension  and  Toleration  considered ;  in  ax 

sermon  preached  at  the  close  of  the  last'  century. 

London:  printed  for  A.  Moore,  near  St.  Paul's 

Church-yard,  MDCCXVL  Price  four-pence.** 
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On  the  Martyrdom  of  King  Charles  J. 


SERMON 


PREACHED  AT  COURT  ON  THE  30th  OF  JANUARY. 


JupGSS  xU«  so. 

An^  it  was  30j  thai  oB  ihat  mm  it  taid.  Inhere  taas  no  such 
tbing.done  or  seenjrom  the  day  thai  the  children  of  Israel 
came  up  from  the  land  ofEgjfpt  unto  this  day:  consider 
qfity  take  advice^  and  speaJc  your  minds. 

Ml  here  18  a  certain  SsAal  pertinency  in  the  very 
phrase  of  the  text;  for  when  thei^  were  judges, 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  though,  as  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  they  were  judges  of  another  nature 
that  rembved  ours.  W&  have  an  account  of  this 
prodigious' and  horrid  actidn,  dotiied  with  ail  the 
dicmnstances  of  wonder  and  detestation,  but  yet 
weH  timed  for  its  conunission,  it  being  done  when, 
upon  the  went  of  the  r^al  power.  Judges  xxi.  25, 
Sffery  man  did  what  wets  right  in  his  own  eyes;  or, 
in  another  dudect,  as  tke  Spirit  mot>ed  him.  And  as 
fill*  the  authors  of  this  execrable  fact,  we  have  them 
defending  diemselves  with  their  swords,  and  fw  some 
time  assarting  their  vilhitay,  witii  their  success  and 
victory  against  <iieir  brethren,  twice  beaten  and  raa»- 
saered  before  them  in  a  rigfateoiis  cause,  as  you  may 
see  in  the  next  chapter. 

VOL.  VII.  H  h 
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I  do  not  profess  myself  either  delighted  or  skilled 
in  mystical  interpretations,  and  to  wiredraw  the 
sense  of  the  place,  so  as  to  make  it  speak  the  death 
of  the  king ;  as  some  who  can  interpret  scripture,  as 
if  the  whole  book  of  God  was  only  to  tell  things 
transacted  in  England  and  Scotland;  so  that  there 
cannot  be  so  much  as  an  house  fired,  or  a  1^  fardLen, 
but  they  can  find  it  in  Daniel  or  the  Revelations. 
No,  I  pretend  to  no  such  skill ;  it  is  enough  for  me 
if  I  bring  the  presnet  business  and  the  text  toge^ 
ther,  not  by  design,  but  accommodation :  and  as  the 
phrase  runs  fuU  and  high,  so  I  doubt  not  but  to 
find  such  a  parallel  in  the  things  themselves,  that  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  of  the  two  may  have  a 
better  claim  to  the  expression.  The  cause  here, 
which  was  worded  with  so  high  a^ravations,  was 
an  injury  done  to  one  single  Levite,  in  the  villainous 
rape  of  his  concubine ;  the  resentment  of  whidi  was 
so  great,  that  it  engaged  the  rest  of  the  tribes  tf>  re- 
venge his  quarrel  with  a  civil  war,  in  which  the 
preeminence  and  conduct  was  given  by  God's  ap- 
pointment, to  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah :  the  sceptre 
being  most  concerned  to  assert  the  privil^pes  and 
revenge  the  injuries  of  the  crosier.  We  have  the 
Benjamites  sturdily  abetting  what  they  had  impi* 
ously  done,  and  for  a  while  victorious  in  vilkiny,  by 
the  help  of  God's  providence,  trampling  on  those 
that  fought  by  the  warrant  of  his  precept. 

Let  us  now  see  the  counterpart:  he  that  dates 
the  king^s  murder  from  the  ratal  blow  given  on  the 
scaffold,  judges  like  him  that  thinks  it  is  the  last 
stroke  that  fells  the  tree ;  the  killing  of  his  p^son 
was  only  the  consummation  of  his  murder,  first  be- 
gun in  his  prerogative.  We  have  hieard  the  knack  of 
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a  double  capacity,  personal  and  politic^  and  I  sup- 
pose they  distinguish  the  king  into  two,  that  each 
party  might  murder  him  under  one.  And  for  those 
whose  loyalty  does  only  consist  in  designing  that  ac- 
tion which  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  having 
laid  the  premises,  they  protest  against  the  conclusion ; 
they  cover  their  prevarication  with  a  fig-leaf,  and  only 
difier  from  the  other  party  in  this,  that  these  endea- 
vour to  disguise  the  author  of  the  fact,  those  only 
the  executioner.  Well  then ;  when  a  long  sunshine 
of  mercy  had  ripened  the  sins  of  the  nation,  so  that 
it  was  now  ready  for  the  shatterings  of  divine  ven- 
geance: the  seed  of  faction  and  rebellion  having  been 
for  a  long  time  studiously  sown  by  schismatical  doc- 
trines, and  well  watered  by  seditious  lectures,  the  first 
assault  was  made  against  the  tribe  of  Levi,  by  some 
implacable  enemies  of  the  church,  the  fury  of  whose 
lust  and  ambition  nothing  could  allay,  till  they  had 
full  scope  to  jnostitute  her  honour,,  and  ravish  her 
revenues ;  till  at  length,  cut,  divided,  torn  in  pieces, 
as  she  was,  she  lay  a  ghastly  spectacle  to  all  be- 
holders, to  all  the  Israel  of  Grod. 
,  And  as  this  was  done  to  our  English  Levites,  so  it 
was  acted  by  Benjamites;  by  so  many  Benjamites 
as  raven  like  wolves,  till  by  their  rapine  and  sacri- 
lege they  had  their  mess  five  times  bigger  than  their 
brethren's.  The  prosecution  of  which  quarrel  was 
armed  by  the  royal  standard,  and  the  defence  of  the 
church  managed  by  the  defender  of  the  &ith;  in 
which  it  pleased  the  all-wise  God  to  cause  Judah  to 
fall  before  Benjamin,  the  lion  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
wolf;  by  which  fatal  trace  of  Providence  the  king 
being  killed  long  before  forty-five,  by  natural  and 
imn^ate  dequel  to  complete  the  action,  Charles 
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was  murdered  iai  foitjoeigfat  And  thit  is  Hie  Usck 
subject  of  this  day*s  soleimiity.  In  my  wAediam 
upon  which*  if  detestation,  (that  is,  a  due  apfrdhca* 
sion  of  the  Mackest  fact  that  ever  the  sun  8kw»  sinoe 
he  withdrew  upon  the  suffiaring  of  our  Bsman^ 
chance  to  give  an  edge  to  some  of  my  expreadons, 
let  those  know,  (the  nature  of  whose  actioiis  has 
made  troth  look  like  a  sarcasm,  and  deacriptioBs 
sharper  than  invectives,)  I  say,  let  these  censoren 
know,  (whose  innocency  lies  only  in  the  Act  of  In» 
demmty,)  that  to  drop  the  blackest  ii^  and  the 
bitterest  gall  upon  this  fiust,  is  not  satire,  int  pro. 
priety. 

Now  since  the  text  says,  There  wag  no  suek  tka^ 
ever  dame  <ir  eeen^  the  proper  prosecution  of  tiie 
words,  all  f^)plied  to  this  oooasiaii,  most  be  to  shew 
wherein  the  strangeness  of  this  deed  consists;  and 
since  the  nature  of  every  particular  action  is  to  be 
learnt  by  reflecting  upon  the  agent  and  the  object, 
with  all  the  retinue  of  drcumstanf^es  that  attand  it, 
under  a  certain  determination,  I  shall  according 
distribute  my  following  discourse  into  these  laate* 
rials :  I  shall, 

I.  Ckmsider  the  person  who  suffered. 

II.  Shew  the  preparation  or  introduction  to  hii 
suffering. 

III.  Shew  you  the  cpialities  of  tihe  agents  who 
acted  in  it. 

IV.  Describe  the  drcumstanees  and  manner  of 
the  fact 

Lastly,  Point  out  the  destruction  and  grim  con* 
sequences  of  it. 
Of  all  which  in  their  order. 
I.  He  that  sofiered  was  a  king,  and,  what  is  move, 
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^Richakiiigasw88m>t  chosen^  tmt  borate  it;  owmg 
Ids.  kiBgdoniy  not  to  the  moke  of  popuUurity/biit  the 
Mffirage  of  nature;  he  was  a  Darid,  a  saint,  &  king^ 
•b^  never  a  shepherd :  all  the  royal  Mood  in  Christ 
tendom  ran  in  his  veins,  *.  e.  many  kings  went  to 
the  making  up  of  him,  and  his  improvement  and 
education  feU  in  ways  not  bek>w  fab  extraction.  He 
was  accurate  in  all  the  commending  excellencies  of 
human  accomplislunents,  aUe  to  deserve  had  h^  not 
inhaited,  a  kingdom :  of  so  contrdling  a  ^enius^  that 
in  every  sdenoe  he  did  not  so  much  study  as  reign, 
he  aiqpeared  not  only  a  proficient,  hut  a  prince ;  and, 
to  go  no  further  for  a  testimony,  let  his  own  writings 
serve  fer  a  witness,  which  sprak  him  no  less  an  au* 
thor  than  a  monarch,  composed  with  such  an  un£sdl'^ 
ing  accuracy,  such  a  conmianding,  ma|e8tic  pathos,  as 
if  they  had  been  written  not  witii  a  pen,  but  a  scep- 
tre:  and  as  for  those  whose  vindent  and  ridiculous 
calumnies  ascribe  that  incomparable  work  to  others^ 
it  is  asuflicient  argument  that  those  did  not,  because 
they  could  not  write  it.  It  is  hard  to  counterfeit  the 
ephrit  of  majesty  and  the  inimitaUe  peculiarities  of 
an  incmnmunicahle  genius.  At  the  coundl-taU^  he 
bad  ability  enough  to  give  himsdf  the  best  counsel, 
but  the  unhappy  modesly  to  diffide  in  it,  indeed  his 
only  fault ;  for  modesty  is  a  paradox  in  majesty,  and 
humility  is  a  solecism  in  supremacy. 

Look  we  next  on  his  piety  and  incomparable  vir- 
tues, though,  without  any  absurdity,  I  may  say,  that 
his  very  endowments  of  nature  were  supernatural ; 
10  pious  was  he,  that  if  others  had  measured  their 
obedience  to  him  by  his  to  God,  he  had  been  the 
most  absolute  monarch  in  the  worid.  As  eminent 
Ar  frequenting  the  temple,  as  Sdomon  Sor  building 
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one :  no  occasions  ever  interfered  with  his  devotion^ 
nor  business  outdated  his  time  of  attendance  in  tbe 
church.     [And  here  I  should  not  pay  a  due  tribute 
to  his  memory,  did  I  forget  that  remarkable  instance 
of  constancy  of  soul,  (not  to  be  shocked  by  the  se- 
verest strokes  of  ill  fortune,)  with  which  he  received 
the  surprising  news  of  the  sudden  loss  of  a  dear 
firiend  and  faithful  servant,  sacrificed  by  a  vile  assas- 
sin to  the  unjustifiable  and  groundless  clamours  of 
an  ill-informed  people,  as  wdl  as  to  private  spleen. 
How  gallantly  in  this  affair  did  he  suppress  human 
nature,  and  restrain  that  flood  of  teacs  due  to  the 
memory  of  his  Mend,  till  he  had  finished  his  duty 
towards  God.]     So  firm  was  he  in  the  protestant 
cause,  though  he  lay  in  the  midst  of  temptation,  in 
the  very  bosom  of  Spain,  and  though  France  lay  in 
his,  yet  nothing  could  alter  him,  but  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  religion  more  than  his  beloved  queen. 
He  ever  filled  the  title  under  which  we  prayed  for 
him.   He  could  defend  rdi^on  as  a  king,  dispute  for 
it  as  a  divine,  and  die  for  it  as  a  martyr.     I  think 
I  shall  speak  a  great  truth  in  saying,  that  the  only 
thing  that  makes  protestantism  considd*able  in  Chris- 
tendom is  the  church  of  England,  and  the  only  thing 
that  does  now  cement  and  confirm  the  church  of 
England  is  the  blood  of  that  blessed  martyr.     He 
was  so  well  skilled  in  all  controversies,  that  we  may 
weU  style  him  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical,  not  only 
supreme.govemor,  but  moderator,  nor  more  fit  to  fill 
the'throne  than  the  chair;  and  withal,  so  exact  an 
observer  and  royal  rewarder  of  aU  such  performances, 
that  it  was  an  encouragement  for  a  man  to  be  a  di- 
vine under  such  a  prince.    Which  piety  of  his  was 
set  off  with  a  whole  train  of  moral  virtues.     His 
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temperance  was  so  great  and  impregnable  amidst  all 
those  allurements  with  which  the  courts  of  kings  are 
apt.  to  melt  the  most  stoical  and  resolved  minds,  that 
he  did  at  the  same  time  both  teach  and  upbraid  the 
court ;  so  that  it  was  not  so  much  their  own  yices» 
as  his  virtue,  that  rendered  their  debauchery  inex* 
cusftble. .  Look  over  the  whole  race  of  our  kings,  and 
take  in  the  kings  of  Israel  to  boot,  and  who  ever  kept 
the  bonds  of  conjugal  affection  so  inviolate  ?  David 
was  chiefly  eminent  for  repenting  in  this  matter 
Charles  for  not  needing  repentance.  None  ever  of 
greater  fortitude  of  mind,  which  was  more  resplen* 
dent  in  the  conquest  of  himself,  and  in  those  mira^ 
culous  instances  of  his  passive  valour,  than  if  he  had 
strewn  the  field  with  the  rebels'  arms,  and  to  the  suf- 
frage of  his  own  cause  joined  the  success  of  theirs ; 
and  yet,  withal,  so  meek,  so  gentle,  so  merciful,  and 
that  even  to  cruelty  to  himself,  that  if  ever  the  lion 
dwelt  with  the  lamb,  if  ever  courage  and  meekness 
were  united,  it  was  in  the  breast  of  this  royal  person ; 
and,  which  makes  the  rebellion  more  ugly  and  into- 
lerable, there  was  scarce  any  person  of  note  anv)ng 
his  enemies  who  did  not  wear  his  colours,  and  carry 
some  particular  mark  of  his  favour  and  obligations ; 
some  were  his  own  menial  servants,  and  eat  bread 
at  his  table,  before  they  li/ied  up  their  heel  against 
him:  some  recdved  from  him  honours,  some  offices 
and  employments.  I  could  mention  particulars  of 
each  kind,  did  I  think  their  names  fit  to  be  heard  in 
a  church  or  firom  a  pulpit.  In  short,  he  so  behaved 
himself  toward  them,  that  their  rebellion  might  be 
malice  indeed,  but  could  not  be  revenge. 

And  these  his  personal  virtues  shed  a  suitable  in- 
fluence upon  his  government  for  the  space  of  seven*- 
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teen  yeftrs;  tbe  pMce,  pfeo^,  and  hraottr  of  tiig 
En^ish  iMitiod  spread  itMlf  ovett  to  the  ettvy  of  aB 
ttdgfaboiiring  countries;  and  when  that  pleB^  had 
pampered  them  into  unrulineM  and  rebellion^  y€i 
still  tbe  Justice  of  his  goverament  left  them  at  a 
km  for  an  occasion  to  rebel,  till  at  last  sfaip-raoiiejr 
Was  pitdied  upon  as  fit  to  be  reformed  fay  exciae  and 
taxes,  and  the  burden  oi  the  subjects  tock  off  hf 
plunderings  and  sequestrations,    the  king  now,  to 
scatter  that  doud  which  began  to  gather  and  leek 
Uack  upon  the  church  and  state,  made  those  eonde^ 
seensions  to  their  impudent  petitions,  that  they  kad 
scarce  any  thing  to  make  war  for,  but  what  was 
granted  them  already ;  and  harmg  thus  stoipt  him- 
sdf  of  his  prerogative,  he  left  it  dear  to  the  wcM^ 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  fight  lor,  but 
only  his  life.  Afterward,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  on* 
natural  war,  what  overtures  did  he  make  for  peace ! 
Nay,  when  he  had  his  sword  In  his  hand,  his  armies 
about  him,  and  a  cause  to  justify  him  before  Ood  and 
man,  how  did  he  choose  to  compound  himself  in- 
to nothing !  to  depose  and  unking  himsdf  by  their 
hard  and  inhuman  conditions !  But  all  was  notlung: 
I  he  might  as  well  comjdiment  a  mastiff,  or  court  a  ti- 
iger,  as  think  to  win  those  who  were  now  htfdeaed 
)in  blood,  and  thoroughpaced  in  rebelttcm.    Yet  the 
truth  is,  his  consdence  uncrowned  him,  as  having  a 
mind  too  pure  and  delicate  to  admit  of  those  max* 
ims  and  practices  of  state  that  usually  make  princes 
great  and  successftil. 

Having  thus,  with  an  unheard  of  loyalty,  fought 
against  him  and  conquered  him,  they  commit  him  to 
prison ;  and  the  king  himself  notes,  that  it  has  always 
been  observed,  that  there  is  but  little  distance  be* 
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tweea  the  priscms  of  Idngs  md  tbe&r  gmves:  to 
whidi  I  subjam,  that  where  the  obs^rvatioii  is  cou^ 
stant,  there  must  be  some  standiDg  cause  of  the  caa^ 
aection  of  the  thing  observed ;  and  indeed»it  is  a  di« 
irect  translation  from  the  prison  to  the  grave;  the 
difference  between  them  being  Goly  this;  that  he 
who  is  buried  is  imprisoned  under  ground^  and  he 
that  is  imprisoned  is  buried  above  ground:  loid  I 
€€vld  wish,  that  as  they  slew  and  buried  his  body, 
so  we  had  not  also  buried  his  funeral 

But»  to  finish  this  poor  and  imperfect  description, 
though  it  is  of  a  person  so  renowned,  that  he  nei* 
ther  needs  the  best,  nor  can  be  injured  by  the  worst ; 
yet,  in  short,  he  was  a  prince  whose  virtues  were  as 
prodigious  as  his  sufferings ;  a  true  &ther  of  his  coun* 
try,  if  but  for  this  only,  that  he  was  father  of  such  a 
son.  And  yet  the  most  innocent  of  men^  and  best  of 
kings,  so  pious  and  virtuous,  so  learned  and  judicious, 
so  merciful  and  obliging,  was  rebelled  against,  drove 
out  of  his  own  house,  pursued  as  a  partridge  on  the 
mountains,  like  an  eagle  in  his  own  dominions,  inhu«- 
maply  imprisoned,  and  for  a  catastrophe  of  all,  most 
barbarously  murdered;  though  in  this  his  murder 
was  the  less  wofiil,  in  that  his  death  released  him 
from  his  prison. 

II.  Having  thus  seen  the  person  sufferii^,  let 
us  in  the  next  place  see  the  preparations  of  this 
bloo4y  &ct ;  and  indeed,  it  would  be  but  a  preposte^^ 
vous  course,  to  insist  only  on  the  consequent,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  antecedent.  It  were  too  long  to 
dig  to  the  spring  of  this  rebellion,  and  to  lead  up  to 
the  secrecies  of  its  first  contrivance ;  but  as  David's 
phf  ase  is,  upon  another  occasion,  it  was  framed  and 
jfiuhiomed  m  the  lowest  parts  of  the  eaetk,  and 
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(here  it  WBsJim$;/uOff  and  wanderfiiify  made,  aw 
of  daricness  and  retirement,  removed  firom  the  eye  of 
witnesses,  even  that  of  conscienoe  also ;  for  conscieDoe 
was  not  admitted  into  thdr  ooundL     But  their  first 
aim  was  to  procure  a  Levite  to  consecrate  their  de- 
sign, and  a  &ctious  ministry  to  christen  it  the  cause 
of  God:  they  still  own  their  party  for  (Sod^s  own 
Israel,  and  being  so,  it  must  needs  be  their  duty  to 
come  out  of  Egypt,  though  they  provide  themselves 
a  Red  sea  for  their  passage. 

For  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern 
steel,  and  bring  in  an  unnatural,  mercenary  crew, 
that  like  a  shoal  of  locusts  covered  the  land^  such  as 
inherited  the  description  of  those,  which  Grod  brought 
upon  his  people  the  Jews ;  a  nation  fierce,  peeled^ 
and  ecattered :  and  still  we  shall  read  that  God 
punished  his  people  from  the  north;  as  Jer.  L  8, 
Out  of  the  north  comes  destruction^  which  shall 
make  the  land  desolate.    Jer.  iv.  6,  /  tioUl  bri^g 
eviljrom  the  norths  and  great  destruction.    Now  to 
endear  and  unite  these  into  one  interest,  they  in- 
vented a  covenant,  much  like  to  that  which  some 
are  said  to  make  with  hell,  and  an  agreement  with 
death.    It  was  the  most  solemn  piece  of  perjury,  the 
most  fatal  engine  against  the  church,  and  bane  of 
monarchy,  the  greatest  snare  of  souls,  and  mystery 
of  iniquity,  that  ever  was  hammered  out  by  the  wit 
and  wickedness  of  man.    I  shall  not,  as  they  do, 
abuse  scripture  language,  and  call  it  the  Mood  ^ 
the  covenant^  but  give  it  its  proper  title,  the  co^ 
venant  of  blood;  such  an  one  as  the  brethren,  Si- 
meon &nd  Levi,  made,  when  they  were  going  about 
the  like  designs ;  their  very  posture  of  taking  it  was 
an  ominous  mark  of  its  intent ;  and  their  holding  up 
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their  hands  was  a  sign  they  were  going  to  strike.' 
It  was  such  an  olio  of  treason  and  tyranny,  that 
one  of  the  assembly  of  their  own  prophets  gives  this 
testimony  of  it,  in  his  narration  upon  it,  (and  his  tes- 
timony is  true ;)  **  that  it  was  such  a  covenant,  that 
^  whether  you  respect  the  subject-matter  of  it,  or  the 
<<  occasion  of  it,  or  the  persons  engaged  in  it,  or  lastly 
**  the  manner  of  imposing  it,  the  like  was  never  read, 
**  seen,  or  heard  of."    The  truth  is,  it  bears  no  other 
likeness  to  other  ancient  covenants,  than  as  at  the 
making,  of  them,  they  slew  beasts  and  divided  them, 
so  this  was  solemniased  with  blood,  slaughter,  and  di- 
vision.   But  that  I  may  not  accuse  in  general,  with- 
out a  particular  charge ;  read  it  over  as  it  stands  pre- 
fixed to  their  catechisms  (as  if  without  it  their  sys- 
tem of  divinity  was  not  complete,  nor  their'  children 
like  to  become  Christians,  unless  they  were  schooled 
to  treason,  and  catechised  to  rebellion,)  I  say,  in  the 
covenant  as  it  stands  here,  in  the  third  article  of 
it,  after  they  had  first  promised  to  defend  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the  king- 
dom ;  at  length  they  also  promised  to  defend  the 
person  of  the  king,  viz.  in  the  preservation  and  de- 
fence of  the  true  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom ;  so  that  their  promise  of  loyalty  to  him 
was  not  absolute,  but  conditional,  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  this  stipulation,  so  far  as  he  preserveth  the 
true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.    Now 
those  very  persons  who  covenanted  thus,  had  already 
from  pulpit  and  pr^s  declared,  the  religion  and 
way  of  worship  established  in  the  church  of  England, 
and  then  maintained,  by  the  king,  to  be  false,  popish, 
and  iddlatrous ;  and  withal,  that  the  king  had  in- 
vaded their  liberties.    Now  for  men  to  suspend 
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obedience  upw  certain  condttioBa^  which  rerj 
ditions  thqr  deciaired  at  the  aaaae  time  not  per- 
Ibnned,  was  not  to  profess  obedieiice»  but  remeii- 
starate  the  reasons  of  intended  disobedience.    We 
have  seen  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant;  see  now 
the  use  of  this  doctrincy  as  it  was  charged  hone 
with  a  suitable  af^Ucation^  in  a  war  raised  ngminfft 
the  king,  in  the  cruel  usage  and  imprisomnenfty  k3t 
in^^  sequestering  and  undoing  of  all  that  Bdhered  to 
him.    All  which  home-proceedings,  though  his  ma^ 
jestj  now  stupendously  foiglves,  yet  the  world  w31 
not,  cannot  yet  finrget;  his  indemnity  is  not  an 
obUvion:  and  for  those  persons  who  now  damour 
and  cry  out,  they  are  persecuted,  because  the j  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  persecute,  and  who  choose 
rather  to  quit  the  ministry,  than  Bisown  the  oUi* 
gation  of  the  covenant,  I  leave  to  all  impartial  and 
understanding  minds  to  judge,  whether  they  do  not 
by  this  openly  dedare  to  the  world,  that  thq^ 
hold  themsdves  obliged  by  oath,  as  they  are  able^ 
to  act  over  again  all  that  hath  hitherto  been  done 
by  virtue  of  the  covenant,  and  c(msequently  that 
they  left  not  places  f<»r  being  nonconformists  to 
the  church,  but  for  being  virtually  rd^eb  to  the 
crown ;  which  makes  them  just  as  worthy  to  be  in- 
dulged as  a  dropsy  or  a  malignant  fever,  which  is 
exasperated  by  mitigations,  and  inflamed  by  avwy 
cooling  infusion. 

But  to  draw  the  premises  closer  to  the  purpose,  I 
argue :  that  which  was  the  proper  means  to  enaUe 
the  king's  enemies  to  make  war  against  him,  and 
upon  that  war  to  conquer,  and  upon  that  conquest 
to  imprison,  and  inevitably  to  put  the  power  in  the 
hAods  of  those,  who  by  that  power  in  the  end  did 
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murder  him ;  that»  acooidiiig  to  ihe  genuine  odn* 

■equence  of  reftson,  ymB  the  natural  ci»ue  ct  hit 

^  amrder.    This  is  the  proposition  that  I  Msert,  but  I 

'  sbaH  not  trouble  myself  to  make  tiie  usumption  i 

and  indeed  those  who  wipe  their  mouths,  and  Hck 

^  themselves  innocent  by  clapping  this  act  upon  ^e 

araijr,  make  just  the  same  plea  that  Pilate  did  fbr 

e  hia  innooency  in  Hbe  death  of  Christ,  because  he  left 

t  the  execution  to  the  soldiers;  or  what  the  aok 

i  diers  may  make  fer  clearing  themselves  of  all  this 

I  Mood  that  tliey  have  sinlt,  by  dmi^ng  it  upon  their 

!  -swopds.    I   conclude  therefore,  that  this  was  the 

I  gradual  process  to  this  horrid  act,  this  the  train 

feid  to  blow  up  monarchy,  thiir  the  step  1^  whick 

4ihe  king  ascended  the  scaffold. 

III.  Come  we  ik)w,  in  the  third  place,  to  shew  who 
were  the  aetors  in  this  tragic  scene.  When  throvgli 
the  anger  of  Providence,  the  thriving  army  of  rebels 
had  worsted  justice,  deared  the  field,  subdued  all  o^ 
positions  and  risings,  even  to  1^  very  insurrectioQB 
of  conscience  itself;  so  that  impunity  at  length 
grew  into  reputation  of  piety,  and  success  gave  re- 
bdMon  the  varnish  of  religion ;  that  they  might  con^ 
suramate  their  villainy,  the  gown  was  called  in  to 
cranplete  the  exeeuticm  of  the  sword ;  and  to  make 
WestminsterJidl  a  place  to  take  away  lives  as  wel 
as  estates,  a  new  court  was  set  up,  and  judges 
packed,  who  had  no  more  to  do  with  justice,  than  so 
far  forth  as  they  deserved  to  be  the  obfects  of  H :  ill 
which  they  first  b^in  with  a  oonfotation  of  the  dvi* 
Uans*  notion  of  justice  and  jurisdiction,  it  being  with 
them  no  longer  an  act  of  the  supreme  power.  Sudi 
an  inferior  crew,  such  a  mechanic  rabble  were  tkey, 
kavix^  net  so  «ui^  as  any  arms  to  shew  the  world. 
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bat  what  they  used  in  rebeUioo ;  that  when  I  sor- 
vey  the  list  oi  the  king^s  judges,  and  the  witnesses 
against  him,  I  seem  to  have  before  me  a  catalogue 
of  all  trades,  and  such  as  might  have  better  filled 
the   shops  of  Westminster-hall,  than   sat   on   the 
bendies ;  some  of  which  came  to  be  possessors  of  the 
king^s  houses,  who  before  had  no  certain  dwdling 
but  the  Idng^s  highway ;  and  some  might  have  con- 
tinued tradesmen  still,  had  not  want  and  inability  to 
trade  sent  them  to  the  war.     Now  that  a  kin^^  sudi 
«  king,  should  be  murdered  by  such,  the  basest  of 
his  subjects,  and  not  like  a  Nimrod,  (as  seme  sancti- 
l  fied  preachers  have  caUed  him,)  but  Uke  Actaean  torn 
\by  a  pack  of  bloodhounds;  that  the  steam   dP  a 
punghill  should  thus  obscure  the  sun ;  this  so  much 
enhanceth  the  calamity  of  this  royal  person,  and 
makes  his  death  as  different  >  from  his,  who  is  con- 
quered and  slain  by  another  king,  as  it  is  between 
being  torn  by  a  lion,  and  being  eaten  up  by  vermin ; 
pardon  the  expression,  for  it  came  into  my  mind  by 
speaking  of  those,  many  of  whom  were  some  time 
b^gars.    For  the  feet  to  tram^e  upon,  yea  kick  at 
the  head,  would  it  not  look  like  a  monster  ?  But  in- 
deed, these  of  all  others  were  the  fittest  instruments 
for  such  a  work ;  for  base  descent  and  poor  educa- 
tion disposeth  the  mind  to  impiousness  and  cruelty ; 
as  of  beasts  those  are  the  most  savage,  which  are 
bred  in  dens,  and  have  their  extraction  fix>m  under 
ground:  these  therefore  were  the  worthy  judges 
and  condemners  of  that  great  king ;  even  the  refuse 
of  the  people,  and  the  very  scum  of  the  nation,  that 
was  at  that  time  both  the  uppermost  and  basest  part 
of  it. 

IV.  Pass  we  now,  in  the  fourth  jdac^  to  the  drcum- 
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stances  and  manner  of  proceeding  in  this  uglj  fact. 
And  the  circumstances,  we  know,  haVe  the  greatest 
cast  in  determining  the  nature  of  all  actions,  as  we 
judge  of  any  one's  parts^  or  qualities  by  the  nature  of 
'  his  attendants.    First,  ihen,  it  was  not  done  like 

^  other  works  of  darkne^,  in  secret,  nor  (as  they  use 

to  preach)  in  a  comer,  but  publicly,  coloured  with  the 
face  of  justice,  managed  with  openness  and  solemnity, 
I  as  solemn  as  the  league  and  covenant  itsdf.   History 

indeed  affords  us  many  exaiiiples  of  princes  clandes- 
tinely murdered,  which  though  it  be  villainous,  is  in 
itsdf  more  excusable ;  for  he  that  doeth  such  a  thing 
in  secret,  by  the  manner  of  doing  confesseth  himself 
ashamed  of  the  thing  he  does :  but  he  that  acts  in 
the  face  of  the  sun,  vouches  his  work  for  laudable, 
glorious,  and  heroic.    Having  brought  him  to  the 
high  court  of  justice,  (so  called,  I  conceive,  because  \ 
justice  was  there  arraigned  and  condemned,  or  per-  ' 
haps  because  it  never  shewed  mercy)  by  a  way  of 
trial  as  unheard  of  as  the  court,  he  was  not  per- 
mitted so  much  as  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  but, 
with  the  innocence  and  silence  of  a  lamb,  con- 
demned to  slaughter ;  and  it  would  have  been  well 
for  them  if  they  could  as  easily  have  imposed  silence  / 
on  his  blood.    Being  condemned,  they  spit  in  his  I 
face,  and  delivered  him  to  the  mockeiy  and  affronts  \ 
of  the  soldiers ;  so  that  I  wonder  where  the  bias-  \ 
phemy  lies,  whidi  some  charge  upon  those  who 
make  the  king*s  suffering  something  to  resemble  our 
Saviour's :  but  4s  it  blasphemy  to  compare  the  king 
to  Christ  in  that  respect,  in  which  Christ  himself 
was  made  like  a  servant  ?  For  can  he  be  like  us  in 
all  things,  and  we  not  like  him?  Certainly  there 
was  something  in  that  Providence,  that  appointed  so 
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lODg  ago  the  chapter  to  be  read  on  the  day  of  our 
Sanour's  pasrion,  to  be  read  likewise  on  the  day  of 
0iir  king^s ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  reaemfalaiioe  is  so 
near,  tiiat  had  he  lived  before  him,  he  had  been  a 
type  of  him.  I  confess  there  is  some  disparity  in 
the  case,  for  they  shewed  themsehres  wcvse  than  the 
Jews.  But  however;  since  they  object  that  we  make 
the  king  like  Christ,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  their 
eoottmendation  to  be  as  unlike  Christ  as  they  please. 
Let  us  now  foUow  him  from  their  roodk-trilranal 
to  the  place  of  his  residence  till  Ins  execution.  No- 
HAag  remains  for  a  man  condemned,  and  present^ 
to  leave  Uie  world,  but  diese  two  thiogs;  1st,  To 
take  leave  of  his  friends,  a  thing  not  denied  to  the 
v3est  malefactor,  which  is  sufl&dently  apparent  in 
that  it  hath  not  been  denied  to  themselves :  yet  no 
entreaties  from  him  or  his  royal  consort  couM  pre- 
vail with  these  murderers  to  let  her  take  the  last 
fkrewell  and  commands  of  her  dying  husband.  He 
wa$  permitted  to  take  no  farewell  but  to  tSie  world. 
Thus  was  he  stript  of  ail,  even  ftom  the  prerogative 
of  a  pri&ee,  to  the  privilege  of  a  malefactor.  The 
Mitt  thing  desired  by  all  dying  Christians,  »  ^t^ 
dom  to  converse  with  God,  and  to  {Nrepare  them* 
aelves  to  meet  him  at  his  dreadful  tribunal;  but 
with  an  Italian  craelty  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
body,  they  debar  him  of  this  freedom  also,  and  even 
^solitude,  his  former  pnnishment,  is  now  too  great  an 
enjcqrment.  But  that  they  might  diew  themadvea 
jfto  less  enevieB  to  private,  than  they  had  beep  to 
pnridic  prayers,  tbey  disturb  his  retirements,  and 
with  scoffs  and  continual  calumnies  upbraid  those 
devotions  5vfaich  were  then  intercedii^  fbr  them; 
and  I  question  not  but  fbnatic  fury  was  at  that 
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jkeight,  thttt  they  would  have  laughed  at  Chrkt  him*- 
«elf,  had  he  used  his  own  prayer. 

With  these  preludiums  is  he  brought  to  the  last 
acene  of  moekeries  and  cruelty,  to  a  stage  erected 
tiefore  his  own  pakoe ;  and  for  a  greater  affront  to 
migesfy,  before  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  waa  wont 
^  to  display  his  royalty,  and  to  give  audience  to  am* 
'  bassadors,  where  now  he  could  not  obtain  audience 
r  for  hiffiBelf,  in  his  last  addresses  to  his  abused  sub* 
^  jects.  There  he  receives  the  fetal  blow;  there  he 
t  dies,  conquering  and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  and  at 

length  finds  that  fiikhfuUy  performed  on  the  scaffold, 
whidi  was  at  first  promised  in  the  parliament,  and 
pevhaps  in  the  same  sense,  that  he  should  be  a  gkh- 
rums  king.  And  even  this  death  was  the  mercy  of 
the  murderers,  considering  what  kind  of  death  seve- 
ral proposed,  when  they  sat  in  coifncil  about  the 
manner  of  it,  even  no  less  than  to  execute  him  in  his 
robes,  and  afterwards  to  drive  a  stake  through  his 
bead  and  body,  to  stand  as  a  monument  on  his  grave, 
la  short,  all  kinds  of  death  were  proposed,  that 
either  their  malice  could  suggest^  or  their  own  guUt 
deserve.  And  would  <^ese  titien  now  find  in  their 
hearte,  or  have  t^e  face  to  desire  to  live  ?  And  to 
plead  a  pai'don  fiwm  the  son,  who  thus  murdered 
the  ikther  ?  I  speak  not  only  of  diose  wretches  who 
openly  embrued  their  hands  in  the  bloody  sentence, 
bat  of  Jthose  more  consideraUe  traitors  who  had  the 
viUamy  to  manage  the  contrivance,  and  yet  the  cun- 
ning to  disappear  at  the  execution,  and  perhaps  the 
.  good  kidc  to  be  preferred  after  it  And  for  those 
who  aow  aurvive,  by  a  maroy  as  incredible  as  their 
mmes,  which  has  1^  them  to  the  soft  ^piation  of 
solitude  and  repentance ;  though  usuaU](  all  the  pro- 
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fessioiia  that  radi  make  of  repentance  are  notlung 
eke  but  the  fiEunt  resentments  of  a  guilty  horror,  the 
oonvulsions  and  last  breathings  of  a  gasping  con- 
science :  as  the  mercy  by  which  they  live  is  made  a 
visible  defiance  to  government,  and  a  standing  en- 
couragement to  these  alarms  of  plots  and  conspi- 
racies :  so  I  beseech  God,  that  even  their  suj^iosed 
repentance  be  not  such,  as  both  themselves  and  the 
kingdom  hereafter  may  have  bitter  cause  too  late  to  ^ 
repent  of.  And  if  indeed  they  should  prove  such  as 
have  no  conscience  but  horror,  who  by  the  same 
crimes  will  be  made  irrecondleable,  for  which  they 
deserve  to  be  unpardonable;  who  would  resume 
those  rependngs  upon  opportunities,  which  they 
made  upon  extremity;  and  being  saved  from  the 
gaUows,  make  the  usual  requital  that  is  made  fcnr 
that  kind  of  deliverance:  I  say,  if  such  persons 
should  only  for  a  time  be  chained,  and  tied  up,  like 
so  many  lions  in  the  tower,  that  they  may  gain 
more  fierceness,  and  run  again  at  majesty,  religion, 
laws,  churches,  and  the  universities;  whether  God 
intends  by  this  a  repetition  of  our  former  confusions, 
or  a  general  massacre  of  our  persons,  (which  is  most 
likely,)  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  fit  and  enable  us  to 
endure  the  smart  of  a  misimproved  providence,  and 
the  infatuated  frustration  of  such  a  miraculous  de- 
liverance. 

But  to  return  to  this  blessed  martyr.  We  have 
seen  him  murdered ;  and  is  there  any  other  scene  of 
cruelty  to  act?  Is  not  death  the  end  of  the  mur- 
derer's malice,  as  well  as  of  the  life  of  him  that  is 
murdered?  No,  there  is  another  and  viler  instance 
of  their  implacable  cruelty ;  in  the  very  emh^dming 
of  his  body,  and  taking  out  of  his  bowels,  (which,  had 
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they  not  relented  to  bis  enemies,  had  not  been  so 
handled,)  they  gave  order  to  those  to  whom  that 
work  was  committed^  diligently  to  search  and  see, 
(I  speak  it  with  shame  and  indignation)  whether  his 
body  was  not  infected  with  some  loathsome  disease ; 
I  suppose,  that  which  some  of  his  judges  were  so^ 
much  troubled  with.  Now  any  one  may  see,  that 
further  to  intimate  an  inquiry  was  in  effect  to  en- 
join the  report.  And  here  let  any  one  judge,  whether 
the  remorseless  malice  of  imbittered  rebels  ever  rose 
to  such  an  height  of  tyranny ;  the  very  embalming 
his  body  must  be  made  a  means  of  corrupting  his 
name :  as  if  his  murder  was  not  complete,  if,  to- 
gether with  his  life,  they  did  not  assassinate  his 
fame,  and  butcher  his  reputation.  <  But  the  body  of 
that  prince,  ini^ocent  and  virtuous  even  to  a  miracle, 
had  none  of  the  ruiiis  and  genteel  rottenness  of  our  1 
modern  debauchery ;  it  was  firm  and  clear  like  his  \ 
conscience :  he  fell  like  a  cedar,  no  less  fragrant  than 
tall  and  stately.  Rottenness  of  heart  and  bone  belong 
to  his  murderers,  the  noisomeness  of  whose  car- 
casses, caused  by  the  noisomeness  of  their  lives, 
might  even  retaliate  and  revenge  their  sufferings, 
and  while  they  are  under  the  execution,  poison  the 
executioner.  But  the  last  grand  comprehensive  cir- 
cumstance.  which  is  as  it  were  the  very  form  arid 
spirit  that  did  actuate  and  run  through  all  the  rest, 
is,  that  it  was  done  with  the  pretence  of  conscience, 
and  the  protestations  of  religion,  with  eyes  lift  up  to 
heaven,  expostulating  with  God  with  pleas  of  Provi- 
dence, and  inward  instigations,  till  at  last,  with  much 
labour  and  many  groans,  they  were  delivered  of 
their  conceived  mischief.  And  certainly  we  have 
cause  to  deplore  this  murder  with  fasting,  if  it  were 
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but  for  this  i^eaaoiii,  that  it  was  contrived  and  com- 
Biitted  with  fasting ;  every  fiist  ptHrteaded  some  vS^ 
hinjf  as  still  a  £uaine  udiers  in  a  plague :  but  as 
hunger  serves  only  for  ai^tite>~80  they  never  or- 
dained an  humiliation,  but  for  doing  sooMthing^ 
which,  being  done,  m^t  find  them  matter  of  a 
thanksgiving ;  and  such  a  fiarj. did  abused  piety  in- 
spire into  the  church  militant,  upon  tbeae  exercues, 
that  we  might  as  ^safely  meet  an  hungry  boar  as  a 
preaching  colonel  after  a  ftst^  whose  muiderottf  hu- 
miliations strangely  verify  that  prophecy  in  Isaiah 
yiii.  ai.  Wken  tkejf  skaU  be  hmmgrjf^  thep  ^haU turse 
tkeir  king  mmd  their  Crod,  and  look  upwutde; 
that  is,  they  should  rebel  and  blaspheme  devoutiiy. 
Though  by  the  way,  he  that  is  alw^^  looking  up- 
wards, can  little  regard  how  be  walks  below. 

But  was  ^ere  any  thing  in  the  wb<^  book  of  God 
to  warrant  this  rebdlion  ?  Instead  of  obedienoe,  will 
they  sacrifice  him  whom  they  ought  to  obey  ?  Wby 
yes :  Daniel  dreamed  a  dream,  and  theie  is  also 
something  in  the  Revelations  ccxiceming  a  beaei, 
and  a  lUde  Aam,  and  ^J^ih  vial,  and  therefore  the 
king  ought  undoubtedly  to  die :  but  if  neither  you 
nor  I  can  gather  so  much  firom  these  places,  they 
will  tell  us,  it  is  because  we  are  not  inwardly  en- 
lightened. But  others,  more  knowing,  but  not  less 
wicked,  insist  not  ao  much  on  the  warrant  of  it 
from  scripture,  but  plead  provideatial  dispensadons ; 
Ood*s  works,  it  seems,  must  be  regarded  before  his 

/  words ;  and  thdr  Latin  advocate,  Mr.  Milton,  who, 
fike  a  blind  adder,  has  spit  so  much  poison  <m  the 

I  king's  person  and  cause,  speaks  to  this  roundly: 

/  Deum  eecuti  dmeem,  et  impreaea  paeeim  dimna 

vestigia  venermntes,  viam  hand  obecuram,  sed  H- 
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Imstremr  ^  ^ffivr  auspiem  tommoMtratmm  et  pate^  i 
frntam  ingnsn  sumus.  1 

But  maaat  we  read  God's  Mind  in  his  footsteps,  or 
"in  hii  words  ?  This  is  as  if,  when  we  hate  a  man's 
handwritingv  we  should  endeavow  to  tbke  his  mean- 
ing bj  the  measure  o£  his  foot.  Bnt  sttB,  i&  pleading 
consrience  a  covering  fat  all  enormities^  and  an  an- 
swer to  all  questions  and  accusations  also?  What 
made  them  fight  against,  imprison,  and  murder  their 
lAwfid  soveseign?  Why,  conscience.  What  made 
them  extirpate  the  govemmadt,  and  pocket  u|^  the 
seyenues  of  the  church?  Consden^.  What  made 
tfaem;  perjure  theraadves  with  contraffy  oatiis?  what 
made  swearing  a  sin,  and  Ibrswearii^'none?  what 
made  them  hjr  hold  on  God's  premises,  and  break 
their  own?  'Conscience*  What  made  them  se- 
quester^  persecute,  and  undo  their  brethren,  ravin 
their  estates,  aond  nun  their  fimiilies,  get  into  their 
places,  and  then  say  they  only  rab  the  Egyptians  ? 
Why  stiB  this  large  capacious  thing  is  conscience. 
The  poet  wajSr  Vis  fieri  dives,  Bitkytdce  f  conseiue 
eate;  which  t  think  may  be  properly  construed 
thus :  If  yen  would  he  rich,  he  (in  their  sense)  C09i- 
eeieniioue.  We  have  lived  under  that  model  of 
religion,  in  which  nothing  has  been  counted  impious 
but  loyalty,  nor  absurd  but  restitution.  But,  O 
Uessed  God,  to  what  an  he^t  can  prosperous,  au- 
dacious impiety  rise !  Was  it  not  enough  that  men 
once  crucified  Christ,  but  that  there  must  be  a  ge- 
neration of  men  who  would  crudfy  Christianity? 
Must  he  who  tau^t  no  defience  but  patience,  aMowed 
no  armour  but  submission,  and  never  warranted  the 
shedding  any  blood  but  his  own,  be  now  agmn 
mocked  with  scddiersr  and  vouched  the  author  and 
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patron  of  $31  those  hideous  and  rebellious  acts,  which 
an  ordinary  impiety  would  stand  amased  at,  and 
which  in  this  world  he  has  so  plainly  condemned  in 
his  word,  and  will  hereafter  severely  sentence  in  Jiis 
own  person  ?  Certainly,  these  monsters  are  not  only 
spots  in  Christianity^  but  so  many  standing  excep- 
tions  from  humanity  and  nature. 

V.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  us  view  the 
horridness  of  the  ftu^t  in  the  fieital  consequences  that 
did  attend  it.  Every  villainy  is  like  a  great  ab- 
surdity, drawing  after  it  a  numerous  train  of  homo- 
geneous consequences ;  and  none  ever  spread  itself 
into  more  than  this.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to 
reduce  them  all  into  two  sorts ;  such  as  were  of  a 
civil,  and  such  as  were  of  a  religious  concern. 
.  And  first  fi>r  the  civil,  political  consequences  of  it ; 
there  immediately  followed  a  change  of  that  govem*- 
ment,  whose  praise  had  been  proclaimed  even  by  its 
enemies.  It  was  now  shred  into  democracy;  and 
the  stream  of  government  being  cut  into  many 
channels,  ran  thin  and  shallow :  whereupon  the  sub- 
jects had  many  masters,  and  every  servant  so  many 
distinct  services.  But  the  wheel  of  Providence, 
which  they  only  looked  at,  and  that  even  to  giddi- 
ness, did  not  stop  here ;  but  by  a  iatal  vicissitude,  the 
power  and  wickedness  of  those  many  were  again 
compacted  into  one,  and  from  that  one  returning 
again  into  many,  with  several  attending  variations, 
till  at  length  we  pitched  upon  one  again,  one  beyond 
whom  they  could  not  go,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all 
r^al  excellencies,  as  all  change  tends  to,  and  at  last 
ceases  upon  its  acquired  perfection.  Nor  was  the 
government  only,  but  the  glory  of  our  nation  also 
changed;    distinctions  of  orders   confounded,   the 
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^ntry  and  nobility,  who  voted  the  bishops  out  of 
their  dignities  in  parliament,  bj  the  just  judgment 
of  God  were  thrust  out  themselves,  and  brought 
under  the  lash  of  an  imperious  beggar  on  horseback. 
X«eaming  was  discountenanced,  and  the  universities 
threatened ;  the  law  to  be  reformed ;  the  model  of 
the  nation  to  be  burnt:  such  an  inundation  and 
deluge  of.  ruin,  reformation,  and  confysion,  had 
spread  itself  upon  the  whole  nation,  that  it  seemed 
a  kind  of  resemblance  of  Noah's  flood,  in  which  a  J 
few  men  survived  among  beasts. 

.  The  second  sort  of  consequences  were  of  religious 
concern.  I  speak  not  of  the  contempts  and  rebukes 
lying  upon  the  preachers  of  those  days;  for  they 
brought  their  miseries  upon  themselves,  and  had  a 
great  deal  more  cause  to  curse  their  own  seditious 
sermons*,  than  to  curse  Meroz.  They  sounded  the 
first  trumpet  to  rebellion,  and  like  the  saints,  had  [ 
grace  to  persevere  in  what  they  first  b^an ;  courting  ^ 
an  usurper,  and  calling  themselves  his  loyal  tod  obe- 
dient subjects,neverendeavouring  [enduring]  so  much 
as  to  think  of  their  lawful  sovereign.  I  speak  not 
therefore  of  these;  but  the  great  destructive  con- 
sequence of  this  fact  was,  that  it  left  a  lasting  slur 
upon  the  protestant  religion;  Tell  it  not  in  Goth, 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  ofAsielon,  lest  the 
daughters  qf^  Philistines  triumph,  lest  the  pa- 
pacy laugh  us  to  scorn.  I  confess  the  seditious 
writings  of  some  who  call  themselves  protestants 
have  sufficiently  bespattered  their  religion.  See 
Calvin  warranting  the  three  estates  to  oppose  their 
prince,  4  Instit.  ch.  20.  sect.  81.  See  Mr.  Knox's 
Appeal,  and  in  that,  ailments  for  resisting  the  dvil 
magistrate.    Read  Mr.  Buchanan's  discourse  dejure 
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r^gni  apud  Seatoi.  Read  Findkki  eamtra  Ty 
ftmnoB^  undar  the  name  of  Jiteins  Bnrtus^  wiit  hj 
Ottoman  the  cirilian.  Bee  Paiem  on  the  IMh  to 
the  Romans,  where  he  states  a  large  tenn,  atroeem 
aUquamr  injuriam^  and  a  very  easy  apptication»  to  be 
sufficient  reason  for  the  taking  up  irms  againat  the 
king.  Bat  this  is-radier  a  comment  cm  the  eoTe- 
nant,  than  on  the  ISth  to  the  Romans.  Bedi  of 
which,  as  they  teach  the  same  dootrmr,  so  they  de- 
served and  had  justly  the  same  oooftitetiM.  But 
these  principles^  like  sleeping  Uons^  lay  still  a  great 
while,  and  never  were  completdy  awaked^  nmr  ap* 
peared  in  the  field,  tiU  the  French  holy  league  imd 
the  English  rebeUiott.  Let  the  powder-plot  be  aa 
bad  at  it  will,  yet  still  there  is  as  much  differeuoe 
between  that  and  the  king's  murder,  as  between  aa 
action  and  an  attempt :  What  bulls  and  anatb^naa 
could  not  do,  seditious  sermons  have  brought  AwA. 
What  was  then  oontrived  against  the  parliameoty 
has  since  been  done  by  it :  what  the  papists'  powder 
intended,  the  sokUers'  matches  have  effected.  I  aay, 
let  the  powder-plot  be  looked  upon,  as  indeed  it  is^ 
the  product  of  hell,  as  black  as  the  souls  and  pri&* 
ciples  that  hatched  it ;  yet  still  this  reformation-mur* 
der  will  preponderate,  and  January  dways  have  the 
precedency  of  November. 

And  thus  I  have  traced  this  accursed  fact  through 
all  the  parts  and  ingredients  of.  it :  and  now,  if  we 
reflect  upon  the  quality  of  the  person  upon  whom  it 
was  done»  the  condition  of  the  persons  that  did  it» 
the  means,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  its  transac* 
tion ;  I  suppose  it  will  fill  up  the  measure  tfid 
reach  the  heights  of  the  words  in  the  text,  thM 
there  ums  never  such  a  Mng  done  or  seen  since 
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tke  dmy  ikai  the  children  oflsrad  came  cml  qfthe 

qqmhennoiis  of  it  overcharge  mj  exjMwsioiis ;  snd 
bow  to  set  it  off,  I  know  not ;  iat  blade  receives  bo 
otJier  colour :  but  when  I  call  to  niiiid  all  the  ideas 
of  horror,  and  all  the  records  of  the  GredaD  and 
barbarian  murders,  together  with  new-fancied  in- 
stances^,  and  unheard  of  possibilities,  yet  I  find  none 
parallel,  and  therefore  have  this  only  to  say  of  the 
Idng^s  murder ;  that  it  is  a  thing,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  inuigined  more  strange,  and  amazing, 
and  astonishing,  except  its  pardon. 

And  now,  having  done  with  the  first  part  of  my 
text,  does  it  not  naturally  engage  me  in  the  second? 
Must  such  a  deed,  as  was  never  seen  nor  heard  of» 
never  be  spoken  of?  or  must  it  be  stroked  with 
smooth,  mdlifying  expressions  ?  Is  this  the  way  to 
cure  the  wound,  by  pouxii^  oil  upon  those  that 
made  it?  And- must  Absalcmi  be  therefore  dealt 
gently  with,  because  he  was  a  sturdy  rebel  ?  If,  as 
the  text  bids  us,  we  consider  the  fact,  and  take  ad-^ 
vice  with  reason  and  conscience,  we  canmot  but  obey 
it  in  the  following  w(Nrds,  and  speak  our  minds. 
For  could  Crcesus's  dumb  son  speak  upon  the  very 
attempting  a  murder  upon  his  prince  and  father^ 
tad  shall  a  preacher  be  dumb,  when  such  an  action 
is  committed?  Therefore  having  not  yet  finished 
my  text,  nor^  according  to  the  command  of  it,  q)oken 
all  my  mind,  I  have  one  thing  more  to  propose,  and 
with  that  to  condude. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  see  this  scene  acted 
over  again  ?  To  see  that  restless  plotting  humour, 
that  now  boils  and  ferments  in  many  traitors'  breasts, 
once  mcwe  display  itself  in  the  dismal  effects  of  war 
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and  desdaticm  ?  Would  jou  see  the  Tsscaiity  of  the 
nation  in  troops  and  tumults  beleaguer  the  rojal 
palace?  Would  you  hear  the  ministers  absolving 
their  congr^;attons  from  then*  sacred  oath  of  aUe- 
giance,  and  sending  them  into  the  field  to  lose  their 
lives  and  souls,  in  a  professed  rebellion  against  their 
sovereign  ?  Would  jou  see  an  insolent,  overtumiiig 
army,  in  the  heart  and  bowels  of  the  nation,  moving 
to  and  fro,  to  the  terror  of  every  thing  that  is  notdb, 
generous,  and  religious  ?  Would  you  see  the  loyal 
gentry  harassed,  starved,  and  undone,  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  base,  insulting  committees  ?  Would  you  see 
the  clergy  torn  in  pieces,  and  sacrificed  by  the  in- 
quisition of  sjniods,  triers,  and  commissioners  ?  And 
to  mention  the  greatest  last ;  would  you  have  the 
king,  with  his  frither^s  kingdoms,  inherit  also  his 
fortunes  ?  Would  you  see  the  crown  trampled  upon, 
majesty  haled  from  prison  to  prison,  and  at  length, 
with  the  vilest  circumstances '  of  spite  and  cruelty, 
bleedihg  and  djring  at  the  feet  of  bloody,  inhuman 
miscreants  ?  Would  you,  now  Providence  has  cast 
the  destructive  interest  from  the  parliament,  and 
the  hou^e  is  pretty  wdl  M^ept  and  cleansed,  have 
the  old  unclean  spirit  return,  and  take  to  itself 
seven  jotier  spirits,  seven  other  interests,  worse  than 
itself,  and  dwell  there,  and  so  make  our  latter  end 
worse  than  our  beginning  f  We  hear  of  plots  and 
combinations,  parties  joining  and  agreeing;  let  us 
not  trust  too  much  in  their  oppositions  lunong  them- 
selves.    The  elements  can  fight  with  each  other, 
and  yet  unite  into  one  body ;  Ephraim  again9t  Ma^ 
nasses,  and  Manasses  against  Ephraim,  and  both 
equally  against  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah.    Now  if  we 
fear  the  letting  loose  these  furies  again  upon  us,  kt 
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us  fear  the  returns  of  our  former  provocations :  if 
we  would  keep  off  the  axe  from  our  princes  and 
n<rf>les,  let  us  lay  it  to  our  sins ;  if  we  would  pre- 
serve their  lives,  let  us  mend  our  own.     We  have 
complained  of  armies,  committees,  sequestrations; 
but  our  sins  are  those  that  have  sucked  the  Uood  of 
this  nation.     These  have  purpled  the  scaffold  with 
royal  blood ;  these .  have  bk)wn  up  so  many  noble 
families,  have,  made  so  many  widows,  have  snatched 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  so  many  poor  or-^ 
phans.   It  is  our  not  Jkaring  Grod,  hath  made  others 
not  honour  ike  king;  our  not  benefiting  by  the  or- 
dinances of  the  church,  that  hath  enriched  others 
with  her  spoils.     And  how  is  our  .church  (the  only 
church  in  Christendom  we  read  of,  whose  avowed 
principles  and  practices  disown  all  resistance  of  the 
civil  power)  struck  and  laid  at,  at  this  time!  But 
when  I  hear  of  conspiracies,  seditions,  designs,  co- 
yenants,  or  plots,  they  do  not  much  move  or  affright 
me:  but  when   I  see  the  same  covetousness,  the 
same  drunkenness  and  profaneness,  that  was  first 
punished  in   oursdlves,  and  then,  in  .our  sanctified 
enemies ;  when  I  see  joy  turned  into  revelling,  and 
debauchery,  proclaimed  louder  than  it  can  be  pro- 
claimed against:  these,  I. confess,  stagger  and  asto* 
nish  me ;  nor  can  I  persuade  myself  we  were  de- 
livered to  do  all  these  abommations.     But  if  we 
have  not  the  grace  of  Christians,  yet  have  we  not  the 
hearts  of  men  ?  have  we  no  bowels  nor  relentings  ? 
If  the  blood  and  banishment  of  our  kings,  if  the 
miseries  of  our  common  mother  the  church,  ready 
to  fall  back  into  the  jaws  of  purchasers  and  re- 
formers,  cannot  move  us,  yet  shall  we  not  at  least 
pity  our  posterity  ?  Shall  we  commit  sins,  and  hn^A 
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op  ottr  diiUren  to  inherk  the  coite  ?  ShaH  tibe  i 
fiinto  DOW  unborn  ha?e  cause  to  saj  beceaftcr  hi 
the,  bittemess  of  their  souls,  OmrJaAer^  h&Bt  emhn 
mmr  grmpe9  of  disobedience,  and  our  teeA  are  met 
on  edge  with  rebdlioas  and  confasions  ?-  How  dotfi 
any  one  know,  but  the  oath  that  he  is  now  sfweariag*,^ 
the  very  lewdness  he  is  nov  committing-r  may  be 
scored  up  by  God  as  an  item  for  a  new  lefoellioa  ? 
We  may  be  rebels,  and  yet  net  vote  in  parUamenf, 
nor  sit  in  committees,  nor  fight  in  armies:,  eveiy  sm 
is  virtudly  treason ;  and  we  may  be  gasky  of  movder 
in  breifting  other  commandments  besides  the  sixth. 
But  at  present  we  me  made  wk^ :  God  hath  by  a 
miracle  healed  oar  breadhes^  cureA  the  maladies,  and 
bound  np  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  nation.     What 
remains  now,  but  that  we  take  the  counsel  that 
seconded  theUke  minculous  ov^  go  eiur  tM^f,  m» 
wo  morey  ieet  a  woree  tUmg  eome  wpem  m;     But 
since  our  cahmdties  hate  reached  that  hmgkt,  that 
they  give  ns  rather  cause  to  fear  a  repetitaon,  than  a 
possibility  of  gradation ;  I  shall  dismiss  yon  widi 
the  same  advice  upon  a  diffievent  motive,  €po,  sm 
no  morey  leal  the  amme  eml  he/bU  you.    Whidr 
God  of  his  infinite  mercgr  prevent;  even  that  God, 
hy  whom  hmge  reign  and  prineea  decree  jmetiee, 
by  whom  their  thrones  are  established,  and  by  whom 
their  blood  wifl  be  revenged.    To  mfosi,  <|c.  Amen. 
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To  whom  we  gave  place  by  su^eciion,  no,  notjbr  an  hour ; 
ihat  the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  with  you. 

Christianity  hwiog  been  new  in  the  world 
above  aix^teeu  hundred  ytat»f  there  ib  hardly  any  con- 
diticm  that  •can  be&ll  the  ehvicht  but  m^  be  paral^ 
kled^  or  at  Imat  reflembled  by  the  condition  it  has 
been  in»  in  wme  jdlace  or  age  before.  That  which 
our  cjiiurch  labours  tmdor  at  pveaenty  is  the  bold 
and  re^tles^  encroachments  of  many  amongrt  omv 
gelyes>  upon  &e  bisbops  and  paators  of  it. 

1%U  By  an  endearour  to  oast  out  of  our  .puMic 
wor^p  some  ceremonies  and  usages  hitherto  re- 
c^ved  in  it ;  and  instead  of  submitting  to  their  qii- 
litiibal  governors  in  3udi  matters,  tiiey  insolently  re- 
quire of  th^  governors  to  cod^^  with  than,  though 
contrary  to  t^r  own  judgment,  and  that  also  backed 
with  truth  and  reason,  as  well  as  law  and  authority. 
And  then  (upon  tbw  refusal  to  jidd  to  sudi  inno- 
vators) by  traducing  them  as  persons  of  another  r^ 
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ligion,  of  a  different  Christianity ;  and,  in  a  word, 
as  papists  a.nd  idolaters,  for  persisting  in  the  use  c^ 
those  ceremonies,  which,  upon  the  most  serious  de- 
liberation had  about  these  things,  by  such  as  laid 
down  their  lives  against  popery,  have  by  full  au- 
thority, both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  been  estaUished 
in  our  church. 

Not  much  unlike  this  case  of  ours,  we  have  one 
mentioned  here,  in  the  church  of  Galatia,  and  that 
as  early  as  the  times  of  the  apostles  themselves ;  in 
which  many,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  being  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  a  great  dispute  arose,  whether 
the  Jewish  customs  were  to  be  joined  with  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  consequently,  whether  the  con- 
verted Gentiles  ought  not  to  have  been  circumcised 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  well  as  baptized  ac- 
cording to  the  religion  of  Christ.     The  Jewish  con- 
verts, who  were  most  infinitely  fond  of  the  Mosaical 
rites,  even  after  their  enrolment  under  Christ's  ban- 
uer,  fiercely  contended  not  only  for  the  continuance 
of  circumcision  amongst  themselves,  but  for  obliging 
the  proselyte  Gentiles  to  the  same  cu^stom  also.    And 
in  this  their  error  they  were  the  more  confirmed  by 
the  example  and  practice  of  St.  Peter,  the  great 
apostle  of  the.  circumcision,  (it  being  the  fate  of  the 
church  then,  as  well  as  since,  to  have  some  of  its 
chief  leaders  betray  the  truth  and  interest  of  it^  by 
unworthy  and  base  compliances  with  its  enemies!) 
St.  Peter,  I  say,  thus  judaizing  in  some  things,  and 
that  even  contrary  to  his  own  conscience,  as  well  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  (for  the  text  tells  us  in 
the  ISth  and  18th  verses,  that  it  was  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  downright  dissimulation  ;  and  such 
an  one  is  like  a  contagious  pest,  which  spreads  the 
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infection  on  many  more  besides  himself,)  did  by  his 
example  mightily  encourage  those  Jewish  Christians, 
not  only  to  have  confidence  in  their  errors,  but  also 
to  an  expostulation  with  St.  Paul  himself,  who,  being 
an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  both  taught  and  practised 
quite  otherwise ;  and  so  far  did  it  carry  them,  that 
they  questioned  the  very  truth  of  his  doctrine,  call« 
ing  it  another  gospel,  and  by  no  means  the  same 
that  Christ  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  had  taught 
before,  as  is  intimated  in  the  first  chapter  and  the 
9th  verse.  They  reflected  also  very  slightingly  on 
his  person  and  apostleship,  extolling  St.  Peter  and 
others  as  pillars,  but  despising  St.  Paul,  as  nothing  in 
comparison.  Upon  which,  St.  Paul  coming  to  visit 
these  Gralatian  converts,  with  Titus  his  companion, 
they  press  him  very  earnestiy,  and  with  an  impor- 
tunity next  to  compulsion,  to  have  Titus  circum- 
cised, according  to  their  false  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  circumcision.  And  yet,  as  false  as  this  opinion 
was,  it  wanted  not  some  colour  of  arguments ;  for 
might  not  these  Galatians  plead,  in  behalf  of  the 
continuance  of  drcumcision,  that  Christ  himself  de- 
clared, he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  ofMoses^ 
hut  to  coff^rm  and  fulfil  it  f  And  was  not  this  cir- 
cumcision one  of  the  most  considerable  parts  of  the 
law?  So  considerable  indeed,  as  to  be  the  grand 
obligation  to  bind  men  to  all  the  rest.  Did  not  also 
Christ  command  his  own  disciples  to  hear  and  do 
what  the  pharisees  taught  them  out  of  Moses's 
chair,  and  did  they  teach  or  own  any  thing  equally 
necessary,  or  more  necessary  than  circumcidon  ?  As  a 
confirmation  of  all  this,  did  not  St.  Peter,  who  was 
the  proper  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  agree  and 
concur  with  them  in  the  practice  of  it,  or  at  least 
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not  disiuade  ihem  from  it;  nay,  aad  did  not  8t 
Paul  himself  cause  Timothyto  be  dfcumdaed  ?  And 
if  in  this  matter  there  should  be  anj  difference  be- 
tween these  two  apostles,  was  not  the  advantage 
dearlj  on  St.  Peter's  side,  who,  having  conversed 
personally  with  Christ  in  the  fksh,  might  rationally 
be  presumed  to  know  the  true  sense  and  design  of 
the  gospel  more  than  St.  Paul,  who  had  not  that 
benefit;  and  consequently,  that  it  must  be  moch 
safer  for  tiiem  in  that  controversy  to  adhere  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter?   Lastly,  over  and  above 
all,  might  they  not  plead  themselves   extremely 
scandalised,  grieved,  and  offended  at  the  disusage  of 
circumcision,  which  they  were  siune  was  at  first  in- 
stituted by  Ood,  and  never  since  (for  what  they 
could  find)  fc»rbidden  by  Christ,  but  rather,  on  the 
contrary,  countenanced  by  his  own  practice  ?  These 
thii^  certainly  carry  some  show  of  reason  in  them, 
and  were  much  more  forcible  allegations  fw  drcuni- 
dsion,  than  any  that  our  sectaries  bring  against  our 
oeremonies;  and  yet,  as  forcible  as  they  seemed, 
they  had  no  other  effect  on  St.  Paul,  than  that  with 
great  stiffness  he  rejects  both  them  and  those  that 
uiged  them ;  and  upon  a  full  hearing  of  the  merits 
of  the  whole  cause,  resolves  not  to  give  fiace  to 
them,  no,  not  for  an  hour. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  these  words ;  in  which 
are  five  particulars  worth  our  observation. 

lat,  A  fierce  <^)position  made  1^  some  eno* 
neous  private  Christians  in  the  church  of  Galada 
against  St.  Paul,  a  ^at  apostle,  and  consequantly  of 
prime  authority  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

Sdly,  The  cause  of  this  opposition,  the  violent  and 
unreasonable  demands  mpde  to  him,  to  confiitn  the 
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practice  of  a  thing  as  necessary,  which  in  itself  was 
not  so. 

Sdljy  The  methods  taken  in  *  this  opposition,  viz. 
slandering  his  doctrine,  and  detracting  from  the 
credit  and  authority  of  his  person,  for  withstand- 
ing these  their  encroaching  demands. 

4thly,  The  wholesome  method  made  use  of  by 
the  apostle  in  dealing  with  these  violent  encroachers ; 
that  was,  not  to  give  place  to  them  in  the  least,  no, 
not  for  an  hour. 

5thly  and  lastly.  The  end  and  design  intended  by 
the  apostle  in  this  his  method  of  dealing  with  them, 
viz.  the  preservation  of  the  gospel  in  the  truth  and 
purity  of  it,  that  those  sacred  truths  might  have 
their  due  regard  among  them. 

The  sum  of  all  which  particulars  I.  shall  connect 
into  this  one  proposition,  which  shall  be  the  subject 
of  this  following  discourse ;  namely.  That  the  best 
and  most  apostolical  way  to  establish  a  church,  and 
to  secure  it  in  a  lasting  continuance  of  the  truth 
and  purity  of  the  gospel,  is,  for  the  governors  and 
ministers  of  it.  not  to  give  place  at  all,  or  yield  up 
the  least  received  constitution  of  it,  to  the  demands 
or  pretences  of  such  as  dissent  or  separate  from  it ; 
all  which  is  a  plain,  natural,  undeniable  inference 
from  the  practice  of  St.  Paul  in  a  case  so  like  ours, 
that  a  liker  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  prosecu^ 
tioq  of  this  proposition  I  shall  endeavour  to  manage 
under  the  following  heads. 

First,  I  shall  consider  and  examine  the  pretences 
alleged  by  dissenters  for  our  remitting  or  yielding 
up  any  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitutions. 

Secondly,  I  shall  shew  you  the  natural  ^^ 

quences  of  such  a  tame  resignation. 
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Thirdly,  I  shall  shew  wlutt  iriftuence  and  efficMf 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church, 
and  an  absolute  reAisal  to  part  with  any  of  tlien^y  is 
likely  to  have  upon  the  settlement  of  the  church,  sead 
purity  of  the  gospel  amongst  us. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  discusaon  of  any  of 
these,  I  must  premise  this  observation,  and  mte  of 
all  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject,  viz.  that  the  case  is 
altogether  the  same,  of  requiring  upon  the  account 
of  conscience  forbearance  of  practices  in  themselves 
lawful,  through  a  pretence  of  their  unlawfulness, 
and  an  imposing  upon  the  conscience  pfractices  in 
themselves  not  necessary,  upon  allegation  and  pre- 
tence of  their  necessity ;  which  latter  was  the  case 
l)etween  St.  Paul  and  these  Galatians,  as  the  fomieir 
is  between  our  church  and  the  sectari^.  Now 
both  of  these  courses  are  superstitious,  and  equaHy 
so.  For  though  lewdness  and  ignorance  have  stiH 
carried  the  cry  of  superstition  against  our  diurch 
ceremonies,  yet  (as  a  learned  prelate  *-  hath  fully 
proved  in  his  Visitation  sermon)  that  charge  truly 
recoils  upon  our  dissenters,  in  the  very  point  and 
matter  before  us.  For  as  to  urge  the  practice  of  a 
thing  indifferent  as  a  part  of  6od*s  worship,  and  fiir 
itself  necessary  to  be  practised,  (which  our  chuidi 
never  did  nor  does  in  the  injunction  of  any  of  her 
ceremonies,)  is  superstitious ;  so  to  make  it  necessary 
to  abstain  from  practices  in  themselves  lawful,  or  at 
least  indifferent,  alleging  that  they  are  sinfiil,  and 
consequently  that  an  abstinence  from  them  is  part 
of  our  obedience  to  God,  this  is  altogether  as  su* 
perstitious,  and  diametrically  opposite  to  alid  de- 
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fitructive  of  the  Christian  liberty  that  Christ  has  in- 
vested his  church  with. 

This  premised,  I  shall  now  enter  ij^on  the  first 
thing  proposed ;  which  was,  to  consider  and  examine 
the  pretences  alleged  by  dissenters,  for  the  quitting 
.or  yielding  up  any  of  the  constitutions  of  the  church. 
And  hero  in  a  noted  discourse  so  acceptable  to  such 
as  hate  the  churdi,  and  hope  shortly  to  ruin  it,  we 
have  their  chief  pretences  already  gathered  to  our 
hands  under  very  few  heads,  viz.  the  infirmity,  the 
importunity,  and  plausible  exceptions  of  our  secta- 
lists :  concerning  the  first  of  which,  the  plea  of  in- 
firmity or  weakness,  if  it  be  meant  of  sudi  a  weak- 
ness (as  it  must  be,  if  it  argues  any  thing)  as  in  the 
1 4th  chapttf  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the 
-£th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  in  those  weak  brethren,  who 
in  his  time,  being  newly  conv^i;ed  from  Judaism 
or  Grentilism,  were  for  a  while  to  be  borne  with  in 
some  things ;  it  is .  most  evident  that  the  case  of 
these  converts  then,  and  of  our  dissenters  now,  are 
so  widdy  diffierent,  that  where  people  have  from 
l^ieir  infancy  been  brought  up  in  a  Chiistian  church, 
and  by  Christian  parents  and  teachers,  such  infir- 
mity or  weakness  the  apostle  there  mentions,  in  per- 
« J,ewl,  c».v«toi  frToAer  region.,  o««^i. 
nor  can  be  pleaded;  irince,  after  so  many  opportu- 
nities of  instruction,  there  can  be  no  doubting  or 
dissatisfiiction  in  things  necessary  to  be  known,  prac- 
tised, or  forbotne,  but  what  in  all  persons  enjoying 
those  means  is  very  culpable,  and  in  most  inex- 
cusable ;  so  that  the  plea  is  impertinent. 

2dly,  And  for  that  other,  of  importunity,  it  is  so 
senseless,  and  withal  so  shameless  a  pretence,  that  it 
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maj  be  referred  even  to  the  judgment  of  those  that 
make  it ;  whether,  in  case  this  was  admitted  against 
things  legally  established,  any  laws  in  the  world 
could  possibly  subsist  or  continue,  where  people  were 
bold  and  violent  enough  to  oppose  and  exdaim 
against  them.  And  since  the  civil  state  has  found 
it  necessary  to  arm  itself  with  laws  against  sturdy 
beggars,  it  is,  methinks,  somewhat  hard,  that  in  the 
ecclesiastical  state  sturdy  be^ars  should  control 
the  laws.  In  the  last  place  therefore,  let  us  see  what 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  phrase  of  plausible  excep- 
tions ;  where  it  will  concern  us,  first  of  all,  to  inquire 
into  the  force  and  meaning  of  this  word  plausible, 
this  high  and  mighty  word,  to  which  the  long  re- 
ceived constitution  of  a  whole  church  ought  to  give 
place.  Now  plausible,  I  conceive,  may  have  one  of 
these  two  significations. 

1st,  It  may  be  taken  for  that  which  carries  with 
it  more  appearance  and  show  of  reason  than  its 
opposite,  in  the  judgment  or  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude :  or, 

2dly,  For  that  which  carries  a  greater  appearance 
and  show  of  reason  in  the  judgment  of  the  more 
sensible  part  of  mankind.  In  either  of  these  senses, 
I  shall  shew  that  it  makes  nothing  for  them,  and 
that  from  the  following  considerations. 

1st,  Because  there  is  actually  a  church,  a  greater 
number  of  persons  in  the  nation,  that  practise  and 
conform  to  the  use  of  those  things  now  in  debate  be- 
tween us,  than  there  is  of  those  who  stand  off,  and 
abstain  from  them.  This  being  so,  unless  we  will 
judge  those  men  gross  hypocrites,  we  are  bound  in 
reason  and  Christian  charity  to  believe,  that  there 
appears  to  them  a  greater  ground  of  reason  why 
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they  should  so  conform,  than  why  they  should  not ; 
and  consequently  the  first  signification  of  plausibility 
fails  our  dissenters,  since  the  number  of  those  to 
whom  conformity  appears  more  rational  is  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  excep- 
tions against  it  appear  to  be  so.  In  this  sense  there-* 
fore  the  exceptions  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  so  much 
as  plausible ;  but  then, 

2dly,  Admitting  (which  as  they  cannot  prove,  so 
neither  do  we  grant)  that  there  were  this  kind  of 
plausibility  in  their  exceptions  brought  against  con- 
formity, yet  I  deny  that  which  is  plausible  in  this 
sense,  that  it  appears  reasonable  to  the  opinion  and 
vogue  of  the  multitude,  ought  to  take  place  of  that 
which  is  deemed  to  have  greater  reason  for  it  in  the 
sense  and  judgment  of  the  more  knowing,  though 
much  inferior  to  the  other  in  number :  which  is  the 
other  sense  in  which  I  shewed  the  word  plausible 
may  be  taken. 

Sdly,  The  third  consideration  is,  that  since  the 
governing  part  of  the  church  and  state  have  declared 
for  conformity,  by  making  laws  to  enjoin  it;  and 
since  in  all  governments  the  advantage  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  in  making  or  changing,  must  in  rea- 
son be  presumed  to  be  rather  on  the  side  of  those 
that  govern,  than  of  those  that  are  to  be  governed ; 
it  foUows  that,  according  to  the  other  sense  of  plau- 
sibility, conformity  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  more 
plausible,  than  the  exceptions  and  arguments  alleged 
against  it. 

4thly,  The  fourth  and  last  consideration,  which  era* 
dicates  the  foregoing  pretence,  is,  that  the  ground  of 
passing  a  thing  into  a  law,  and  of  retaining  th^i^  \ 
when  once  made,  is  not  the  plausibility  of  tht^  4.v»^ 
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or  law  to  the  sensw  of  the  vulgar,  but  the  real  con- 
dudUilitj  of  it  to  the  good  of  the  midtitude ;  and 
that  accords  to  the  sense  and  judgment  of  those  who 
are  to  govern  and  mnke  laws  for  it.  To  which  I  add 
further,  that  a  thing  may  be  really  and  practicably 
conducing  to  the  good  of  the  multitude,  though  nei- 
ther suitable  to  the  opinion  or  humour  of  it,  and  coo* 
sequendy  no  ways  plausible  to  it. 

Now  from  these  four  consequences  it  being  mani- 
fest how  insignificant  that  pretence,  taken  from  the 
plaosibility  of  the  nonconformists'  exceptions  against 
the  constitutions  of  our  church,  proves  to  be,  since 
they  are  neither  plausible,  as  proceeding  firom  the 
wise  and  governing  part  of  the  nation,  nor  yet  as 
from  the  greater  or  more  numerous  part  of  it ;  nor 
lastly,  ought  to  have  any  contrcd  upon  the  laws, 
though  they  were  never  so  plausible  upon  this  last 
account:  I  shall  pass  from  the  plausibili^  to  the 
force  of  the  exceptions,  and  see  whether  we  can  meet 
with  any  strength  of  reason,  where  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  show.  And  here  I  shall  not  pretend  to  re- 
count them  all  in  particular,  but  only  take  them  as 
reducible  to,  and  derivable  from,  the  following  tlnee 
heads. 

Fu*st,  The  unlawfulness,  or, 

Secondly,  The  inexpediency,  w. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  The  smallness  of  the  things  ex- 
cepted against.  I  shall  only  touch  briefly  upon  each 
of  them,  for  the  compass  of  this  discourse  will  aUow 
no  more. 

1st,  For  their  leading  plea  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
our  ceremonies,  grounded  upon  the  old,  bafiled  Btga-^ 
nrnA  drawn  from  the  illegality  of  wilUworship,  and 
the  prohibHion  of  adding  to  and  detracting  from  the 
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word  and  worship  of  God:  no  otlier  answer  can 
or  need  be  given  to  it,  but  that  which  has  been  giv- 
en over  and  over;  that  our  ceremonies  are  not  esteem- 
ed hj  our  church  either  as  divine  worship,  or  as  any 
necessary  essential  part  of  it,  but  only  as  circumstances 
and  external  appurtenances  for  the  more  dedent 
performance  of  the  worship.  For  that  roan  should 
of  his  own  will  impose  on  us  any  thing  as  the  neces* 
sary  worship  of  Qod,  or  add  any  thing  to  the  wor- 
ship as  a  necessary  essential  part  of  it,  this  question- 
less, as  the  aforementioned  all^ations  sufficiently 
prove,  must  needy  be  sinful.  But  if  from  hence  it  be 
affirmed  also,  that  no  circumstance  is  to  be  allowed 
in  divine  worship,  but  what  is  declared  and  enjoined 
by  express  scripture,  the  consequence  of  this  is  so 
insufferably  ridiculous,  that  it  will  extend  to  the 
making  it  unlawful  for  the  church  to  appoint  any 
place  or  house  for  God's  worship ;  nay,  it  will  lead 
also  to  the  very  taking  down  of  pulpits,  reading- 
desks,  fonts,  and  every  thing  else  circumstantially 
ministering  to  the  discharge  of  divine  service,  if  not 
expressly  mentioned  and  commanded  in  the  word  of 
God.  And  let  them,  upon  the  foregoing  principle, 
avow  the  absurdity  of  the  consequence  if  they  can. 
But  it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  these  men '  do 
not  indeed  believe  themselves,  when  they  plead  our 
rites  unlawful.  For  when  an  act  of  parliament  en- 
joined all  persons  in  office  to  take  the  sacrament  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England,  (and 
that,  we  know,  i^o  take  it  kneeling,)' ^e  find  none  of  ^' 
them  refusing,  how  idolatrous  soever  at  other  times 
they  esteemed  it,  rather  than  turn  out  of  the  least 
office  of  gain  they  were  possessed  of;  which,  had  it 
been  unlawful,  surely  men  of  such  tender  consciences, 
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as  they  own  themselves  to  be,  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  do,  since  not  the  least  unlawful  thiii^^ 
ought  to  be  committed  for  the  greatest  temporal  ad- 
vantage whatsoever.  But  since  these  men  have,  by 
so  many  other  instances,  manifested  to  the  world 
that  they  look  upon  their  own  will  as  their  law,  they 
would  do  well  hereafter  to  allege  no  other  argument 
for  the  unlawfulness  of  our  ceremonies ;  and  there- 
fore to  pass  to  their  second  plea  of  inexpedience,  or 
inconveniency  of  them ;  to  which  I  shall  give  the 
two  following  answers. 

1st,  That  inexpedience  being  a  word  of  a  general, 
indefinite  sense,  and  so  determinable  by  the  several 
fancies,  humours,  apprehensions,  and  interests  of  men 
about  the  same  thing,  so  that  what  is  judged  expe- 
dient by  one  man  is  thought  inexpedient  by  another ; 
the  judgment  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of 
matters  formed  into  laws  ought  in  all  reason  to  rest 
wholly  in  the  legislators  and  governors,  and  conse- 
quently no  private  persons  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  competent  ju4ges  of  the  inexpediency  of  that 
which  the  legislative  power  has  once  enacted  and 
established  as  expedient. 

Sdly,  I  affirm  a)so,  that  that  which  is  not  only  in  it- 
self lawful,  but  highly  conducible  to  so  great  a  concern 
of  religion,  as  decency  and  order  in  divine  worship ; 
and  this  to  that  degree,  that  without  it  such  order 
and  decency  could  not  subsist  or  continue ;  this  can- 
not otherwise  be  inexpedient  upon  any  considerable 
account  whatsoever.  But  then  all  these  considera- 
tions of  inexpediency  will  be  abundantly  overba- 
lanced by  this  dne  great  expediency :  for  since  the  out- 
ward acts  of  divine  worship  cannot  be  performed  but 
with  some  circumstances  and  posture  of  body«  either 
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every  man  must  be  left  to  his  own  arbitration,  or  use 
what  circumstances  and  postures  he  pleases,  or  a  rule 
must  be  laid  down  to  direct  these  things  after  one 
and  the  same  manner.  The  former  of  necessity  infers 
diversity  and  variety  in  the  discharge  of  the  same 
worship,  and  that  by  the  same  ne9essity  infers  disor- 
der and  indecency ;  which  by  nothing  but  an  unifor- 
mity in  the  behaviour  and  circumstances  of  persons 
joining  in  one  and  the  same  worship  can  be  prevent- 
ed.  This  argument,  I  confess,  concurs  directly  for 
the  necessity  of  ceremonies  in  general  about  divine 
service ;  but  so  far  as  ours  are  ai^ued  against  upon 
a  general  account,  and  till  they  are  proved  particu- 
larly unfit  for  the  general  end,  the  same  may  be  also' 
a  defence  of  ours  in  particular.  Come  we  now  to 
the 

3d  and  last  exception,  grounded  upon  the  small- 
ness  of  the  things  excepted  against ;  to  which  also 
my  answer  is  twofold :  (1st,)  That  these  things  being 
in  themselves  lawful,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  de- 
termined by  sufficient  authority,  the  smallness  is  so 
far  from  being  a  reason  why  men  should  refuse  and 
stand  out  against  the  use  of  them,  that  it  is  an  un- 
answerable argument  why  they  should,  without  any 
demur,  submit  and  comply  with  authority  in  matters 
which  they  themselves  confess  to  be  of  no  very  great 
moment.  For  it  ought  to  be  a  very  great  and  weighty 
matter  indeed  that  can  warrant  a  man  in  his  disobedi- 
ence to  the  injunctions  of  any  lawful  authority ;  and 
that  which  is  a  reason  why  men  should  comply  ^th 
their  governors,  I  am  sure  can  be  no  reason  why 
their  governors  should  give  place  to  them.  But  (2dly,) 
I  add  further,  that  nothing  actually  enjoined  by  law 
is  (or  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as)  small  pr  little,  as 
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to  the  use  or  fbrbenmiiGe  of  it»  duiii^  tke  contiiiu- 
ance  'of  that  law,  nor  yet  as  sufficient  reason  for  the 
abrogation  of  that  law,  since,  be  the  thing  never  so 
small  in  itself,  jet,  being  by  great  ddiberation  first 
established,  and  for  a  long  time  since  receiTed  in  the 
church,  and  contended  for  with  real  and  great  rea- 
son on  its  side,  be  the  reasons  never  so  plansiUe 
(which  jet  hitherto  does  not  appear)  on  the  other, 
yet  the  consequence  of  a  change  cannot  be  accounted 
small,  since  it  is  certainlj  very  haaardous  at  best,  and 
doubtful  what  mischief  it  maj  occasion,  how  far  it 
may  proceed,  and  where  it  may  end ;.  espedaHy  since 
the  enpeKenoe  of  all  goyemments  has  made  it  evi- 
deaU  that  there  was  hardlj  an j  thing  altered  in  a 
aettkd  state^  that  was  not  followed  by  more  altera- 
tions, and  several  inconveniences  attending  these  al- 
terations ;  not  indeed  at  first  foreseen,  but  such  as  in 
the  event  made  too  great  impressions  on  the  public 
to  be  accounted  either  small  or  inconsiderable. 
These  exceptions  being  therefore  stripped  of  their 
plausibility  and  force  too,  and  retorted  upon  the  pa- 
trons of  them,  it  follows,  that  notwithstanding  all 
our  harangues  concerning  our  difference  in  smaller 
things,  as  the  phrase  now  is,  and  our  contending 
about  shadows  and  the  like,  made  by  some  amongst 
us,  who  would  fain  be  personally  popular  at  the  pub- 
lic cost,  and  build  themselves  a  reputation  with  the 
rabble  upon  the  ruins  of  the  church,  that  by  all  the 
obligations  of  oaths  and  gratitude  they  are  bound  to 
rapport,  as  I  am  sure  that  supports  them.  It  follows, 
I  say,  that  for  the  governors  of  our  church,  after  all 
this,  to  be  ready  to  yield  up  the  received  constitutions 
i^  it,  either  to  the  infirmity,  or  importunity,  or  plau- 
-fible  exceptioDs,  (as  their  advocates  are  pleased  to 
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term  theniy)  of  our  clamoroas  dissenters,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  part  either  of  the  pietj  or  prudence  oi 
tibose  governors,  that  it  is  the  fear  of  manj  bolb  pi* 
oos  and  prudent  too,  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  like 
to  prove  no  other  than  the  permitting  of  a  thief  to 
come  into  the  house,  only  to  avoid  the  noise  and 
trouble  of  his  knocking  at  the  door.  And  thus  much 
for  the  first  thing  proposed ;  which  was  to  consider 
and  examine  the  pretences  alleged  by  dissenters  for 
our  quitting  or  yielding  up  any  of  our  ecclesiastical 
constitutions.  I  come  to  shew  now  the  second  thing, 
which  is,  what  are  naturally  like  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  tame  resignation.  In  order  to 
which,  I  shall  consider  these  two  things. 

1st,  What  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  those 
men  who  press  so  much  for  compliances  have  usually 
been. 

2dly,  What  the  effects  and  consequences  of  such 
compliances  or  relaxations  have  been  formerly. 

And  first  for  the  temper  of  these  men.  This  cer- 
tainly should  be  considered ;  and  if  it  ought  to  give 
any  force  to  their  demands.  It  ought  to  be  extremely 
peaceable  and  impartial.  But  are  there  any  quali- 
ties incident  to  the  nature  of  man,  that  these  per- 
sons are  further  from  ?  For  did  they  treat  the  gover- 
nors of  the  church  with  any  other  appellation  but 
that  of  priests  of  Saaly  idolaters,  persecuting^  Nim^ 
rods,  formalists,  dumb  dogs,  proud  popish  prelates, 
haters  of  Crod  and  good  men,  &c.  ?  I  say,  is  not  this 
their  usual  dialect  ?  And  can  we  imagine  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  can  suggest  such  language  and 
expressions  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  where  true  religion 
governs  in  the  heart,  it  should  thus  utter  itself  by  the 
mouth  ?     And  to  shew  yet  ftirther  that  this  t^"* 
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ean  manifest  itself  by  actions  as  well  as  words,  did 
not  these  who  now  plead  conscience  against  law,  per- 
secute, plunder,  kill,  and  murder  those  who  pleaded 
and  followed  conscience  according  to  law  ?  And  can 
any  one  assure  the  government  that  they  will  not» 
under  the  same  circumstances,  do  again  the  same 
things  ?     And  for  their  impartiality,  did  they  ever 
grant  allowance  or  toleration  to  any  that  were  dis- 
senters from  them?  The  presbyter  would  grant  none ; 
and  so  much  has  he  given  the  world  under  his  own 
hand,  in  those  many  clamorous  libels,  and  that  spawn 
of  pamphlets  composed  on  that  subject.     And  when 
his  younger  brother,  the  more  able  and  more  success- 
ful sectarist  of  the  two,  had  undermined  hioif  and 
introduced  toleration,  yet  still  episcopacy  as  well  as 
popery  stood  expressly  excepted  from  any  benefit  by 
it,  or  part  in  it.    This  is  the  way  and  temper  of  the 
persons  we  have  to  deal  with ;  and  what  pity  is  it 
that  the  whole  government,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  should  not  lean  to  and  bear  with  them !  A  Ac- 
tion that  will  be  sure  to  requite  such  a  favour  once 
done  them,  by  using  it  to  the  reproach  and.  ruin  of 
them  that  did  it.  And  thus  having  given  some  short 
account  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  these  men» 
the  next  thing  is  to  consider, 

2dly,  What  the  effect  and  consequences  of  such 
compliances  or  relaxations  have  been  heretofore.  And 
for  this  I  appeal  to  the  judgment,  reading,  and  expe^ 
rience  of  all,  who  have  in  any  measure  applied  them- 
selves to  the  observation  of  men  and  things,  whether- 
they  ever  yet  found,  that  any  who  ever  pressed  for 
indulgencies  and  forbearances  rested  in  them  once 
granted,  without  proceeding  any  further  ?  None  ever 
yet  did,  but  used  them  only  as  an  act  and  instrument 
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to  get  into  power,  and  make  every  concession  a  step 
to  a  further  demand ;  since  every  grant  renders  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  made  so  much  the  more  con* 
siderable,  when  he  thinks  fit  to  ask  more.  To  grant, 
is  to  give  ground ;  and  such  persons  ask  some  things 
only  in  order  to  their  getting  others  without  asking ; 
for  no  other  encroachersupon  or  enemies  to  any  pub- 
lic constitution  ask  all  at  first :  sedition  itself  is  mo- 
dest in  the  dawn,  and  only  toleration  may  be  peti- 
tioned, where  nothing  less  than  empire  is  designed. 
The  nature  of  man  acts  the  same  way,  whether  in 
matters  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  and  can  we  easily  for- 
get the  methods  by  which  that  violent  faction  grew 
upon  the  throne  ?  Did  not  the  facility  and  too  fatal 
mercy  of  a  late  prince  embolden  their  impudence, 
instead  of  satisfying  their  desires?  Was  not  every 
concession,  every  remission  of  his  own  right,  so  far 
from  aUajing  the  fury  of  their  greedy  appetites,  that, 
like  a  breakfast,  it  rather  called  up  their  stomachs, 
and  fitted  them  for  a  dinner  ?  Did  not  craving  still 
grow  upon  granting,  till  nothing  remained  to  be  ask- 
^  on  one  side,  or  given  on  the  other,  but  the  life 
of  the  owner  ?  Thus  it  was  with  the  state ;  and  I 
would  fain  hear  any  solid  reason  to  prove  that  it  will 
not  happen  alike  to  the  church :  for  how  has  the  pa- 
pacy grown  to  that  surprising  height,  and  assumed 
such  an  extravagant  power  over  sovereign  princes, 
but  by  taking  advantages  from  their  own  grants  and 
favours  to  that  see  ?  Which  still  took  occasion  froni 
them  to  raise  herself  gradually  to  further  pretencesj 
till  courtesy  quickly  passed  into  claim,  and  what  wasl 
gotten  by  petition  was  held  by  prerogative ;  so  that 
at  length  insolence,  grown  big  and  bold  with  success, 
knew  no  bounds,  but  trampled  upon  the  necks  of 
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easperarBy  Gontrollod  the  socptre  with  the  crasier, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world  openij  avowed  a  sup^- 
lioritj  and  pKeminenoe  over  crowned  heads.  Thus 
grew  the  papacy;  and  by  the  sune  way  will  aiso 
grow  other  sects ;  tar  there  is  a  papacy  in  every  sect 
or  faction ;  for  they  all  design  the  same  height  and 
grandeur » though  the  pope  alone  has  had  the  fortune 
to  compass  it.  And  thus  havii^  shewn  what  have 
been  the  effects  of  such  concessions  heretofore,  as 
wdl  as  described  the  temper  of  the  persons  who  now 
press  f<Nr  them»  I  su{qK)8e  it  will  not  be  very  difficult 
for  ns  to  judge  what  are  like  to  be  the  future  effects 
and  consequences  of  the  same  amongst  ourselves*: 
concerning  whidi»  I  shall  lay  down  this  assertion  t 
that  what  effects  and  consequences  any  thing  hid 
formeily,  and  what  in  its  own  nature  it  tends  to,  and 
is  apt  to  produce,  it  is  infinitely  sottish  and  irrational 
to  imagine  or  suppose  that  it  will  not  produce  and 
cause  in  the  world  for  the  future;  and,  I  bdieve, 
hardly  any  nation  but  ours  would  suffisr  the  same 
<;heat  to  be  trumped  upon  it  twice  immediately  to^ 
gether.  Every  society  in  the  world  subsists  in  the 
strei^h  of  certain  laws,  customs,  and  received  usages 
uniting  the  several  parts  of  it  into  one  body.  And 
accotdingly  the  parting  with  any  of  these  laws  or 
customs  is  a  real  dissolution  of  the  continuity,  and 
consequently  a  partial  destruction  of  the  whole.  It 
certainly  shakes  and  weakens  all  the  fobric ;  and 
weakness  is  but  destruction  begun;  it  tends  to- it, 
and  naturally  ends  in  it ;  as  every  disease  of  the 
body  will  be  death,  and  no  mischief  cures  itself.  But 
to  pass  by  aiguments  deduced  ftam  the  general  o^ 
ture  of  thii^,  to  the  same  made  evident  to  sense  in 
particular  instances,  let  us  first  of  all  suppose  our  dis- 
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senters  to  be  dealt  with  upon  temis  of  omipKilien-f 
sion,  (as  they  call  it,)  and  took  into  the  commuidoii 
of  the  church,  without  subtmttiag  to  the  prd^^rt  co»» 
ditions  of  its  oommunioii,  or  any  necessary  obUgatioH 
to  obey  the  established  rules  of  it,  then  these  things 
must  follow. 

t'irst,  That  men  shall  come  into  the  national  mi- 
nistry fill!  of  their  covenanting  rebdlious  principles; 
even  keen  upon  their  spirits,  and  such  as  raised  and 
carried  on  the  late  fatal  war.  Then  it  wiU  also  follow, 
that  in  the  same  diocese,  som€lJmes  in  the  very  same 
town,  some  shall  use  the  surplice,  and  others  not; 
each  shall  have  their  parties  prosecuting  one  another 
with  the  bitterest  hatred  and  animosities;  some  in 
the  same  church,  and  at  the  same  time,  shaM  receive 
the  sacrament  kneeling,  some  standing,  and  others 
probably  sitting ;  some  shall  make  use  of  the  cross  in 
baptism,  and  others  shall  not  only  not  use  it  them- 
selves, but  also  inveigh  and  preach  against  those  wh# 
do;  some  shall  preach  this  part,  others  that,  and  some 
none  at  all.  And  where,  as  in  cathedrals,  they  can^- 
not  avoid  tlbe  hearing  of  it  read  by  others,  they  shaM 
come  into  the  church  when  it  is  done,  and  stepping 
into  the  pulpit,  conceive  a  long,  CTCide,  extemporaiy 
prayer,  in  reproach  of  aU  those  excellent  ones  yat 
offered  up  before.  Nay,  in  the  same  cathedral  you 
shall  see  one  prebend  in  a  surplice,  another  in  a  long 
coat  or  tunic,  and  in  performance  o(  the  selrvice^ 
some  standing  up  at  the  creed,  the  doxology,  or  the 
reading  of  the  gospel,  others  sitting,  and  perhapi 
laughing  and  winking  upon  their  fellow  schismatics 
in  contempt  of  those  who  practise  the  decent  order 
of  the  church :  and  from  hence  the  mischief  shall  pass 
to  the  people^  dividing  them  into  parties  and  factions^ 
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80  that  some  shall  oome  to  the  assembly  of  the  saints 
only  to  hear  a  favourite  preacher,  and  for  ever  after 
be  sure  to  be  absent.  I  will  give  no  countenance, 
says  one,  to  the  formalist ;  nor  will  I,  says  another, 
with  much  better  reason,  give  ear  to  the  schismatic : 
all  this  while  the  church  is  rent  in  pieces,  and  the 
common  enemy  gratified.  And  these  are  some  of  the 
effects  of  comprehension ;  nor  indeed  could  any  other 
be  expected  from  a  project  so  nearly  allied  to  fatal 
forty-one ;  so  that  I  dare  avow,  that  to  bring  in  com-* 
prehension  is,  in  plain  terms,  nothing  less  than  to 
establish  a  schism  in  the  church  by  law,  and  settle  a 
plague  in  the  bowels  of  it,  that  shall  eat  out  the  very 
heart  and  soul ;  so  far  consume  the  vitals  and  spirits 
of  it,  that  in  the  compass  of  a  very  few  years,  it  shall 
scarce  have  any  visible  being  or  subsistence,  or  so 
much  as  the  face  of  a  national  church  to  shew. 

But  from  comprehension  let  us  pass  to  toleration, 
that  is,  from  a  plague  within  the  church  to  a  plague 
round  about  it.    And  is  it  possible  for  the  church  to 
continue  sound,  or  indeed  so  much  as  to  breathe,  in  ei* 
ther  of  these  cases  ?  \Toleration  is  the  very  pulling  up 
the  floodgates,  and  breaking  open  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  to  pour  in  a  deluge  of  wickedness,  heresy, 
and  blasphemy  upon  the  church.X  The  law  of  God 
commands  men  to  profess  and  practise  the  Christian 
religion ;  the  law  of  man,  in  this  case,  will  bear  you 
put,  though  of  none,  or  of  one  of  your  own  choice. 
Therefore,  an  hundred  different  religions  at  least 
shall,  with  a  bare  face  and  a  high  hand,  bid  defiance 
to  the  Christian ;  some  of  which,  perhaps,  shall  deny 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  some  the  reality  of  his  man- 
hood, some  the  resurrection,  and  others  the  torments 
of  hell.    Some  shall  assert  the  eternity  of  the  world. 
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aad  the  like,  and  all  this  by  authentic  allowance  of 
law*     Upon  this  footing,  it  shall  be  safe  for  every 
broecher  of  new  heresj  to  gain  as  many  proselytes  to 
it  as  he  can ;  and*  there  is  none  of  them  all,  though 
never  so  absurd«  impious,  and  blasphemous,  but  shall 
have  proselytes  and  professors  more  or  less;  and 
what  a  laige  part  of  the  nation  must  this  necessarily 
draw  in !    So  tliat  as  number  and  novelty  easily  run 
down  truth  and  paucity  for  a  while,  the  orthodox 
part  of  the  nation,  the  church,  will  quickly  be  borne 
down,  and  swallowed  up«    And  since  it  is  impossible 
for  goverliment  or  society  to  subsist  where  there  is  no 
bond  or  cement  of  religion  to  hold  it  together,  con« 
fusion  must  needs  fellow.     And  since  it  is  equally 
impossible  for  confusion  to  last  long,  but  that  it  must, 
at  last  settle  into  something,  that  will  and  must  be 
popery,  in&llibly,  irresistibly ;  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land being  once  extinct,  no  other  sect  or  church  has 
any  bottom  or  feundation,  or  indeed  any  tolerable 
pretence  to  set  up  upon,  but  that.  And  that- this  de- 
duction of  things  is  neither  inconsequent  nor  preca- 
rious, we  may  be  assured  from  the  papists  them- 
selves ;  for  did  not  their  late  agent,  who  lost  his  life 
in  their  service,  and  whose  letters  are  so  well  known* 
tell  us  in  one  of  them,  **  that  the  way  by  which  he  in- 
^  tended  to  have  popery  brought  in  was  by  toleration ; 
**  and  that  if  an  act  for  a  general  liberty  of  conscience 
"  could  be  obtained,  it  would  give  the  greatest  blow 
**  to  the  protestant  religion  here  that  ever  it  received 
^  since  its  birth  ?"    Did  he  not  also  complain,  ^'  that 
'^  all  their  disappointments,mi8eries,and  hazards  were 
*^  owing  to  the  fatal  revocation,  (as  he  calls  it,)  of  the 
**  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  ?"  And 
lastly,  does  he  not  affirm,  '^  tliat  all  the  advantage  they 
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expected  to  make  was  by  the  help  of  the  non- 
confonnists,  presbyterians,  independents,  and  other 
sects  ?"  I  purposely  use  his  own  words;  and  shall.we 
not  think  that  the  papists  themselves  knew  what  were 
the  properest  and  most  effectual  mean's  for  the  pio^ 
secution  of  their  own  interests  ?  So  that  let  all  oar 
separatists  and  dissenters  know  that  they  themselves 
are  the  pope's  artificers,  to.  carry  on  his  work,  and  do 
that  for  him,  which  he  cannot  do  for  himself.  They 
are  his  harbingers  and  forerunners,  to  prepare  and 
make  plain  a  way  for  him  to  come  amongst  us. 
Thus  they,  even  they,  who  are  the  most  damoioiis 
dedaimers  against  popery,  are  the  surest  and  most 
industrious  factors  for  it.  It  is  the  weakening  the 
church  of  England  by  their  separation  from  it,  and 
their  invectives  against  it,  which  gives  Rome  a  han- 
dle to  attack  it,  thus  weakened  to  h^  hands,  with 
victory  and  success.  The  thief  first  breaks  the  hedge 
of  the  vineyard,  to  filch  away,  perhaps,  but  a  few 
clusters,  but  the  wild  boar  enters  the  same  breach, 
and  makes  havock  of  all. 

As  for  the  church  of  England,  whatsoever  &te 
may  attend  it,  this  may  and  must  be  said  of  it,  that 
it  is  a  church  which  claims  no  independent  secular 
power,  but,  like  a  poor  orphan,  exposed  naked  and 
friendless  to  the  world,  pretends  to  no  other  help  but 
the  gdodness  of  God,  the  piety  of  its  principles,  and 
the  justice  of  its  own  cause  to  maintain  it.  A  church 
not  bom  into  the  world  with  teeth  and  talons,  like 
popery  and  presbytery,  but  like  a  lamb,  innocent  and 
defenceless  and  silent,  not  only  under  the  shearer, 
but  under  the  butcher  too ;  a  church  which,  as  it  is 
obedient  to  the  civil  powers,  without  any  treacherous 
distinctions  or  reserves,  so  would  be  glad  to  have 
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the  countenance  and  protection  of  that  power ;  and 
though  it  cannot  be  protected  bj  it,  is  yet  resolved 
to  be  peaceable  and  quiet  under  it ;  and  while  it  parts 
with  all,  to  hold  fast  its  integrity.  And  if  God  should, 
for  the  nation's  unworthy  and  ungrateful  usage  of  so 
excellent  a  church,  so  pure,  so  peaceable  a  religion, 
bereave  us  of  it,  by  letting  in  the  tyranny  and  super- 
stition of  another,  it  is  pity  but  it  should  come  in  its 
full  force  and  power.  And  then  I  hope. that  such  as 
have  betrayed  and  enslaved  their  country,  will  con- 
sider, that  there  is  a  temporal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
interest  concerned  in  the  case ;  that  there  are  lands 
to  be  converted  as  well  as  heretics ;  and  those  who 
pretend  they  can  with  a  word's  speaking  change  the 
substance  of  some  things,  can  with  as  much  ease  alter 
the  properties  of  others.  Crod's  will  be  done  in  all 
things;  but  if  popery  ever  comes  in  by  English  hands, 
we  need  not  doubt  but  it  will  fully  pay  the  score  of 
those  who  bring  it  in. 

Sdly.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing  pro- 
posed, which  was  to  shew  what  influence  and  efficacy 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions  of  the  chiurch, 
and  an  absolute  refusal  to  part  with  any  of  them,  is 
like  to  have  upon  the  settlement  of  the  church,  and 
the  purity  of  the  gospel  amongst  us ;  and  for  this  I 
shall  point  out  three  ways,  by  which  it  tends  effec- 
tually  to  procure  such  a  settlement. 

First,  By  being  the  grand  and  most  sovereign 
means  to  cause  and  preserve  unity  in  the  church. 
The  Psalmist  mentions  this  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
greatest  excellencies  of  the  Jewish  church,  Psalm 
cxxii.  3,  that  it  was  built  as  a  city  that  is  at  unity 
in  itself.  Unity  gives  strength,  and  strength  con- 
tinuance.    The  catholics  abroad  frequently  tell  ua. 
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that  if  we  could  be  united  amoogrt  oaxnAreB^  ire 
should  be  a  formidable  church  indeed;  and  for  tUb 
reason  there  was  none  they  so  mortallj  hated,  as  the 
late  renowned  archbishop  and-  martyr,  whose  whole 
endeavour  was  to  establish  a  settled  uniformity  in  all 
the  British  churches.     For  his  zeal  and  activity  in 
which  glorious  attempt,  the  presbyterians  cut  him 
off,  according  to  the  papists'  hearts'  desire.     Now  a 
resolution  to  keep  all  the  constitutions  of  the  church, 
the  parts  of  its  society,  and  conditions  of  its  com- 
munion, entire,  without  lopjang  any  of  them,  must 
needs  unite  all  the  ministers  and  members  of  it, 
while  it  engages  them  (as  the  apostle  so  passionately 
exhorts  his  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  L  10)  to  9peak  aU 
the  same  thing :  but  if  any  one  is  indulged  in  the 
omission  of  the  least  thing  enjoined,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  speak  all  the  same  thing.    In  which  case, 
besides  the  deformity  of  the  thing  itself  that  where 
the  worship  is  the  same,  the  manner  of  performing 
it  should  be  so  different ;  this  difference  of  practice 
will  also  certainly  produce  an  irrecondleable  divi- 
sion of  minds,  since  such  diversity  cannot  be  ima- 
gined to  proceed  irom  any  other  thing  than  an  opi- 
nion that  one  man  understands  and  does  his  duty 
after  a  better  and  more  spiritual  nuumer  than  an- 
other, and  consequently  has  the  start  of  his  neigh- 
bour or  fellow-minister,  either  in  point  of  judgment 
or  devotion,  in  neither  of  which  are  inen  to  allow 
precedency,  especially  when  it  comes  once  to  be 
contested.    Unity  without  uniformity,  is  like  essence 
without  existence,  a  mere  word  and  a  notion,  and 
no  where  to  be  found  in  nature. 

adly,  A  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions  of 
the  diurch  is  a  direct  way  to  settle  it,  by  begettmg 
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in  her  enemies  themselves  an  opinion  of  the  good- 
ness and  requisiteness  of  those  ways,  for  which  they 
see  the  government  and  ministry  of  the  church  so 
ooncemedy  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
recede  from  them.  Let  factious  persons  pretend 
what  they  will  outwardly,  yet  they  cannot  but  rea- 
son with  themselves  inwardly,  that  certainly  there 
must  be  something  more  than  ordinary  in  those 
things,  that  men  of  parts,  reason,  and  good  lives 
so  strenuously  contend  for,  and  so  tenaciously  adhere 
to.  For  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  serious 
men  will  or  can  be  resolute  for  trifles,  fight  for 
straws,  and  encounter  the  fiercest  opposition  for  such 
things,  as  all  the  interests  of  piety  and  religion  may 
be  equally  provided  for,  whether  the  church  retains 
or  parts  with  them.  This  is  unnatural  and  im- 
pious: and  on  the  other  side,  let  none  think  the 
people  will  have  any  reverence  for  that,  for  which 
the  pastors  of  the  church  themselves  shew  an  in- 
difference. And  here .  let  me  mention  a  great,  but 
sad  truth,  not  so  fit  to  be  spoke,  as  to  be  sighed 
out  by  eveiy  true  son  and  lover  of  the  church,  that 
the  wounds  the  church  of  England  now  bleeds  by, 
she  has  received  in  the  house  of  her  friends^  her 
false,  undermining  friends ;  and  that  nonconformity, 
and  a  separation  from  it,  and  a  contempt  of  the  ex- 
cellent constitution  of  it,  have  proceeded  from  no- 
thing more  than  from  the  partial,  treacherous,  half- 
conformity  of  many  of  its  own  ministers ;  the  sur- 
plice sometimes  worn,' and  oftener  laid  aside;  the 
liturgy  so  read,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  bf  it ;  the 
service  so  curtailedVas  if  the  people  were  to  have 
but  the  tenths  of  that  for  which  they  paid  their  own 
tenths\the  ecclesiastical  habit  neglected,  the  sacra- 
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ment  indecently  administered,  the  furniture  of  the 
altar  abused,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord  profaned. 
These  and  the  like  vile  passages  have  made  many 
nonconformists  to  the  church,  by  their  conformity  to 
their  minister.  It  was  an  observation  of  a  judicious 
prelate,  that  of  all  the  sorts  of  enemies  that  the 
church  had,  there  were  none  so  devilish  and  per- 
nicious,  and  likelv  to  prove  so  fatal  to  it,  as\the  con- 
)  forming  puritanX  It  was  a  great  truth,  and  not 
long  after  ratified  by  dreadful  experience ;  for  if  you 
I  would  know  what  the  conforming  puritan  is,  he  is 
i  one  that  lives  by  the  altar,  and  turns  his  back  upon 
I  it;  one  that  catches  at  the  preferments  of  the 
church,  but  hates  the  discipline  and  orders  of  it. 
One  that  practices  conformity  as  popery,  takes  oaths 
and  tests  with  an  inward  abhorrence  of  what  he 
does  for  the  present,  and  a  resolution  to  act  quite 
contrary  when  occasion  serves.  One  who  during 
his  conformity  will  be  sure  to  be  known  by  such  a 
distinguishing  badge  as  shall  point  him  out  to  and 
secure  his  credit  with  the  fanatical  brotherhood. 
One  that  still  declines  reading  the  church-service 
himself,  leaving  the  work  to  curates  and  readers, 
thereby  to  keep  up  an  advantageous 'interest  with 
thriving,  seditious  tradesmen,  and  groaning,  ig- 
norant, but  rich  widows ;  one  that  in  the  midst  of 
conformity  thinks  of  a  turn,  and  is  careful  to  behave 
hintself  as  not  to  outshoot  his  home,  but  to  stand 
right  and  fair,  in  case  a  revolution  should  bring  fa- 
natidsm  again  into  fashion,  which  it  is  more  than 
possible  he  secretly  wishes  for. 

These  and  the  like  are  the  principles  that  act 
and  govern  th^  conforming  puritan ;  who,  in  a  word« 
is  nothing  else  but  ambition,  avarice,  and  hypocrisy. 
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serving  all  the  real  interests  of  schism  and  faction  in 
the  church's  livery. 

Now  if  there  be  any  such  here,  (as  I  hope  there 
are  none,)  however  he  may  sooth  up  and  iSatter  him- 
self, yet  when  he  hears  of  such  and  such  of  his 
neighbours,  parishioners,  or  acquaintance  running 
to  conventicles,  such  and  such  turned  quakers,  others 
fallen  off  to  popery ;  and  lastly,  when  the  noise  of  the 
dreadfttl  national  disturbances  and  dangers  shaU 
ring  about  his  ears,  let  him  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  **  It  is  I,  that  by  conforming  by 
halves,  and  by  treacherously  prevaricating  With 
my  duty,  ^o  solemnly  sworn  to ;  I,  that  by  bringing 
^*  a  contempt  upon  the  service  and  order  of  the 
**  purest  and  best  constituted  church  in  the  world, 
slabbering  over  the  one,  and  slighting  the  other, 
have  scandidized  and  tossed  a  stumblingblock  be- 
*^  fore  the  neighbourhood,  and  have  been  the  cause 
^'  of  this  man's  faction,  that  man's  quakerism,  the 
**  other's  popery,  and  thereby  have  in  my  propor- 
*^  tion  contributed  to  those  convulsions  that  now  so 
**  terribly  shake  and  threaten  both  church  and  state." 
I  say,  let  him  take  his  share  of  this  horrid  guilt,  for 
Ood  and  man  must  lay  it  at  his  door ;  it  is  the 
genuine  result  of  his  actions ;  it  is  his  own  ;  and  will 
stick  faster  and  closer  to  him,  than  to  be  thrown  off 
by  him  like  his  surplice. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules 
of  the  church,  without  pelding  to  any  abatement  in 
favour  of  the  dissenters,  is  the  way  to  settle  and 
establish  it,  by  possessing  its  enemies  with  an  awful 
esteem  of  the  conscience  and  courage  of  the  gover- 
nors and  ministers  of  it.    For  if  the  things  under 
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debate  be  given  up  to  the  adrenaiy,  it  most  be  upon 
one  of  these  two  accounts ;  either, 

Ist,  That  the  persons  who  thus  yield  them  up 
judge  them  unfit  to  be  retained;  or» 

Sdljy  That  they  find  themsdves  not  aUe  to  re- 
tain them*  One  or  both  of  these  of  necessity  must 
be  implied  in  such  a  yieidance.  In  the  first  caae 
then  our  dissenters  will  cry  out.  Where  has  been  the 
consdence  of  our  churdi-govemors  for  so  many  yean 
in  imposing  and  insisting  on  those  things,  which 
they  themselves  now  acknowledge  and  confiess  not 
fit  to  be  insisted  upon  ?  And  is  not  this  at  once  to 
own  all  the  libellous  diaiges  and  invectives  which 
the  nonconformists  have  been  so  long  pursuing  our 
church  with?  Is  not  this  to  fling  dirt  upon  the 
government  of  it,  ever  since  the  reformation  ?  Nay, 
does  not  the  same  dirt  fall  upon  the  very  refurmera 
themselves,  who  first  put  our  church  into  that  order 
it  b  in  at  present,  and  died  for  it  when  they  had 
done?  Such  therefiore  as  are  disposed  to  humour 
these  dissenters,  by  giving  up  any  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  church,  should  do  well  to  consider  what 
and  how  much  is  imported  by  such  an  act;  and 
tUs  they  shall  find  to  be  no  less  than  a  tadt  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth  and  justice  of  aU  those 
pleas  by  which  our  adversaries  have  been  contend* 
ing  for  such  a  cession  aU  along.  The  truth  is,  it 
wfll  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  removal  of  the 
charge  of  schism  from  their  doors  to  ours,  by  repre- 
senting the  grounds  of  their  separation  from  us 
hitherto  lawful  at  the  least.  For  the  whole  state  of 
the  matter  between  us  lies  in  a  very  little  compass; 
that  either  the  church  of  England  enjoms  something 
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uidawfiil  as  the  condition  of  her  comnranioii,  and 
then  she  is  schismatical ;  or  there  is  nothing  unlaw- 
ful enjoined  hy  her,  and  then  those  that  separate 
from  her  are  schismatics :  and  till  they  prove  that 
the  church  of  England  requires  of  such  as  communi- 
cate with  her,  either  the  belief  of  something  false,  or 
the  practice  of  something  impious,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  the  unlawfulness  of  those  things  that  she 
makes  the  condition  of  her  communion,  and  conse- 
quently to  free  those  that  separate  from  the  charge 
of  schism. 

Now  while  this  is  the  persuasion  of  the  governors 
of  our  church  concerning  these  things,  the,  world 
cannot  but  look  upon  them  in  their  unmoveable  ad- 
herence to  them,  as  acting  like  men  of  conscience, 
and,  which  is  next  to  it,  like  men  of  courage.  The 
reputation  of  which  two  qualities  in  our  bishops  will 
do  more  to  the  daunting  the  church's  enemies,  than 
all  their  concessions  can  do  to  the  reconciling  of 
them.  C!ourage  awes  an  enemy,  and  backed  with 
conscience,  confounds  him.  He  that  has  law  on 
his  side,  and  resolves  not  to  yield,  takes  the  directest 
way  to  be  yielded  to.  For  where  an  enemy  sees 
resolution,  he  supposes  strength ;  but  to  yield  is  to 
confess  weakness,  and  consequently  to  embolden  op^ 
position.  And  I  believe  it  will  be  one  day  found, 
that  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  make  the  dis- 
senting nonconforming  party  considerable,  than  their 
being  thought  so.  It  has  been  our  courting  and 
treating  with  them,  that  has  made  them  stand  upon 
thdr  own  terms,  instead  of  coming  over  to  ours. 
And  here  I  shall  shut  up  this  consideration  with 
one  remark,  and  it  is  about  the  council  of  Tnent. 
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The  design  of  which  council,  in  all  the  princes  that 
were  80  earnest  for  the  calling  it,  was  to  humUe  and 
reduce  the  power  of  the  papacy ;  and  great  and  fierce 
opposition  was  made  against  it  all  along  by  the  pre- 
lates and  ambassadors  of  those  princes;  but  so  far 
were  they  from  prevailing,  that  the  papacy  weathered 
out  the  storm,  and  fixed  itself  deeper  and  stronger 
than  ever  it  was  before.  But  what  method  did  it 
take  thus  to  setde  itself?  Why,  in  a  word,  no  other 
than  a  positive  resolution  not  to  yield  or  part  with 
any  thing ;  not  to  give  way  either  to  the.  importu- 
nity or  plausible  exceptions,  nor,  which  is  more,  to 
the  power  of  those  princes.  So  that  (as  the  writer 
of  the  history  of  the  council  observes)  notwithstand- 
ing all  those  violent  blusters  and  assaults  made  on 
every  aide  against  the  papal  power,  yet  in  the  end 
the  patience  and  resolution  of  the  legates  overcame 
alL 

Now  what  may  we  gather  from  hence?  Why 
,  surely  this  very  naturally ;  that  if  courage  and  re- 
solution should  be  of  such  force  to  support  a  bad 
cause,  it  cannot  be  of  less  to  maintain  and  carry  on 
a  good  one ;  and  if  this  could  long  prop  up  a  rotten 
building,  that  had  no  foundation,  why  may  it  not 
only  strengthen,  but  even  perpetuate  that  which  has 
so  firm  an  one  as  the  church  of  En^nd  stands 
upon  ?  And  now,  to  sum  up  all,  could  St.  Paul  find 
it  necessary  to  take  such  a  peremptory  course  with 
those  erroneous  dissenters  in  the  church  of  Galatia^ 
as  not  to  give  place  to  them,  no,  not  Jbr  an  kour ; 
and  is  it  not  more  necessary  for  us,  where  the  pre-' 
tences  for  schism  are  less  plausible,  and  the  perscms 
perverted  by  it  more  niianerous  ?  Let  us  briefly  lay 
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together  the  reasons  and  arguments  why  we  should 
deal  with  our  dissenters  as  St.  Paul  did  with  those, 
not  to  give  them  place  at  all,  because, 

1st,  By  our  yielding,  or  giving  place  to  them,  we 
have  no  rational  ground  to  conclude  we  shall  gain 
them,  but  rather  encourage  them  to  encroach  upon 
us  by  further  demands ;  since  the  experience  of  all 
governments  have  found  concessions  so  far  from 
quieting  dissenters,  that  they  have  only  animated 
them  to  greater  and  fiercer  contentions. 

2dly,  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them,  we 
make  the  established  laws  (in  which  these  men  can 
neither  prove  injustice  nor  inexpedience)  submit  to 
them,  who  in  duty,  reason,  and  conscience,  are 
bound  to  obey  those  laws. 

Sdly,  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them,  we 
grant  to  those,  who  being  themselves  in  power,  never 
thought  it  reasonable  to  grant  the  same  to  others  in 
the  same  case. 

4thly,  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them, 
we  bring  a  pernicious,  incurable  evil  into  the  church, 
if  it  be  by  a  comprehension ;  or  spread  a  fatal  con- 
tagion round  about  it,  if  it  be  by  toleration. 
.  5thly,  By  our  yielding  to  these  men  in  a  way  of 
comprehension,  we  bring  those  into  the  church  who 
once  destroyed  and  puUed  it  down  as  unlawful  and 
unchristian,  and  never  yet  renounced  the  principles 
by  which  they  did  so ;  nor  (is  it  to  be  feared)  ever 

will. 

.  6thly,  By  such  a  comprehension  we  endeavour  to 
satisfy  those  persons  who  could  nev^r  yet  agree, 
among  themselves  about  any  one  thing  or  constitu- 
tion in  which  they  would  all  rest  satisfied. 

Tthly,  By  indulging  them  this  way  we  act  par- 
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tialty,  in  gntifying  one  sect,  who  can  pretend  to  no 
fiiFoor,  bat  what  others  may  as  justly  daim  who  are 
not  comprehended ;  and  withal  impradenttyy  in  in- 
dulging one  party  who  will  do  us  no  good,  to  the  ex- 
asperation of  many  more  who  have  a  greater  power 
to  do  us  hurt. 

StUy,  By  such  a  concesaon  we  sacrifice  the  con- 
stitutions of  our  churdi  to  the  will  and  humour  of 
those  whom  the  church  has  no  need  of,  ndther  their 
abilities,  parts,  piety,  or  interest,  nor  any  thing  else 
belonging  to  them  considered. 

9thty  and  lastly.  By  such  a  course  we  open  the 
mouths  of  the  Romidi  party  against  us ;  who  will 
still  be  reproaching  us  for  going  from  their  church  to 
a  constitution  that  we  ourselves  now  think  fit  to  re- 
Unquirii,  by  altering  her  discipline  and  the  terms  of 
her  communion ;  and  may  justly  ask  us  where,  and 
in  what  kind  of  church  or  constitution  we  intend 
finally  to  fix. 

These,  among  miiny  more,  are  the  reasons  why  we 
contend,  that  our  dissenters  are  not  to  be  given  j^ce 
to. 

But  after  all  this,  may  it  not  be  asked,  whether  it 
were  not  better  to  submit  to  the  aforementioned  in- 
conveniences, rather  than  the  church  should  be 
utterly  ruined  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  case  is 
fallaciously  put,  and  supposes  that  if  these  things 
were  submitted  to,  the  church  will  not  be  ruined, 
which  I  deny;  and  upon  the  foregoing  grounds 
affirm  it  to  be  much  more  probable  that  it  will.  To 
which  I  add,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  much  better  that 
the  church  should  be  run  down  by  a  rude  violence 
overpowering  it,  than  be  given  up  by  our  own 
act  and  consent.     For  the  first  can  only  take  away 
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its  reyenues,  and  discourage  or  suppress  the  public 
exercise  of  its  discipline,  but  cannot  destroy  its  con- 
stitutions;  the  latter  does.  The  former  will  be  our 
calamity ;  but  the  latter,  beLog  the  effect  of  our  own 
consent,  wiU  render  us  inexcusable  to  all,  both  our 
friends  and  enemies,  and  ourselves  too ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  desolation,  leave  us  not  so  much  as  the 
conscience  of  a  good  cause  to  comfort  us. 

To  explain  which  by  instance  :  Suppose  the  land 
overrun  by  a  foreign  invasion,  yet  still  the  body  of 
the  laws  of  England  may  be  said  to  remain  entire, 
though  the  execution  of  them  be  superseded :  but  if 
they  be  cancelled  by  act  of  parliament,  they  cease  to 
be,  or  to  be  called  any  longer,  the  laws  of  England. 
In  like  manner,  if  our  church-governors  and  the 
<dergy  concur  not  to  the  disannulling  of  the  canons, 
rules,  and  orders  of  the  church,  the  constitution  of 
it  will  still  remain,  though  the  condition  of  it  be 
obscured  by  persecution,  and  perhaps  disabled  from 
shewing  itself  in  a  national  body ;  just  as  it  fared 
with  it  in  the  late  rebellion :  and  who  knows,  but 
if  force  and  rapine  should  again  bring  it  into  the 
same  condition,  the  goodness  of  God  may  again  give 
it  the  like  resuirection :  but  if  we  surrender  it 
up  ourselves,  to  us  it  is  dead,  and  past  all  recovery. 

And  therefore  what  remains  now,  but  that  we 
implore  the  continued  protection  of  the  Almighty 
upon  a  church,  by  such  a  miracle  restored  to  us, 
and  (all  things  considered)  by  as  great  a  miracle 
preserved  hitherto  amongst  us,  that  he  would  defeat 
its  enemies,  and  increase  its  friends ;  and  settle  it 
upon  such  foundations  of  purity,  peace,  and  order, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  may  not  prevail  against  it. 


like  certainty  of  a  jutfgment  qfier  this  Ufe. 
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We  mu9t  all  appear  hejbre  the  judgment  seat  ^Christ;  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body  accord^ 
ing  to  thai  he  hath  done^  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 

JjESIDES  instruction  and  exhortation*  which  have 
never  been  wanting  (at  least  in  this  last  age)  to  those 
of  this  church,  there  are  but  two  ways  or  means  more, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  divine  Providence,  by  which 
the  reasonable  creature  i&  to  be  wrought  upon ;  I 
mean,  by  which  man  is  either  to  be  taken  off  from 
the  forbidden  evil  he  is  inclined  to,  or  drawn  to  the 
commanded  good  he  is  averse  from ;  and  those  two 
are,  the  hope  of  a  reward  for  one,  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  for  the  other ;  that  those  who  have  nei- 
ther ingenuity  nor  gratitude,  nor  will  be  allured  to 
piety  and  obedience  by  the  fruition  of  God's  mercies, 
may  yet,  out  of  a  self-love  at  least,  and  impatience  of 
suffering,  be  frighted  from  dbobedience  and  profane- 
ness  by  feeling  of  God's  judgments.  And  truly,  if  we 
of  this  nation  had  been  so  ingenuous  and  well-natured 
a  people  as  that  the  former  of  these  (I  mean  God's 
tnercies)  would  have  prevailed  with  us,  we  had  long 
since  been  inwardly  the  best,  as  we  were  outwardly 
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the  happiest,  of  all  nations.  For  never  was  there  any 
people,  since  the  creation  of  mankind,  that  enjoyed, 
for  so  long  time  together,  so  many  of  God's  mercies 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees;  and  that  with  so  many  ag- 
gravating circumstances  to  improve  and  endear  them 
to  us,  as  we  did,  whilst,  for  almost  a  century  together, 
God  courted  us  and  wooed  us,  as  it  were,  without  in- 
terruption or  intermission,  by  word  and  deed,  by  peace 
and  plenty,  and  by  all  sorts  both  of  temporal'and  spi- 
ritual expressions  of  his  love,  which  were  possible  for 
a  Creator  to  make  to  a  creature :  so  that  what  Grod  said 
once  to  the  church  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  he  might 
have  said  unto  us  not  long  since,  Isaiah  v.  4,  viz. 
What  could  I  have  done  more  unto  my  vineyard  ? 
What  could  I  have  done  more,  in  love  and  kindness 
to  the  church  of  England,  than  I  have  done  ?  Why 
should  you  be  used  kindly  any  more  ?  You  will  re- 
volt more,  you  will  but  abuse  my  goodness,  and  weary 
my  patience,  and  turn  my  grace  into  wantonness,  as 
much  or  more  hereafter  than  you  have  done  already. 
And  therefore  Grod  having,  according  to  his  usual 
method,  first,  and  so  long,  tried  all  fair  means  to  win 
us  and  keep  us  to  him,  and  all  in  vain,  (most  of  us 
still  growing  the  worse  the  better  we  were  used  by 
him,)  he  was  compelled  at  last,  (after  many  warnings 
and  threatenings  to  no  purpose,)  he  was  compelled,  I 
say,  (for  he  delights  not  in  the  affliction  of  any  creap- 
ture,)  to  make  use  of  his  other,  and  that  which  is 
usually  his  most  effectual,  way  of  working  upon  man,' 
I  mean,  the  way  of  his  judgments ;  and  that,  first,  by 
taking  away  aU  his  blessings,  which  we  had  so  long 
and  so  unthankfully  abused ;  and  secondly,  by  mak- 
ing us  feel,  what  we  would  not  fear,  the  power  and 
effects  of  his  wrath,  which  we  had  before  so  often 
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and  $0  long  provoked  and  despiaed ;  so  tbat  the  mea- 
wie  of  the  aflUctions  we  lately  suffered,  though  it 
will  still  fall  short  of  the  measure  (^  our  sins,  yet  it 
it  correspondent,  in  many  respects,  to  the  measure  of 
that  happiness  we  formerly  enjoyed ;  our  peace  being 
turned  into  war,  our  plenty  into  scarcity,  our  health 
into  sickness,  our  strength  into  weakness,  our  religion 
into  hypocrisy  on  the  one  side,  and  profiuieness  oa 
the  other ;  and  we  ourselves,  who  before  had  nothing 
almost  to  wish  for,  had,  in  those  times,  nothing  al- 
most that  we  could  hope  for,  being  then  the  object 
of  scorn  or  pity,  who  were  before  the  object  of  envy 
and  admiration  to  all  our  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
And  now  one  would  believe  the  dismal  account  of 
those  times,  which  our  own  sins  brought  upon  us, 
should  have  some  good  effect  on  our  lives  and  con- 
versations ;'  one  would  think,  I  say,  that,  if  our  fore* 
heads  were  not  of  brass,  our  necks  iron,  and  our  hearts 
adamant,  we  should  either  have  been  bended  or  brok* 
en  with  these  sufferings ;  and  that  the  bitterness  of 
our  punishment  would  by  this  time  have  so  far  ex- 
ceeded the  sweetness  of  our  sins,  that  we  should  will* 
ing^y  have  quitted  the  one,  upon  condition  w^  might 
have  been  (as  certainly  we  should  have  been)  deliver- 
ed from  the  other.    But  alas !  such  is  commonly  ^ 
ther  the  blindness  of  our  minds,  the  hardness  of  our 
hearts,  or  the  searedness  of  our  consciences,  or  rath^ 
the  spiritual  lethargy  (as  I  may  so  term  it)  of  our 
souls,  that  most  of  us  sleep  in  as  great  security  in 
the  midst  of  all  manner  of  judgments,  as  Jonas  did 
in  the  midst  of  that  stprm  which  his  own  disobedi- 
ence had  raised.    Or  if  perhaps  we  are  awake  with 
our  eyes,  yet  our  hearts,  as  Nabal's  was,  ai^  dead 
within  us.    So  that  to  all  our  other  miseries  thii 
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plague^  which  is  the  greatest  any  man  can  have  in 
this  world,  is  added  also ;  I  mean,  that  eedngj  we 
should  not  see ;  and  hearing,  we  should  not  hear ; 
and  understanding,  we  should  not  perceive ;  nay, 
that  even  feeling,  we  should  not  feel,  or  at  least  not 
feel  what  most  hurts  us,  or  what  indeed  was,  is,  and 
will  be,  the  true  and  only  cause  of  our  su^rings. 
Whence- it  comes  to  pass,  that  very  few  of  us  are,  like 
David,  the  better,  but  many  thousands  of  us,  like 
Ahaz,  the  worse,  since  we  were  afflicted;  having,  like 
the  ground,  often  d^ank  up  both  the  Jbrmer  and 
latter  rain ;  the  former  of  God's  mercies,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  his  judgments ;  and  yet  bring  forth  nothing  but 
briers  and  thorns,  nothing  but  hypocrisy  and  profane-^ 
ness ;  and  consequently  ipust  needs  be  (as  the  ground 
was)  nigh  unto  cursing,  and  I  pray  God  our  end  be 
not  burning.  For  to  men  so  heavily  plagued,  and  yet 
for  all  that  so  incorrigibly  wicked,  as  many  of  us  are, 
what  remains  but  (as  St.  Paul  tells  us)  a  fearful  ex^ 
pectation  of  judgment  ?  And  by  judgment  he  means 
not  any  temporal  or  worldly  judgment,  but  the  con- 
clusion, or  rather  consummation,  of  all  our  miseries 
here,  with  hell  and  damnation  itself  hereafter.  And 
indeed  it  is  the  fearful  expectation  of  that  future 
judgment,  or  nothing,  that  must  work  upon  obstinate 
offenders.  The  truth  is,  our  spirituid  lethargy  is  nol; 
curable  but  by  a  spiritual  fever,  and  it  must  be  the 
horror  of  an  awakened  and  affrighted  conscience  that 
must  melt  and  mbUify  the  hardness  of  our  hearts. 
And  therefore  have  I  made  choice  of  this  argument 
to  discourse  on  at  this  time,  as  being  persuaded  that*, 
if  any  thing  at  all  will  humble  us,  it  must  be  the  ap^ 
prehension  of  and  meditation  on  the  last  judgment ; 
and  this,  I  hope,  by  Grod's  blessing,  may  be  effectual 
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in  some  measure  to  this  purpose ;  for  surely  no  man 
can  be  so  fast  asleep  in  his  sins,  but  the  sounding  of 
the  last  trumpet  in  his  ^rs  may  startle  him ;  neither 
can  any  man.be  runningv^so  fast  or  so  furiously  in  £te 
broad  way  that  leadeih  tojiestruction^  bu^he  flash- 
ing of  hell-fire  in  his  fac^  may  put  him  to  a  stand. 
And  therefore  let  all  profane  persons  or  hypocrites, 
that  live  in  any  known  sm  or  evil  course  of  life,  at- 
tend with  fear  and  trembling  to  this  most  terrible 
and  yet  most  infallible  oracle  of  the  great  God.  Per 
we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christy  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body,  according  to  thM  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad. 

These  words  I  shall  not  now  consider  (as  they  may 
be)  as  matter  of  consolation  to  the  righteous ;  but 
only,  upon  this  occasion,  ^andle  them  in  the  severer 
v^  sense,/ or  that  of  terror  only :  and  from  these  words 
thus  considered  I  shall  endeavour,  (waving  all  need^ 
less  criticisms,) 

1st,  To  convince  every  man's  conscience  that  there 
shall  be  indeed  such  an  appearance,  or  such  a  general 
trial  or  doom  of  all  mankind  after  this  life,  as  is 
here  spoken  of. 

2dly,  I  shall  try  to  make  dear  to  every  one  of  our 
understandings  what  manner  of  appearance,  or  trial, 
this  shall  be ;  as  also  before  whom,  and  in  what  form 
of  proceeding,  tc^ether  with  the  issue,  effects,  and 
consequences  of  it.  ^ 

Sdly  and  lastly,  I  will,  by  way  of  application,  do 
my  best  endeavour  to  woric  upon  every  man's  affec* 
tions,.by  shewing  you  how  much  all  men,  (of  what 
quality  and  condition^|mr^ey  are,)  especially  the 
wicked  and  ungor'      ^^^^^%i4  m  it ;  and  conse^ 
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qn^ntly  how  much  itimpcorte  all  men,  e^peeifdly  such 
m€ft,  to  think  upon  it  and  prqmre  for  it,  that,  by  a 
timely  repentance,  they  may  prevent  the  woful  effects 
of  it.   To.  begin  then  with  the 

First  of  these  general  heads,  in  which  I  am  to  con- 
vince every  man's  conscience  that  there  shall  be  in- 
deed Such  an  appearance,  or  such  a  general  trial  of 
doom  of  all  mankind,  after  this  life,  as  is  here  sptoken 
of;  neither  let  any  man  think  this  purpose  unneces- 
sary or  superfluous,  as  if  it  supposed  a  doubt,  where 
none  was,  by  making  a  question  of  a  principle ;  for 
though  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  (viz.  that 
there  shall  be  certainly  such  a  doom  or  judgment 
after  this  life)  be,  or  ought  to  be,  a  principle  unde- 
niable, indisputable,  and  consequently  unquestionable, 
amongst  such  as  are  truly  Christians,  yet  because,  as 
St.  Paul  says  of  the  Jews,  aU  are  not  JeUia  tkat  are 
Jews  outwardly^  so  may  I  say  too,  that  all  are  not 
Christians  neither  that  are  so  outwardly;  and  because 
many  pretend  to  be  of  the  church  that  hardly  bcJieve 
all  the  articles  of  her  Creed ;  lastly,  because  there 
are  some  amongst  us  that  do  not  only  live,  but  talk, 
as  if  they  thought  there  were  no  account  to  be  given 
of  their  sayings  or  doings  aft;er  this  life,  or  at  least  as 
if  they  either  doubted  or  had  forgotten  this  truth : 
for  the  satis&ction  of  all  it  is  therefore  expedient  to 
rescue  from  disbelief  and  contempt  this  fundamental 
article  of  our  Creed,  viz.  that  Christ  shall  come^ 
again  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.    For 
proof  of  this  proposition  against  such  as  deny  it^ 
I  desire  only  this  fair  postulatum,  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  truth,  which  is  ordinarily  acquirable 
by  the  light  of  nature  herself,  viz.  that  there  is  a 
Gkid,  or  such  a  power  as  made  us,  and  observes  our 
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ttctioBs;  and  gnntiiig  this  condurion,  I  questkm 
not  but  to  make  it  appear  even  to  the  moat  profeae 
persons,  and  that  from  the  dictates  of  their  own 
reason,  together  with  such  notions  as  they  have  or 
may  have  of  the  Deity  by  the  light  of  nature  itsd^ 
that  there  shall  be  a  trial' or  judgment  of  all  men 
after  this  life,  for  the  things  that  all  and  every-  one 
of  them  have  done  here  in  the  flesh,  and,  that, 

1st,  Because  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
God. 

2dly,  Because  it  is  also  very  consonant  to  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  soul  of  man. 

Sdly,  Because  it  is  necessary  for  the  manifestaticm 
of  the  divine  justice. 

4thly,  Because  the  inequality  and  disproportion 
between  actions  and  eventsi;  merits  and  rewards, 
men's  parts  and  their  fortunes  here  in  this  life,  doth 
seem  to  require  and  exact  such  a  judgment. 

5thly,  Because  there  is  an  inlx^  notion,  or  na* 
tural  instinct  and  apprehension  in  all  men,  that 
there  will  be  such  a  judgment. 

And  1st,  The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  nature  of  God ;  for  what  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  most  pure  and  power- 
ful agent,  than  to  draw  and  unite  unto  itself  what- 
soever is  like  itself,  as  likewise  to  separate  and  re- 
move from  itself  whatsoever  is  imlike  itself?  Now 
what  is  like  God,  but  that  which  is  good  ?  and  what 
unliker  him  than  evil  ?  And  what  is  it  to  unite  the 
one  to  himself,  but  to  reward  ?  or  to  separate  and 
remove  the  other,  but  to  punish  ?  And  yet  we  see 
God  neither  rewards  all  the  good,  nor  punishes  all 
the  wicked  in  this  world :  there  must  be  therefore  a 
^me  hereafter,  when  both  the  ohia  and.the  other 
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shall  be  perfonned,  and  that  time  i^  what  I  call  the 
last  judgment.  ^  y 

2dly,  The  truth  of  this  doctrine  is  verj  agreeable, 
to  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man^  because  otherwise^ 
the  chief  agent  both  in  good  and  evil  should  have* 
little  or  no  reward  for  the  one,  and  little  or  no 
punishment  for  the  other.  For  the  principal  or 
chief  agent  in  all  our  actions  (whether  they  be  good 
or  bad)  is  the  soul ;  the  body  is  but  an  organized 
instrument,  or  at  most  but  an  accessary  in  either. 
And  yet  all  rewards  and  punishments  appointed  for 
good  and  evil  by  laws  in  this  life,  are  bodily  and 
sensual,  at  least  I  am  sure  they  are  finite,  and  mm-  ^ 
tal,  and  consequently  no  way  suitable  or  proportion- 
able to  the  spiritual,  immaterial,  and  immortal  na- 
ture of  the  soul. '  That  therefore  the  chief  agent  or 
principal  in  all  actions  may  have  its  %  reward  or 
punishment  proportionable  and  adequate  to  its  own 
nature,  it  is  necessary  that  at  one  time  or  othier 
there  should  be  an  inquisition  and  judgment,  whose 
effects,  whether  good  or  bad,  may  be  spiritual  and 
everlasting.  Now  if  a  judgment  producing  such  ef* 
fects  cannot  be  here  in  this  life,  it  must  therefore 
necessarily  be  in  another  hereafter. 

8dly,  It  is  not  only  requisite,  -but  necessary,  that 
there  should  be  a  judgment  after  this  life  for  the 
nftanifestation  of  the  divine  justice :  for  though  what- 
soever God  doth  is  just,  and  that  because  God  does 
it,  yet  does  it  not  always  appear  to  be  so.  Now 
God  is  not  only  just  in  himself,  but  will  appear  to  be 
so  to  others,  and  will  have  his  justice  confessed  and 
acknowledged,  at  one  time  or  other,  by  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  all  men.  And  though  the  Crea- 
tor is  not  obliged  to  account  to  the  creature  for  the 
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manner  how,  or  the  reason  vhy,  he  doth  anjr  thing ; 
yet  if  he  will  have  the  creature  convince  of  a  thin^, 
that  it  is  80  or  80,  he  must  ne^ds  some  way  or  other, 
or  at  some  time  or  other,  make  it  appear  to  the 
creature  that  it  is  so;  and  therefore  I  say  for  this 
reason  it  is  necessary,  that  at  some  time  or  other 
there  should  be  a  general,  a  public,  and  a  fbrmai 
trial,  wherein  the  actions  of  every  particular  man 
riiould  be  discovered  to  all  in  general,  both  angda 
and  men ;  that  so  the  actions  being  companed  with 
the  issue,  and  the  merit  balanced  with  the  reward, 
God  might  (as  the  apostle  says,  Rom.  iii.  4.)  be  Jus* 
ilfied  when  kejudgeth,  whether  he  absolves  or  con- 
demns, and  that  not  only  by  tliose  that  stand  by, 
and  are  but  the  hearers  of  it,  but  even  by  those 
themselves  that  are  judged.  One  of  the  main  ends 
therefore,  (as  I  humbly  conceive,)  why  God  ha^  ap^ 
pointed  a  day  to  judge  all  the  worlds  (as  the  apostle 
speaks.  Acts  xviL  81,)  is,  to  give  the  whole  world 
sads&ction,  or  to  convince  men  and  angels,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad,  of  the  exact  and  precise  in* 
tegrity  and  impartiality  of  the  divine  justice  in  all 
and  every  one  of  the  acts  and  effects  of  it.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  this  general  doom  is  called  in  scripr- 
ture,  the  day  of  the  revelatiom  of  the  righteoms 
judgment  fffGod;  or  the  day  wherein  God  will  rer 
veal  and  make  it  appear,  that  all  his  ways  and  all 
his  judgments  are  righteous :  though  the  very  being 
of  a  God  implies  holiness  and  power,  and  conse- 
quently justice,  yet  the  ways  and  means  God  makes 
use  of  to  shew  that  infinite  justice  are  not  always 
obvious ;  though  we  know  by  his  nature  it  is  im- 
possible f<Hr  him  to  be  unjust,  yet  are  there  some 
things,  in  which,  though  we  search  ever  ao  diligently 
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for  ike  maimer  how  they  come  to  pass;  yet  I  9m 
apt  to  believe  them  beyond  the  capacity  of  human 
miture,  and  the  measure  even  of  divine  revelation 
on  this  side  the  grave;  for  example,  that  for  the 
qffhice  of  one,  condemnation  came  upon  aU  men,  or 
that  all  men  became  liable  to  eternal  wrath,  because 
one  man  had  eaten  the  forbidden  fruit,  is  what  we 
ought  to  deem  exact  truth,  as  consonant  to  express 
scripture ;  that  the  misery  of  all  for  the  sin  of  one 
would  be  a  most  just  punishment,  if  iJod  should  in- 
flict it ;  but  then  we  may  believe  likewise,  that  the 
reasons  of  God's  justice  in  both  these  particulars  are 
superior  to  the  comprehension  of  mortality,  and  not 
now  fathomable.  The  like  may  be  said  in  regard  of 
the  punishment  of  finite  and  temporal  sin  with  infi- 
nite and  eternal  torment ;  which  though  it  be  true, 
that  it  shall  be  so,  and  consequently  just  that  it 
should  be  so;  yet  I  believe  it  would  perplex  the 
wisest  man  living  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  (ac- 
cording to  our  notions  of  equity  and  justice)  how  in 
equity  or  justice  it  can  be  so;  And  therefore  in  re- 
gard of  these,  and  such  other  ^vtn^o,  or  hard  truths 
as  tjiese  are,  it  is,  that  St.  Paul,  (though  bred  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  wrapt  up  into  the  third  hea- 
ven, and  consequently  knowing  as  much  or  more  of 
God  than  ever  man  did,)  cries  out,  as  one  over- 
whelmed in  admiration  and  astonishment,  Rom.  xi. 
88,  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  tvisdom 
and  knowledge  of  Chd!  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !  But  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  the  reason  and  equity  even  of 
these,  and  of  all  other  now  seeming  hard  sajdngs, 
shall  be  disclosed  to  us,  that  the  righteousness  of  all 
God's  ways,- and  the  impartiality  of  his  dealings  with 
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the  sons  of  meD,  nay  be  so  dearly  manifested  to  al^        | 
that  the  very  reprobates  themselyes  shall  be  forced         \ 
to  see  and  acknonirledge  their  own  damnation  to  be 
most  Just,  both  in  regard  to  the  duration  and  in- 
tenseness  of  it,  having  not  so  much  as  the  comfort  of 
an  excuse,  nor  any  thing  to  accuse  or  complain  of,  i 

but  their  own  folly  and  fault  for  their  destruction* 
And  thus  you  see,  in  the  third  place,  the  necessity  of 
a  judgment  after  this  life,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
world,  for  the  conviction  of  the  wicked,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  full  and  perfect  mamfestation  of  the 
divine  justice. 

4thly,  The  strange  disproportion  and  unsuitable- 
ness  betwixt  actions  and  events,  merits  and  rewards, 
men's  parts  and  their  fortune  here  in  this  life,  doth 
seem  to  exact,  as  it  were,  at  the  hands  of  a  ri^teous 
God,  that  there  should  be  a  day  of  an  after-reckon* 
ing,  to  rectify  this,  which  is  in  a{^arance  so  great 
a  disorder  and  con&sion :  and  to  put  a  real  and  a 
visible  difference  -betwixt  the  evil  and  the  good,  the 
holy  and  the  profane;  for  now  there  seems  to  be 
none  at  aU,  it  .being  long  since  the  observation  of 
one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  Ecdesiastes  ix.  2,  That 
all  things  happen  alike  unto  all:  there  is  one 
event  to  the  rigJUeous^  and  to  the  wicked;  to  the 
'  clean,  and  to  the  unclean ;  to  him  that  sacr\ficeth^ 
and  to  him  that  sacr\ficeth  not :  as  is  the  good,  so 
is  the  sinner ; ^and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  thai 
feareih  an  oath.  Nay  it  were  well,  if  it  were  no 
worse ;  but  the  same  wise  man  tells  us,  Ecdes.  viii« 
14,  that  there  he  just  men,  to  whom  it  happens  oc* 
cording  to  the  work  of  the  wicked;  and  there  be 
wicked  men,  to  whom  it  happens  according  to  the 
work  of  the  righteous :  for  a  just  man^  says  he. 
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Bccles.  vii.  15,  many  times  perisheth  in  his  righU 

eousness,  and  a  wicked  man  many  times  prol^mgs 

his  life  in  his  wickedness.    The  self-evident  truth 

of  these  propositions  cannot  be  questioned  bj  any 

man  (though  they  were  not  in  holy  writ)  that  sees 

and .  observes  the  dispensation  of  good   and  bad 

things  in  this  life.    To  conclude ;  we  see  that  ridies, 

honour,  pleasure,  and  whatsoever  the  foolish  world 

calls  good,  they  are  for  the  most  part  and  in  the 

greatest  measure  the  portion  of  the  worst  of  men ; 

whereas  poverty,  pain,  and  shame,  and  whatev^ 

else  we  usually  term  evil,  are  for  the  most  part  and 

in  the  highest  degree  the  lot  of  the  righteous ;  Dives 

being  a  type,  as  it  were,  of  the  one,  and  Lazarus  of 

the  other.    There  must  therefore,  in  all  reason  and 

equity,  be  another  audit,  or  time  of  account  after 

this  Ufe,  to  the  end  that,  as  Abraham  said  tinto  Di* 

ves,  those  that  have  received  good  things  in  this 

life,  and  been  evil,  may  he  tormented;  and  those 

that  have  received  evil  things  in  this  life,  and  been 

good,  may  he  comforted ;  for  if  in  this  life  only 

good  men  had  hope  in  Christ,  they  were  (as  the 

apostle  tells  us,  1  Cor.  xv.  19)  (^aU  meti  most  mi^ 

serahle.     This  argument,  drawn  from  the  seeming 

unequal  distribution  of  things  here  below,  I  mean 

the  calamity  of  good  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  bad 

men  in  this  life,  is  urged  by  the  dder  Pliny,  and. 

some  few  others  of  the  heathen  moralists,  to  prove 

the  nonexistence  of  a  Grod :  for  if,  say  they,  there 

be  a  God,  he  must  needs  be  just  and  good ;  and  if 

he  be  just  and  good,  he  would  not,  he  could  not 

suffer  good  men  to  be  unrewarded,  and  evil  men  un-> 

punished ;  much  less  could  he  or  would  he  endure* 

that  evil  men  should  thrive  in  and  by  their  wicked 
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oounes,  and  good  men  fare  the  woine  for  their  good- 
ness, as  in  common  experience  we  see  they  do. 
And  truly  if  my  conclusion  concerning  the  certainty 
of  a  judgment  to  come  after  this  life  were  not'  tme^ 
this  ailment  of  theirs  would  shrewdly  shake  the 
first  article  and  foundation  of  all  our  creed,  viz.  the 
being  of  a  God.     But  supposing  such  a  judgment  to 
come,  wherein  all  good  men  shall  finally  and  fully 
be  rewarded,  and  all  wicked  men  finally  and  fiilly 
punished,  we  do  at  once  vindicate  the  power,  the 
wisdom,  the  providence,  the  justice,  and   conse- 
quently the  veiy  being  and  essence  of  God,  firom  all 
Uasphemy  and  contradiction,  notwithstanding  any 
disproportion  or  incongruity  whatever,  that  is  or 
seems  to  be  between  actions  and  events,  merits  and 
rewards,  men's  parts  and  their  fortunes,  here  in  this 
life.     And  this  is  the  fourth  reason,  why,  granting 
there  is  a  God,  we  must  necessarily  grant  likewise, 
that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment. 

5thly,  The  last  reason  I  shall  make  use  of,  to  ne- 
cessitate the  evidence  and  enforce  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  judgment,  is  that  inborn  and 
inbred  notion  and  apprehension,  whidi  all  men 
have  by  nature,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  tc^ther 
with  the  general  expectation  of  all  men,  that  there 
will  be  such  a  thing:  and  this  reason,  how  slight 
soever  it  may  appear  to  others,  to  me  it  seems  (what 
I  hope  I  shall  make  it  seem  to  you  also)  most  effec- 
tual and  convincing;  for  whatsoever  it  is  that  all 
men  think  wiU  be,  without  doubt  it  shall  be,  be- 
cause whatsoever  aU  men  agree  in,  is  the  voice  of 
nature  itself,  and  consequently  must  be  true:  for 
the  dictates  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  probats 
of  reason,  I  mean  of  reason  not  abstracted,  but  as  it 
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18  in  us  mortals ;  and  therefore  of  all  other  argu- 
ments, that  which  is  drawn  from  natural  impressioh 
and  instinct  is  most  forcible  and  concluding,  and 
the  knowledge  ari9ing  from  such  impression  or  in- 
stinct, though  it  be  not  so  full  and  perfect,  yet  it  is 
more  certain  and  infallible  than  any  other  knowledge 
whatsoever,  arising  fix>m  a  man's  own  fidliUe  dis- 
course and  reasoning.  I  confess  indeed  that  know- 
ledge, the  produce  of  instinct  and  natural  impression 
only,  is  not  so  friU,  so  perfect,  nor  perhaps  so  pro- 
perly termed  knowledge,  (because  the  word  scire 
properly  denotes  per  causae  sdre^)  as  that  which  is 
*  concluded  by  demonstr^ion,  or  drawn  from  an  evi- 
dent connection  of  one  thing  with  another,  or  a  con- 
sequence of  one  thing  from  another ;  because  when 
a  man  knows  any  thing  by  natural  impression  or  in- 
sdnct  only,  he  knows  not  the  reasons  of  what  he 
knows ;  he  knows  m  Icxh  that  there  is  such  a  thing, 
biit  not  hm  im,  why  it  is ;  no,  near  perhaps  ri  Itt^ 
what  it  is ;  I  mean  not  what  it  is  in  the  exact  or 
distinct  nature  of  it  neither ;  and  yet  for  all  that, 
this  knowledge  is  (as  far  as  it  reaches)  more  certain 
and  infallible  than  any  oonduaion  drawn  from  our 
own  reasoning  and  discourse  can  be.  1st,  Because 
this  inbred  notion,  or  this  knowledge  which  we  have 
of  any  thing  by  natural  impiessian  or  instinct,  is 
not  (as  aU  other  human  or  acquired  knowledge  is)  a 
conclusion  made  by  us  from  our  own  discourse  and 
judgment,  which  is  always  fallible,  or  sid^ect  unto 
error ;  but  it  is  a  conclusion  made  in  us  by  nature, 
or  rather  by  the  God  of  nature  himself,  who  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived;  and  therefore 
whatsoever  we  know  in  this  manner,  must  needs  be 
^certain. 
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•  2dl7t  Because  if  the  knowledge  we  have  by  our 
instinct  were  not  certain  or  infallible,  this  received, 
and  as  yet  undoubted  maxim  both  in  natural  philo- 
sophy and  divinity,  viz.  That  God  and  nature  do 
nothing  in  vain,  would  not  be  true :  for  if  that  were 
not  so  indeed,  which  all  men  in  general,  and  every: 
man  in  particular  is  naturally  indined  io  believe  to 
be  so;  then  that  natural  impression  or  instinct, 
whereby  they  are  inclined  to  think  so,  should  be 
planted  in  them  to  no  purpose;  the  affirmation  of 
which  is  not  only  a  reproach  in  nature,  but  a  Uas* 
phemy  against  Grod  himsdf ;  because  indeed  that 
which  we  call  nature  is  but  God's  ordinary  method 
of  working  in  and  by  the  creature. 

Sdly,  That  the  knowledge  which  is  an  effect  of 
natural  impression  or  instinct  is  indeed  certain  and 
infallible,  will  easily  and  clearly  appear,  if  we  but 
consider  those  creatures  who  have  not  the  use  of 
reason,  or  of  instruction,  of  revelation,  of  tradition, 
or  of  any  other  means  of  knowledge,  (excepting  that 
of  sense)  but  this  of  instinct  or  natural  impression 
only ;  and  yet  we  see,  that  those  irrational  creatures 
have  their  knowledge  more  immediately,  more  cer- 
tainly, and  more  infallibly,  than  any  man's  deduc- 
tions from  his  own  discourse  and  reason.  For  iur 
stance,  who  amongst  us  is  there  that  doth  or  can 
know  his  enemy  (after  the  clearest  discovery  he  can 
make  of  him)  so  certainly,  or  avoid  him  so  suddenly, 
as  the  lark  doth  the  hobby  at  the  first  sight  ?  What 
sick  man,  nay,  what  physician,  knows  his  own 
disease,  and  the  remedy  for  it  so  exactly,  as  the. dog 
knows  his  vomit,  and  that  which  will  procure  it  ? 
What  husbandman  knows  his  seasons  more  exactly, 
or  observes  them  more  duly  or  punctually^  than  the 
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stork,  the  crane,  and  the  swallow  ?  Lastly,  (pHrdoa 
the  lowness   of  the  shnilitude,)  what  landlord  or 
what  tenant  foresees  the  ruin  of  his  own  house  so 
certainly,  or  avoids  it  so  seasonably,  as  the  vermin 
his  inmates?  And  yet  the  lark  never  studied  Ma-* 
diiavel,  nor  the  dog  Hippocrates,  neither  were  the 
stork,  the  trane,  or  the  swallow  ever  taught  by  na^ 
tural  philosophy  to  distinguish  seasons ;  nor  the  ver- 
min by  judicial  astrology  to  foresee  casual  and  con- 
tingent events :  but  it  has  pleased  the  all-wise  and 
gracious  Creator  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason  in 
these  poor  helpless  animals,  with  a  knowledge  which, 
though  it  be  not  so  large  and  perfect,  yet  it  is  more 
certain  and  infallible,  especially  in  those  things  that 
are  necessary  for  the  preservation  *  of  their  existence 
and  species,  than  any  knowledge  attainable  by  men, 
by  disquisition  or  speculation,  because  (as  I  said  be- 
fore) it  is  a  knowledge  not  gotten  by,  but  infused  in 
them  by  God  and  nature,  who  cannot  err ;  and  such 
a  knowledge  as  this  (I  mean  for  the  kind  of  it)  is 
that  which  all  men  have  of  a  judgm^it  to  come, 
or  of  something  to  be  suffered  by  evil  doers  after 
this  life;  a  knowledge,  I  say,  which  is  planted  in 
then),  and  not  learned  by  them,  but  originally  in 
every  man,  and  universally  in  all  men ;  and  what- 
soever is  so,  must  needs  be  taught  them  by  God  and 
nature,  and  consequently  cannot  be  erroneous  or 
uncertain.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  some  particular 
men,  or  some  particular  sort  or  sect  of  men,  may  be- 
lieve and  maintain  false  and  foolish  opinions,  such 
as  have  neither  solidity  of  truth  in  them,  nor  reality 
qf  object  without  them :  but  then  such  opinions  as 
these  had  their  creation   and  production  at  first 
from  some  one  man's  fancy,  and  from  thence  derived 
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bjr  education  and  traditioii,  maj  afterwards  infect 
many ;  and  thns  the  opinion  and  practice  of  idolatry^ 
or  the  worship  of  Aiore  gods  than  one,  oame  into 
the  world,  and  spread  itself  over  most  part  of  man^ 
kind,  for  it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning.    But 
the  dictates  and  impressions  of  nature  do  very  much 
differ  from  conceits  or  imaginations  of  fancy,  and 
from  traditional  errors  of  custom  and  education ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  the  dictates  and  impressiong 
of  nature  are  not  only  general  in  most  men,  but  uni- 
versal in  all  men ;  whereas  conceits  of  fancy,  and  tra- 
ditional errors  of  custom  or  education,  flowing  from 
thence,  though  they  may  be,  and  often  are  consented 
to,  and  believed  by  many,  yet  none  of  them  ever 
were  or  ever  will  be  consented  to  and  believed  by 
dL    Thus  were  the  philosophers  of  old,  and  thus 
are  the  Christians  at  this  day  divided  into  their  se- 
veral sects  and  heresies. 

Sklly,  The  dictates  and  impressions  of  nature,  as 
they  are  universally  in  all  men,  so  are  they  or^- 
nally  in  every  man  without  teaching.  And  hence  it 
is  that  St.  Paul  tells  us,  Rom.  ii.  14,  that  the  Gen^ 
/Set  that  had  not  the  law,  (he  means  that  were 
never  taught  the  law  as  the  Jews  were,)  had  yet 
notwithstanding  that  very  law  in  r^ard  to  the  fun- 
jbmental  notions  of  piety,  justice,  and  sobriety, 
written  in  all  and  every  one  of  their  hearts  by  na- 
ture itself,  and  together  with  the  law,  by  necessary 
consequence,  a  belief  and  expectation  of  a  reward 
for  good  and  punishment  for  evil  afl;er  this  lifei  as 
appears  by  their  canscienceg  accusing  and  excusing 
them,  even  for  those  things  which  were  not  punish- 
able or  rewardable,  nor  perhaps  discernible  by  any 
but .  themselves  here  in  this  world.    Whence  it  fid- 
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lows,  that  those  notions  of  law  and  suj^ebtibnd  of 
eonsdence  (which  St.  Paul  tells  us  were  in  all  i\v6  . 
Gentiles  without  teaching)  must  needs  be  dictates  and 
impressions  of  a  simple  and  uncorrupted  nature. 

Sdlj,  The  dictates  and  impressions  of  nature,  {M 
quantum  et  quatenus^)  or  as  far  as  they  are  merely 
from  nature,  receive  neither  addition  nor  diminu- 
tion (as  they  may  do  either)  from  other  priucii^ed : 
as  they  are  universally  in  all  men  without  exception, 
and  originally  in  every  man  withdut  instruction,  sd 
are  they  equally  and  alike  in  all  men  without  dis^ 
tinction,  in  the  Gentile  as  well  as  in  the  Jew,  in  the 
Barbarian  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  in  the  Pagan  as 
wdl  as  in  the  Christian,  and  in  those  that  have  no 
learning,  as  well  as  in  those  that  have;  whereas 
opinion,  arising  from  conceit  of  fancy,  and  knowledge^ 
which  is  the  product  of  human  reason,  and  faith  it^ 
self,  which  is  an  effect  of  and  assent  to  divine  reve^ 
lation,  are  all  of  them  stronger  or  Weaker,  more  or 
lesi  in  their  several  subjects,  according  to  the  strength, 
measure,  and  working  of  the  several  principles  from 
whence  they  flow.   And  consequently  they  are  non^ 
of  them  equal  in   all  men,  nor  any  one  of  thera 
equally  at  all  times  in  those  that  have  them :  but 
the  other  natural,  impressive  knowledge  is  quite 
contrary ;  such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  that  appro* 
hension  which  all  men  have  or  would  have  (if 
their  natural  impressions  were  not  defaced  in  them) 
of  a  judgment  to  come,  or  of  a  reward  for  the  good, 
and  a  punishment  for  the  wicked  after  this  life ;  for 
never  was  there  any  good  man  but  hoped  for  it,  or 
any  wicked  man  but  at  some  time  or  other  was 
afraid  of  it.     In  a  word,  there  was  never  in  any  age 
in.  the  woorld,  either  nation  in  genera),  or  an^  — '^ 
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man  in  particular,  that  owned  the  being  of  a  God, 
but  he  acknowledged  a  judgment  to  come  also ;  al* 
though  the  notion  they  perhaps  had  of  it  was  but 
in  a  confused  and  imperfect  manner ;  as  appears  l^ 
those  Elysian  fields,  or  places  of  rest  and  happiness 
for  the  good,  .and  Phlegethon  and  Cocjtus,  those 
black  and  burning  lakes  of  fire  and  brimstone,  the 
places  of  torment  for  the  wicked,  after  this  life; 
which  the  poets  or  heathen  divines  speak  of,  as  the 
general  and  received  opinion  of  all  mankind,  to* 
gether  with  Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Macus^ 
which  were  to  be  the  judges ;  Alecto,  Megara,  and 
Tisiphone,  the  fiends  or  furies  which  were  to  be 
the  tormentors  of  the  damned.  This,  I  say,  was  the 
general  and  the  constant  doctrine  and  opinion  of 
the  heathen,  which  was  registered,  but  not  invented 
by  the  poets ;  being  indeed  in  substance  the  same 
which  we  Christians  are  now  taught  more  perfectly 
by  divine  revelation,  but  was  always  instilled  by  na- 
ture itself,  though  more  obscurely  and  imperfectly, 
into  all  mankind.  Nay,  those  very  men  themselves, 
who  both  by  their  words  and  actions  would  make 
others  believe  that  they  believed  no  God,  do  many 
times  shake  and  tremble  upon  the  apprehension  and 
expectati(»i  of  some  terriUe  thing  or  other  that  is  to 
come ;  so  that  whilst  they  deny  a  judge  with  their 
mouths,  they  acknowledge  a  judgment  in  their 
hearts.  And  indeed  bad  men  are  not  always  so 
bold  as  they  would  seem  to  be,  nor  so  little  afraid  of 
God  as  they  would  have  the  world  think  they  are. 
For  of  all  men,  these  atheists,  that  would  be,  when- 
ever they  are  in  a!ny  great  extremity  or  .danger, 
have  the  poorest,  the  basest,  and  the  most  dejected 
spirits.     Give  laa  a  jpan  of  the  coldest  and  softest 
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constitution,  and  let  him  be  but  innocent,  and  he 
idiall  look  death  (I  mean  a  present,  an  evident,  a 
deliberate,  and  an  unavoidable  death)  with  more 
courage  and  bravery  in  the  face,  than  a  man  of  the 
most  fiery  temper  and  most  exalted  spirit,  if  he  be  a 
vUlain,  or  guilty  of  any  horrid  or  heinous  crime. 
And  what  is  or  can  be  the  reason  of  this,  but  that 
one  is  secure,  and  the  other  is  afraid  of  some  terrible 
thing  after  death,  which  can  be  no  other  but  that 
general  doom  or  judgment  we  now  speak  of,  the 
harbinger  or  forerunner  whereof  hath  taken  up  hia 
lodging  in  the  breasts  and  bosoms  of  all  men ;  and  that 
is  conscience,  which  hath  always  (unless  it  be  asleep, 
or  seared^  as  St.  Paiil  calls  it,  with  an  hot  iron) 
one  of  its  eyes  upon  sin  here,  and  the  other  upon 
punishment  hereafter ;  which  whosoever  tells  me  he 
does  not  believe,  he  must  pardon  me,  if  I  tell  him 
again,  that  I  do  not  believe  him ;  for  it  is  impossible 
that  those  inborn  characters,  that  handwriting  of 
God  and  nature,  I  mean  that  innate  impression  or 
instinct  which  all  men  haye  of  a  future  reward  or 
punishment,  should  be  utterly  blotted  out  of  any 
man;  forgotten  perhaps,  or  not  thought  upon,  or 
defaced,  it  may  be,  but  absolutely  lost  and  annihilated 
it  cannot  be:  and  therefore  if  there  be  any  man 
afraid  or  loath  to  own  this  truth,  he  betrays  a  secret 
belief  of  it  by  his  fears ;  or  if  he  do  not  now,  he  will 
do  so  at  some  time  or  other  hereafter.  But  against 
this  which  has  been  said  it  may  be  objected,  that  if 
the  belief  of  a  judgment  to  come  were,  as  I  affirm  it 
to  be,  an  effect  of  natural  impression  or  instinct,  then 
it  would  be  universally  equal  in  all,  and  consequently 
equal  in  every  one  of  the  same  kind ;  for  we  see;  say 
they,  that  all  larks  are  equally  afraid  of  the  hobby, 
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aod  eyery  porticulaor  lark  as  much  at  one  time  as  at 
another.     Besides,  it  is  apparent,  that  all  men  do 
not  equally  believe  this  truth ;  nay,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  some  men  do  not  believe  it  at  all ;  and  oi  those 
who  do,  some  believe  it  at  one  time  more,  and  leas 
at  another.    And  therefore  that  this  belief  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come  (in  whomsoever  it  is)  is  the  effect  of 
some  other  cause,  and  not  of  natural  impression  or 
instinct     To  this  objection  I  answer^  that  it  is  true 
indeed,  that  all  inbred  and  inborn  impressions  or  in- 
stincts are  universally  and  constantly  equal  in  all 
particulars  of  the  same  kind ;  and  always  continue 
to  be  so  in  those  creatures  which  are  not  capable  of 
either  infection  from  without  or  corruption  from 
within.    And  such  are  all  living  creatures,  besides 
man ;  which  neither  sway  the  rule  of  nature,  mn* 
are  swerved  firom  it,  but  are  always  constantly  and 
equally  guided  by  it,  as  having  no  other  principle 
from  without  to  corrupt  or  control  it.    But  with 
men  it  is  far  otherwise ;  for  in  them  those  notions  of 
nature  that  are  bom  with  them  may  and  do  recdve 
augmentation  or  diminution,  alteration  or  comip- 
tion  from  some  other  principles  either  without  us  or 
within  us.     For  instance,  those  inborn  notions,  that 
there  is  a  God,  that  there  will  be  a  reward  for  those 
that  live  well,  and  a  punishment  for  those  that  live 
iU,  and  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us,  and  the  Uke,  may  and  do 
receive  augmentation  from  divine  revelation,  and 
from  right  reason,  and  from  a  good,  either  religious 
or  moral  education  and  conversation ;  so  that  what 
was  imprinted  in  us  by  nature  may  be  and  is  im- 
proved and  confirmed  in  us  by  other  principles ;  and 
therefore  I  will  not  deny,  but  a  Christian  may  have 
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a  more  constant  and  more  oonfinned  and  more  pmr* 
feet  knowledge  both  of  a  Gkxl  and  of  a  judgment,  to 
come»  and  of  that  fundamental  equity  which  ought 
to  be  betwixt  one  man  and  another,  than  he  that 
hath  no  knowledge  of  these  and  the  like  things,  but 
by  the  light  of  nature  only.    And  by  the  same  rea^ 
son  one  Christian  may  have  a  more  constant,  dis- 
tinct, and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  same  truths  than 
another  Christian,  according  as  the  one  may  be  mox» 
or  less  enlightened  by  those  higher  principles  than, 
the  other,  or  may  make  a  better  or  a  woise  iise  of 
them.   Again :  as  the  knowledge  we  have  by  instinct 
may  be  augmented  and  improved,  confirmed  and 
pa:fected ;  so  it  may  be  lessened  and  weakened,  de^ 
&ced  and  corrupted;  nay,  and  for  a  time  so  ob- 
Sdured^  as  it  may  seem  both  to  ourselves  and  others 
to  be  quite  extinguished,  and  that  either  by  our 
own  depraved!  reason,  together  with  our  perverse 
will  and  affectbns  from  within  us,  or  by  an  evil  edu- 
cation,  or  a  worse  conversation  from  without  us» 
which  many  times  infiise  such  opinions  (both  con- 
cerning Grod  and  ourselves)  into  us,  as  are  quite 
contrary  to  and  destructive  of  our  flrat  notdon^; 
and  yet  because  they  are  more  suitable  to  our  per^ 
verse  will  and  affections,  they  are  frequently  re* 
ceived  and  defended  by  our  depraved  reason  against 
the  light  of  nature  itself.     As  a  man 'may  easily 
perceive^  that  wfll  but  read  ieittentively  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  St.  Paul's  Epbtile  to  the  Romans, 
where  the  apostle  having  laid  it  down  for  an  un<- 
doubted  conclusion,  that  the  kcw,  (he  means  the 
moral  law,)  or  the  fiindamental  notions  of  our  duty 
towards  God  and  man,  was  written  by  nature  in  the* 
lieart  of  ail  the  Gentiles^  and  has  proved  it  to  be  so, 
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because  their  consciences  did  justify  them  when  they 
did  well,  and  accuse  them  when  thej  did  ill ;  jet  he 
afBrms  likewise,  that  this  very  law  (though  written 
in  their  hearte  by  nature)  was  so  obscured,  and  al- 
most quite  erased  from  their  judgment,  by  their 
more  perverse  wills  and  affections,  that  as  they  wor- 
shipped beasts  for  God,  so  they  made  beasts  of  them- 
selves, and  behaved  themselves  worse  than  beasts  to 
one  another.  This  behaviour  does  no  way  invali- 
date the  fordbleness  of  this  argument,  but  rather  in- 
timates a  deep  stupefaction  by  a  long,  inveterate 
habit  of  in,  fieJlen  on  their  minds.  So  that,  to  con- 
clude this  point,  there  may  be  and  is  a  natural 
knowledge  in  all  men  of  a  future  judgment,  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  a  Ood ;  though  in  some  perhaps 
the  impression  of  either  of  these  truths  is  not  always 
active  or  operative ;  for  we  see  that  some  men  are 
grown  to  such  a  habit  of  sensuality,  or  brutality, 
that  they  do  nothing  almost  according  to  reason; 
and  yet  I  hope  that  no  man  will  from  thence  con- 
clude, that  such  men  are  not  reasonable  creatures,  or 
that  they  have  no  such  natural  principle  or  faculty 
as  reason  at  all  in  them.  And  let  this  suffice  for 
our  conviction  in  point  of  judgment  or  conscience, 
that  there  shall  be  a  day  of  judgment  after  this  life; 
which  was  my  iSrst  general.  I  am  therefore  now,  in 
the 

Second  place,  to  inquire  (as  far  as  the  light  of  di- 
vine revelation  will  enable  me)  what  manner  of  thing 
this  judgment  or  last  doom  will  be.  Know  then, 
that  the  great  appearance,  trial,  or  judgment  which 
my  text  speaks  of,  is  the  general  or  grand  assize  of 
the  whole  world,  held  in  a  heavenly  high  court  of 
justice  by  our  Saviour,  to  hear,  examine,  and  finally 
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determine^  of  all  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  that 
ever  were  thought,  spoken,  or  conunitted,  together 
with  the  causes,  occasions,  circumstances,  and  con- 
sequences of  all  and  every  one  of  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly to  pronounce  an  irrevocable  sentence  ei- 
ther of  absolution  or  condemnation  upon  all  men. 
In  which  solemn  description  you  have, 

1st,  The  Judge. 

2dly,  The  parties  to  be  judged. 

3dly,  The  things  controverted,  or  for  what  they 
shall  be  judged. 

4thly,  The  form  of  this  trial,  or  the  manner  of 
proceeding  that  shall  be  held  in  it.     ' 

5thly  and  lastly.  The  sentence  itself,  with  the 
issue  and  execution  of  it. 

First,  then,  for  the  judge  at  this  general  and  grand 
assize ;  he  must,  as  my  text  tells  you,  be  Christ : 
For  we  must  aU  appear  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ ;  God  and  man,  in  his  two  capacities  of 
Godhead  and  manhood  connected ;  for  as  he  was  our 
redeemer,  so  he  is  to  be  our  judge  in  both  his  na- 
tures :  he  must  in  the  first  place  be  our  judge,  as  he 
is  God ;  because  none  but  God  has  jurisdiction  over  I . 
all  the  parties  that  are  to  be  tried  at  that  judgment, 
which  are  angels  as  well  as  men,  princes  as  well  as 
subjects,  and  the  greatest  peers  as  well  as  the 
meanest  peasants.  Now  though  one  creature'  may 
have  jurisdiction  over  another,  nay  over  many  other 
creatures,  yet  no  one  has  or  can  have  authority  over 
aU  his  feUows,  this  being  a  royalty  or  prerogative  of 
the  Creator  himself  only.  Again:  Christ,  must  be 
judge,  as  he  is  God,  because  none  but  Omniscience  ^  • 
can  discern  the  main  and  principal  things  that  shall 
be  there  called  in  question,  which  are  not  words  and 
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actions  only,  but  the  hearts,  comcieiices,  tiiougfats, 
purposes,  and  intentions  d  all  men.  Lastly :  Christ 
must  be  judge,  as  he  is  God,  because  none  but  God 

^  can  give  life  and  execution  to  the  sentence  as  pro- 
nounced then,  whether  of  absolution  or  condemna- 
tion ;  for  none  else  can  render  the  creature  infinitely 
and  eternally  happy,  which  is  the  execution  of  ooe 
of  the  sentences ;  or  on  the  other  side,  render  the 
other  part  of  the  sentence  of  infinite  and  everlasting 
misery  effectual,  but  God  only:  and  therefore  the 
judge  at  that  trial  must  necessarily  be  God,  and 
consequently  this  very  act  or  office  of  Christ,  the 
execution  of  justice  in  this  judgment,  is  an  irre- 
fragable argument  of  his  godhead.  But  though  Grod 
only  is  or  can  be  our  judge  at  that  great  tribunal, 
yet  nevertheless  he  must  not  be  Grod  only,  but  man 
likewise ;  and  that  first  in  regard  of  the  judgment 

/ 1  itself\to  manifest  the  equity,  the  indiscriminateness, 
and  the  impartiality  of  it  ^  which  might  be  perhaps 
doubted  of,  if  the  judge  were  either  God  or  man 
only.  For  if  he  were  only  God,  he  would  be  the 
party  offended ;  and  if  only  man,  the  person  offend- 
ing :  and  a  judgment,  though  really  never  so  just, 
may  be,  or  seem  to  be,  suspected  to  be  otheiwise, 
when  either  of  the  parties  concerned  is  judge ; 
whereas  Christ,  being  God  as  well  as  man,  and  man 
as  well  as  God,  must  needs  be  acknowledged  to  be 
an  equal,  an  indifferent  and  impartial  judge  betwixt 
God  and  man,  as  being  equally  allied  unto  them 
^  both.  Again :  Christ  must  be  judge  as  he  is  man^n 
^  regard  to  the  parties  triableXat  that  day,  whether 
they  be  sheep  or  goats;  I  mean,  whether  they  be 
the  just  that  are  to  be  absolved,  or  the  wicked  that 
are  to  be  condemned     For  among  the  just  there  is 
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none  so  good  but  he  might  fairly  be  afraid  to  appear 
at  that  judgment,  if  the  same  person  were  not  our 
Saviour  who  is  to  be  our  judge,  who  if  he  brought 
not  to  the  bench  with  him  the  pity  and  compassion^ 
of  a  man,  as  well  as  the  power  and  justice  of  a  God ; 
nay,  if  God  at  that  trial  did  not  look  upon  us 
through  himself  as  man,  and  beholding  the  merits 
in  his  own  person,  impute  them  to  u%  not  one  of  all 
mankind  could  be  saved.  He  is  to  be  judge  as  man 
therefore,  that  the  just  to  be  absolved  may  not  fear 
to  appear  before  him  :  and  he  must  be  judge  as  man 
too,  that  the  condemned  wicked  may  have  no  cause 
of  complaint,  how  severe  usage  soever  they  find  from 
him.  For  how  can  even  the  damned  themiselves 
murmur,  repine,  or  except  against  the  judgment, 
where  the  trial  (as  I  shaU  shew  you  presently)  is  by 
the  evidence  of  their  own  conscience,  and  their  con- 
demnation pronounced  by  that  judge,  who  laid  down 
his  life  to  save  sinners,  and  consequently  cannot 
possibly  be  imagined  to  condemn  any  but  such  as 
would  not  be  saved  by  him.  Lastly :  Christ  must 
be  judge,  as  he  is  man,  in  regard  of  all  mankind;  or 
in  regard  of  humanity  itself ;  I  mean  for^the  digni-  2>  * 
fying  and  exalting  of  human  nature\  that  as  the 
nature  of  man  was  debased,  and  brought  down  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  meanness  in  the  person  of  our 
Saviour,  in  his  birth,  life,  and  at  his  death  ;  so  the 
same  nature,  in  the  same  person,  might  be  exalted 
and  raised  up  to  so  high  a  degree  of  power,  ma- 
jesty, and  honour,  that  not  only  men  that  had 
despised  him,  and  devils  that  had  tempted  him, 
but  even  the  blessed  and  glorious  angels  themselves, 
whose  comfort  and  assistance  he  once  stood  in 
need  of,  should  fall  down,  and  tremble  at  his  pre- 
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sence*  And  thus  much  for  the  judge  at  this  awful 
triaL 

The  second  thing  considerable  in  the  descriptioii 
I  gave  you  of  this  judgment  are  the  parties  to  be 

« 

judged ;  and  those,  briefly,  (to  speak  nothing  of  the 
evil  angels,  who  are  then  also  to  receive  their  fiiU 
and  final  doom,)  are  all  persons,  of  aU  sorts,  qualities, 
conditions,  and  professions,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  one  with  another.  For  at  this 
bar,  princes  have  no  prerogatives,  the  nobles  have  no 
privileges,  nor  the  clergy  exemptions  and  immunities, 
nor  the  lawyer  any  more  favour  than  his  dient ;  the 
rich  shall  neither  be  regarded  for  their  bags,  nor  the 
poor  pitied  for  hiis  poverty ;  but  all  indifferently  shall 
have  the  same  judge  and  the  same  trial,  the  same 
evidence  and  the  same  witness ;  and  if  their  cases  be 
alike,  (how  different  soever  their  persons  or  estates 
may  be  here,)  thdr  fate  shall  there  be  the  same :  and 
thus  much  for  the  parties  to  be  judged. 

The  next  thing  is,  thirdly,  the  matters  that  shall  be 
questioned  at  that  trial ;  and  those  are  not  our  actions 
only,  but  our  words  also,  and  not  only  our  words,  but 
our  thoughts  too,  and  not  only  our  thoughts,  but  our 
very  inclinations  or  dispositions  themselves  likewise ; 
together  with  the  place,  time,  occasion,  intention,  and 
end,  for  which  every  thing  was  done,  thought,  or 
spoken,  and  that  from  the  first  birth  or  instant  of 
time,  to  the  very  last  periodical  minute  of  it. 

And  then,  fourthly,  for  the  manner  of  proceeding, 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  examination  of  wit- 
nesses or  reading  depositions ;  there  will  be  no  aUe-^ 
gata  or  probata;  for  every  man  shall  be  indicted  and 
arraigned,  cast  or  acquitted,  condemned  or  absolved, 
by  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  which  shall 
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readilj,  though  never  so  unwilluigty,  assent  to  what^ 
ever  the  Judge  shall  charge  it  with,  whether  it  be 
good  or  evil ;  whether  it  be  for  him  or  against  him. 
The  book  of  life  shall  be  opened,  wherein  is  regis- 
tered and  recorded  whatever  good  or  evil,  at  any 
time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  the  end  of 
it,  has  been  done,  spoken,  consented  to,  or  imagined 
by  any  or  all  mankind :  aiid  what  is  more  wonderful, 
this  is  written  in  such  a  character,  that  all  men  (of 
what  nation  or  language  soever)  must  needs  under* 
^tand  and  acknowledge  the  truth  of  it ;  this  book 
being  nothing  else  but  the  counterpart  (as  it  were) 
of  every  man's  conscience,  which  God  keeps  by  him 
as  an  undeniable  evidence  to  convince  all  men  with 
at  the  last  judgment. 

In  which  I  shall  now  consider  the  fifth  and  last 
thing  proposed  to  this  description,  viz.  the  sentence 
itself,  (whether  of  absolution  or  condemnation,)  the 
form  of  both  which  is  judicially  set  down  by  Christ 
himself,  (Matth.  xxv.  S4.)  That  of  absolution  in  these 
terms ;  Carney  ye  bleesed  qf  my  Father,  inherit  thfi 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  qf 
the  world:  but  of  this  sentence  the  present  occasion 
of  our  humiliation  will  not  permit  me  to  speak,  as  too 
triumphant  a  topic  for  this  day.  That  other  sen- 
tence, therefore,  (the  sad  but  seasonable  object  of  our 
present  meditation,)  you  may  find  in  the  41st  verse 
of  the  same  chapter,  in  these  words;  Depart  ye  cur^^ 
sed  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil 
and  hie  angels.  A  dismal  and  wofiil  sentence,  my  be- 
loved, a  sentence  carrying  hell  and  horror  in  the  very 
sound  of  it ;  whilst  every  syllable  does,  as  it  were, 
stab  the  soul,  and  every  word  bring  with  it  a  new 
death  (if  I  may  so  say  without  a  paradox)  tp  those 
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that  can  never  die.    Have  we  any  of  us  erer  beoi 

/present,  when  the  sentence  but  of  a  bodily  death  has 

/been  pronounced  upon  a  prisoner  at  the  bar?  and 

j  may  not  we  observe  what  horror  and  amazement 

'    does  instantly  seuse  the  poor  wretch,  what  a  deadly 


paleness  covers  his  face,  what  a  ghastly  distraction 
rises  in  his  countenance,  what  a  faltering  in  his  speech, 
\  what  a  tremUing  in  his  joints,  what  a  cold  sweat 
\ixer  his  whole  body?  and  yet  all  these  were  but 
weak  and  £unt  expressions  of  what  his  soul  suffered* 
If  any  of  us,  who  have  seen  and  observed  all  this, 
had  but  once  felt  in  ourselves  what  we  have  seen  in 
others ;  then  perhaps  we  might  guess,  and  yet  but 
»  guess,  at  the  fear  and  trembling,  the  horror  and 
amazement,  which  will  not  only  seize  and  lay  hold 
upon,  but  devour  and  swallow  up  the  soul  of  man, 
upon  the  hearing  of  that  dreadful  knell,  that  direful 
and  fatal  sentence,  which  will  at  once  both  pronounce, 
,and  make  him  unspeakably,  unconcdvably,  irrecove- 
rably, and  everlastingly  miserable.  But  why  do  I 
compare  things  together  so  infinitely  disproportionate, 
as  temporal  with  eternal,  corporeal  with  spiritual,  the 
death  of  the  body  alone,  with  the  death  of  soul 
and  body  too,  or  the  benches  of  men  with  the  tribu- 
nal of  God  ?  No,  my  beloved,  if  the  sentence  of  that 
Judge  were  like  those  of  ours  here,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  greatest  part  of  mankind ;  for  then  periiaps  it 
might  either  be  appealed  from,  or  reversed ;  or  if  nei-» 
ther,  yet  at  worst  it  might  be  endured,  without  their 
being  utterly  and  for  ever  undone  by  it.  Here  on 
earth,  perhaps,  appeak  may  be  lodged,  and  carried 
from  one  place  to  another,  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 
rior authority.  But  at  the  last  day,  to  whom  shall 
we  appeal  from  God  our  sovereign  and  supreme 
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judge  ?    Or  what  higher  court  of  judicature  is  there 
than  that  of  heaven  ? 

Lastly :  when  our  Advocate  himself  condemns  us» 
i^ho  will  be  so  compassionate,  or  dare  be  so  impu- 
dent as  to  plead  for  us  ?  When,  therefore,  this  sen- 
tence is  once  pronounced,  there  is  no  more  hope  left 
either  of  reprieve  or  pardon,  of  ease  or  intermission, 
of  alteration  or  ending ;  but  (which  is  the  misery  of 
miseries)  that  torment  which  is  intolerable  for  a  mo- 
ment, must  last  for  ever :  a  word  that  must  vex  and 
rack  the  understanding,  puzzle  and  weary  the  imagi- 
nation, distract  and  confound  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  soul.  What  pain  is  there,  or  can 
there  be  so  little,  as  man  could  be  content  on  any 
consideration  to  endure  for  ever?  What  man  amongst 
us  is  there  so  poor  or  so  covetous,  as  that  he  would 
be  hired,  or  so  stout  or  so  patient,  (if  he  were  hired,) 
that  he  could  endure  but  the  aching  of  one  tooth  in 
extremity,  if  he  hoped  for  no  end  of  his  pain  ?  And 
yet  the  toothache,  the  gout,  the  stone,  and  the  stran- 
gury, the  rack,  and  the  wheel,  with  the  rest  of  our 
natural  diseases  or  inventions  of  cruel  ingenuity,  are 
but  as  so  many  fleabitings,  or  inconsiderable  trifles, 
compared  with  the  torments  of  the  damned.  All 
pains  here  are  either  tolerable,  or  not  durable ;  either 
we  may  suffer  them,  or  at  least  shall  sink  under  them. 
But  there,  there  I  say,  in  hell,  is  acuteness  of  sense 
with  acuteness  of  torment,  extremity  of  pain  and 
extremity  of  feeling,  insupportable  anguish,  and  yet 
ability  to  bear  it,  where  the  fire  always  bums,  and 
yet  consumes  not,  where  fuel  is  still  devoured,  and 
yet  it  wastes  not ;  where,  if  a  man  had  a  world  of 
earth,  he  would  give  it  all  for  one  drop  of  water,  and 
yet  the  whole  ocean  would  not  cool  him ;  where  thera 
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is  perpetual  darkness^  without  rest,  ccmtinual  nighty 
void  of  sleep :  and  (to  conclude  what  never  shall  be 
concluded  indeed)  where  there  is  always  distraction 
without  madness,  dying  without  death,  misery  with- 
out pity,  and*  wishing  without  hope.    Such  things  as 
these  can  hardly  be  thought  of,  much  less  dwelt  on 
without  the  greatest  horror.     If  St.  Paul,  a  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  discoursing  on  this  argument,  could  nuike 
an  insulting  Felix  tremble ;  how  much  greater  fear 
ought  they  to  hare,  who  living  in  any  known  breach 
of  Gkxi's  commands,  or  open  sin  unrepented  of,  are 
therefore  much  more  concerned  in  that  future  judg- 
ment than  Felix  could  be !     He,  you  know,  was  a 
heathen,  but  we  are  Christians ;  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured\the  least  Christian  sinner  is  greater  than  the 
greatest  among  the  heathens  ^sl)ecause  they  can  sin 
but  against  the  light  of  nature,  and  their  own  reason 
only ;  whereas  wicked  Christians  sin  not  only  against 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  but  against  divine 
revelation  in  the  known  precepts  of  the  law,  and 
those  plainer  ones  of  the  gospel  also ;  at  once  most 
desperately  slighting  the  terrible  threats  of  the  one^ 
and  most  profanely  despising  the  gracious  offers  of 
the  other.     So  that  if  the  honour  either  of  God's 
mercy  or  of  his  justice  be  dear  unto  him,  it  must 
necessarily  be  easier,  not  only  for  Felix,  that  never 
heard  of  Christ,  but  even  for  Pontius  Pilate  himself, 
who  condemned  him,  than  it  will  be  for  any  wicked, 
impenitent  Christian  at  the  day  of  judgment     And 
therefore  for  application  of  all  unto  ourselves,  let  us 
now,  (according  to  my  third  and  last  general,)  en- 
deavour to  be  informed  how  far  we  ourselves  are  like 
to  be  concerned  in  the  ftiture  judgment,  taken  (as  I 
have  taken  it  idl  this  while)  in  the  worst  sense,  and 
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consequently  how  we  ought  to  think  of  and  prepare 
for  it.     Well  then,  if  there  be  indeed  such  a  judge- 
ment to  come,  as  I  hope  I  have  fairly  proved,  we  may 
from  thence  conclude,  Ist,  That  the  greatest  preten- 
ders to  wisdom  in  this  world  are  not  the  wisest  men ; 
I  mean  those  great  Ahithophels,  those  subtle  steers- 
men of  states  and  kingdoms,  those  deep  politicians, 
and  civil  oracles,  (as  it  were,)  of  courts  and  councils, 
who  think  this  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  mysteries  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  be  indeed  nothing  else  but  reasons  of  state, 
or  the  politic  devices  and  inventions  of  the  wiser 
sort  of  men,  (they  mean  such  as  they  themselves  are,) 
to  keep  the  weaker  judgments  and  stronger  passions 
in  the  greatest  awe,  and  so  to  make  them  the  more 
pliable  and  conformable  to  the  laws  and  commands 
of  men.    So  that  the  end  of  all  religion  is  (as  these 
political  Christians  suppose)  terminated  in  this  life ; 
and  that  whatsoever  foolish  bookworms  may  talk  of 
after  this  Ufe,  whether  it  be  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  or  the  appearance  of  both  body  and  soul  in 
another  place,  with  the  eternal  existence  of  them 
both  in  extremity  either  of  pain  or  pleasure,  with 
whatsoever  else  our  Christian  faith  obliges  us  to  be- 
lieve, in  order  to  another  life,  they  are  but  so  many 
bugbears  to  fright  children  withaL     Or  at  best,  (in 
those  men's  opinion,)  they  are  but  the  vain  specula- 
tions of  idle  and  curious  wits,  or  the  issue  and  product 
of  melancholy  brains,  and  fitter  for  the  exercise  of 
men's  dispiitative  £Eunilties  in  the  schools,  than  for  the 
object  of  a  wise  man's  hopes  or  fears  in  any  of  his  ac- 
tions, as  having  indeed  nothing  of  solid  truth  or  reality 
in  them.     But  how  miserably  mistaken  and  shame- 
fully deceived  will  these  giant-wits,  these  mighty 
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Soloiiioiis»  (as  the^  are  now  thoiiglit*)  then  find  thaa- 
sdres  to  be,  when  awakened  fay  the  sadden,  the  gene- 
ral, and  fearful  alarm  of  the  last  tnimpet  out  of  thst 
sleep,  which  they  well  hoped  would  have  been  end- 
less, tbej  shall  see  themselves  (to  their  inexpressiUe 
horror  and  amazement)  first  summoned  and  hakd 
to  judgment,  and  afterwards  hurried  and  dragged 
awaj  by  stranger  and  subtler  spirits  than  themselves^ 
to  torment  and  execution ;  where  their  senses  will 
quiddy  convince  their  intellects,  that  what  they 
fiirmerly  supposed  but  a  chimera,  an  idle  specula- 
tion, or  at  best  but  a  politic  invention,  is  indeed  a 
sad,  a  serious,  and  severe  truth.    Neither  will  it  be 
the  least  part  of  these  men's  hell,  that  they  shdl 
eternally  reproach  themselves  with  fidly,  after  so 
exalted  an  ofanion  of  thdr  own  wisdom.    To  pro- 
ceed, again,  in  the  second  place :  all  other  hypocrites, 
as  wdl  as  atheistical  statesmen,  are  fix>ls  also;  I 
say  all  other  hypocrites,  because  indeed  these  Chris- 
tian politicians,  or  politic  Christians  I  just  now  men- 
tioned, are  a  sort  of  hypocrites,  viz.  moral  or  civil 
hypocrites,  (as  I  may  so  call  them,)  because  they 
seem  to  believe  what  Uiey  do  not,  and  enjoin  others 
what  they  care  not  for  themselves;  I   mean  the 
belief  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties,  and  that  tor 
a  moral  and  civil  respect  or  end  only ;  to  wit,  in 
order  to  the  preservation  of  public  peace  and  wdfare 
in  the  state ;  which  certainly^  were  a  very  good  end, 
if  it  were  not  their  only\end  in  so  doing.     But  the 
other  hypocritea  I  now  speak  of  are  religious  hjrpo- 
crites,  and  not  so  called  because  they  are  more  re- 
figious  than  the  othor,  but  because  they  are  such 
hypocrites  as  to  pretend  religion  for  their  main  end, 
though  indeed  they  intend  and  use  it  only  as  a 
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means  to  advance  and  compass,  not  die  public^  but 
thdr  own  particular  designs  by  it,  (whether  they  be 
honest  or  dishonest,)  and  that  often  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  public  interest  both  of  church  and  state; 
nay  sometimes,  (as  in  our  late  intestine  broils,)  to 
the  apparent  ruin  or  hazard  of  them  both.    And 
therefore  this  kind  of  hypocrites,  as  they  are  much 
more  wicked  and  mischievous  here  in  this  world, 
so  (supposing  a  future  reckoning)  they  will  be  far 
more  miserable  in  another  state,  than  those  faypo« 
crites  or  atheists  lately  mentioned*    Indeed,  if  God. 
was  as  easily  to  be  deceived  as  men  are,  with  false, 
specious  shews  and  pretences ;  or  if  these  hjrpocrites 
could  hope  to  work  upon  God,  as  they  once  did 
upon  the  populace,  by  false  words  and  flattering  in- 
sinuations ;  or,  lastly,  if  they  could  make  Grod  (as 
they  would  fain  have  made  the  king)  believe,  that 
the  demolishing  of  his  palaces,  the  robbing  him  of 
his  revenues,  the  persecuting  of  his  ministers  by 
their  false  interpreting  and  misapplying  of  his  word, 
nay,  and  by  driving  himself  (as  much  as  in  them 
lies)  out  of  his  own  kingdom,  the  church ;  if  they 
can,  I  say,  when  they  come  to  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ,  make  him  believe  that 
these  and  all  other  things  they  have  done  of  the  like 
kind,  were  all  of  them  done  in  order  to  his  service, 
and  with  an  intention  to  make  him  a  much  more 
glorious  God  than  he  was  before ;  then  let  them  be 
thought  as  wise  as  they  would  seem  religious :  nay, 
let  them  name  their  own  places  and  preferments  in 
heaven,  as  they  did  here  on  earth  in  the  time  of 
their  usurpation;  for  certainly  no  preferment  can 
hardly  be  adequate  to  such  transcendent  spirits  and 
undertakii^.    And  yet  all  this  would  be  no  diffi- 
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cult  matter  for  them  to  faring  to  pass ;  if  eitlier, 
the  first  place,  they  might  always  be  owned  as  tJ 
highest  and  supreme  judicatory;  that  is,    if  the 
might  be  hereafter,  as  they  will  needs  be  here,  thej 
own  judges :  or,  secondly,  if  they  may  not  be  thei 
own  judges,  or  absolved  by  their  own  votes^  yet  i 
they  might  at  least  be  but  tried  (as  they  think  i 
▼ery  equitable  they  should  be)  by  their  owo    ordi 
nances,  that  is,  by  laws  and  rules  of  their  own  com* 
posure,  without  and  contrary  to  the  consent   of  the 
supreme  l^slator :  or,  lastly,  if  at  that  great  assize 
they  can  neither  be  their  own  judges,  nor  be  tried 
by  their  own  ordinances,  yet  at  least  if  they  may 
but  have  their  own  preachers  or  advocates,  (who 
pleaded  so  powerfully  for  them  to  the  people,)  to 
plead  for  them  likewise  before  God ;  and  withal,  if 
those  advocates  of  theirs  may  but  be  allowed  to 
interpret  that  sentence  which  shall  then  be  pro- 
nounced, vdth  the  same  assurance  and  fidsity  as 
they  have  interpreted  others  of  holy  writ ;  neither 
they  themselves,  nor  any  of  their  party,  will  run  any 
great  hazard.    For  then  (I  mean  if  their  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  if  their  doctors  of  the  law  and  interpret- 
ers of  the  gospel,  may  be  believed)  the  meaning  of 
Go  ye  cursed  shall  be  the  contrary.  Came  ye  blessed; 
and  on  the  contrary  the  blessing  shall  tacitly  imply 
only  a  curse ;  as  if  that  which  was  spoken  to  those 
on  the  left  hand  was  meant  to  those  on  the  right ; 
and  the  words  directed  to  those  on  the  right  in- 
tended for  those  on  the  left  hand :  it  being  the  usual 

• 

interpretation  of  those  doctors  to  make  the  sense  of 
Grod's  word  (how  opposite  soever  to  the  letter  of 
it)  to  be  always  in  favour  of  themselves,  and  to  con- 
demn their  foes ;  who  because  they  are  enemies  to 
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the  good  old.  cause,  must  needs  be  esteemed  God's 
also.  But  whether  this  supposition  be  true  or  false, 
^7."  (with  all  other  controversies  betwixt  us  and  them,) 
they  will  be  fully,  finally,  and  impartially  deter- 
mined, when  they  and  we  shall  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  Far  we  shall  aU  appear ^ 
says  my  text ;  that  is,  we  shall  not  only  be  there, 
but  be  present  every  one  of  us  in  his  proper  shape 
and  likeness :  no  disguising  of  persons,  no  palliating 
of  actions,  no  conceaUng  of  purposes,  no  dissembUng 
of  intentions  at  all  there :  For  we  must  all  appear, 
says  my  text,  yv/jt^o)  km  rerpeexi^Xia'iuvot,  (as  the  same 
apostle  says  in  another  place,)  naked  andNl)arefaced,\ 
and  laid,  as  it  were^vflat  upon  our  backsi  not  before 
a  dose  or  a  grand  committee  of  ignorant  and  par- 
tial  men,  who  may  deceive  and  be  deceived,  but  be- 
fore Christ,  the  most  exact  searcher  and  infallible 
discemer  of  all  hearts ;  and  before  Christ  attended 
on  by  all  the  holy  angels  and  blessed  saints,  amongst 
whom,  to  their  greater  confusion,  hypocrites  shall 
perhaps  see  some  sitting  at  Christ's  right  hand, 
whom  they  have  formerlj  condemned  and  executed 
as  malignants  and  delinquents.  And  amongst  these, 
I  doubt  not  but  they  will  see  him  whom  they  have 
pierced,  (I  mean  not  Christ  God,  but  Ghkl's  Christ, 
or  God's  anointed,)  that  blessed  saint  and  martyr 
their  own  sovereign,  whom  they  so  inhumanly  and 
barbarously  murdered;  and  whom  though  they 
would  not  look  upon  as  an  object  either  of  reve- 
rence or  pity  here,  they  shall,  though  unwillingly, 
behold  him  as  an  object  of  horror  and  concision 
there :  an  object  which,  next  unto  hell  itself,  shall 
be  most  dreadful  and  terrible  unto  them,  whilst  his 
wounds,  bleeding  afresh  at  the  sight  of  his  murderers, 

VOL.  VII.  o  o 
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shall  at  onoe  upbraid,  accuae,  and  condemn  tiiem. 
Howsoever,  I  am  sore  they  must  i^ypear  before  tbe 
judgment  seat  of  Christ ;  that  Christ  who  is  tiiith 
itself  and  in  whose  mouth  there  was  no  guile,  and 
therefore  he  cannot  choose  but  abhor  an  hypocnte 
beyond  all  sinners :  that  Christ,  who  would  not  have 
his  own  life  defended  against  the  unjust  violence  of 
the  lawful  magistrate,  and  therefore  cannot  endure  a 
xebeUious  hypocrite,  of  all  hypocrites,  nor  a  rebel 
upon  a  false  pretence  of  religion,  of  all  rebels. 
Last^,  before  that  Christ  that  knows  well  enough 
that  his  name  and  his  worship,  his  word  imd  his 
sacraments,  prayer,  festing,  and  the  rest  of  his  sacred 
ordinanoes  were  only  made  a  stale  by  the  hypocrites 
of  those  times,  to  conceal,  to  make  way  for,  and  to 
-compass  their  own  covetous,  malicious,  or  ambitions 
ends :  and  consequently  whilst  they  braced  of  set- 
ting him  upon  his  throne,  they  placed  a  reed  in  his 
hand  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  crowned  him  in  jest, 
whilst  they  crucified  hkn,  in  earnest ;  and  what  is 
this,  but  to  mock  CSnrist  hiinself  as  well  as  the 
world  here?  And  therefore  they  themselv^  shall 
be  mocked  by  Christ  hefore  all  the  w^d  hereafter  : 
for  as  they  have  most  unjustly  made  many  innooenit 
and  upright  men  spectacles  to  men  and  angels  hete 
in  this  life,  so  shaU  they,  unless  a  repentance  fol- 
lowed,  be  made  a  spectacle  to  men  and  at^;dls  in 
the  life  to  come,  being  first  put  to  open  shame  by 
having  their  made  of  piety  plucked  off,  and  conse- 
-quoBtly  all  the  rottenness  of  their  hearts  and  vil- 
lainy of  thdr  designs  made  evident  and  apparent, 
and  aftarwards  a  double  portion  of  the  most  exqui- 
site torments  that  hell  can  afford  shall  be  given  to 
them ;  one  moiety  for  their  sins,  and  another  fbr 
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thdr  hypocrisy ;  one  for  their  great  {^'esumptioii  in 
thHr  daring  to  mock  Qoi,  aad  another  for  their  far 
gteata*  impudence  in  pretending  to  honour  and 
serve,  whilst  they  did  but  ny)ck  him.  This,  I  say, 
sh^  be  the  portion  of  the  hjrpocrite  at  the  day 
of  judgment,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  bitter  one 
by  that  of  our  Saviour,  Matth.  xxiv.  51,  where  it 
seeins,  a  greater  punishment  cannot  be  threatened  or 
given  than  a  portion  with  the  hypocrite ;  and  yet 
even  from  thence  we  may  collect,  that  some  sinners 
who  are  not  hjrpocrites,  yet  are  equally  bad,  other* 
wise  they  would  not  have  their  portion  assigned 
with  thetn ;  and  those  are  such,  who  are  so  far  from 
hypocrisy,  that  they  do  not  nor  will  not  so  much 
as  pretend  to  be  religious ;  I  mean  those  that  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  yet  are  worse  than  the 
worst  of  pagans,  such  as  sin  with  a  high  hand,  those 
iihpudently  presumptuous  and  profane  persons,  that 
are  so  far  from  ccmcealing  or  disguising  any  of  their 
lei^d  courses  or  practices,  though  never  so  sinful  and 
shameful,  that  they  not  only  own  and  avow  them, 
but  value  themselves  for  them,  as  if  to  be  a  witty 
scoffer,  a  bold  blasphemer,  a  strong  drinker,  a  noto- 
ril>us  fornicator  or  adulterer,  and  a  desperate  con- 
temner of  all  divine  and  human  laws,  were  the  ne- 
cessary ingredients  towards  the  composition  of  a 
gallant  maii,  and  consequently,  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  be  a  gallant  man  and  a  good  Christian ; 
nay,  as  if  it  were  not  possible  to  be  a  gallant  man,' 
and  to  be  a  man,  that  is,  a  rational  crenture,  without 
being  metamoi^hosed  and  transformed  into  a  swine, 
a  goat,  or  some  such  brutish  creature,  by  giving  up 
a  man's  self  to  all  manner  of  beastly  lusts,  with  as 
much  liberty,  and  as  little  shame  or  remorse,  as 
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beasts  themselves  do :  as  if  God  had  given  men  rea^ 
son,  not  to  govern  and  restrain,  but  to  stir  up  and  be 
subservient  to  their  sensual  appetite ;  and  what  is 
all  this,  but  to  do  what  is  in  a  man's  own  power  to 
unman  himself,  and  turn  a  rebel,  not  against  divinity 
and  religion,  but  against  humanity  and  nature  itself 
also?  And  now  though  this,  one  would  think,  were 
as  bad  as  could  be,  yet  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
some  were  not  worse ;  by  not  worse,  I  mean,  that 
they  would  be  content  and  satisfied  to  walk  alone  by 
themselves  in  the  wajs  and  works  of  darkness,  with- 
out making  it  their  business  (as  we  see  they  do)  to 
draw  as  many  others  as  they  can  down  into  hell 
with  them,  like  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who 
having  drunk  of  Circe's  enchanted  cup  themselves, 
and  thereby  become  beasts,  afterwards  made  use  of 
all  the  beastly  inducements  they  could  to  prove  the 
preference  of  that  to  man's  life,  and  so  persuade 
their  other  fellows  to  drink  of  the  same  cup,  and 
partake  of  a  like  fate  with  them.  And  what  is  this 
but  to  play  the  Devil's  part,  or  to  be  the  prince  of 
darkness's  agents  or  factors  here  in  this  world  ?  For 
as  the  Devil  himself  is  called  Aia/3oXof ,  or  the  tempt- 
er, because  it  is  his  business,  delight,  and  study  to 
tempt  others ;  so  all  that  are  tempters  of  others  into 
sin  may,  by  the  same  reason,  be  called  devils ;  I  am 
sure  they  do  the  Devil's  work,  and  shall  have  (unless 
they  repent)  the  Devil's  wages  for  it  For  if  those 
that  turn  other  men  unto  righteousness  (as  the  pro- 
phet says)  shine  like  stars^  or  have  a  much  greater 
d^ree  of  glory  in  heaven  than  other  good  men, 
who  have  not  been  so  zealous  or  industrious  to  con- 
vert others ;  by  the  same  reason,  those  who  tempt 
other  men  into  sin  shall  have  a  much  greater  de- 
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gree  of  torment  in  hell  than  other  wicked  men, 
who  have  not  been  so  malicious  or  contagious  in 
corrupting  and  infecting  thos^  who  have  conversed 
with  theip ;  which  is  an  effect  of  the  most  diabolical 
spirit  that  any  man  whilst  on  this  side  the  grave 
can  possibly  be  possessed  or  endued  withal.  But 
whence,  I  wonder,  is  this  courage  against  God  ?  Or 
what  is  it  makes  some  men  so  bold  and  confident, 
not  only  by  being  as  wicked  as  they  can  themselves, 
but  by  endeavouring  to  make  others  their  prose- 
Ijrtes  ?  Is  it  because  they  never  think  of  any  thing 
at  all  beyond  the  present  ?  If  so,  they  are  no  wiser 
than  the  brute  beasts.  Or  is  it  because  they  think 
of  nothing  beyond  death  ?  And,  of  death  too,  perhaps, 
in  the  most  gentle  and  comfortable  notion ;  I  mean, 
as  death  is  a  rest  from  all  labours,  a  cure  of  all 
diseases,  an  asylum  firom  all  enemies,  and  generally, 
as  it  is  an  end  of  all  worldly  troubles,  and  a  de- 
liverance from  all  earthly  calamities  and  vexations  ? 
Truly,  I  must  confess,  to  have  such  a  notion  of 
death  as  this  is,  is  no* pleasant  meditation,  espe- 
cially when  we  are  ready  to  sink  under  vany  se- 
vere difficulties  or  troubles.  But,  alas !  my  beloved 
brethren,  death  is  to  be  thought  upon  by  Christians, 
not  only  as  it  is  the  end  of  one  life,  but  as  the  com- 
mencement of  another,  which  for  better  or  worse 
must  last  for  ever.  Nay,  death  is  to  be  thought 
upon  by  wicked  Christians,  not  as  the  beginning  of 
another  life,  but  as  the  entrance  or  passage  unto 
another  death ;  where  men  shall  be  dead  to  all  plea- 
sure, to  all  joy,  to  all  comfort,  to  all  hope ;  this 
shall  be  their  deathless  life,  or  a  lifeless  death ;  they 
shall  be  however  alive  to  pain,  alive  to  shame  and 
horror  of  conscience,  and  (which  is  worst  of  all) 
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teeth  together  hereafter.  For  the  hypocrite  shaU  he 
If.  as  taw,  and  the  profane  person  as  flax,  and  they 

»  shall  both  hum  together,  and  none  shall  quench 

ot  them.     God  of  his  infinite  goodness  give  them  both 

grace  to  foresee  in  time,  and  by  repentance  to  pre- 
e.  vent  this  their  so  great  danger;  for  certainly  for 

Ij  any  man  to  despise  the  divine  justice,  with  the  end- 

I  less  and  intolerable  effects  of  it,  is  not  courage,  but 

madness.     And  therefore  to  conclude  all  in  a  word. 


% 
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{  the  best  method  we  can  take  is  to  judge  ourselves, 

(  that  we  may  not  be  judged  of  the  Lord ;  and  be- 

p  cause  that  day  (as  the  Lord  himself  teUs  us)  shaU 

.  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  suddenly  and  unex- 

pectedly, let  us  always  be  sure  to  have  oil  in  our 
,  lamps,  that  is,  faith  and  repentance  in  our  hearts, 

justice  and  charity  in  our  actions ;  and  whatever 
else  we  have  to  do,  let  it  be  one  part  of  our  daily 
business  seriously  to  meditate, 

1st,  Upon  the  vanity  and  shortness  of  our  lives ; 
and, 

2dly,  Upon  the  certainty  and  uncertainty  of  our 
deaths. 

3dly,  Upon  the  great  exactness  and  severity  of 
the  judgment  to  come  after  death ;  and, 

4thly,  and  lastly,  Upon  the  eternity  and  immuta- 
bility of  every  man's  condition  in  the  other  world, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  And  then,  I  hope,  by 
Grod's  grace  sanctifying  these  our  endeavours,  our 
condition  there  will  be  such,  as  we  shall  have  no 
cause  to  desire  either  an  end  or  an  alteration  of  it. 

Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  us  all,  through 
the  merits  of  his  Son,  and  the  happy  conduct 
of  his  holy  Spirit.    Amen. 
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